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ARE  NOT  THE  CLERGY 


A&KATINO  THKlfSELVSS   AGAINST 


CHURCH   AND    QUEEN? 


London,  December  6th,  1847. 

The  question  that  I  have  prefixed  to  these 
few  pages,  is  one  that  I  have  asked  myself  so 
often  during  the  last  week,  and  have  found 
the  answer  so  serious  and  startling,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  setting  it  hefore  others 
at  the  present  moment,  in  the  hope  that  there 
may  be  some,  into  whose  hands  these  pages 
may  fall,  who  may  be  led  at  least  to  reflect, 
and  consider— and  pause. 

An   appointment  has   just   been    made   by 
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the  Crown  to  the  Sec  of  Hereford.  I  at 
once  grant  much  to  those  who  disapprove 
it  I  grant  them,  that  it  is  to  he  regretted  ; 
and  that  it  must  lead  all  Churchmen  to 
wish  that  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
would  always,  in  such  matters,  consult  the 
Archhishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  time 
being.  I  grant  them  that  it  proves  how 
needful  it  is  that  Convocation  should  at 
least  recommend  to  the  Crown  those,  from 
among  whom  the  choice  shall  be  finally  made, 
so  that  at  least  every  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Bishop,  may  be  unexceptionable.  All 
this  I  grant  at  once.  But  I  cannot  stop 
there.  I  must  look  a  little  further.  The 
appointment  has  been  made;  deliberately; 
advisedly ;  and  how  can  it  be  set  aside  ? 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  it,  have.. con- 
sidered that  orthodoxy  during  ten  years  of 
public  authority,  have  outweighed  the  errors 


of  an  earlier  date :  that  it  is  unfair  to 
throw  those  errors  now  in  the  face  of  one 
who  would  else  be  an  obvious  candidate  for 
a  Bishopric:  and  that  the  University  that 
once  censured  the  ancient  errors,  has  now 
tacitly  withdrawn  that  censure  by  not  re- 
peating it. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  under  which 
large  bodies  of  Clergy,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  come  forward  to  fetter  the 
choice  and  authority  of  the  Crown.  Let  me 
beg  them  to  look  a  little  further.  What 
can  the  end  of  it  all  be?  If  it  all  fails, 
then  surely  they  have  done  nothing  more 
than  show  up  to  a  censorious  world,  the 
spectacle  of  a  Church  divided  against  itself. 
But,  say  they,  we  shall  succeed.  How?  Can 
the  Minister  of  a  great  country  openly  declare 
that  he  makes  his  appointments  so  carelessly, 
that  he  can  afford  to  un-make  them?  Impossible. 
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Lord  Johu  Russell  must  stand  by  bis  appoint- 
mcnty  or  resign  bis  own  situation.  Is  thaty 
then,  wbat  they  wisb  ?  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
tbe  present  proceeding  a  mere  indirect  attack 
upon  a  Government.  Well,  tben,  wbat  is 
to  bappen  ?  Are  protesting  Bisbops  to  go 
to  tbe  Tower  ?  or  to  die  on  tbc  floor  of  tbe 
House  of  Lords  ?  Really,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
bow  it  is  to  end. 

But,  to  take  a  more  serious  tone,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  sec,  tbat  tbe  matter  may  come 
practically  to  a  struggle  between  tbe  Crown 
and  tbe  Clergy ;  and  at  tbis  moment  wbat 
could  be  more  disastrous,  wbetber  tbe  Clergy 
gain  tbe  day,  or  tbe  Crown  determine  to 
disregard  tbe  voice  of  tbe  Clergy  ?  What  can 
tbe  issue  be,  but  a  fresh  disunion  between 
Church  and  State  ? — another  link  broken^  of 
that  chain  so  rashly,  so  blindly  despised  by 
some  }  and  of  which  we  lost  one  link  already. 
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« 

when  we  consented  to  an  English  Bishop  shorn 
of  his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers  I 

Why,  then,  this  breathless  Clergy  zeal  in  a 
cause  where,  if  the  immediate  object  were 
gained,  it  were  ill  purchased  by  the  concomi- 
tant revival  of  a  persecution  till  now  happily 
gone  by?  Persecution  is  an  awful  weapon 
for  man  to  wield,  at  any  time ;  but  in  the 
hands  of  many,  whose  own  present  position  in 
the  English  Church  is  one  of  sufferance  onljfy 
tnily  startling. 

Will  these  hot-headed  gentlemen  believe 
that  things  might  be  worse?  Will  they  con- 
descend to  learn  that,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  nothing  has  fallen  from  Dr.  Hampden* 


*  I  verily  believe  that  St.  Paul's  own  writings  would  not 
bear  the  process,  which  has  been  applied  to  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's.— He^  poor  man,  as  he  sits  in  his  uneasy  chair,  how 
often  most  he  wish  himself, 

**  Some  viUage-Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast, 
"  The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood." 
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on  which  they  can  lay  their  finger  ?     And  may 

it  not  possibly  happen  that  his  teaching,  as 

Bishop  of  Hereford,  may  be  exactly  what  it 

has    been    ever     since    he    became    Regius 

Professor    of    Divinity  ?      If   so,    they     are 

raising  a  great  commotion,  and  making  many 

people  very  uncomfortable,  to  very  little  pur- 
pose. 

But  alas  !  they  are  domg  more.  They  are 
disgusting  a  reasonable  Laity,  that  neither 
agrees  nor  sympathizes  with  them.  They  are 
laying  bare  all  the  weak  places  of  a  distracted 
Church,  that  pants  for  healing  and  for  peace. 
They  are  forcing  a  collision  between  the 
Crown  and  her  Bishops.  And  they  are 
lacerating  the  private  feelings,  and  diminishing 
the  public  usefulness  of  a  learned  and  amiable 
man.  And  all  this!  for  an  end  that  they 
cannot  gain,  and  of  which,  I  hope,  they  do 
not  themselves  see   the  full  sad  consequences. 


II 

Is    iJns  a  course  suitable  in  its  temper  and 
spirit  to  the  present    Advent  season  ?     Is  it 
not  rather  enough   to  leave   us,   with    hearts 
failing   us  for  fear  ? 


I  trust  there  are  some  who  may  yet  pause. 


THE    END. 


IvnRMA-K    AN»   tinN,    PRlNTEnS,    MAIDEN    LANI,   CO?«NT    OARDETV. 
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PREFACE 


These    pages  are  offered  to  the  public  with  the  hope  and 
intent  that  they  may  encourage  the  preparation  of  Addresses 
to  the   Throne,  at  the  present  crisis,  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  embracing  both  or  either  of  the  objects  mentioned 
in  the   Form  following,  which  is  not  meant  to  be  actually 
adopted,    being  capable  of  considerable  com^ession  (parti- 
cularly by  referring  to,  instead  of. quoting  Acts  of  Parliament), 
but   to   furnish  materials    from   which    others  of  a  similar 
character  may  be  composed. 

All  Addresses  should  be  presented  through  Her  Majesty'^s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

21st  January,  1848. 
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FORM    OF    ADDRESS. 


TO  THE  queen's  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY,  VICTORIA, 
BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
OF  GBKAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  QUEEN,  DE- 
FENDER OF  THE  FAITH,  &C. 

The  humble  AddresB  of 


Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

We  your  Majefity's  dutiful  and  loyal  8ubject43,  the 

of  beg  leave 

to. approach  your  Majesty  with  the  expression  of  our  un- 
alterable attachment  to  your  sacred  Person  (1)^  and  Office, 
recognizing  therein  the  Representative  (2)  and  Deputy  (3)  of 
the  Majesty  of  the  Most  High,  who  '^ruleth  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  disposeth  of  them  according  to 
His  good  pleasure  (4).^  In  token  of  which  Similitude  and 
Vicegerency,  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  realm  have 
bestowed  on  your  Majesty  great  privileges,  powers,  and  pre- 
rogatives, the  chiefest  whereof  is  that  of  being  Supreme  (5) 
Governor  within  your  dominions  over  all  persons,  in  all  causes, 
as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal.  Which  supremacy  the  laws 
ecclesiastical  in  the  37th  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  con- 

*  See  Appendix. 


firmed  (6  ■)  by  authority  of  Parliament,  declare  to  be  "  such 
as  hath  been  given  alwaj's  to  all  godly  princes  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture by  God  Himself  ;''^  and  in  the  2nd  of  the  Canons  (6)  of 
1603,  to  be  ^Hhat  which  the  godly  kings  had  among  the 
Jews  (7),  and  Christian  emperors  (8)  of  the  Primitive 
Church." 

But  as  (in  the  language  of  the  admirable  writer  on  Eccle- 
siastical Polity)  ^^  God  is  a  law  unto  Himself,  and  to  all  other 
things  besides  (9)  T^  so  according  to  the  ancient  maxims  of  this 
realm,  ^'  the  king  is  under  Gt>d  and  the  law,  for  the  law 
makes  the  king,  and  the  king  must  therefore  render  unto  the 
law  what  the  law  renders  unto  him,  namely,  domination  and 
command  (lO).*" 

Trusting  in  these  great  and  immutable  principles,  we  most 
humbly  venture  to  entreat  your  Majesty'*s  gracious  and  serious 
consideration  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  statutes  made  by 
your  royal  predecessors,  and  which  have  ever  been  held  to  be 
essential  and  fundamental  parts  of  our  glorious  constitution. 

The  first  statute  of  Magna  Charta,  confirmed  by  numerous 
acts  in  successive  reigns,  in  which  a  curse  (11)  is  denounced 
on  them  that  break  it,  contains  the  following  stipulation  (12) : 
— "  First,  we  have  granted  to  God,  and  by  this  our  present 
Charter  have  confirmed  for  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  that  the 
Church  of  England  shall  be  free  and  shall  have  all  her  whole 
rights  and  liberties  inviolable  (13).'*^  At  a  later  period,  when  the 
ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  over  the  State  Ecclesiastical 
was  restored,  the  Act  passed  in  the  24th  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  recites  as  follows :  "  Where  by  divers 
sundry  old  authentick  histories  and  chronicles,  it  is  manifestly 
declared  and  expressed,  that  this  realm  of  England  is  an 
empire,  and  so  hath  been  accepted  in  the  world,  governed  by 
one  supreme  head  and  king,  having  the  dignity  and  royal 
estate  of  the  imperial  crown  of  the  same ;  unto  whom  a  body 
politick,  compact  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  people,  divided  in 
terms,  and  by  names  of  spirituality  and  temporality,  been 
bonnden  and  owen  to  bear,  next  to  God,  a  natural  and  bumble 
obedience ;  he  being  also  institute  and  furnished,  by  the  good- 


Deas  and  suffisrance  of  Almighty  Ood,  with  plenary,  whole, 
and  entire  power,  pre-eminence,  authority,  prerogatiye,  and 
jurisdiction,  to  render  and  jrield  justice,  and  final  determina- 
tion to  all  manner  of  folk,  resiants  or  subjects  within  this  his 
realm,  in  all  causes,  matters,  debates,  and  contentions,  hap- 
pening to  occur,  insurge,  or  begin  within  the  limits  thereof, 
without  restraint  or  provocation  to  any  foreign  princes  or 
potentates  of  the  world ;  the  body  spiritual  whereof  having 
power,  when  any  cause  of  the  law  divine  happened  to  come  in 
question,  or  of  spiritual  learning,  then  it  was  declared,  inter- 
preted, and  shewed  by  that  part  of  the  said  body  politick, 
called  the  spirituality,  now  being  usually  called  the  English 
Church,  which  always  hath  been  reputed,  and  also  found  of 
that  sort,  that  both  for  knowledge,  integrity,  and  sufficiency 
of  number,  it  hath  been  always  thought,  and  is  also  at  this 
hour,  sufficient  and  meet  of  itself,  without  the  intermeddling 
of  any  exterior  person  or  persons,  to  declare  and  determine  all 
such  doubts,  and  to  administer  all  such  offices  and  duties,  as 
to  their  rooms  spiritual  doth  appertain,  for  the  due  adminis- 
tration whereof,  and  to  keep  them  from  corruption  and  sinister 
affection,  the  king^s  most  noble  progenitors,  and  the  ante- 
cessors of  the  nobles  of  this  realm,  have  sufficiently  endowed 
the  said  Church,  both  with  honour  and  possessions  ;  and  the 
laws  temporal,  for  trial  of  property  of  lands  and  goods,  and  for 
the  conservation  of  the  people  of  this  realm  in  unity  and 
peace,  without  rapine  or  spoil,  was  and  yet  is  administered, 
adjudged,  and  executed  by  sundry  judges  and  ministers  of  the 
other  part  of  the  said  body  politick,  called  the  temporality ; 
and  both  their  authorities  and  jurisdictions  do  conjoin  together 
in  the  due  administration  of  justice  the  one  to  help  the 
other  (14);' 

The  first  statute  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Ellizabetb,  and  which  by  judicial  (15)  authority  has  been  declared 
to  be  not  a  statute  introductory  of  a  new  law,  but  declaratory 
of  the  old,  after  reciting  that  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  divers  good  laws  and  statutes  were  made,  as 
well  for   the   utter  extinguishment  and  putting  away  of  all 
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usurped  and  forcij^  powers  and  authorities  out  of  this  realm, 
as  also  for  the  restoring  and  uniting  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
this  realm  the  ancient  jurisdictions,  authorities,  superiorities, 
and  pre-eminences  to  the  same  of  right  belonging,  revived  the 
former  statutes  of  King  Henry  VIII.  which  had  been  repealed 
by  an  Act  of  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary,  and  abolishing  all 
usurped  foreign  powers  and  authorities,  restored  and  united 
all  jurisdictions,  privileges,  superiorities  and  pre-eminences, 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
reahn. 

After  the  dangers  which  had  again  threatened  our  Church 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  II.,  the  Coronation  Oath,  of  which 
the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order  had  already  (16)  been  a  part,  was  altered  to  its 
present  form  by  the  first  Act  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Eang  William  and  Queen  Mary,  whereby  the  king  or  queen  is 
to  swear,  ^^  That  he  will,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  maintain 
the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gbspel,  and  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Religion  established  by  law,  and  will 
preserve  unto  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  this  realm  and  the 
Churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto  them.^ 

And,  lastly,  by  the  Act  of  Union  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  whereby  the  succession  of  the 
monarchy  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  limited  to  your  Majesty^s 
Illustrious  House,  a  former  statute  of  the  same  session  is  con- 
firmed, by  which  the  royal  successors  of  Queen  Anne  are  *^  to 
take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably 
the  settlement  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof  as  by  law  esta- 
blished.^ 

Since  the  passing  of  the  last  of  the  above  Acts,  two  changes 
in  the  administration  of  the  affiurs  of  the  Church  have  taken 
place,  deeply  afiecting  her  liberties  and  welfare,  as  guaranteed 
and  protected  by  kings  and  parliaments,  namely,  the  vir- 
tual (17)  extinction  of  her  ancient  (18)  Legislature  (19)  and 
Oouncil  (20),  the  Convocation  of  theClei^,  and  the  placing  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Ministers  of  State  the  privilege  of  selecting 
her  biahopB,  instead  of  their  being,  as  formerly  (21),  really 
ehosen  by  the  Grown,  under  the  advice  and  recommendation  of 
the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  Church. 

To  us  it  appears  that  the  suppression  of  the  Church's  voice 
in  Convocation,  where  it  is  constitutionally  (22)  required  for 
the  assistance  of  our  legislators  in  matters  of  spiritual  con- 
cern (they  also  being  no  longer  necessarily  members  of  our 
Church),  is  in  dhrect  derogation  of  the  above-mentioned  sta- 
tute of  King  Henry  VIII.,  which  declares  *^  That  the  spiritu- 
ality always  hath  been  reputed  and  found  of  that  sort,  that 
botii  for  knowledge,  integrity,  and  sufficiency  of  number,  it 
hath  been  always  thought,  and  is  also  at  this  hour,  sufficient 
and  meet  of  itself,  without  the  intermeddling  of  any  exterior 
person  or  persons,  to  declare  and  determine  all  such  doubts, 
and  to  administer  all  such  offices  and  duties  as  to  their  room 
spiritual  doth  appertain,*"  and  incompatible  also  with  the 
aforesiud  statute  passed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  forbids 
^any  matter  or  cause  to  be  adjudged  heresy,  but  such  as 
(among  others)  thereafter  should  be  judged  or  determined  to 
be  heresy  by  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  of  this  realm  with 
the  assent  of  iixh  clergy  in  their  Convocation.'^  Consistently 
with  which  spirit,  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.,  a  Bill 
bdng  brought  into  the- House  of  Lords  for  the  comprehension 
of  Dissenters  in  the  Church,  the  Commons  threw  it  out,  and 
addressed  the  king,  requesting  him  to  leave  the  subject  to 
the  Convocation  (23)  ^*to  be  advised  with  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.*^ 

But  however  great  may  be  the  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution  in  the  virtual  extinction  of  Convoca- 
tion, no  change  either  in  its  nature  or  consequences  appears 
to  us  so  calamitous  and  degrading  to  the  Church,  as  that 
of  her  vacant  bishoprics  having  become  places  of  patronage 
for  the  Ministers  of  State,  whereby  the  Crown  is  spoiled  of  one 
of  its  most  precious  prerogatives,  and  the  power  which  was 
oommitted  to  it  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  Church's  welfare,  is 
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diYeried  for  the  personal  or  political  interests  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister. 

The  result  (23*)  of  a  careful  investigation  has  shown,  that, 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  in  England,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  papal  usurpation,  as  well  as  since  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
king  really  as  well  as  nominally  appointed  to  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, and  that  in  the  discharge  of  this  sacred  trust,  the 
spiritual  heads  of  the  Church  were  IiabituaUy  consulted  on 
all  important  appointments.  More  particularly  would  wo 
desire  to  bring  before  your  Majesty ''s  consideration  the  course 
adopted  by  your  predecessor  King  William  III.,  called  in  like 
manner  as  your  Majesty^s  lilustrious  House  to  the  throne 
of  this  nation,  for  the  security  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  who,  during  the  joint  reign  of  him- 
self and  Queen  Mary,  having  left  the  matters  of  the  Church 
wholly  in  her  hands,  which  she  managed  with  strict  and  reli- 
gious prudence,  consulting  chiefly  (as  History  (24)  informs  us) 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  after  her  death,  by 
royal  (25)  commission  reciting  as  follows : — "  We  being  sen- 
sible that  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  the  glory  of  God,  our 
own  honour,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  than  our  pro- 
moting to  preferment  therein  the  most  worthy  and  deserving 
men  according  to  their  merits,  and  conceiving  you  Thomas, 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  John,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
York,  Gilbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum,  William,  Lord  Bibhop 
of  Worcester,  Simon,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  be  proper  and  competent  judges  in  such 
cases,'*'*  did  appoint  them  commissioners  to  consider  of  persons 
proper  to  be  recommended  to  him  to  succeed  to  any  bishopric 
or  any  other  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  England  above  the 
value  of  20/.  in  the  king^s  books,  which  were  in  his  Majesty's 
gift  or  disposal,  and  to  signify  under  their  hands  the  recom- 
mendation of  such  persons  as  they  in  their  wisdoms  should 
think  most  fit  to  be  appointed  by  his  said  Majesty  to  succeed 
to  any  such  vacant  preferments.      Which  commission  pro- 
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oeeds  further  in  these  words : — ^*  And  fiurther,  we  do  hereby 
declare  onr  pleasure  to  be,  that  neither  of  our  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State  do  at  any  time,  either  when  we  shall  be  resi- 
d^t  in  England,  or  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  move  us  in 
behalf  of  any  person  whatsoever,  for  any  place  or  preferment 
which  we  have  hereby  left  to  the  recommendation  or  disposal 
of  our  said  commissioners  as  aforesaid,  without  having  first 
eommunicated  both  the  person  and  the  thing  by  him  desired, 
to  you  our  said  commissioners,  or  so  many  of  you  as  are 
hereby  empowered  to  act ;  and  without  having  your  opinion 
and  recommendation  in  such  manner  as  hereinbefore  is 
directed.  And  if  at  any  time  we  be  moved  in  like  manner 
by  any  other  person  whatsoever,  our  pleasure  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  dedaie,  that  neither  of  our  principal  Secretaries  of 
State  shall  present  any  warrant  to  us  for  our  royal  signature 
in  such  a  case,  until  you,  our  said  commissioners,  or  so  many 
of  you  as  are  hereby  empowered  to  act,  have  been  acquainted 
therewith,  and  have  given  your  opinion  and  recommendation 
as  aforesaid.'" 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  duty  of  recommending 
to  vacant  bishoprics  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  was 
lodged  in  so  decided  and  formal  a  manner  in  the  hands  of  our 
Spiritual  Rulers  rather  than  of  the  Ministers  of  State,  because 
in  the  political  troubles  of  those  times,  strong  inducements 
would  have  existed  for  strengthening  the  party  in  power  by 
means  of  exercising  this  important  privilege  in  the  manner  in 
whidi  of  late  years  it  has  been  accustomed  to  be  done. 

We,  therefore,  seriously  lamenting  the  present  and  long 
distracted  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  occasioned,  as  we 
fear,  in  a  great  degree  by  the  changes  above  referred  to,  do 
most  humbly  and  earnestly  intreat  your  Majesty,  as  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Protector  of 
the  Church,  and  having  the  eternal  (26)  as  well  as  temporal 
interests  of  your  people  committed  to  your  charge,  to  exercise 
your  Boyal  Authority  in  our  behalf;  and  as  some  of  your  most 
illustrious  ancestors,  at  a  time  when  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Church  were  encroached  upon  by  a  foreign  ecclesiastical 
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power,  called  to  mind  their  coronation  (27)  oath,  and  by 
strong  and  vigorous  measures  checked  and  ultimately  abolislied 
it ;  so  now  that  evils  no  less  perilous  have  arisen  from  domestic 
secular  control  over  her  afihirs,  that  you  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  revive  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  ancient 
legislature  and  council  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  Clergy ;  and  to  recover  to  the  Crown  the  most 
sacred  prerogative  entrusted  to  it,  of  really  choosing,  with  the 
aid  and  advice  of  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  Church,  such 
persons  as  may  be  considered  most  fit,  for  purity  of  life  and 
doctrine,  and  other  necessary  endowments,  to  succeed  to 
vacant  bishoprics,  and  such  other  ecclesiastical  preferments  as 
are  in  your  Majesty'*s  gift  and  disposal. 

And  we  will,  as  in  duty  bound,  ever  pray,  &c. 


APPENDIX. 


(I)  Reges  sacro  oleo  uacti  sont  spiritualis  jurisdictioiuB  capaces. 
5  Coke's  Reports,  Caudrey's  Case. 

Our  kings,  when  they  take  possession  of  the  room  they  are  called  unto, 
have  it  painted  out  before  their  eyes  eren  by  the  yery  solemnities  and 
rights  of  their  inauguration,  to  what  affiiirs  by  the  sud  law  their  supreme 
power  and  authority  reacheth.  Crowned  we  see  they  are,  and  enthronized 
and  anointed  ;  the  crown  a  sign  of  military,  the  throne  of  sedentary  or 
judicial,  the  oil  of  religions  or  sacred  power.  Hooker's  Eccl.  PoL  book  viii. 
cb.  ii.  13. 

Rex  est  persona  sacra  et  mixta  cum  sacerdote.  Year  Book,  10  Hen. 
VII.  18a.     Hertford  v.  Leech.     W.  Jon.  827.     Branch's  Principia,  196. 

The  king  b  persona  sacra,  and  therefore  may  constitute  and  restrain 
ecclesiastical  jurisiyction,  dispense  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  inflict 
ecclesiastical  censures,  &c.,  for  he  is  supreme  ordinary.  Comyn's  Digest. 
Eccl.  Persons,  A. 

The  quotations  contiuned  aboTe,  and  in  other  parts  of  these  notes,  on 
the  extent  of  the  regal  power,  must  be  understood  with  the  same  caution 
as  was  thought  necessary  to  be  expressed  in  the  d7th  Article,  for  this 
power  does  not  in  any  respect  prejudice,  or  oome  in  collision  with  that 
purely  spiritual  authority  delegated  to  the  Church  by  conunisuon  from  its 
Dirine  Founder,  and  called  the  power  qf  the  keys,  which  was  lawfully 
exercised  during  the  first  three  centuries  before  the  emperors  became 
Christian,  not  only  without  their  grant  or  favour,  but  often  against  their 
express  commands.  Spiritual  power  is  cUvided  by  writers  on  this  subject, 
into  that  of  Ordmis  and  Jurudktionit,  That  of  Ordinii  appears  chiefly  in  the 
administiCtion  of  the  Sacraments.  That  of  JuritcUctiofut  is  held  to  be  double : 
fint,  internal,  where  the  Minister  of  God,  by  demonstrations,  persuasions, 
tnstmctions,  and  the  like,  so  convinces  the  inward  conscience  of  a  man,  as 
it  presently  resigns  and  yields  obedience  to  that  which  is  proposed,  as  did 
those  three  thousand  souls  who  were  converted  at  the  preaching  of  St. 
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Peter ;  secondly,  external,  when  Christians  in  foro  exteriori  are  com- 
pelled to  their  duty  and  obedience.  That  power  of  order  and  of  jurisdiction 
internal  our  kings  or  queens  never  claimed,  but  of  jurisdiction  external 
and  what  belongs  to  the  outward  polity  of  the  Church,  they  have  ever 
looked  upon  it  as  their  duty  and  honour  to  become  "  Nursing  Fathers  and 
Mothers.** 

(2)  The  king  is  the  head  of  the  commonwealth  immediate  under  God. 
And  therefore  carrying  God's  stamp  and  mark  among  men,  and  being  as  one 
may  say  a  god  upon  earth,  as  God  b  a  King  in  heaven«  hath  a  shadow  of 
the  excellencies  that  are  in  God  in  a  similitudinary  sort  given  him.  God*8 
excellencies  and  honour  standeth  partly  in  things  incommunicable  unto 
other,  partly  in  such  as  after  a  sort  He  maketh  his  creatures  partakers  of 
both ;  which  the  king  is  said  to  have,  some  in  truth,  other  by  fiction,  all 
by  similitude  from  the  Divine  perfection. — The  excellencies  which  God 
bestoweth  upon  his  creatures  (for  I  will  touch  no  more  but  those  that  the 
books  of  our  law  do  speak  of,  and  such  as  are  leading  rules  to  the  cases 
that  you  shall  find  there  argued  and  debated)  are,  first, majesty,  sovereignty, 
power,  perpetuity,  and  then  the  noble  complement  of  justice  and  truth. 
Finch's  Law,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

(3)  In  a  national  convention  or  parliament  held  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, it  is  declared  *'  Rex,  quia  vicarius  Summi  Regis  est,  ad  hoc 
constitutus  est,  ut  regnum  et  populum  Domini,  et,  super  omnia,  sanc- 
tam.  ecclesiam  regat  et  defendat,"  which  parliamentary  declaration  b 
nearly  a  transcript  from  a  similar  avowal  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Laws 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  cap.  17,  fo.  142.  Spel.  Con.  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
5  Coke's  Reports,  Caudrey's  Case.  Jewel's  Defence  of  hb  Apol.  part  ii. 
cii.  div.  1. 

Rex  ex  jurisdictione  sua  sicut  Dei  minbter  et  vicarius  tribuat  uni- 
cuique  quod  suum  fuerit.  • . .  Omnis  quidem  sub  eo  et  ipse  sub  nullo  nbi 
tantum  sub  Deo. . . .  Et  quidem  sub  lege  esse  debeat,  cum  sit  Dei  vica- 
rius, evidenter  apparet  ad  similitudinem  Jesu  Chrbti  ctigus  vices  gerit 
in  terns.  ...  Ad  hoc  autem  creatus  est  •  .  .  ut  in  eo  Dominus  sedeat 
et  per  ipsum  sua  judicb  discemat.  . . .  Separaro  autem  debet  rex  (cum 
sit  Dei  vicarius  in  terr&)  jus  ab  injuria,  oequum  ab  iniquo,  ut  omnes 
sibi  subjecti  honeste  vivant. . .  .  Nihil  enim  potest  rex  in  terrb,  cum  sit 
Dei  minister  et  vicarius,  nbi  id  solum  quod  de  jure  potest.  Bracton 
de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Anglioe,  lib.  i.  c.  viii. ;  lib.  ii.*  c.  24 ;  lib. 
HI.  c.  9. 

Of  what  kind  soever  the  means  be  whereby  governors  are  lawfully 
advanced  into  their  seats,  we  by  the  law  of  God  stand  bound  meekly  to 
acknowledge  them  for  God's  lieutenants,  and  to  confess  their  power  Hb. 
Hooker^s  Eccl.  Pol.  book  viii.  ch.  ii.  6. 

The  reason  why  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  be  sulvject  unto  all  such 
power  b,  because  all  '*  powers  are  of  God."    They  are  of  God  either 
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indtnting  or  permittiiig  them.  Power  is  then  of  DiWne  institution,  when 
citber  God  himself  doth  deliver,  or  men  by  light  of  nature  find  out  the 
kind  thereof.  So  that  the  power  of  parents  oyer  children,  and  of  husbands 
ofer  their  wivea,  the  power  of  all  sorts  of  superiors,  made  by  consent  of 
commonwealths  within  themseWes,  or  grown  from  agreement  amongst 
Bstions,  such  power  is  of  God's  own  institution  in  respect  of  the  k^d 
thereof.  Again,  if  respect  be  had  unto  those  particular  persons  to  whom 
the  same  is  deriyed,  if  they  either  receive  it  immediately  from  God,  as 
Moses  and  Aaron  did  ;  or  from  nature,  as  parents  do  ;  or  from  men  by  a 
■stand  and  orderly  course,  as  every  governor  appointed  in  any  common* 
wealth,  by  the  order  thereof,  doth  :  then  is  not  the  kind  of  their  power 
only  of  God*s  instituting,  but  the  derivation  thereof  also  into  their  persons, 
is  from  Him.  He  hath  placed  them  in  their  rooms,  and  doth  term  them 
hit  ministers  ;  subjection  therefore  is  due  unto  all  such  powers,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  of  God's  own  institution,  even  then  when  they  are  of  man*s 
creation,  omni  humanse  creatune  :  which  things  the  heathens  themselves 
do  admowledge. 

As  for  them  that  exerdse  power  altogether  agunst  order,  although  the 
kiad  of  power  which  they  have  may  be  of  God,  yet  is  their  exercise 
thereof  against  God,  and  therefore  not  of  God,  otherwise  than  by  per- 
aission,  as  all  injustice  is.     Ibid,  book  viii.  Appendix. 

The  natural  body  of  the  king  being  thus  invested  with  his  politic  and 
royal  capacity,  we  behold  him  as  the  representative  and  lieutenant  of  God 
Almighty,  who  is  King  of  kings.  All  power  is  from  God,  and  Impcrium 
Don  msi  Divino  Fato  datur.  Essay  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  King  of 
England,  by  Thomas  Staveley,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  17G9, 
annexed  to  ''  The  Romish  Horseleech,"  p.  228. 

(4)  Collect  in  the  Inauguration  Service. 

(5)  On  the  subject  of  the  royal  supremacy,  see  the  whole  of  the  8th 
book  of  "The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  by  the  incomparable 
Hooker,  **  whom  most  political  writers,  though  differing  in  opinion  among 
themselves,  respectfully  look  up  to  and  eagerly  cite  in  support  of  their 
•everal  persuasions.**    Wooddesson's  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 

The  greatest  security  of  the  Church  is  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 
whereby  as  a  body  spiritual  it  is  united  to  the  king  as  head,  who  is 
thereby  its  protector  and  defender.  Answer  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  An 
Examination  of  the  Scheme  of  Church  Power,  laid  down  in  the  Codex 
Juris  Eccleaiastici  Anglicani,  &c,  1735. 

(5*)  13  Eliz.  c.  12. 

I  Horn.  11.  lib.  A.  vcr.  279. 
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(6)  Tho  Canon  is  in  those  words,  "  Whoso  shall  hereafter  affirm,  that 
tho  king's  miyesty  hath  not  the  same  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical 
that  the  godly  kings  had  amongst  the  Jews,  and  Christian  emperors  in  the 
Primitive  Church,  or  impeach  in  any  part  his  regal  supremacy  in  the  said 
causes  restored  to  the  crown,  and  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  therein  esta- 
blished, let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso  ftu;to,  and  not  restored  but  only 
by  the  archbishop,  after  his  repentance  and  publick  revocation  of  those 
his  wicked  errours." 

The  first  of  tho  same  Canons  requires,  that  "  all  ecclesiastical  persons 
having  cure  of  souls,  and  all  other  preachers  and  readers  of  divinity  lectures 
shall  to  the  uttermost  of  their  wit,  knowledge^  and  learning,  purely  and 
sincerely  (without  any  colour  of  dissimulation),  teach,  manifest,  open  and 
declare,  four  times  every  year  (at  the  least)  in  their  sermons  and  other 
collations  and  lectures,**  what  is  there  expressed  respecting  the  supremacy. 
Tho  27th  Canon  forbids  the  administration  of  the  holy  communion  "  to 
any  that  have  spoken  against,  and  depraved  his  miyesty's  sovereign  autho- 
rity in  causes  ecclesiastical ;"  and  by  the  55th  Canon,  "  before  all  sermons, 
lectures,  and  homilies,**  the  form  of  prayer  setting  forth  the  king*s  titles 
and  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  is  prescribed  to  be  used.  See  also  tho 
Canon  of  1640,  **  Concerning  the  regal  power,"  and  the  Directions  of 
King  George  I.  to  the  bishops  in  1714,  that  they  require  the  clergy  in 
their  prayer  before  sermon,  to  keep  strictly  to  the  form  in  the  55th 
Canon  contained,  or  to  the  full  effect  thereof;  and  providing  that 
**  nothing  in  the  said  direction  shall  be  understood  to  discharge  any 
person  from  preaching  in  defence  of  the  regal  supremacy  established  by 
law,  as  often  and  in  such  manner  as  the  first  Canon  of  this  Church  doth 
require.** 

(7)  Hooker's  Ecd.  Pol.  book  viiL  ch.  i.  1  ;  ch.  iii. 

(8)  "  Ego  Constantini,  vos  Petri  Gladium  habetis  in  manibus."  King 
Edgar^s  Speech  to  his  Clergy.     Ailred.  Rival.  Coll.  361.  16. 

(9)  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  book  i.  ch.  ii.  8. 

(10)  Ipse  autem  rex  non  debet  esse  sub  homine,  sed  sub  Deo,  et  sub  lego, 
quia  lex  fadt  regem.  Attribuat  igitur  rex  legi  quod  lex  attribuit  ei,  vide- 
licet dominationem  et  potestatem,  non  est  enim  rex  ubi  dominatur  voluntas 
et  non  lex.  Bracton  de  Leg.  Angl.  lib.  i.  c  8.  4  Co.  ad  Lect.  Branches 
Principia,  p.  195, 196. 

Happier  that  people  whose  law  is  their  king  in  the  greatest  things,  than 
that  whose  lung  is  himself  their  law.  Where  the  king  doth  guide  the 
state,  and  the  law  the  king,  that  commonwealth  is  like  a  harp  or  melodious 
instrument,  the  strings  whereof  are  tuned  and  handled  all  by  one,  following 
■a  laws  the  rules  and  canons  of  muncal  science.  Hooker's  Ecd.  Pol. 
book  8.  c  ii.  12. 
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For  the  received  laws  and  liberty  of  the  Church  the  king  hath  supreme 
aothority  and  power,  but  against  them,  none.     Ibid,  book  8.  c.  ii.  17. 

(11)  Sentencia  lata  super  cartas, &c.  Statutes  at  Large,  21  Hen.  III. 

(12)  The  &mous  statute  of  Magna  Charta,  both  at  its  making  and  con- 
firmation, more  resembles  a  federative  treaty  than  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
Wooddesson's  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  England,  toI.  i.  p.  13. 

(13)  In  primis  concessimus  Deo  et  hac  prsesenti  carta  nostra  confir- 
mavimus  pro  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  imperpetuam  quod  ecclesia 
Anglicana  libera  sit  et  habeat  omnia  jura  sua  integra  et  libortates  suas 
illsEsas.  Statutes  at  Large,  9  Hen.  III. 

(U)  A  true  idea  of  this  part  of  our  constitution  is  given  by  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  in  his  treatise  on  "  the  Ancient  Government  of  England,"  who 
compares  it  to  an  arch,  and  says,  "  That  the  common  law  is  but  the  half 
arch  of  the  government,  tending  on  to  the  temporal  part  thereof,  and  not 
unto  the  ecclesiastical.  That  he  cannot  well  present  the  one  without  the 
other,  and  must  therefore  take  a  project  of  the  whole  arch,  that  so  the 
strength  and  uniformity  in  both  parts  may  the  better  be  conceived.  As, 
therefore,  each  side  of  an  arch  descendeth  alike  from  the  cone  or  top 
point,  so  both  the  parts  of  that  their  government  was  alike  deduced  from 
tfie  king."     Part  2.  p.  49. 

(15)  Caudrey's  case.    5  Coke's  Reports,  p.  viii. 

(16)  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  ch.  6.  p.  235  n.,  where  the  form 
of  oath  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  is  transcribed. 

(17)  In  the  year  1717  the  lower  house  of  convocation  drew  up  a  hostile 
representation  respecting  Bishop  Hoadley's  "  Preservative  against  the 
NoD-jurors,"  and  "  Sermon  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ "  written  in  defence 
of  the  existing  government,  and  shielded  by  their  public  approbation,  but 
it  had  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  Bishops,  when  the  king*s  government 
sent  down  a  writ  of  prorogation,  being  warned  by  the  great  scandal  of  some 
fonner  controversies,  and  determined  to  protect  a  prelate  who  was  the 
earnest  advocate  of  their  own  opinions.  From  that  day  the  convocation 
appears  to  have  been  doomed  to  a  perpetual  silence.  Preface  to  Card- 
weirs  Synodalia,  p.  xviii. 

(18)  The  first  of  these  ecclesiastical  synods  recorded  to  be  holden  in 
Britain  was  in  the  year  429,  for  stopping  the  progress  of  the  Pelagian 
heresy.  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  b.  1.  c.  17.  See  also  the  account  of 
the  synod  held  by  Augustine  and  the  British  Bishops,  b.  2.  ch.  2. 
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(10)  In  the  case  of  Bird  and  Smith  (Moore,  p.  783)  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor called  to  his  assistance  Popham,  Chief  Justice  ;  Coke,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Flemming,  Chief  Baron,  and  they  all  agreed, — 
3.  "  That  the  canons  of  the  Church  made  by  the  convocation  and  the  king 
without  the  parliament  were  binding  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as 
an  act  of  parliament.  For  they  say  that  by  common  law  every  bishop  in 
his  diocese,  archbishop  in  his  province,  and  the  convocation  in  the  nation, 
may  make  canons  to  bind  within  their  limits  :  for  that  the  convocation  of 
the  clergy  was  once  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  this  realm,  and  after 
severed  for  ease,  and  carry  their  peculiar  function  with  them  into  the  house 
of  convocation  ; — whereby  when  the  convocation  makes  canons  of  things 
appertaining  to  them,  and  the  king  confirms  them,  they  will  bind  the  whole 
realm.** 

(20)  It  is  so  obvious  to  every  one's  understanding,  so  suitable  to  common 
sense  and  reason,  that  it  will  require  but  little  argument  to  prove,  that  as 
they  are  most  conversant  with  spiritual  persons,  and  in  spiritual  things, 
they  must  certainly  best  know,  and  are  best  able  to  give  their  advice  in 
relaUon  thereto  ;  and  as  his  Majesty  has  an  undoubted  right  to  consult  and 
advise  with  whom  he  pleases,  so  his  own  wisdom  will  direct  in  the  choice  of 
his  counsellors  to  those  whom  he  thinks  most  capable  ;  and  he  has  a  right 
to  the  obedience  and  advice  of  his  subjects  when  he  is  pleased  to  require 
it.  The  prelacy  was  therefore  founded  and  endowed  with  honours  and 
possessions  by  the  kings  and  nobles  of  this  realm,  that  he  might  have 
persons  of  distinction  to  assist  him  in  all  spiritual  matters,  who  might  like- 
wise, by  their  station,  be  the  best  judges  of  all  spiritual  persons. 

Agreeable  to  this  design  of  their  institution  has  been  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  our  princes  and  parliaments  ever  since  the  Reformation. 

Is  there  any  order  of  men  in  the  kingdom  that  is  better  acquidnted  with 
spiritual  persons  and  spiritual  things,  than  the  bishops  and  clergy  ;  or  any 
that  have  the  prosperity  of  religion,  or  the  good  of  the  Church,  as  by  law 
established,  more  at  heart  ?  Why  does  the  prince,  in  matters  relating  to 
the  army,  advise  with  his  generals ;  in  matters  relating  to  the  navy,  with 
his  admirals ;  in  the  revenue^  with  the  managers  of  hb  treasury  ?  but  that 
these,  by  the  experience  they  have  acquired,  and  the  application  they  give 
to  the  business  in  their  several  stations,  are  presumed  to  be  most  capable 
of  giving  right  advice.  And  although  at  some  times  and  in  some  instances 
it  should  happen  that  the  advice  they  give  is  not  right,  this  does  not 
affect  the  general  role ;  nor  does  it  discourage  princes  horn  continuing  to 
use  the  assistance  of  any  of  those,  who  are  best  qualified  by  their  stations 
to  give  them  true  accounts  of  persons  and  things 

It  is  true,  that  in  some  cases  the  steps  taken  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
VMj  also  affect  the  civil  state  ;  bat  when  that  happens,  the  prince  has  his 
state  counaellors  at  hand,  to  give  him  timelj  warning  of  any  advice  which 
charchmen  give,  that  may  be  pngudicial  to  his  other  afiaira :  and  it  must 
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be  remenbered  that  the  thing  pleaded  for  is,  ooly  admee  and  asstsUmce,  as 
proper  to  be  received  from  churchmen  in  Church  matters 

If  in  these  matters  thej  are  not  allowed  to  be  advised  with,  in  what  are 
tbey  ?  In  the  army  ?  No.  Theirs  b  the  doctrine  of  peace.  In  the 
oaTy?  No.  In  the  treasury?  'Tls  none  of  their  prorince.  In  the 
eommon  law  ?  There  is  a  general  prohibition ;  'tis  mere  temporal  matter. 
Wherein  are  they  to  advise,  wherein  to  assist,  if  not  in  spiritual  things, 
and  in  relation  to  spiritual  persons  ?  But  it  is,  oi/  affiurs,  that  concern 
spiritual  persons  or  spiritual  things. 

Were  those  bbhops,  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  under  a 
clerical  administration  in  Church  afiairs  less  zealous  for  the  support  of  the 
reTolution,  for  settling  and  defending  the  Protestant  succession,  less 
careful  of  the  rights  and  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  or  less  solicitous 
for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  kingdom?  No.  Answer  to  a  late 
pamphlet,  entitled  An  Examination  of  the  Scheme  of  Church  Power,  laid 
down  in  the  Codex  Juris  Ecclesiastici  Anglicani,  &c.,  1735. 

(21)  See  Note  (28*),  post. 

(22)  Our  legislators,  however,  that  their  acts,  in  matters  of  spiritual 
concern,  may  conform  to  and  be  influenced  by  the  law  divinely  revealed, 
oagfat,  constitutionally,  to  consult  with  the  sacred  interpreters  of  that  law. 
especially  when  assembled  in  convocation.  Wooddesson's  Lectures  on 
the  Law  of  England,  vol.  i.  Lect.  13. 

The  parliament  of  England,  together  with  the  convocation  annexed 
thereunto,  is  that  whereupon  the  very  essence  of  all  government  within 
this  kingdom  doth  depend  ;  it  is  even  the  body  of  the  whole  realm  ;  it 
consisteth  of  the  king,  and  of  all  that  within  the  land  are  subject  unto  him  ; 
for  they  all  are  there  present,  either  in  person,  or  by  such  as  they  voluntarily 
have  derived  their  very  personal  right  unto.  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  book  viii. 
cb.  vL  11. 

What  regard  is  due  to  convocation  for  their  acts  in  former  times  may 
be  known  from  these,  among  other  of  their  proceedings.  In  the  year 
1536,  the  motion  for  translating  the  Bible  into  English  came  from  the 
convocation,  as  appears  from  the  petition  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors 
to  the  king:  and  at  the  same  time  it  made  the  Scriptures,  with  the 
.  Aposties',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  the  standard  of  fdth,  and 
removed  the  worship  of  saints  and  images.  In  1547  it  was  first  deter- 
mined there,  that  the  eucharist  ought  to  be  received  by  all  Christians  in 
both  kinds.  In  1562.  articles  of  religion  were  agreed  upon  in  convocation  : 
and  in  1661,  our  present  inestimable  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
reviewed,  altered,  and  enlarged  in  convocation,  before  it  was  recommended 
by  the  king  to  be  confirmed  by  parliament. 

(23)  ParL  Hist.  212. 216. 

(23*)  At  the  institution  of  parishes  bv  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Can- 

b2    * 
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torbury,  a.d.  G64,  the  patronage  of  churches  was  annexed  to  the  endow- 
ment by  the  same  common  right,  which  made  kings  patrons  of  the  cathe- 
drals, sees,  and  monasteries  of  their  own  foundation ;  a  right  which  all  our 
Saxon  princes  enjoyed  iu  these  times,  and  exercised  without  dispute. 
Thus  the  West  Saxon  kings  ^  put  Birinus  and  Agilbert  into  the  see  of 
Dorchester ;  Wini  and  Lcutherius  into  that  of  Winchester  ;  the  former 
of  which  two  last  being  afterwards  expelled,  was,  by  a  simoniacal  contract 
with  King  Wulfhere,  promoted  to  the  see  of  London.  Thus  Sigebert, 
King  of  the  East  Angles  ',  made  Felix  Bishop  of  Dunwich,  and  Furseeus 
Abbot  of  Cnobbersburg  ;  so  the  same  Wulfhere  made  Chadd  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  and  Sexulf  ^  Abbot  of  Peterborough  :  and  *  Aidan,  Finan, 
Colman,  Wilfrid,  and  Cuthbert,  were  all  put  into  their  sees  by  the 
Northumbrian  princes.  This  royal  nomination  was  in  those  days  con- 
ceived to  be  so  necessary,  that,  when  any  prelates  were  thus  appointed  in 
conquered  countries,  they  imagined  they  lost  their  bishoprics,  when  the 
countries  which  composed  their  dioceses  were  lost  by  the  prince  that 
named  them,  and  came  to  be  repossessed  by  the  rightful  owners.  Thus 
Trumwin  quitted  his  see  of  Abercom  *,  when  the  part  of  Scotland  which 
had  formed  his  diocese  whilst  in  the  possession  of  the  Northumbrians,  was 
recovered  by  the  Picts  ;  as  *  Eadhed  did  his  of  Sidnacester,  when  Lindsey 
was  reconquered  by  the  Mercians.  The  person  so  named  to  fill  a  see, 
was  indeed  to  be  approved  by  the  bishops  of  the  province,  because  it  was  their 
business  to  consecrate  him  :  and  this  act  was  to  be  ])erformed  publicly  in 
the  greatest  city  of  the  diocese,  that  the  people  might  give  their  attesta- 
tion to  his  life  and  conversation  ;  on  which  account  it  was  deemed  irregu- 
lar, unless  in  a  case  of  necessity,  to  take  one  from  any  other  diocese  than 
that  which  he  was  appointed  to  govern.  Kings,  indeed,  were  soon  pre- 
vailed upon  to  allow  some  monasteries  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own 
abbot  from  among  themselves,  which  put  others  upon  soliciting  the  same 
favour :  but  some  ages  passed  before  they  granted  any  such  indulgence 
with  regard  to  bishops ;  of  which,  however,  Bede  in  his  letter  to  Egbert, 
Archbishop  of  York,  suggests  an  occasion.  After  representing  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  neglect  of  the  pastoral  duties,  which  was  unavoidable 
in  so  large  a  diocese  as  York,  he  presses  the  archbishop  to  use  hb  credit 
with  King  Ceolulph,  to  engage  him  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  his 
country,  and  to  erect  so  many  new  bishoprics  that  there  might  be  twelve 
in  his  province.  But  as  the  exorbitant  grants  of  that  prince's  predecessors 
had  made  it  difficult  to  find  a  vacant  place  for  a  new  see,  and  suffident 
endowments  for  new  bishops  and  their  clergy,  he  proposes  that  a  gpreat 
council  should  be  called,  and  by  a  resolution  or  ordinance  of  that  body, 
with  the  consent  of  the  king  and  the  prelates,  some  monasteries  should  be 
pitched  upon  to  be  the  seats  of  new  bishops.     As  the  abbot  and  monks  of 

1  Bede,  1.  iii.  r.  7.  *  lb.  I.  ii.  e.  15;  1.  iil  c.  19 ;  1.  Iv.  c.  3. 

>  Chroii.  »ax.  a.d.  656.  *  Bede,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  28.    Vita  CathberU,  c.  24. 

»  Bede,  I.  !▼.  c.  2G.  •lb.  c.  12. 
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such  a  convent  might  probably  do  all  in  their  power  to  oppose  an  ordi- 
oaoce  of  this  nature,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  a  bad  expedient  for 
engaging  them  to  acquiesce  in  it,  to  give  them  a  licence  or  privilege 
(termed  in  later  days  a  conge  tfeSre),  for  choosing  out  of  their  own  body 
the  person  who  was  to  be  ordained,  and  who  was  at  once  to  preside  over 
the  monastery  and  his  adjacent  diocese  ;  or  in  case  there  should  be  none 
among  them  fit  for  the  episcopal  oflBce,  they  should  still  have  the  canonical 
examination  and  approbation  of  the  person  nominated  out  of  some  other 
part  of  the  diocese.  The  kings  of  England  did  afterwards,  on  some 
occasions,  take  this  method  of  endowing  sees ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  in 
such  cases  they  allowed  the  privilege  proposed  to  the  monasteries,  whose 
abbatical  manse,  or  the  revenue  of  the  abbot,  was  annexed  to  the  bishopric. 
Carte*s  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 

After  the  Conquest  the  same  custom  of  consulting  the  bishops  on  the 
occasion  of  filling  up  the  appointments  to  vacant  sees,  at  least  the  im- 
portant ones,  appears  to  have  continued.  Thus  we  read  of  Henry  I.  con^ 
9enmg  the  biihopt  and  temporal  nobility  at  Windsor  to  consult  about  the 
choice  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  the  king  designed  to  pro- 
mote Faricius,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  but  perceiving  the  prelates  were  unani-' 
MOW  for  Ralph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  complied.  Collier's  Eccl.  History 
of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  803.  On  Ralph's  death,  the  king,  about  the  Can- 
dlemas following,  called  a  council  of  his  prelates  and  nobility  at  Gloucester 
to  consider  of  a  proper  person  to  succeed  him  ;  some  of  the  monks  at  Can- 
terbnry  were  likewise  summoned  thither  either  to  elect  or  admit  and 
receive  the  successor.  When  the  council  met,  the  king  desired  the  bishops 
to  agree  on  a  Jit  man  to  fill  that  dignity,  and  he  would  approve  whomever  they 
recommended:  and  William  of  Corboil  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  bishops, 
elected  by  the  monks,  confirmed  by  the  king,  and  accepted  by  all  the 
bishops  for  their  primate.     Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  512. 

And  here  we  may  mention  by  the  way,  that  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  a 
question  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  is  now  being  agitated  as  to  the 
▼aiidity  of  an  election  of  a  bishop  by  a  majority  of  canons,  without  the 
consent  of  the  dean  and  others  of  the  canons,  was  sent  on  appeal  to  the 
pope.  It  was  the  case  of  the  election  of  Anselm,  nephew  of  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  see  of  London,  by  the  majority  of  the 
canons  of  St.  PaulV  The  dean  and  his  party  made  their  appeal  to  Rome, 
and  at  last  got  the  election  voided.  The  pope's  sentence  for  annulling  the 
Section  went  on  this  ground,  viz.,  because  it  was  made  without  the  dean's 
hnowUdge  and  consent^  who,  according  to  right,  ought  to  give  his  vote  first  in 
ikedujiceofa  bishop.     Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  328. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  see  of  Canterbury  being  vacant,  the  king, 
who  was  in  Normandy,  dispatched  Chancellor  Becket  into  England,  under 
colour  of  managing  some  business  relating  to  the  state,  but  with  a  design 
to  prefer  him  to  the  archbishopric.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Bishops  of 
Chichester,  Exeter,  and  Rochester,  came  to  the  convent  of  Canterbury 
with  an  order  from  the  king,  that  the  prior,  with  some  of  the  monks, 
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should  repair  to  London,  and  meet  the  bishops  and  clergy  there,  in  order  to 
the  election  of  an  archbishop,  Wibert  the  prior  obeyed  the  order,  and 
found  the  prelates  convened  at  London.  And  here,  after  some  dispute, 
Thomas,  the  Chancellor  of  England,  was  elected.  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist, 
vol.  i.  p.  348. 

During  the  dbputes  which  afterwards  arose  between  the  king  and  arch- 
bishop, at  a  great  council  of  the  prelates  and  nobility  of  England  as- 
sembled at  Clarendon,  a.d.  1164,  Becket  was  prevailed  on  to  engage 
upon  oath,  and  "  on  the  word  of  a  priest,  faithfully  to  observe  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  royal  customs  used  in  the  time  of  the  king's  grandfather, 
without  any  prevarication  whatever  ;**  all  the  bishops  swearing  after  his 
example,  in  the  same  form  and  to  the  same  effect.  These  ancient  royal 
customs  had  not  yet  been  committed  to  writing,  being  known  only  by 
common  practice  and  usage  immemorial ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  to 
specify  some  of  them,  to  prevent  any  future  dispute  on  the  subject.  A 
committee  of  the  most  ancient  and  knowing  persons  among  the  prelates 
and  nobility  was  appointed  to  draw  them  up  in  writing ;  and  this  being 
done  in  sixteen  articles,  they  were  read  in  the  great  council,  approved, 
and  ordered  to  be  observed  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  articles, 
commonly  called  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  were  all  expressly  recog- 
nized as  the  rights  of  the  Crown  by  both  the  archbishops  and  twelve 
bishops,  who  all  swore  to  observe  them  in  the  same  terms  as  before  ;  and 
on  January  dOth,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  whose 
names  arc  recited,  put  their  seals  to  the  instrument,  of  which  there  were 
three  indented  copies  made  ;  one  lodged  among  the  records  of  the 
crown,  and  the  others  delivered  to  the  two  archbishops. 

The  12th  of  these  constitutions  provides  that, "  when  any  archbishopric, 
bishopric,  abbey,  or  priory  of  royal  foundation  or  patronage,  becomes 
vacant,  the  king  shall  enter  upon  it,  and  receive  all  the  issues  and  profits 
thereof,  as  of  his  own  demesne  lands  ;  and  when  ho  shall  think  fit  to  pro- 
vide for  such  church,  he  shall  send  for  the  most  considerable  persons  of 
the  chapter  or  convent,  and  the  election  Is  to  be  made  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  with  the  king's  consent,  and  by  the  advice  of  such  dignitaries  of  the 
realm  as  the  king  shall  call  together  for  that  purpose^;  and  the  person  elected 
shall  there,  before  his  consecration,  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king  as 
his  liege  lord,  of  life,  limb,  and  terrene  honour,  saving  his  order."  Carte's 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  585.  587. 

After  the  death  of  Becket,  the  king  being  in  Normandy,  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  were  sent  for  to  proceed  to  an  election  ;  delegates  were  sent 
from  the  convent  to  an  assembly  of  the  bishops  and  cloigy  convened  in 
London,  but  nothing  was  done  by  reason  of  the  refractoriness  of  the 
monks,  who  insisted  on  having  the  sole  (so  they  called  a  ft^e)  election, 
exclusive  of  the  bishops  of  the  province.   This  (says  the  historian)  was  so 

'  In  Lingard*!  History  of  En^and,  vol.  ii.  p.  31 7,  the  words  are  tnuislatcd,  "and 
with  tho  advico  of  snch  prdates  as  the  king  may  call  to  his  aaaistancc.** 
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etmtnry  to  ikepraeHoe  of  ike  whole  CkrittioH  Church  m  the  fint  ages  of  the 
Gotpeit  and  to  the  autom  of  the  Chtaxk  of  England  m  parOcular,  that  the 
monks,  reflecting  more  coolly  on  their  proceedings,  began  to  be  appre- 
hensif  e  of  fidling  into  some  inconveniences  by  their  obstinacy,  and  at  last 
pitcbed  upon  three  unexceptionable  persons  whom  they  recommended  to 
Richard  de  Lucy,  Guardian  of  the  realm,  in  order  to  the  admission  of 
Moe  one  of  them  by  the  bishop/  and  kh^s  approbation.  Richard  oon- 
Teiied  the  English  bishops  at  London,  and  the  prior  attending  with  some 
of  the  monks,  Roger,  Abbot  of  Bee,  was  chosen  on  March  2nd,  vM  the 
epprobation  of  the  bishops,  and  confirmed  by  the  royal  assent.  Carte*s 
Hist,  of  England,  yoI.  i.  p.  654.  In  1184  the  see  of  Canterbury  again 
became  racant,  and  the  bishops  and  monks  of  Canterbury  were  summoned  to 
Lamkm,  when  the  Bishop  of  London,  proposing  Baldwin,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  all  the  prelates  concurred  in  his  election,  and  the  monks  went 
twtjr  without  giving  their  assent.  The  bishops,  presenting  their  elect  to 
the  king,  Baldwin  was  approved  ;  but  Henry  was  forced  to  go  himself  to 
Canterbury  to  persuade  the  monks  to  acquiesce  ;  which  they  consented 
to  upon  being  allowed  the  formality  of  an  election.     Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  709. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  trace  the  mode  by  which  the  papal  power  com- 
pelled the  kings  of  England  to  relinquish  their  right  of  appointing  to  vacant 
^boprics,  under  the  advice  and  assbtance  of  the  prelates  and  dignitaries 
of  the  realm,  as  declared  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

On  the  death  of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of 
&ng  John,  a  double  election  was  ma()e  by  two  parties  of  the  monks  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  who  claimed  the  right  to  choose  the  metro- 
politan under  a  disputed  grant  from  King  Henry  I.,  one  of  which  parties 
had  elected  the  person  recommended  by  the  king,  John,  Bishop  of 
Norwich. 

The  question  being  referred  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  he  annulled  both 
the  elections,  recommended  Stephen  Latfgton,  a  cardinal  priest,  to  the 
proxies  of  both  parties,  and  frightened  the  monks,  under  a  threat  of  excom- 
munication, into  compliance,  who  accordingly  elected  Langton  at  Viterbo, 
and  he  was  consecrated  by  the  pope.  This  greatly  incensed  the  king,  who 
charged  the  monks  with  treason,  and  sent  down  a  military  force,  which 
drove  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  seized  their  effects  for  the  king's  use. 
He  then  sent  a  reprimanding  letter  to  the  pope,  that  he  would  maintain 
the  honour  of  his  crown  at  the  utmost  hazard,  and  that  he  was  unalterably 
determined  never  to  consent  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  pope  then  wrote  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  own  Stephen 
for  their  metropolitan,  and  desired  three  of  them  to  go  to  the  king,  and 
entreat  him  to  receive  him  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  three 
bidiops  waited  on  the  king  accordingly,  and  intimated  that  unless  he  gave 
tttia&ction,  his  kingdom  would  be  put  under  an  interdict.  Upon  this,  the 
king  broke  out  into  a  great  rage,  and  swore  that  if  either  themselves  or  any 
other  peiBOD  were  so  hardy  as  to  interdict  his  dominions,  he  would  imme- 
diateiy  seize  the  estates  of  the  Church,  and  cx|)cl  the  bishops  and  clergy. 
He  likewbe  ordered  the  bishops  to  go  out  of  his  presence  immediately. 
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for  fear  of  carrying  some  mark  of  infamy  along  with  them.  These  prelates 
finding  no  impression  could  be  made  on  the  king,  ventured  to  execute  the 
pope's  commission  in  Lent  following,  and  upon  the  Monday  in  Passion 
week  put  the  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  Thus  there  was  an  in- 
termission of  divine  service,  and  all  the  offices  of  the  priesthood,  except 
the  baptizing  of  children,  taking  confessions,  and  giving  the  communion  to 
dying  persons,  and  the  people  brought  their  dead  and  buried  them  in 
ditches  and  highways  without  any  funeral  service.  As  for  the  three  bishops, 
as  soon  as  they  had  executed  the  pope's  order  and  given  the  blow,  they 
went  privately  beyond  sea,  and  so  did  some  of  the  others. 

The  king,  enraged  at  the  interdict,  commanded  the  prelates,  and  those 
that  abetted  their  proceedings,  to  depart  the  kingdom,  and  ordered  his 
sheriflb  and  lay  officers  to  take  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  into  their  custody, 
and  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  And  now  the  pope  was  resolved 
to  exert  himself  further,  and  play  more  of  his  thunder,  for  he  proceeded  to 
excommunicato  the  king,  and  publish  the  sentence  thoughout  the  country, 
so  that  he  might  be  avoided  by  every  body.  Some  time  afterwards,  the 
pope's  nuncios,  Pandulphus  and  Durandus,  had  an  audience  of  the  king, 
being  sent  for  by  him,  to  adjust  differences.  Part  of  their  terms  being 
that  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  other  prelates  beyond 
seas,  and  all  their  friends  and  dependants,  might  have  liberty  to  return  and 
live  peaceably  in  England,  the  king  told  them  in  reply,  that  he  was  wiUiug 
to  return  what  he  had  seized,  "  but  as  for  that  Stephen,"  said  he,  "  he  can 
never  be  so  secured  by  a  safe  cx)nduct,  but  that  I'll  hang  him  as  soon  as  he 
sets  foot  upon  my  dominions."  In  support  of  his  rights,  the  king  urged 
that  his  predecessors  had  bestowed  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  and  abbeys, 
in  their  bedchamber :  for  instance.  King  Edward  the  Confessor  gave  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester  to  Wulstan,  and  when  William  the  Conqueror  at- 
tempted to  deprive  him  of  his  see  because  he  did  not  understand  French » 
Wulstan  refused  to  return  hifti  the  pastoral  staff,  because  he  had  not 
received  it  from  him,  but  carried  it  to  King  Edward's  tomb,  where  it  stuck 
so  hat  that  nobody  could  pull  it  away  but  that  holy  bishop.  To  this  he 
added,  that  within  his  own  memory  his  father.  King  Henry,  had  given 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  to  St.  Thomas. 

The  king  at  length  offered  that,  on  condition  Langton  would  resign  his 
archbishopric,  the  pope  might  dbpose  of  that  preferment,  and  that  he 
would  accept  of  any  person  of  his  holiness's  nomination,  and  that  possibly 
after  that  he  might  at  the  pope*s  request  bestow  a  b'lshopric  on  Langton. 
'*  'Tis  not  the  custom  of  Holy  Church,"  replied  Pandulphus, "  to  degrade  an 
archbishop  without  sufficient  grounds ;  but  when  princes  prove  refractory 
and  disobedient,  'tis  her  method  to  take  them  lower  and  throw  them  out 
of  their  seat."  The  nuncio  then  proceeded  to  tell  him,  that  from  that  day 
he  excommunicated  all  those  who  should  communicate  with  him,  that  he 
absolved  all  his  subjects  from  their  homage  and  allegiance,  that  he  gave 
liberty  to  his  earls  and  barons  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  further,  that  his 
holiness  designed  shortly  to  send  an  army  into  England  to  maintun  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  and  that  on  the  arrival  of  those  forces,  he  commanded 
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all  to  repair  to  the  pope^s  standard,  and  submit  to  the  orders  of  his  general. 
•  Have  you  anj  thing  more  to  menace  T  said  the  king.  ••  Yes  *  said 
Pandulphus,  *^  we  tell  you  in  the  name  of  God,  that  from  this  day  forward 
neither  you  nor  any  of  your  heirs  can  wear  the  crown."  The  king  then 
gave  the  nuncio  to  understand  with  an  oath,  that  had  he  come  into  the 
kmgdom  without  being  sent  for  by  him,  he  should  have  disposed  the  , 
nando  to  a  post  he  would  not  have  liked,  and  made  this  his  last 
mischief. 

Upon  this  the  king  ordered  the  sheriffs  and  other  o£Bcers  of  justice  to 
bring  forth  their  prisoners.  Some  of  these  the  king  ordered  to  be  hanged ; 
some  to  have  their  eyes  pulled  out ;  and  some  had  their  feet  and  hands 
chopped  off,  imagining  the  sight  of  these  executions  might  strike  a  terror 
into  Pandulphus,  and  work  him  to  his  purpose. 

The  pope  thought  it  was  now  high  time  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost, 
snd  give  the  last  stroke  ;  and  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  conclave,  he 
pronounces  King  John  deposed.  The  di£BcuIty  was  to  get  the  sentence 
executed.  He  conceived  Philip,  King  of  France,  most  proper  for  this 
purpose.  Ho  wrote  to  him,  therefore,  to  undertake  the  service  ;  and  to 
encourage  the  expedition,  he  promised  him  a  plenary  indulgence,  and  the 
fee  simple  of  the  crown  of  England  for  his  pains. 

In  January,  1213,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  Eustachius,  Bishop  of  Ely,  came  from  Rome  into  France, 
and  published  the  pope*s  sentence  against  King  John.  Philip,  King  of 
France,  was  glad  of  the  opportunity,  and  prepared  to  make  a  descent  upon 
England  ;  commanding  all  his  barons  to  attend  him  with  their  tenants  at 
Roan,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  estates. 

The  King  of  England  was  not  negligent  in  his  defence,  but  raised  the 
posse  of  the  kingdom,  and  drew  dovm  his  troops  to  the  coast  towns,  where 
be  suspected  the  French  might  land. 

While  things  were  thus  drawing  towards  a  decision  in  the  field,  two 
Knights  Templars  landed  at  Dover,  and  acquainted  the  king  that  Pan- 
dulphus desired  to  come  over  ;  and  that  he  had  proposals  to  make  him  in 
order  to  an  accommodation.  The  king  agreed  to  the  motion,  and  sent 
Pandulphus  an  invitation.  This  nuncio,  at  hb  first  audience,  made  a 
frightful  representation  of  the  juncture ;  he  told  his  highness  that  the 
King  of  France  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  with  a  formidable  fleet  and 
army  ;  that  he  had  an  authority  from  the  pope  to  seize  his  dominions ; 
and  that  his  holiness  had  conveyed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Englbh  crown 
to  that  prince  and  his  successors — that  King  Philip  had  given  out,  that 
most  of  the  English  nobility  had  sent  him  an  invitation,  and  declared  them- 
selves his  subjects  under  hand  and  seal — that  notwithstanding  the  black- 
ness of  the  prospect,  it  was  in  his  highnesses  power  to  dispel  the  cloud,  and 
retrieve  his  affairs  ;  and  that  in  case  he  was  willing  to  make  satisfaction 
for  the  injuries  he  had  done,  and  stand  to  the  decision  of  the  Church,  his 
holioesa  would  recover  him  his  crown. 

By  this  discourse  of  the  nuncio,  the  king  perceived  himself  surprisingly 
distressed,  and  that  things  were  brought  to  the  last  extremity.     The 
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motives  which  deterxniDed  him  to  a  compliance  were  these  : — First,  ho 
considered  he  had  been  five  years  under  an  excommunication ;  this 
thought  laj  uneasy  upon  his  conscience,  and  made  him  think  himself 
unsafe  as  to  the  other  world.  Secondly,  the  King  of  France  lay  ready  to 
invade  him  with  a  numerous  army ;  and  in  case  he  came  to  try  hb  fortune 
in  the  field,  he  was  afraid  the  English  would  desert ;  and  that  which  was 
thought  to  affect  him  more  than  all  the  rest  was,  the  nearness  of 
Ascension-day  ;  at  which  term,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  one  Peter, 
a  hermit/ he  was  to  lose  his  kingdom.  These  reasons  made  him  despair 
of  maintaining  his  ground  against  the  pope ;  he  was  forced  therefore  to 
consent  to  the*nuncio's  proposals,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  to  stand  to  the 
award  of  the  Church  ;  and  sixteen  of  the  principal  earb  and  barons  of  the 
kingdom  were  guarantees  for  the  performance ;  and  that  if  the  king 
should  happen  to  fail  in  the  articles,  they  obliged  themselves  to  do  their 
utmost  to  force  him  to  keep  his  word. 

Upon  the  thirteenth  of  May,  the  Monday  before  Ascension,  the  king 
and  Pandulphus  with  a  numerous  appearance  of  carls  and  barons  met  at 
Dover,  and  agreed  the  articles  of  accommodation.  They  were  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  letters  patents,  and  sealed  with  the  king's  seal.  And  here 
the  king  swears  to  be  concluded  by  the  pope's  instructions  to  his  nuncio 
in  all  points  relating  to  his  excommunication,  to  permit  Stephen,  Arch- 
bbhop  of  Canterbury,  the  other  English  prelates  beyond  sea  and  their 
adherents,  to  return  home,  and  enjoy  their  property,  privilege,  and  juris- 
diction without  any  impeachment  or  disturbance.  At  another  meeting 
held  two  days  af\er,  the  king,  according  to  the  conditions  prescribed  at 
Rome,  resigned  his  crowns  of  England  and  Ireland  to  the  pope,  and 
engaged  to  hold  them  of  him,  and  pay  a  thousand  marks  yearly  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  sovereignty  ;  and,  which  was  a  particular  mortification,  the 
king  was  forced  to  say,  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  all  this  hardship — that 
he  resigned  his  kingdoms  by  the  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
he  was  not  driven  to  thb  compliance  by  the  terror  of  the  interdict,  or  out 
of  any  motive  of  fear ;  but  that  he  was  governed  in  thb  affair  purely  by 
his  own  iree  will  and  inclination. 

The  king  delivered  the  instrument  of  resignation  to  Pandulphus  to  bo 
transmitted  to  Rome,  and  immediately  tSter  took  the  oath  of  homage 
publicly  to  the  pope  and  hb  successors  :  the  oath  runs  in  the  usual  form 
8#om  by  a  homager  to  a  sovereign  prince.  Colliers  Eccl.  Hbt.  vol.  i. 
p.  412—420. 

Langton  arrived  in  England  full  of  rancour  against  the  king,  resolved  to 
distress  his  government,  and  to  embroil  the  kingdom ;  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  John  had  given  him  any  personal  provocation :  and  it  b  very 
certain,  he  had  made  no  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church, 
being,  since  he  was  subdued  by  the  pope,  the  tamest  and  most  submissive 
animal  in  nature,  granting  hb  conge  d^ehre  immediately  upon  the  vacancy 
of  prclaeies,  and  leaWng  the  chapters  and  convents  to  a  firee  election, 
mthout  offering  to  inteq>oto,  by  the  recommendation  of  any  particabr 
person. 
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In  tlie  disputes  with  his  barons  some  time  afterwards,  seeing  the  diffi* 
colties  of  his  utuation,  and  the  danger  of  the  whole  kingdom's  declaring 
agiinst  him,  and  knowing  very  well  the  mighty  influence  which  the  Clergy 
had  in  the  nation,  and  to  curry  fiiYour  with  them,  John  on  January  15, 
A.D.  1215,  by  the  common  assent  of  his  barons,  and  with  a  saving  of  the 
custody  of  vacant  prelacies  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  granted  a  charter 
ftitahlishing  for  ever  the  right  of  free  elections  in  all  churches,  monasteries, 
eithedrala,  and  conventual  societies,  obliging  himself  and  successors  nei- 
ther to  deny  or  delay  a  conge  ^eiire  (if  be  did,  they  were  allowed  to 
proceed  to  a  choice  without  any),  nor  to  hinder  the  elected  person's 
taking  possession  of  hb  dignity ;  nor  yet  to  deny  the  royal  assent  to  such 
elections,  without  a  reasonable  objection.  In  the  same  year,  by  the  Great 
Charter  ngned  at  Runnimede,  the  entire  freedom  of  elections  to  bishop- 
Hgb,  abbeys,  deaneries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities,  without  the 
recommendation  or  nomination  of  any  person  by  the  Crown,  in  a  letter 
maawe  (as  granted  by  John's  late  charter  of  January  15)  was  expressly 
confirmed.     Carte's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  824.  829.  832. 

How  far  the  popes  had  advanced  in  their  encroachments  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  III.,  may  be  known  from  the  complaint  made  in  the  famous 
statute  of  premunire  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign  :  "  That 
DOW  or  late,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  by  procurement  of  clerks  and  otherwise, 
hath  reserved,  and  doth  daily  reserve  to  his  collation,  generally  and  espe- 
cially, as  well  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  priories,  as  all  other 
dignities  and  other  benefices  of  England,  which  be  of  the  advowry  of  people 
of  Holy  Church,  and  give  the  same  as  well  to  aliens  as  to  denizens." 

At  length,  after  many  struggles  by  former  monarchs,  King  Henry  VIII. 
paiied  an  act  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  that  no  person  thereafter 
should  be  presented,  nominated,  or  commended  to  the  pope  for  the  dignity 
m  oflice  of  any  archbishop  or  bbhop  of  this  realm ;  but  that  on  every 
aToidance  of  every  such  archbishopric  or  bbhopric,  the  king  might  grant 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  where  the  see  should 
happen  to  be  void,  a  licence  under  the  great  sea],  as  of  old  time  had  been 
accustomed,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  with  a 
letter  missive  containing  the  name  of  the  person  which  they  should  elect 
and  choose  ;  by  virtue  of  which  licence,  the  said  dean  and  chapter  should 
with  all  speed,  in  due  form,  elect  the  same  person  named  in  the  said  letters 
mittive,  to  the  dignfty  and  office  of  the  archbishopric  or  bishopric  so  being 
?(Hd,  and  none  other ;  such  election  to  be  afterwards  certified  to  the  king, 
who,  by  letters  patent,  should  signify  it  to  the  archbishop,  requiring  him 
to  confirm  the  said  election,  and  to  invest  and  consecrate  the  person  so 
elected,  without  any  suing,  procuring,  or  obtaining  any  bulls,  letters,  or 
other  things  from  the  see' of  Rome,  for  the  same  in  any  behalf.  The  act 
then  dedtfes,  that  if  the  dean  and  chapter  proceed  not  to  election,  and 
agnify  the  same  within  twenty  days ;  or  if  any  archbishop  or  bishop  refuse 
to  confirm,  invest,  and  consecrate  every  such  person  so  elected,  or  any 
other  pefsoo  do  any  other  act  to  the  let  of  due  execution  of  the  said 
statute,  he  should  incur  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  premunire.     The 
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act  also  contains  a  power  to  the  king  to  nominate  by  letters  patent  in 
default  of  election  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

This  statute  was  repealed  by  an  act  of  the  first  year  of  King  Philip  and 
Queen  Mary,  but  revived  by  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

On  *'  The  Disposal  of  Higher  Church  Preferment,"  since  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  the  numbers  of  the  "  British  Magazine**  from  February, 
1837,  to  September,  1844,  furnish  a  series  of  valuable  papers  said  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  a  learned  archdeacon  of  our  Church,  and  drawn  from 
records  and  other  authentic  sources ;  the  last  of  which  numbers,  comprising 
a  brief  summary  of  the  whole,  contains  the  following  observations  :— 

"  The  main  facts  which  it  was  the  object  of  these  extracts  to  prove,  were 
thus  stated  in  the  first  number  of  the  series,  adopting,  in  fact,  a  statement 
which  had  then  recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  public  journals— 
that  the  nomination  to  ecclesiastical  offices  by  the  minister  of  the  day,  was 

*  an  usurpation  on  the  part  of  ministers,  and  that  of  comparatively  recent 
growth  ;*  that  *  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  until  towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  king  really,  as  well  as  nominally,  appointed  to  eccle- 
siastical  preferment;'    and   that,  in  the  discharge  of  this  sacred   trust, 

*  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  Church  were  habitually  consulted  on  all  im- 
portant appointments.*  Abundant  evidence,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  supplied 
in  proof  of  these  statements  ;  and  the  exceptions  which  have  been  found 
at  diiferent  periods  of  the  history,  are  such  as  tend  strongly  to  show  how 
salutary  was  the  general  rule,  and  how  mischievous  in  its  effects  was  any 
departure  from  it.  Wo  may  refer  in  particular  to  the  records  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  administration  in  the  reign  of  James  I.;  of  the  *  CabaP 
ministry  under  Charles  II.;  the  ill-fated  reign  of  James  II.,  and  the 
tyranny  of  cabinets  over  the  sovereign  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

**  The  recognition  of  the  ecclesiastical  office  of  the  Crown  in  regard 
to  the  Church,  and  consequently  of  its  sacred  prerogative  in  appoint- 
ments to  spiritual  offices,  as  claiming  to  be  exercised  irrespectively  of 
state  politicians,  and  by  the  advice  rather  of  its  chief  spiritual  counsellors, 
is  clearly  marked  in  the  annals  of  the  earliest  days  of  our  Reformed 
Church. 

*'  How  entirely  in  those  days  such  appointments  were  recognized  as  being 
with  the  king,  not  with  his  ministers,  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which 
those  who  were  most  intimate  with  the  king's  confidential  servants  ex- 
pressed themselves  when  writing  to  them.  Thus,  when  in  the  year  1552, 
'  in  the  month  of  November,  Grindal  was  nominated  for  a  bbhopric  in  the 
north,'  '  of  this,  his  designed  preferment,*  says  Strype,  '  Bishop  Ridley 
was  Tcry  glad,  giving  God  hearty  thanks,  as  he  said  in  his  letter  to  certain 
of  his  friends  at  court,  viz.  Sir  John  Gate,  Vice-Chamberlain,  and  Sir 
William  Cecil,  Secretary,  that  it  had  pleased  him  to  move  the  heart  of  the 
h'm^i  majesty  to  choote  such  a  man,  of  such  godly  qualities,  into  such  a 
room.'  Those  who  could  thus  speak  in  their  private  correspondence  with 
the  king*s  confidential  servants,  implied  .and  took  for  granted  as  what  was 
perfectly  understood  and  felt  on  all  hands,  that  the  appointment  to  Church 
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offices  rested  in  the  breast  of  the  king  himself,  under  God's  supreme 
gaidance  of  His  chosen  servant.  His  minister  herein  for  the  good  of  His 
Church. 

"  But  it  was  in  the  latter  half  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  under  the 
primacy  of  Archbishop  Whitgifl,  that  the  theory  of  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions of  the  Crown  was  still  more  fully  and  uniformly  realized.  Whit^ft's 
own  appointment  to  the  episcopal  office  was  the  queen's  special  act ;  *  she 
knowing  well  (says  Strype)  his  great  deserts  towards  this  Church,  and 
excellent  abilities  in  learning  and  government,  which  were  things  now-a- 
days  specially  regarded  in  appointing  bishops  over  the  Churches.'  Isaak 
Walton,  in  his  '  Life  of  Hooker,'  has  religiously  and  wbely  marked  the 
special  providence  which,  at  so  critical  a  period,  placed  such  a  man  at  the 
helm  of  the  Church  ;  and  has  given  also  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  mutual 
relation  which  the  queen  and  the  metropolitan  bore  to  each  other.  He 
has  been  tracing  the  progress  of  the  nonconformists,  and  how, '  when  the 
Church's  lands  were  in  danger  of  alienation,  her  power,  at  least,  neglected, 
and  her  peace  torn  to  pieces  by  several  schisms,  and  such  heresies  as  do 
usually  attend  that  sit,  for  heresies  do  usually  outlive  their  chief  authors ; 
when  the  common  people  seemed  ambitious  of  doing  those  very  things 
that  were  forbidden,  and  attended  with  most  dangers,  that  thereby  they 
might  be  punished,  and  then  applauded  and  pitied  ;  when  they  called  the 
spirit  of  opposition  a  tender  conscience,  and  complained  of  persecution, 
because  they  wanted  power  to  persecute  others  ;  when  the  giddy  multi- 
tude raged,  and  became  restless  to  find  out  misery  for  themselves  and 
others,  and  the  •rabble  would  herd  themselves  together,  and  endeavour  to 
govern  and  act  in  spite  of  authority ;  in  this  extremity  of  fear,  and  danger 
of  the  Church  and  State,  when,  to  suppress  the  growing  evils  of  both, 
they  needed  a  man  of  prudence  and  piety,  and  of  a  high  and  fearless  forti- 
tude, they  were  blest  in  aU  by  John  Whitgift,  his  being  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  .  •  .  and,  not  long  after,  the  queen  made  him  of  her  privy 
council,  and  trusUd  him  to  manage  all  her  eccletiattical  affmrt  and  prefer- 
ments' '  She  saw,'  we  are  told,  *  so  vbible  and  blessed  a  sincerity  shine 
in  all  his  cfireB  and  endeavours,  for  the  Church's  and  for  her  good,  that 
she  was  supposed  to  trust  him  with  the  very  secrets  of  her  soul,  and  to 
make  him  her  confessor  ;  of  which  she  gave  many  fair  testimonies  .... 
and  would  often  say,  she  pitied  him  because  she  trusted  him,  and  had 
thereby  eased  herself,  by  laying  the  burden  of  all  her  clergy- cares  upon  hit 
shoulders,  which  he  managed  with  prudence  and  piety.  And  that  he  made 
her's  and  the  Church's  good  the  chiefest  of  his  cares,  and  that  she  also 
thought  so,  there  were  such  daily  testimonies  given,  as  begat  betwixt  them 
so  mutual  a  joy  and  confidence,  that  they  seemed  born  to  believe  and  to 
do  good  to  each  other  ;  she  not  doubting  his  piety  to  be  more  than  all 
his  opposers,  which  were  many,  nor  doubting  his  prudence  to  be  equal  to 
the  chiefest  of  her  council,  who  were  then  as  remarkable  for  active  wisdom 
as  those  dangerous  times  did  require,  or  this  nation  did  ever  enjoy.  And 
in  this  condition  he  continued  twenty  years,  in  which  time  he  saw  some 
Rowings,  but  many  more  ebbings  of  her  favour  towards  all  men  that  had 
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upposcd  him,  especially  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  so  that  God  still  seemed 
to  keep  him  in  her  favour,  that  ho  might  preserve  the  rcmaiiung  Church 
lands  and  immunities  from  sacrilegious  alienations.  And  this  good  man 
deserved  all  the  honour  and  power  with  which  she  gratified  and  trusted 
him ;  for  he  was  a  pious  man,  and  naturally  of  noble  and  grateful  prin- 
ciples ;  he  cased  her  of  all  her  Church-cares  by  his  wise  menage  of  them  ;  he 
gave  her  faithful  and  prudent  counsels  in  all  the  extremities  and  dangers 
of  her  temporal  aflairs,  which  were  very  many  ;  he  lived  to  bo  the  chief 
comfort  of  her  declining  age,  and  to  bo  then  most  frequently  with  her,  and 
her  assistant  at  her  private  devotions  ;  he  lived  to  be  the  greatest  comfort 
of  her  soul  upon  her  death-bed,  to  be  present  at  the  expiration  of  her 
lost  breath,  and  to  behold  the  closing  of  those  eyes  that  had  long  looked 
upon  him  with  reverence  and  affection  V 

"  The  picture  which  Izaak  Walton  thus  draws  of  the  relation  which  the 
queen  and  the  metropolitan  sustained  towards  each  other  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  is  recalled  to  mind  in  the  annals  of  later  times,  under  the  reigns 
of  the  two  royal  sisters,  Mary  and  Anne,  and  the  consultations  which 
they  religiously  held  with  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church,  to  enable  them 
the  better  to  discharge  the  sacred  trust  which,  with  the  crown,  was  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  which  they  felt  to  bo  a  heavy  responsibility.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  account  which  has  been 
given,  in  extracts  from  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  called  to  serve  his  royal  mistress  as  'her  principal  and 
guide,* '  in  things  relating  to  the  Church  ;'  a  description  which  revives 
the  recollection  of  that  which  Isaak  Walton  had  given  of  earlier  times, 
under  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  will  be  sufficient  here,  in  briefly 
summing  up  the  history  through  which  we  have  gone  in  detail,  to  recall 
to  mind  how  it  was  the  peculiar  happiness  of  him  whom  Walton  thus 
eulogized,  that  he  was  so  *  highly  esteemed  for  his  wisdom,  learning,  and 
piety  by  both  his  sovereigns.  Queen  Elizabeth  ond  King  James,*  that 
they  'both  consulted  with  him  in  all  matters  of  the  Church,  and  in 
making  laws  and  orders  for  the  well  governing  of  it,  and  likewise  in  taking 
always  his  advice  for  proper  men  to  be  placed  in  the  chief  preferments 
thereof^ ;'  and  that  he  who  had  his  confidence  while  he  lived,  and  on  his 
death  by  the  special  choice  of  hb  sovereign,  succeeded  to  his  office  \ 
exercised,  himself,  or  through  others,  the  like  power  ;  and  in  like  manner 
his  successor,  after  him  ;  and  that  then  again,  when,  through  the  influence 
of  a  fiivourite  \  corruption  and  evil  policy  had  crept  in,  in  the  disposal  of 
Church  patronage,  it  was  again,  with  the  best  results,  placed  in  episcopal 
hands,  and  confirmed  in  them  by  the  religious  feeling  of  Charles  I. ;  and 
again,  that  it  was  this  mode  of  procedure  which  gave  us  such  an  episcopate 
as  adorned  the  restoration  of  our  Church  and  monarchy  under  Charles  II. ; 
and  that,  even  in  the  worst  times  of  that  monarch's  reign,  evidences  of 


*"  Waltoii*8  Life  of  Hooker,  Works,  cd.  Kcble,  vol  i.  pp.  4&-4.0. 
>•  Str>pc'i  Life  of  WhitgiO,  p.  579.  i  Abp.  Dancroft. 

>  Villicn,  Diike  of  Diickingluun. 
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(be  better  system  are  found ;  and  again,  in  the  first  days  of  the  reign  even 
of  bis  niiiguided  brother,  until,  taking  other  counsellors,  he  made  appoint- 
oents  which  seemed  to  have  for  their  direct  object  the  degradation  and 
betnjal  of  the  Church.  We  saw  again  how  the  religious  principle  quickly 
werted  its  rightful  superiority  over  all  political  claims  in  the  era  of  the 
Revolotion ;  and  the  patronage  of  the  Church,  committed  into  Mary's 
bands,  was  faithfully  and  anxiously  dispensed  under  the  advice  of  the 
ebief  prelates  ;  and  so  also  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  though  with  too  fre* 
qoe&t  interference  from  political  parties  and  ministers  of  state,  Arch- 
bnbop  Sharp  being '  her  majesty's  principal  and  guide,'  in  regard,  especi- 
allj,  to  'ecclesiastical  promotions.'  We  saw,  finally,  that  the  same 
^stem  was  acted  upon  in  the  first  days  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  ; 
tnd  that,  even  under  Walpole's  administration,  there  was  *an  ecclesiastical 
■inistry "  fully  recognized  and  acted  upon,  to  the  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  Church,  exposed  as  it  then  was  to  so  great  peril  from  corrupting  and 
NcnUrizing  influences. 

"  More  than  this  rapid  outline  of  the  chief  points  in  the  history  which 
hn  been  traced  out  fully  in  detail,  cannot  be  required  here.  The  records 
which  have  been  given,  carefully  considered,  will  clearly  show  what  was 
the  original  theory  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  this  important 
particttlsr ;  and  that,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  it 
has  been  adhered  to,  has  been  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  State, 
whose  welfiu^  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  it ;  and  that  in  whatever  degree 
it  has  been  vioUted  or  departed  from,  the  most  sacred  interests  of  the 
Church  and  of  religion  have  proportionably  suffered."  British  Magazine 
for  Sept  1844,  pp.  270—282. 

(24)  Burnet's  History  of  hbOwn  Times,  vol.  iii.  pp.  129,  130. 

(25)  Cardwell's  Documentary  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 

(26)  It  is  incumbent  on  the  Sovereign  to  make  religion,  which  includes 
the  most  valuable  interests  of  mankind,  the  principal  object  of  his  care  and 
Application.  He  ought  to  promote  the  eternal  as  well  as  the  present  and 
temporal  happiness  of  hb  subjects.  This  is  therefore  a  point  properly 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  Professor  Burlamaqui's  Principles  of  Natural 
sod  Politic  Law,  vol.  ii.  part  3.  c  3. 

A  gross  error  it  is  to  think  that  regal  power  ought  to  serve  for  the  good 
of  the  body,  and  not  of  the  soul  ;  for  men's  temporal  peace,  and  not  for 
their  eternal  safety  ;  as  if  Grod  had  ordained  kings  for  no  other  end  and 
purpose  but  only  to  fat  up  men  like  hogs,  and  to  see  that  they  have  their 
oust   Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  book  viii.  ch.  iii.  2. 

Blessed  Lord,  who  hast  called  Christian  princes  to  the  defence  of  thy 
iaith,  and  hast  made  it  their  duty  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare, 
together  with  the  temporal  interest  of  their  people,  &c.  Prayer  for  tho 
king  as  supreme  governor  of  this  Church,  in  the  inauguration  service. 


(27)  Our  lord  the  king,  seeing  the  mischiefs  and  damages  before 
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tioned,  and  having  regard  to  the  said  statute  made  in  tlie  time  of  his  said 
grandfather,  and  hy  mo  much  at  he  it  hottnden  hy  his  oath  to  cause  the  same  to 
be  kept  as  the  law  of  the  realm,  though  that  bj  sufferance  and  negligence 
it  hath  been  sithence  attempted  to  the  contrary,  also  having  regard  to  the 
grievous  complaints  made  to  him  by  his  people  in  divers  his  parliaments 
holden  heretofore,  willing  to  ordain  remedy  for  the  great  damages  and 
mischiefs  which  have  happened  and  daily  do  happen  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  the  said  cause,  by  the  assent  of  all  the  great  men  and  the  com- 
monalty of  the  said  realm  to  the  honour  of  God  and  profit  of  the  sud 
Church  of  England  and  of  all  his  realm,  hath  ordered  and  established  that 
the  free  elections  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  other  dignities  and 
benefices  elective  in  England  shall  hold  from  henceforth  in  the  manner  as 
they  were  granted  by  the  king*s  progenitors  and  the  ancestors  of  other 
lords,  founders  of  the  said  dignities  and  other  benefices.  Statute  of  Pro- 
visors,  25  Ed.  III.  Stat.  G. 

Our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  at  his  Parliament  holden  at  Westminster^ 
in  the  Utas  of  St.  Hillarie,  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  having  a 
regard  to  the  quietness  of  his  people,  which  he  chiefly  dcsireth  to  sustain 
in  tranquillity  and  peace,  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  usages,  and 
franchises  of  his  land,  as  he  is  bound  by  his  oath  made  at  his  coronation,  fol- 
lowing the  ways  of  his  progenitors,  which  for  their  time,  made  certain  good 
ordinances  and  provisions  against  the  said  grievances  and  perils.  Stat.  38 
Ed.  III.  c.  1. 

"  For  they  that  consult  Magna  Charta  shall  find,  that  as  all  your  prede- 
cessors were  at  their  coronation,  so  vou  also  were  sworn  before  all  the 
nobility  and  bisho|)s  then  present,  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  in  his 
stead  to  him  that  anointed  you,  *  to  maintain  the  Church  lauds,  and  the 
rights  belonging  to  it  ;*  and  this  you  yourself  have  testified  openly  to  God 
at  the  holy  altar,  by  laying  your  hands  on  the  Bible  then  lying  upon  it. 
And  not  only  Magna  Charta,  but  many  modem  statutes  have  denounced 
a  curse  upon  those  that  break  Magna  Charta  ;  a  curse  like  the  leprosy 
that  was  entailed  on  the  Jews ;  for  as  that,  so  these  curses  have  and  will 
cleave  to  the  very  stones  of  those  buildings  that  have  been  consecrated  to 
God ;  and  the  father  s  sin  of  sacrilege  hath  and  will  prove  to  be  entailed 
on  his  son  and  family.  And  now.  Madam,  what  account  can  be  given  for 
the  breach  of  this  oath  at  the  last  great  day,  either  by  your  Mijesty,  or  by 
me,  if  it  be  wilfully,  or  but  negligently  violated,  I  know  not.**  Archbishop 
Whitgift's  Address  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  intended  sale  of  Church 
lands.  Walton*s  Life  of  Hooker,  prefixed  to  his  works,  vol.  i.  page  54« 
od.  Keble. 


THE   END. 
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TO  THE  BIGHT  HON.  LOED  ASHLEY,  M.P. 


My  Lobd, 
I  AM  not  at  all  aware  that  your  Lordship  will 
deem  any  apology  necessary  for  my  thus  address- 
ing yon  on  the  present  occasion.  If  I  were  called 
upon  to  explain  the  grounds  for  my  doing  so,  I 
would  at  once  say,  that  your  Lordship's  own  stir- 
ring appeals,  at  yarious  times,  have  had  no  small 
share  in  urging  me  to  the  step  I  am  taking — I 
mean,  that  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  lay 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  great 
and  imminent  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed 
from  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  the  conse- 
quent duty  deTolving  upon  us,  if  we  would  save 
the  Church  from  impending  and  irretrievable  ruin, 
to  adopt  such  remedial  measurea^  as,  with  God's 
blessing,  may  be  likely  to  stem;  t^  torrent  which 
is  now  bearing  down  upon  uslr^Your  Lordship's 
own  addresses  upon  this  subject,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  might  be  quoted,  in  addition  to 
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those  I  have  brought  forward  in  my  Appeal,  to 
strengthen  the  testimonies  therein  adduced,  as  to 
the  dangers  which  encompass  us  on  every  side. 
This  is,  however,  unnecessary.  I  had  intended  to 
do  so,  but  it  would  have  unduly  extended  the 
length  of  the  letter. 

My  Lord,  had  I  observed  any  proposition  ema- 
nating from  yourself,  or  from  any  other  quarter, 
calculated  to  meet  the  evils  which  in  common  we 
deplore,  I  should  readily  have  fallen  in  with  it ; 
but,  as  year  after  year  has  rolled  on,  and  every 
succeeding  year  has  but  tended  to  increase  our 
danger,  without  any  remedy  being  proposed,  I  do 
feel  that  I  shall  stand  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
precipitancy,  in  again  bringing  before  the  public 
the  consideration  of  this  important  subject.  I 
would  remind  your  Lordship,  that  no  society  exists 
in  the  Church  which  can  reach  the  evil.  The 
Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  as  also  the  Scrip- 
ture Readers'  Association,  are  both  precluded,  by 
their  restricted  regulations,  from  entering  upon 
such  an  undertaking.  In  short,  nothing  but  an 
unfettered  and  an  offgressive  movement  can  possibly 
meet  the  case.  We  may  continue  to  protest  against 
the  errors,  as  we  have  done  for  years  past,  but 
without  the  least  effect.  Agreeing  then^  as  I  do^ 
with  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  that  the  dangers  which 
beset  the  Church  are  imminent,  I Jeel  persuaded  thai, 
if  the  laity,  as  a  body,  mucl^  longer  remain  unmoved 


upon  this  great  and  momentous  question^  the  time 
tf  not  far  distant  when^  too  late^  they  may  have  to 
lament  their  apathy. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  unfriendly  to 
order — &r  from  it ;  I  have  been  an  attached,  and 
an  active  friend  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  So- 
ciety from  its  commencement;  and,  what  is  rather 
a  singular  coincidence,  I  was,  I  believe,  its  very 
first  subscriber.  But  this  Society  cannot  under- 
take the  work, — ^it  does  not  profess  to  do  so ;  nay, 
it  would  violate  its  own  principles  to  attempt  it. 
If  the  Church  indeed  were  in  a  healthy  state,  the 
two  Societies  I  have  named  would  be  the  best 
adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  but,  diseased  as  she  is  by  the  prevailing 
heresy,  they  can  offer  no  remedy ;  and  I  will  again 
add,  that  no  other  society  in  the  Church  is  com- 
petent to  the  task.  What  a  spectacle  must  the 
Church  of  England  be  in  the  eyes  of  all  Christen- 
dom,  when  it  is  known  that,  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  she  has  had  a  pernicious  heresy  de- 
stroying her  very  vitals,  and  yet  that  no  move- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  has  been 
made  to  arrest  its  progress ! ! ! 

My  Lord,  I  know  what  the  Continental  Chris- 
tians think  of  our  position.  I  recently  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  one  of  their  most 
celebrated  professors  upon  this  very  question,  and 
I  felt  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  give 
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any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  anomalous  state  of 
things  in  our  Church.  I  think  I  hear  some  one 
exclaiming,  "  But  you  cannot  adopt  any  plan  that 
does  not  infringe  upon  the  Order  of  the  Church.^* 

Without  dwelling,  at  present^  upon  the  fearful 
disorders  which  already  prevail  in  Tractarian  pa- 
risJies, — witness  the  late  proceedings  in  that  of 
Leigh,  in  Essex, — I  will  meet  this  objection  by 
a  quotation  which,  some  time  ago,  I  obtained 
from  a  friend :  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Cashel,  from  his  work,  "  On  the  Church."  His 
Lordship  remarks,  **I  find  in  our  Church  two 
things  for  which  I  love  her,  scriptural  truth  and 
scriptural  order ;  I  love  her  for  both.  But  when 
I  find  these  two  separated,  and  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  decide  whether  I  will  hold  to  the  truth,  and 
give  up  the  order,  or  hold  to  the  order  and  give 
up  the  truth,  I  shall  feel  myself  bound  to  hold  to 
the  truth.''  Few  persons,  I  believe,  who  are  not 
tainted  with  the  heresy  in  question,  will  impugn 
this  decision.  And,  with  regard  to  the  abstract 
question  of  employing  Scripture  readers,  (almost 
the  only  instrumentality  suited  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,)  I  scarcely  need  re- 
mind your  Lordship,  that  no  layman  necessarily 
requires  a  license  from  a  Bishop,  or  from  any  other 
human  authority,  to  do  thatf  which  it  is  every 
Christian's  privilege  and  duty  to  do,  upon  a  much 
higher  authority^  viz.  that  of  the  Scriptures  them- 


selves ;  and  this  view  of  the  case  is  coDfirmed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter.     His  Lordsliip,  in  his  late 
Protest  against  the  ^'  Declaration,"  signed  by  the 
twenty-three  Bishops,  thus  obserres,  **  I  will  not 
affect  to''  permit  "^what  I  have  no  right  to  for- 
bid.**     This  is  an  admission  of  no  ordinary  value. 
It  implies  just  what  I  infer,  that  it  is  the  right 
and  duty — the  scriptural  right  and  duty— of  "  pri- 
vate Christians,"  to  exhort  and  edify  one  another. 
His   Lordship  thus  argues  the  case  :—**  Do  the 
Bishops  who  have  subscribed  this  paper  say  that 
they  mean   to  '  call  and   send '  these  Scripture 
readers  to  be  ministers  ?    If  they  do  not,  what  are 
these  persona  but  private  Christians,  who  may  ew-- 
acise  the  right,  or  if  you  vrill,  perform  the  duty,  of 
private  Christians,   privately  exhorting  one   an- 
other, edifying  one  another  ?     For  this  duty  no 
mission  by  the  Bishop  is  necessary^     (The  italics 
are  mine.)    This  is  what  I  have  always  contended 
for.     But,  still  I  admit  that,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances,  that  is,  when  it  requires  no  compro- 
mise of  truth,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  work 
with  and  under  the  clergy,  as  in  the  Church  Pas- 
toral Aid  Society. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  make  one  observation 
with  respect  to  the  "  Declaration"  referred  to. — I 
believe  that  it  is  an  almost  unanimous  opinion 
that»  as  far  as  any  practical  good  may  be  expected 
to  result  from  it,  it  nnll  be  a  mere  dead  letter. 
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M  it  be  followed  ap,  on  the  part  of  their 
Ishipfl,  by  an  exhortation  to  their  clergy,  to 
e  their  respective  parishioners  to  join  one  or 
r  of  the  societies  already  established.  With- 
further  drawing  upon  your  Lordship  s  time, 
ill  now  bring  the  letter  to  a  close,  by  re- 
mending  the  ^AppeaP'  to  your  special  atten- 
Sbould  the  fact  of  my  having  associated 
Lordship^s  name  with  this  undertaking  be 
neans  of  giving  it  greater  publicity,  my  object 
be  gained  ;  and  should  the  cause  of  God  be, 
he  smallest  degree,  promoted  by  the  circum- 
[^e,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  the  last  person  to 
3t  the  course  I  have  taken, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

and  fSedthful  servant, 

Gborgb  Atkinson. 

flfen.  Jam.  1848. 


APPEAL. 


My  Christian  Brethren, 
"  I  HAVE  long  felt,  and  every  day  increases  my 
coDTiction  of  its  truth,  that  not  only  the  safety, 
but  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
is,  under  God,  in  the  hands  of  the  laity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  course  which  they  shall  pursue  within 
the  next  few  years  will,  I  verily  believe,  depend, 
whether  the  Church  of  England  is  to  prove  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  to  our  land."  Such  were  my 
sentiments,  contained  in  a  pamphlet  which  I 
published  in  1846.  And  in  order  to  show  that  my 
views,  with  reference  to  the  dangers  which  then 
menaced  our  Church,  were  not  unsupported  by 
similar  testimony,  I  deemed  it  right  to  quote  an 
observation  which  had  been  recently  made  by  a 
Bishop  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches — I 
mean  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  His  Lordship's  ob- 
servation, like  my  own,  had  reference  to  the  Trtto- 
tarian  heresy.  It  was  of  this  false  asii  fatal  system 
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that  he  said,  unless  we  could  ^  effectually  reject 
from  us,  as  a  Church,  the  glaring  ifnpositionj  our 
candlestick  will  be  removed  out  of  its  place.'*  I 
admit  that  this  language  of  the  Bishop,  as  well  as 
that  of  my  own,  is  strong — ^very  strong ;  but  not 
stronger  than  the  case  requires;  neither  is  it 
stronger  than  that  adopted  by  another  authority, 
and  that  by  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  champions 
of  the  Church  of  England — and  this,  too,  while  he 
proves  to  demonstration  the  truth  of  his  remark. 
His  words  are  as  follow : — "  As  for  the  Tracta- 
rians,  they  are  mere  Papists  under  a  different 
name,  dishonestly  holding  English  preferment, 
when  they  can  get  it,  with  Romish  doctrines.** 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  (Jeorge  Stanley 
Faber,  in  his  Letters  on  Tractarian  Secession  to 
Popery.  Again,  I  add  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  which  is  to  the  same  effect.  His  Lord- 
ship says, 

"  These  rash  teachers  seem  to  think  it  enough,  here 
and  there  to  protest  against  certain  popish  corruptions  ; 
but  they  love  to  lead  their  disciples  to  the  very  confines 
of  that  treacherous  ground  -  they  encourage  a  taste  and 
liking  for  the  prospect — they  study  to  make  its  bounda- 
ries less  distinct  and  perceptible,  and  they  seem  intent 
upon  smoothing  the  way  and  afibrding  fiidlities  for  pass- 


*  See  Sermon  preached  before  the  Church  MiaiioDary  So- 
ciety iu  1846,  obtaining  a  fiuthful  testimony  against  Tracta- 
rianism. 
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ing  OD  from  our  own  side  to  the  other.  If  this  he  not 
dangerous  to  the  purity  of  our  Church,  and  of  the  faith 
whieh  has  been  established  among  us  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is ;  and  if  it  be  reconcile- 
able  with  that  allegiance  to  which  all  her  ministers  have 
oyer  and  over  pledged  themselves,  then  have  we  cleansed 
our  sanctuary  in  vdn."  * 

It  might  seem  almost  superfluous  to  occupy 
your  time,  by  producing  sentiments  to  the  same 
effect  from  other  sources,  to  corroborate  the  truth 
of  these  statements;   but  the  subject  is  of  too 
painful  an  interest,  and  fraught  with  too  deep  an 
importance  to  our  Church,  to  render  any  apology 
necessary  for  thus  taxing  your  attention ;  and,  es- 
pecially, at  a  time  when  the  pernicious  tendency, 
nay,  the  very  effects  of  these  treacherous  doctrines, 
are  absolutely  leading  hundreds,  it  may  be  thou- 
sands, of  our  too  confiding  and  unsuspecting  bre- 
thren to  apostatize  from  our  communion.     For 
the  benefit,  then,  of  those  individuals  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  opi- 
nions of  the  various  Bishops  and  others  upon  this 
destructive  and  anti-Christian  system,  I  will  be- 
speak your  attention,  while  I  bring  before  you 

*  This  quotation  will  explain  to  Mr.  Bennett  the  origin,  or 
at  least  the  confirmation,  of  Mr.  Chirol's  tendency  to  Rome. 
And  believing  this  to  have  been  the  case,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  opinion,  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's sermon  on  Jpo9tacy  is  most  severe.  It  is  also  illogical ; 
and,  as  far  as  it  professes  to  be  an  exhibition  of  gospel  truth, 
a  libel  upon  the  Church  of  England. 
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such  quotations  as  will  at  once  convince  you,  not 
merely  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
Church  of  England  is  exposed,  but  the  cause  of 
truth  itself.  I  have  already,  by  the  quotation  of 
one  sentence,  given  you  no  vague  and  undefined 
notion  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  views  upon  this 
lamentable  delusion,  which  is  now  endangering 
our  Church.  And,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, in  1846,  was  the  last  occasion  when  this 
excellent  Bishop  raised  his  voice  against  the  dan* 
gers  of  Tractarianism  ;  and,  as  he  himself  consi- 
dered that  it  was  the  last  testimony  he  should 
ever  bear  to  the  truth  in  his  native  land,  I  hope 
that  these  circumstances  will  give  to  his  parting, 
I  had  almost  said  to  his  dying,  injunctions,  a  cor- 
responding weight  and  importance.  His  farewell 
exhortation  was  couched  in  these  affecting  terms  : 

^<  Receive,  I  pray  you,  in  love,  this  my  last  testimony 
to  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  I  shall  see  you  no  more  at 
our  anniversaries.  But  we  shall  be  assembled  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Let  each  one  of  us  see  to  it, 
that  we  meet  there  on  safe  ground.'* 

I  now  add  the  following,  in  further  proof  of  his 
opinions : — 

**  It  is  to  me,  I  confess,  a  matter  of  smrprise  and 
shame,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  should  really 
have  the  fundamental  position  of  the  whole  system  of 
Popery  virtuatty  reasserted  in  the  bosom  of  that  very 
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Church  which  was  reformed  so  determinately  three  cen- 
turies since  iroin  this  self-same  evil,  by  the  doctrine  and 
labours  and  martyrdom  of  Cranmer  and  bis  noble  fellow- 
sufferers.''     (Charge,  1888.) 

Again  he  observes, 

^  You  will  expect  me  to  say  iomething  concerning  India. 

*<I  am  full  of  fear;  everything  is  at  stake.  There 
seems  to  be  something  judicial  in  the  rapid  spread  of 
these  opinions.  If  they  should  come  over  here,  and  per- 
vade the  teaching  of  our  chaplains,  the  views  and  pro- 
ceedings of  our  missionaries,  our  friendly  relations  with 
other  bodies  of  Christians,  and  our  position  amongst  the 
Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  Ichabody  the  glory  is  de- 
partedf  may  be  inscribed  on  our  Church  in  India.  All 
real  advances  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  will  stop. 
Our  scattered  Christian  flocks  will  miss  the  sound  and 
wholesome  nourishment  of  their  souls, — Our  converts 
will  quickly  dwindle  away  to  a  nominal  profession, — Our 
native  catechists  and  missionaries  will  be  bewildered.  A 
scheme  which  substitutes  self  and  form  and  authority  of 
office,  for  weight  of  doctrine  and  activity  of  love,  will  be 
eagerly  imbibed.  The  spirituality  of  our  missions  will 
be  gone.  And  nothing  in  the  whole  world  is  so  graceless, 
as  the  eminent  G^rick^  once  observed,  as  a  mission 

without  the  spirit  of  Christ In  my  own  diocese, 

till  I  receive  particular  directions,  I  shall  proceed,  as  I 
ought,  cautiously  but  firmly,  so  far  as  my  influence  and 
mild  authority  as  a  Protestant  Bishop  extend.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  1  take  a  very  different  view  of  the 
case  now  from  what  I  did  three  years  since.  I  then  ad- 
dressed a  few  cautionary  remarks  to  my  reverend  bre- 
thren in  my  public  charge  on  the  question  as  it  then  lay 
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before  me  I  did  not  conceal,  even  at  that  early  period, 
my  fears  of  the  tendencies  of  the  traditional  school.  But 
I  leaned  to  the  side  of  charity.  I  hoped  the  leaders 
would  have  retracted,  or  cease  to  repeat  their  errors.  I 
hoped  the  character  of  those  errors  would  have  been  so 
acknowledged,  when  the  novelty  had  passed ;  but  I  was 
mistaken.  I  now  look  on  the  progress  of  these  doctrines 
in  a  very  different  light.  I  am  an  alarmist.  I  believe 
our  Church  was  never  in  the  danger  she  now  is,  except 
perhaps  immediately  before  the  great  Rebellion.  Not 
the  High  Church  party,  of  which  Archbishop  Laud  was 
then  the  head,  nor  the  Non-Jurors  who  condemned  the 
glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  carried  out  so  many  of  the 
main  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  professed 
them  so  formally,  fully,  and  systematically  within  the 
Church  of  England  as  is  now  openly  done."  (Ordination 
Sermon,  1841.) 

More  might  be  adduced,  but  this  may  suffice, 
as  our  first  authority. 

Let  me  now  request  your  attention  to  the 
Bishop  of  Chester's  estimate  of  these  destructive 
principles.     His  Lordship  thus  writes : — 

**  Many  subjects  present  themselves  towards  which  I 
might  be  tempted  to  direct  your  thoughts, — one  more 
especially  concerns  the  Church  at  present ;  because  it 
is  daily  assuming  a  more  serious  and  alarming  aspect^ 
and  threatens  a  revival  of  the  worst  evils  of  the 
Romish  system.  Under  the  specious  pretence  of 
deference  to  antiqiuty,  and  respect  for  primitive  mo- 
dels, the  foundations  of  our  Protestant  Church  are 
undermined    by   men  who    dwell    within   her  walls; 
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and  those  who  sit  in  the  Reformers^  seat  are  tra- 
dudng  the  Reformation.  It  is  again  becoming  matter 
of  question  whether  the  Bible  is  sufficient  to  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation ;  the  main  article  of  our  national  con- 
fession, justification  by  faith,  is  both  openly  and  covertly 
assailed ;  and  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  are 
instructed  to  reserve  the  truths  which  they  have  been 
ordained  to  dispense,  and  to  hide  under  a  bushel  those 
doctrines  which  the  apostles  were  commanded  to  preach 
to  every  creature.''  (Charge,  1836.) 

Three  years  after  this,  in  another  Charge,  re- 
ferring to  their  mistaken  view  of  the  Church  and 
ministry,  he  thus  speaks : 

^  Had  an  enemy  devised  a  plan  for  marring  our  use- 
fulness, he  could  not  have  formed  a  scheme  more  likely 
to  effect  his  purpose.*^  (Charge,  1841.) 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  equally  faithful 
and  unequivocal  in  his  animadversions.     He  says, 

**  I  cannot  but  fear  the  consequences  for  the  character, 
the  efficiency,  and  the  very  truth  of  our  Church,  if  a 
system  of  teaching  should  become  extensively  popular 
which  dwells  upon  the  external  and  ritual  parts  of  reli- 
gious service,  whilst  it  loses  sight  of  their  inner  meaning 
and  spiritual  life ;  which  defaces  the  brightest  glory  of 
die  Church,  by  forgetting  the  continual  presence  of  her 
Lord,  seeming  in  effect  to  depose  him  from  his  rightful 
pre-eminence  ;  which  speaks  of  the  sacraments,  not  as 
seals  and  pledges,  but  instruments  of  salvation  in  a  jus- 
tificatory and  causal  sense;  not  as  eminent  means  of 
grace,  inasmuch  as  *  faith  is  confirmed  and  grace  in- 
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creased  ^  in  them,  as  our  Article  speaks ;  not  as  that  they 
*  he  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  pro- 
fession, but  rather  certain  sure  witnesses  and  effectual 
signs  of  grace,'  as  our  Article  speaks  again,  but  as  if 
they  were  the  only  sources  of  divine  grace,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  other;  the  means,  the  keys  of  the  king^ 
dom ;  deprecating,  as  superstitious,  an  ^  apprehension 
of  resting  in  them,'  and  investing  them  with  a  saving  in- 
trinsic efficacy,  not  distinguishable  by  ordinary  under- 
standings, from  the  opva  operatum  ;  which  tends  to  sub- 
stitute, at  least  in  unholy  minds,  for  the  worship,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  the  observance  of  days,  and  months, 
and  times,  and  years."   (Charge,  1841.) 

Just  at  this  particular  moment,  the  following 
testimony  against  the  Tractarian  system  will  be 
read  with  peculiar  interest.  It  is  from  a  Charge 
delivered  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  York,  as 
Bishop  of  Hereford.  His  Lordship  thus  depre- 
cates the  disparagement  of  the  Reformers  and  the 
Reformation : 

*<  Among  other  marvels  of  the  present  day  may  be 
accounted  the  irreverent  and  unbecoming  language  ap- 
plied to  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Reformation  in  this 
land.  If  ever  men  had  a  catholic  spirit  and  deserved 
well  of  their  country  and  of  mankind ;  if  ever  men  fta 
such  circumstances  did  good  service  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  cause  of  vital  godliness,  such  were 
these  men.  And  they  ought  ever  to  be,  as,  indeed,  till 
of  late  they  have  ever  been,  regarded  with  grateful  re- 
spect and  veneration.^ 
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And  having  exhorted  his  clergy  to  preach  un- 
reservedly  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  Dr.  Mus- 
grave,  with  a  view  of  defending  the  doctrine  of 
justification  hy  faith,  alluding  to  the  compilers  of 
the  Articles  and  their  contemporaries,  thus  repre- 
sents them  as  scripturally 

^  Setting  forth,  in  language  too  accurate  and  pre- 
cise to  be  misunderstood  by  any  candid  and  inge- 
nuous inquirer,  that  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  sole  and  simple  instrument  of  justification  ; 
that  this  faith  must  not  be  dead,  barren,  and  unfruitful; 
that  if  real,  it  must  and  will  be  a  living  faith — a  faith 
zealous  and  productive  of  good  works — but  that  these 
works  contribute  not  as  instruments  of  merit  to  justifica- 
tion ;  else  it  would  imply  a  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
something  inherent  in  ourselves,  some  personal  quality 
of  our  own,  and  not  on  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Jesus 
Christ r    [Italics  by  the  author.] 

In  short,  there  is  scarcely  a  feature  in  that  de- 
lusive system  that  his  Lordship  does  not  most 
iaithfuUy  unmask ;  and  thus  concludes  his  stric- 
tures : 

**  I  have  spoken,  because  I  deem  the  patrons  of  the 
system  to  be  in  grievous  and  dangerous  error ;  seeming 
4fi  innovate,  where  innovation  would  be  mischievous  and 
fiill  of  peril ;  and  betraying  withal,  by  scarcely  disguised 
panegyric,  or  by  half-blushing  blame,  an  undue  attach- 
ment to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Papal  Rome.*^ 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  also  expressed  his 
decided   disapprobation  of  certain    parts  of  the 
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system.  With  reference  to  the  frivolous  custom 
of  decorating  the  communion-table  with  flowers, 
his  Lordship  observes,  (and  it  would  be  well  if 
certain  individuals  in  his  Lordship's  diocese,  who 
affect  to  be  such  zealous  contenders  for  episcopal 
authority,  would  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  own 
practice  with  his  Lordship's  recorded  sentiments 
on  this  head).*     He  says. 

**  I  stroDgly  disapprove  of  the  practice,  which,  as  I 
am  informed,  has  been  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  clergy,  of 
decorating  the  communion-table  with  flowers ;  and  espe- 
cially when  that  decoration  is  varied  from  day  to  day,  so 
as  to  have  some  fanciful  analogy  to  the  history  of  the 
saint  who  is  commemorated.  This  appears  to  me  to  he 
something  worse  than  frivolous,  and  to  approach  very 
nearly  to  the  honours  paid  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
deified  sinners.  Such  practices  as  these,  which  are  nei- 
ther prescribed,  nor  recommended,  nor  even  noticed  by 
our  Church,  nor  sanctioned  by  general  custom,  throw 
discredit  upon  those  decent  ceremonies,  and  expressive 
forms,  which  are  intended  to  enliven  the  devotion  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  God,  and  to  do 
honour  to  his  holy  name." 

*  Dr.  Wiseman  was  quite  right  when,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Chirol,  he  says,  with  reference  to  the  Tractarians,  ''  With  a 
ready  cry  on  the  authority  of  the  Episcopacy,  on  apostolical 
succession,  and  the  sin  of  schism,  never  were  the  true  rights 
of  bishops  more  completely  despised  and  set  at  nought,  and 
never  was  dogmatiBm  more  boldly  assumed  than  by  the 
leaders  of  this  party." 
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Thns  &r,  I  am  indebted  for  my  quotations  to 
a  pablication,  entitled,  ^*  The  Voice  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hughes,  M.A. 
I  now  avail  myself  of  other  authorities,  borrowed 
from  a  useful  little  work,  entitled,  **  A  Real  Tract 
for  the  Times,'*  by  the  Rev.  James  Sutcliffe, 
M.A.,  3rd  edition.  The  first  I  shall  notice  is  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  CasheL     He  observes, 

'<  The  Tractarian  views  have  been  taken  up,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  only  by  those  who  have,  in  the  midst, 
perhaps,  of  much  external  decorum,  exhibited  no  signs 
of  spiritual  life,  and  have  never  seen  clearly  the  great 
scriptural  tmtb  of  justification  by  faith.  They  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  as  to  God's  plan  for  the  justification  of 
a  sinner :  like  the  Jews  of  old,  they  have  a  zeal  of  God, 
but  not  according  to  knowledge.*^ 

The  next  is  equally  strong  and  decisive — that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ohio.     He  says, 

^  The  old  root  of  Rome,  dead  at  the  top,  has  thrown 
up  in  the  midst  of  us  a  youthful  sapling,  vigorous,  as- 
piring, full  of  life,  heady,  high-minded.  It  is  already  a 
great  tree.  I  believe  most  solemnly,  that,  under  this 
new  shape,  we  have  a  revival  of  anti-ehristian  heresy 
and  opposition  to  *  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,*  which 
cannot  be  dreaded  too  seriously,  or  resisted  too  earnestly. 
There  is  no  controversy  of  these  times  comparable  with 
this.  We  have  important  controversies  about  the  polity 
of  the  Cburcb, — this  is  about    the  very   life  of  the 

Gospel.'' 

c 
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The  estimate  formed  of  Tractarianism  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  brief  sentence — "  I  certainly  believe  the 
system  to  be  most  pernicious." 

"  I  charge  you,**  observes  Prebendary  Town- 
send,  "  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  shun  these  novel- 
ties, to  despise  such  teaching,  to  abhor  such  per- 
versions of  learning." 

I  have,  at  present,  but  two  other  quotations  to 
which  I  would  call  your  attention. 

Di\  Lee  (Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  at  Cam- 
bridge,) on  Dr.  Pustjfs  late  Sermon^  thus 
writes — 

**  The  *  Holy  Truth,*  which  it  seems  to  be  your  ob- 
ject to  propagate,  is,  as  you  must  see,  daily  creating  and 
increasing  an  unholy  division  among  us.  Dissent  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  rejoicing  in  your  progress,  and  gathering 
strength  under  it.  Romanism  is  still  more  anxious  for 
your  success,  daily  congratulates  your  heroism  and  your 
blindness,  receives  now  and  then  one  of  your  deluded 
followers  into  its  bosom,  and  anxiously  looks  forward  for 
the  period  when  your  leaven  shall  have  so  leavened  the 
whole  lump,  that  darkness,  superstition,  and  cruelty^ 
shall  again  extend  their  ravages  over  this  so  long  and  so 
richly  favoured  land  !  Infidelity,  too,  hails  with  no  less 
enthusiasm  the  mystified  reserve,  the  priest-ennobling 
projects,  the  superstitious,  blind,  and  irrational  theology 
of  the  Tractarian  school,  as  something  well  adapted  to 
its  extension.  These^  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light,  know  full  well  how  to  appreciate  efforts, 
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from  which  the  well-iufonned  and  well-intentioned 
cannot  but  turn  with  sorrow,  and  over  which  the  true 
disciple  cannot  but  lament  and  mourn." 

The  last  quotation  is  from  Dr.  D\bdins  Letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  LUmdaff: — 

^  My  Lord,  even  these  [crosses,  genuflexions,  &c.] 
are  little  mischievous,  compared  with  the  doctrine  which 
has  been  delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  a  surpliced  preacher, 
by  one  who  dares  to  receive  the  pay  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  while  inculcating  some  of  the  most  audacious 
dogmas  of  Rome.  In  the  afternoon  sermon  of  Christ- 
mas Day,  the  congregation  of   -^ were  deliberately 

told,  that  the  body  of  Christ  had  been  as  absolutely 
upon  the  altar-table  of  the  communion,  as  it  appeared 
to  the  shepherds  in  the  manger;  in  other  words, 
transubstantiation  in  its  most  flagrant  character.  I 
know  that  this  b  true." 

My  Christian  friends,  let  me  now  ask,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  you  admit  the  importance  of  the 
quotations  which  have  been  brought  before  you, — 
let  me  ask,  I  say,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  sys- 
tem, when,  with  any  appearance  of  truth,  it  can 
be  spoken  of  as  "  the  glaring  imposition" — which 
''threatens  a  revival  of  the  worst  evils  of  the 
Romish  system" — which  substitutes  ''for  the 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  observance 
of  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years," — a 
system,  the  patrons  of  which  are  deemed  "  to  be 
in  grievous  and  dangerous  error,*' — the  supporters 
of  which  **have  proved  themselves  to  be  blind, 

c  2 
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leaders  of  the  blind,  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
God's  plan  for  the  justification  of  a  sinner/' — 
which  is  considered  as  "  a  revival  of  anti-christian 
heresy,  and  opposition  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  which  cannot  be  dreaded  too  seriously,  or 
resisted  too  earnestly," — in  short,  when  it  can, 
with  any  degree  of  truth,  be  said  to  be  a  "  perni- 
cious" system,  "  inculcating  some  of  the  most 
audacious  dogmas  of  Rome  ;** — and  when,  lastly, 
we  are  solenmly  charged,  "  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
to  shun  these  novelties,  to  despise  such  teaching,  to 
abhor  such  perversions  of  learning," — what,  I  re- 
peat my  question,  what,  under  such  circumstances, 
can  we  think  of  such  a  system  ?*  I  scarcely  need 
observe,  that  I  might  have  gone  on  making  similar 
quotations,  from  other  sources,  to  an  almost  indefinite 
length, — quotations  which,  more  or  less,  condemn 
the  Tractarian  errors.  I  refrain,  however,  from 
doing  so,  because  the  laudatory  strains  which  have 
accompanied  many  of  these  strictures,  with  refe- 
rence to  certain  fancied  benefits  which  these 
writers  are  supposed  to  have  conferred  upon  the 
Church,  have  so  completely  neutralized  the  efiect 
of  them,  that  the  very  censures  themselves  have 
lost  their  power ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  a 
much  greater  service  would  have  been  rendered 
to  the  Church,  had  the  authors  of  these  censures 

*  Let  it  be  observed  that,  if  I  have  used  strong  language,  it 
is  all  borrowed  from  the  Bishops  and  the  Clergy  themselves. 
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altogether  refrained  from  noticing  the  errors  in 
question.  It  required  no  great  depth  of  penetra- 
tion to  foresee  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
a  mode  of  dealing  with  a  heresy — it  was  foreseen, 
and  almost  every  step  of  its  subsequent  progress 
has  been  just  what  was  anticipated.  What  should 
we  think  of  the  defenders  of  our  Church  against 
the  inroads  of  Arianism  and  Socinianism,  if,  while 
opposing  the  doctrines,  the  persons  who  held 
them  were  so  lauded  for  their  learning  and  piety, 
and  other  supposed  superior  qualifications,  as  to 
render  them  rather  the  objects  of  envy  than  of 
distrust!  And  this  is  precisely  the  case  with 
the  persons  in  question.  Doubtless,  it  has  had 
the  unhappy  effect  of  throwing  a  shield  over  the 
errors  of  which  we  complain ;  nay,  more,  I  be- 
Ueve  they  have  even  had  the  further  effect  of 
producing  a  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  indivi- 
duals so  eulogized,  and  hence  the  fearful  conse- 
quences which  have  resulted  to  the  Church. 
That  the  Tractarian  system  is,  indeed,  under- 
mining the  Church,  its  avowed  enemies  are  too 
well  assured  of;  and  the  following  quotations 
from  Roman  Catholic  authorities  are  no  mean 
testimony  upon  such  a  point.  The  Roman 
Catholic  prelate^  Dr,  Wiseman,  says  of  these 
writers— 

**  It  seems  impossible  to  read  the  works  of  the  Ox- 
ford divines,  and  especially  to  follow  them  chronolo- 
gically,  without   discovering  a   daily  approach  to  our 
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holy  Church  both  in  doctrine  and  affectionate  feeling.  •  •  . 
Their  admiration  of  our  institutions  and  practices^  and 
their  regret  at  having  lost  them,  manifestly  spring  from 
the  value  which  they  set  upon  everything  Catholic  ;  and 
to  suppose  them  (without  an  insincerity  which  they  have 
given  us  no  right  to  charge  them  with)  to  love  the  parts 
of  a  system,  and  wish  for  them,  while  they  would  reject 
the  root,  and  only  secure  support  of  them — ^the  system 
itself — is  to  my  mind  revoltingly  contradictory.*' 

Again,  a  Roman  Catholic  bookseller  in  Liverpool^ 
thus  writes : 

"  We  Catholics  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Pusey,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  and  other  leading  Puseyites,  for  the 
number  of  converts  from  Protestantism  to  the  Holy  See, 
hardly  a  day  passing  away  without  an  addition  to  Ca- 
tholicism. Our  priests  circulate  Dr.  Pusey's  Sermon  on 
the  Eucharist,  as  abounding  in  Catholic  articles  of 
faith,  the  Tracts  of  the  Times^  and  Newman's  Lives  of 
the  Saints.  Indeed,  our  priests  refrain  from  contro- 
versy, seeing  in  the  conversion  of  so  many  individuals 
from  Protestantism  to  Catholicism,  that  Puseyism  is 
wonderfully  preparing  the  speedy  return  of  England 
into  re-union  and  conciliation  with  the  Holy  See." 

The  last  quotation  upon  this  head  is  as  follows : 

**  We  Catholics  look  on  these  Oxford  divines  as  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  the  light  troops  of  Catholicity, 
and  clearing  the  way  for  us.'* — Letters  to  Dr.  Hookf  by 
Verax. 

With  such  sentiments,  then,  as  I  have  ahready 
quoted  against  the  Tractarians,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  saw,  and  deprecated,  the  tendency  of 
their  destracUve   system,  backed  as   they  have 
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been  by  the  opinions  of  the  last-mentioned  autho- 
rities»  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion, tbapii  that  the  countenance  they  have  re- 
ceived from  many  of  the  administrators  of  our 
church  has  been  the  cause  of  our  present  alarm- 
ing position !  No  one,  I  think,  who  takes  an 
impartial  view  of  the  matter  can,  for  one  moment, 
doubt  the-  fact.  But  whether  this  view  of  the 
subject  be  the  correct  one,  or  not,  as  to  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  our  danger,  certain  it  is,  that, 
if  some  movement  be  not  made,  and  that  instantly, 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  our  downward  course, 
we  are  gone,  both  as  a  church,  and  as  a  nation. 
The  question  then,  recurs,  what  is  to  be  done  to 
arrest  such  a  national  calamity  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  I  find  in  my  first  opening  remark^ 
that  if  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  saved,  it 
must,  under  God,  be  effected  by  the  laity.  Is 
any  one  disposed  to  ask,  why  the  laity,  as  a  body, 
are  thus  appealed  to,  as  being  the  fittest  instru- 
ments for  forming,  and  carrying  into  operation,  a 
plan  by  which  the  dangers  which  now  threaten 
the  Church,  are  to  be  arrested  ?  I  answer,  be- 
cause, from  the  divided  state  of  the  olergy,  they 
are  utterly  unequal  to  the  task — those  who  are 
sound  in  doctrine  have  not  the  time;  and, 
if  they  had,  by  an  ecclesiastical  understanding, 
they  have  not  the  permission,  to  enter  into  the 
parish  or  district  of  a  brother  clergyman,  however 
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destitute  of  spiritual  instruction  that  parish  or 
district  may  be.  The  natural  consequence  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  (unless  the  Bishop  interpose,)  is, 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  many  souls  are  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  for  the  want  of  instruc* 
tion ;  numbers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  tempted 
by  unfaithftd  teachers  to  apostatize  from  the  pro- 
fession of  a  true,  to  the  adoption  of  a  false,  faith. 
My  Christian  friends,  I  appeal  to  you,  as  before 
God,  whether  I  am  not  describing  a  case  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Look  at  the  number  of 
parishes  in  our  country  which  are  now  under  the 
influence  of  teachers  that  are  paving  the  way  to 
Rome.  Do  our  Bishops,  as  a  body,  interpose  the 
weight  of  their  authority  to  counteract  this  evil  ? 
It  is  too  well  known,  that  they  do  not.  It  may 
be  that  they  cannot.  In  either  case,  the  evil  is 
progressing,  and,  if  not  checked  by  the  timely 
interference  of  the  laity,  will  end  in  national  apo- 
Btacy.  It  may  be  urged  that  we  have  already  a 
machinery  in  the  Church  which  is  quite  adequate 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  peoploi  if  duly  carried 
out  Thank  God,  that  we  have  two  Societies 
whieh  arojeminently  qualified  tD  do  a  great  work, 
wherever  the  clergy  are  disposed  to  avail  themr 
selves  of  their  services.  I  mean  the  Church  Pas- 
toral Aid  Society,  and  the  Scripture  Readers' 
Association.  And  if  the  Church  were  in  a  healthy 
state,  these  Societies  would,  by  their  extension, 
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meet  the  "wants  of  the  country.  But»  unfortu- 
nately for  those  parts  of  our  land,  where  their 
serYices  are  most  required,  there  they  are  not 
permitted  to  carry  on  their  operations.  And  why, 
bat  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  these  faithful 
Societies  are  pledged  to  carry  the  principles  of  our 
Reformed  Church  to  every  man's  door  which  is 
open  to  them  ?  This  is  the  grand  secret  of  thS 
opposition  to  these  Societies,  on  the  part  of  those, 
"  whose  object  is  to  recede  more  and  more  from 
the  principles  of  the  English  Reformation."  I 
would  ask,  then,  are  the  laity,  under  such  oifcum- 
stances,  merely  on  account  of  an  ecclesiastical 
arrangement,  which  affects  the  clergy  onjjr,  to  be 
deterred  from  carrying  the  gospel  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  above  all,  to  their  fellow-country- 
men ;  especially  when,  by  the  neglect  of  that 
scriptural  duty,  the  very  foundations  of  the 
church  they  love  are  being  undermined  ?  I  vnll  not 
believe  that  the  laity  are  prepared,  either  by  their 
supineness,  their  indifference,  or  their  fears,  thus 
to  sacrifice  their  church  and  their  country.  But 
then,  my  friends,  no  time  must  be  lost.  We  are 
in  the  position  ot%  people  who  have  ^  contend, 
not  merely  with  outward  enemies ;  our  greatest 
danger  lies  in  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  with- 
in our  own  camp— and  every  hour's  delay  does 
but  increase  our  danger,  and  lessen  our  resources. 
I  consider  that   I  have  now  arrived  at  that 
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point,  when  I  should  bring  before  yon,  what  I 
would  submit  as  being  the  best,  and  almost  the 
only  remedy  to  meet  this  and  every  other  form  of 
anti-christian  error,  be  it  disguised  either  under 
a  Popish  or  a  Protestant  garb.  I  propose,  then, 
in  the  humble  confidence  that  God's  blessing  will 
rest  upon  its  labours,  if  formed,  the  establishment 
of  a  society,  which  shall  have  for  its  object,  the 
supplying  with  Scripture  readers  those  parishes  or 
districts  in  England,  where,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people  require 
them ;  that  such  Society  shall  be  exclusively/  con- 
ducted by  Lay-Members  of  the  Established 
Church ;  and,  as  I  have  observed  in  my  pamphlet, 
already  alluded  to — 

*^  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  Society,  I  would  observe 
that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  extension  of  the 
*  Scripture  Readers'  Association,*  or  that  branch  of  the 
Church  Pastoral- Aid  Society  which  refers  to  its  lay- 
agency.  Neither  of  these  Societies,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, can  reach  those  parishes  or  districts  where  a 
Tractarian,  or  any  other  clergyman  who  disapproves 
of  the  system  of  lay-teaching,  may  be  located,  however 
great  the  spiritual  destitution  may  be.  The  only  dif- 
ference, then,  between  the  above  two  Societies  and  the 
one  contemplated  is,  that  the  latter  begins  where  the 
others  leave  off.  .  .  .  that,  whereas  in  the  former 
cases  their  operations  are  restricted  to  those  parishes  or 
districts  from  whence  they  receive  an  invitation  for  as* 
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nstance — the  operations  of  the  [proposed  Society]  will 
be  extended  to  any  parishes  or  districts  whose  spiritual 
destitution  requires  their  assistance."  * 

No  doubt,  the  cry  of  violating  what  is  called 
church  order  will  be  raised  by  the  opponents  of 
such  a  proposition ;  and  the  persons  proposing  it 
may  be  deemed  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church ;  but  I  do  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of 
God,  not  to  be  deterred  from  your  duty  by  such 
specious  though  hollow  pretences.  Be  assured,  that 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when,  if  we  neglect 
the  present  opportunity,  the  means  and  resources 
which  are  now  within  our  reach  will  have  passed 
from  our  hands ;  we  shall  then,  too  late,  repent 
of  our  ajiathy  and  our  unfaithfulness.  But  let 
me  remind  you  that,  though  we  may  be  at  our 
ease,  there  are  others  who  are  up  and  doing. 
The  reported  re-establishment  of  a  Romish  hier- 
archy, **  with  all  its  ramifications  of  ecclesiastical 
goverment  —  deans,  chapters,  archdeacons,  and 
ecclesiastical  courts,  &c., — as  it  existed  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  and  at  present  exists  in  Roman 
Catholic  Ireland  f  this  revived  machinery  on  the 
part  of  Rome,  encouraged  as  it  is  by  the  treacher- 
ous and  far  more  disgraceful  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Tractarians,  who  look  upon  the  Reformsr 
tion  as  ^  the  great  schism   of  the  sixteenth  cenr 

*  See  Appendix. 
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tury  ;* — these  facts,  I  repeat,  should  speak  with  a 
voice  of  thunder  to  the  Protestants  of  this  empire. 
Yes,  my  friends,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  never 
was  there  a  time  when  prouder  pretensions 
were  manifested  on  the  part  of  Rome;  and 
no  wonder ;  for,  as  a  nation,  we  seem  virtually  to 
have  renounced  our  Protestantism.  Alas  !  so  far 
has  England  hitherto  slighted  her  privileges  and 
despised  her  mercies,  that  God  seems  to  be  about 
to  sell  her  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  Whe- 
ther such  a  catastrophe  be  indeed  impending  over 
us,  is  a  question  which  time  and  events  can  alone 
unfold.  Should,  however,  the  same  retrograde 
movement,  which  has  unhappily  compromised  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  be  much  longer  continued ;  and  should 
Protestants,  from  whatever  cause,  refrain  from 
making  an  aggressive  movement  upon  the  destruc- 
tive system,  against  the  dangers  of  which,  it  has 
been  my  object  to  warn  you,  it  will  not  require 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell  the  issue.  That 
there  will  be  much  judgment  required  in  carrying 
on  the  operations  of  such  a  society,  as  the  one 
proposed,  no  one  can  doubt ;  and  as  little  can  toe 
doubts  that  however  unejcceptionahle  may  he  the 
mode  of  its  operations,  still  the  cry  of  its  being 
contrary  to  church  order  will  resound  in  our  ears. 
Church  order,  or,  in  other  words,  an  teclesiastical 
arrangement  whidk  secures  a  faiihJuUy  preached 
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gospek  is  indeed  of  all  blessings  the  greatest ;  but 
a  churcli  order,  which  reverses  this  great  end,  is,  of 
all  curses,  the  greatest.  It  may  be  asked,  then, 
who  is  to  decide  this  important  matter,  as  to  whe- 
ther the  gospel  be  preached  or  not  ?  I  answer, 
at  once,  that  the  scriptures  alone  must  be  our 
guide — and  they  seem  to  furnish  an  easy  solution 
to  the  question — at  least,  as  far  as  those  to  whom 
the  word  is  preached  are  concerned.  They  are 
commanded  to  take  heed  what  they  hear — to 
cease  to  hear  the  instruction  that  causeth  to  err 
— ^to  beware  of  false  prophets--and,  surely,  in  a 
day,  like  the  present,  when  so  many  are  handling 
the  woriPof  God  deceitfully,  never  were  such 
cautions  more  necessary.  To  the  Scriptures, 
then,  and  to  the  Scriptures  alone,  must  be  our 
appeal.  Were  it  otherwise,  where  would  be  the 
force  of  St.  FtoPs  commendation  of  the  Bereans, 
as  being  **  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica, 
in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness 
of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daUyy  whether 
those  things  were  soJ"*  What  things  ?  Why,  the 
very  doctrines  which  he  himself,  an  inspired  apo- 
stle, had  preached  to  them.  It  was  because,  by 
daily  searching  the  Scriptures,  they  saw  that  his 
preaching  was  in  conformity  with  the  word  of 
God,  that,  it  is  added,  *'  Therefore  many  of  them 
believed."  "^f,  then,  an  inspired  apostle  oould  thus 
address  an  assemblage  of  Cltfistians,  shall  those 
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be  deemed  as  holding  something  nigh  akin  to 
heresy,  who  assert,  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  every  Christian  to  guard  himself  from 
false  doctrine,  by  appealing  to  the  word  of  God  ? 
True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  an  awfiil  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  those  who  hear  the  word. 
Woe  be  to  them,  if  they  receive  it  not,  when 
faithfully  preached  !  but  an  equal  woe  attaches  to 
them  if  they  blindly  receive  what  is  not  the  truth. 
"  If  tlie  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fell  into 
the  ditch."  The  common  sense  of  every  man,  at 
least  of  every  Protestant,  goes  along  with  this 
reasoning.  For  the  want  of  its  exercise,  Trac- 
tarianism  is  slaying  its  thousands,  and  Romanism 
its  tens  of  thousands.  Thus  we  see  that  private 
judgment  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man, 
and  the  moment  he  foregoes  the  privilege,  that 
moment  he  becomes  a  slave^  and  deprives  himself 
of  that  attribute  which  mainly  distinguishes  him 
from  the  brute  creation.  A  most  painful  illustra- 
tion of  this  last  remark  I  have  lately  read  in 
"  Faber's  Letter  on  Tractarian  secession  to 
Popery,"  a  little  work  before  alluded  to,  pub- 
lished by  the  Protestant  Association,  and  which 
I  would  strongly  recommend  to  your  perusal.  He 
says,  in  the  commencement  of  his  fourth  letter,— 

^  The  disciples  of  Mr,    Newman  appear    to    have 
adopted  the  Pythagorean  maxim,  ^  The  McLster  hath 
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laid  it^  as  quite  sufficient  to  justify  their  submission  to 
any  dictum  of  that  gentleman  without  further  examina- 
tion. At  least,  I  am  led  to  this  supposition  by  a  cir- 
cumstance which  happened  to  myself.  A  young,  cer- 
tunly  a  very  young^  theologian  of  my  acquaintance 
roundly  asserted  to  me,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification, 
as  held  alike  by  the  Church  of  England  and  all  other 
reformed  churches,  was  invented  by  Luther.  Not  un- 
Daturally,  I  requested  the  proof  of  his  assertion,  as  I 
myself  was  not  aware  of  the  alleged  fact  His  only 
reply  was,  that  Mr.  Newman  had  told  him  so.** 

I  will  mention  another  instance,  as  illustrative 
of  that  blind  and  in&tuated  submission  which  is 
now  80  fearfully  common  amongst  us,  and  which 
has  recently  come  to  my  own  knowledge  in  this 
metropolis.  It  was  the  declaration  of  a  member 
of  a  congregation  whose  minister  (a  well  known 
Tractarian)  has  such  baneful  and  destructive  in- 
fluence upon  his  deluded  hearers,  and  was  to  this 

effect : — ^**  I  am  so  satisfied   that  Mr.   is 

right  in  all  his  views,  that  if  he  were  to  join  the 
Church  of  Rome,  I  should  certainly  follow  him.'* 
And  what  renders  this  the  more  painful,  is  the 
fact  that  the  individual  to  whom  the  declaration 
was  made,  replied,  ^*  And,  I  think,  I  should  do  the 
same."  In  short,  as  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  long 
ago  observed,  **  There  seems  to  be  something 
judicial  in  the  rapid  spread  of  these  opinions." 
We  thus  perceive,  by  the  foregoing  instances,  the 
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extreme  danger  and  folly  of  giving  up  ourselves 
implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  any  man,  and  espe- 
cially in  what  concerns  the  interests  of  eternity. 

I  have  intimated  that  the  movers  of  this  ques- 
tion may  possibly  bo  charged  as  being  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  by  the  establishment 
of  such  a  society  as  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion. My  reply  to  the  imputation  would  be,  if 
we  prove  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  we 
are  not  at  all  answerable  for  the  issue.  Nay, 
more,  should  such  he  the  result  of  its  formation^  I 
would  still  say,  better,  far,  that  such  a  delusive 
peace  should  be  broken  in  upon,  than  that  the 
truth  itself  should  be  sacrificed.  St.  Paul  him- 
self, in  this  view  of  the  case,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  that  the 
world  ever  saw;  but  did  he,  on  that  account, 
cease  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  I  trow  not.  Shall 
we,  then,  at  a  time,  when  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  permitted,  without  restraint^  to  make  an  open 
assault  upon  our  Church  in  any  parish  in  England ; 
and  when,  moreover,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  "  the  foundations  of  our  Pro- 
testant Church  are  undermined  by  men  who  dwell 
within  her  walls ;"  shall  we,  I  say,  at  such  a  time, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  be  diverted  from 
our  purpose  of  defending  her,  by  the  deceitful  and 
treacherous  cry  of  church  order,  and  the  charge 
of  being  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  Church  ? 
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No;  my  christian  friends,  it  cannot,  it  must  not 
be.  Why,  the  very  apostolic  command,  "  that  we 
should  earnestly  contend  for  the  &ith  which  was 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  implies,  not  merely, 
the  possibility,  or  the  probability,  but  the  almost 
certainty,  that  such  a  collision  may  be  expected ; 
and,  more  than  this,  does  not  the  whole  history 
of  the  Church  confirm  such  to  have  been  the 
case?  In  short,  whenever  light  and  darkness, 
truth  and  error,  are  brought  into  contact,  such 
must  be  its  effect ;  and  so  it  will  be  till  the  of- 
fence of  the  cross  hath  ceased.  To  suppose,  then, 
that  such  a  society,  as  the  one  contemplated, 
could  be  established,  without  its  being  deprecated 
by  those  who  are  underminhig  the  truth,  would 
indicate  that  we  possessed  but  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  the  Church.  I 
trust,  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  what  I  have  said 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  may  have  the  effect 
of  dissipating  many  difficulties  which  some  have 
apprehended,  and  that,  in  future,  when  such 
occur  to  the  mind,  we  may  at  once  go  to  the 
standard  of  divine  truth  to  have  the  difficulty 
solved.  If  the  test  of  Scripture  be  fairly  tried, 
we  need  not  fear  the  issue.  Upon  this  principle, 
let  us  carry  to  the  word  of  God  another  objection 
which  has  sometimes  been  urged  against  this  and 
similar  societies — I  mean,  the  employment  of  lay- 
agency.     Previously  to  the  establishment  of  the 
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Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  this  deeply  impor- 
tant instrumentality^  (with  an  inconsistency  that 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  at  least,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  been  for  years  sanctioning 
the  principle,  in  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,)  this  instrumentality,  I 
repeat,  was  one  of  the  great  ostensible  objections 
raised  against  the  Society.  That  Society,  how- 
ever, most  nobly  vindicated  this  great  principle, 
and  has  been  most  successfully  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  its  lay  operations ;  till,  at  length,  it  has 
been  the  means  of  proving,  not  only  its  legitimacy, 
but  its  vast  utility ;  and  the  blessing  of  Qod  has 
been  most  signally  vouchsafed,  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  Church,  and  the  great  assistance  of  the 
clergy.  But  although  this  great  principle  bad 
been  thus  vindicated,  no  sooner  was  it  in  contem- 
plation to  establish  '*  The  Scripture  Readers*  Asso- 
ciation,'' than  the  same  objection  was  pertina- 
ciously revived.  And  how  was  the  objection  met  ? 
Why,  as  every  such  objection  should  be  met,  by 
a  reference  to  Scripture.  So  appropriately  did  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Gumey,  secretary  to  the  Society,  dis- 
pose of  this  question,  that  I  feel  assured  I  shall 
be  excused,  if  I  quote  his  own  words  on  the  pre- 
sent, as  I  have  already  done  on  a  former  occasion, 
in  a  pamphlet  which  I  have  already  alluded  to. 
He  observes  that»— 
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^  To  numbers  it  seemed  a  very  questionable  invasion 
of  derical  prerogative, — a  dangerous  intrusion  of  un- 
aathorised  men  into  things  sacred.  We  were  told  that 
it  better  became  us  to  wfdt  patiently  until  other  and  safer 
remedies  should  be  found, — ^that  wise  and  christian  men 
should  bear  the  burden  that  was  laid  upon  them,  rather 
than  have  recourse  to  rash  experiments,  involving  an 
unsound  principle.  I  know  not,  my  Lord,  where  these 
persons  find  the  rule  by  which  they  condemn  our  pro- 
ceedings—I search  my  Bible  through,  and  find  nowhere 
any  nngle  text  Ivbich  forbids  a  christian  man,  with  his 
Bible  in  bis  hand,  to  speak  privately  to  his  brother-man 
respectiiig  the  things  of  their  common  salvation.  I  find 
a  text  of  another  sor^  which  says,  <  As  every  man  hath 
received  the  gift,  even  so  minister  the  same,  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.'  Every  man^  it 
says ;  mark  that.  Why,  if  words  have  any  meaning,  and 
God's  law  be  binding  on  all  to  whom  it  comes,  insteai 
of  saying  that  no  'Christian  layman  is  permitted  thus  to 
teach,  we  ought  rath^  to  say  that  none  are  excused-— 
and  that^  depend  upon  it,  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  other.  Few  are  sinning  in  over  forwardness  to  do 
good  to  their  neighbour,  for  body  or  for  soul ;  numbers 
are  sinning  who  sit  quietly  at  home,  when,  like  ^  good 
stewards,'  they  should  be  dispensing  actively  what  Gcd 
has  given." 

This  appears  to  me  most  conclusive  reasoning. 
But  if  there  were  no  other  passage  in  the  Bible, 
touching  upon  this  point,  save  that  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  I  should  consider  that  scriptural  prece- 
dent as  decisiye  of  the  question.     As  the  passago 
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is  a  short  one,  I  will  quote  it;  It  is  as  follows ; — 
"  And  a  certain  Jew  named  Apollos,  bom  at 
Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,  came  to  Ephesus.  This  man  was  in- 
structed in  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  and  being  fer- 
vent in  the  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught  diligently 
the  things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only  the  baptism 
of  John.  And  he  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the 
synagogue:  whom,  when  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
had  heard,  they  took  him  unto  them,  and  ex- 
pounded unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly." 
(Acts  xviii.  24,  25,  26.)  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
instance  of  lay-agency  that  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  that  too,  be  it  observed,  even  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  minister — I  say,  of  a  minister — for  if  he 
were  not  a  minister,  then  he  preached  as  a  lay- 
man— and  thus  anotJier  proof  would  be  added  in 
favour  of  lay  agency.  Again,  it  is  cheering  in  the 
present  day,  to  hear  the  following  language  from 
another  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
when  there  are  not  wanting  those  among  his  bre- 
thren who  would  gladly  check  the  unrestrained 
circulation  of  the  Scripture.  The  Rev.  Sir  H. 
Dukinfield  remarked,  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  Scripture  Readers'  Association,  that 

<Mf  there  were  any  one  principle  which  their  Church 
was  more  ready  to  assert  than  another,  it  was,  that  the 
Bible  was  the  common  property  of  every  man.  He 
thought  he  might  say  that  it  follonied,  as  a  matter  of 
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course,  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  read  the  Bible  to 
bis  Deighboar,  if  that  neighbour  was  willing  to  listen 
to  it;  and  if  one  man  should  be  permitted  to  read  the 
Bible  to  another,  (and  what  was  there  to  hinder  him 
from  doing  so  ?)  those  who  were  sent  forth  by  this 
Society  had  the  strongest  possible  claims  to  the  notice 
and  the  confidence  of  those  to  whom  they  were  sent.'' 

Let  us  not  forget  the  important  &ct,  **  That  the 
Bible  is  the  common  property  of  every  man.^ 

And  now,  my  christian  friends,  I  do  sincerely 
tmst  that  what  I  have  advanced  upon  this 
truly  momentous  question,  will  have  proved  to 
you,  that  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  de- 
struction of  our  beloved  Church  are  imminent, 
and  require  tile  application  of  an  immediate  re- 
medy. And  if,  with  me,  you  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  thM  I  would  further  hope  that  the 
proposition  which  I  have  placed  before  you,  may 
meet  with  a  favourable  and  cordial  response.  A 
Provisional  Committee  has  already  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrjring  into  eifect  this  great 
and  important  undertaking.  It  remains,  there- 
for^ for  the  true  and  enlightened  members  of  our 
Church  tb  decide,  whether  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  the  committee  are  to  be  realized  or  not: 
/  w&uldjust  remind  you  that  no  society  now  eansts 
in  our  Church  which  can  reach  the  dangers  that 
beset  ti^— -consequently,  if  left  in  this  defenceless 
condition,  a  disease  will  prey  upon  her  very  vitals 
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which  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  means  of  her 
absolute  and  irretrievable  destruction.  I  ask, 
with  deep  solemnity,  is  our  country  prepared  for 
this  alternative  ?  God  forbid !  Then  permit  me, 
before  I  close,  to  make  a  last,  though  I  humbly 
trust,  a  successful,  appeal  to  my  fellow-country- 
men, in  behalf  of  our  cruelly  stricken  and  fstlling 
Church.  Would  that  every  individual,  who  feels 
a  real  interest  in  her  welfare,  would  put  to  him- 
self, at  this  critical  period  of  her  existence,  this 
important  question, —  What  am  I  doing  to  avert 
the  eirils  of  Tractarianisnif  which  are  now  avowedly 
undermining  her  as  a  national  institution  f  The 
answer  to  this  individual  and  personal  appeal 
might  possibly  lead  many  to  considef,  how  far  they 
may  he  fulfilling  their  duty  to  God  and  their 
country^  slwuld  they  hold  back^^eir  influence^ 
when  such  an  opportunity  as  that  which  nowpre^ 
sents  itself  is  placed  before  them.  Regard  not,  I 
beseech  you,  whether  the  individual  who  addlesses 
you  be  a  clergyman  or  a  layman.  Look  simply  at 
the  merits  of  the  question.  View  it  in  all  its 
bearings  upon  the  eternal  interests  of  our  feSow- 
creatures.  Weigh  well  the  fearful  consequences 
which  must  result  to  the  cause  of  religion,  upon 
the  downfall  of  our  Church.  Rome  would  then 
indeed  exult,  and  with  reason^  too^-^for  the  great- 
est, if  not  the  only  barrier  to  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  her  wishes*— the  conquest  of  Engittid— 
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would  be  removed.     May  Ood,   of  bis  infinite 
mercy,  ^ve  you  aad  me  to  see,  ere  it  be  too  late» 
the  things  which  belong  to    England's  peace ! 
Let  not  the  supposed  difficulty  of  our  position^ 
dark  as  it  may  appear,  divert  us  from  attempting 
an  acknowledged  duty.     With  God,  all  things  are 
poadble.     May  OTory  class,  then,  and  every  indi- 
ridoal  of  every  class,  who  wishes  well  to  our  Zion, 
come  forward  at  this  eventftil  crisis  of  our  country. 
Could  we  but  reach  the  ear  of  Royalty,  with  what 
2eal  and  earnestness  should  we  not  pray  that  our 
gracious  Queen  might  discountenance  a  system  of 
theology  which  virtually  excommunicates  her  own 
royal  consort  from  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  un- 
dermines the  V€ty  foundations  of  that  tenure  by 
which  i^e  herself  holds  the  sway  of  these  realms.* 
truly,  it  was  a  mi^le  exclamation,  and  worthy  of 
her  grandfather,  George  the  Third,  of  blessed 
memory, — ^  I  must,"  said  he,  **  f  must  be  the 
Protestfiri;  Idny  of  a  Protestant  people^  or  no 
king."    May  the  8{Hrit  of  this  sentiment,  as  Ar, 
at  least,  as  the   altered  circumstances  of   the 
countqr  will  admit  of  it,  pervade  every  act  of  our 
gracious  Sovereign,  whom  may  God  long  preserve 
to  reign  over  a  Protestant  kingdom ! 
To  Ae  nobles,  to  the  gentry,  and  to  the  com- 

*  Fathers  and  mothers ! — Ponder  well  these  words — ^As  sure 
•8  night  succeeds  the  day,  so  sure  will  a  revolution  follow  in  the 
wake  of  $Mtecked  Tractarianism. 
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monalty  of  the  land,  would  I  earnestly  address 
myself,  in  these  perilous  times.  The  religious; 
and,  I  may  add,  the  political  and  civil  privileges 
which  we  respectively  enjoy,  were  the  purchase  of 
the  blood  of  our  martyred  forefatliers ;  and,  if  we 
would  preserve  those  privileges — the  glorious  Re- 
formation which  gave  rise  to  them  must  first  be 
preserved — but  this  can  only  be  done,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  Bishop  Barrington,  "  by  a  con- 
stant vigilance  in  support  of  those  principles  which 
effected  it  in  the  sixteenth  century."  To  that 
part  of  the  press,  likewise,  which  has  so  often  and 
so  nobly,  advocated  the  principles  for  which  I  am 
contending,  I  would  confidently  appeal  at  this 
particular  conjuncture  of  our  nation's  peril.  In 
the  name  of  all  that  is  dear  to  our  common  Pro- 
testantism, I  would  invoke  its  aid,  and  implore  its 
mighty  influence.  And  lastly,  I  solemnly  appeal 
to  every  individual  who  feels  the  importance  of 
these  privileges,  to  manifest  a  zed»  in  some  mea- 
sure, commensurate  vnth  the  great  blessings  which 
are  at  stake.  I  will  not  take  the  liberty  of  men- 
tioning names ;  but  the  country,  if  moved  by  the 
consideration  of  these  momentous  truths,  will  at 
once  direct  their  eyes  to  those  great  and  good 
men  who  have,  on  all  former  occasions,  stood  for- 
ward as  the  champions  of  their  coimtry's  cause. 
I  will  now  conclude,  with  the  earnest  prayer  that 
God,  in  bis  infinite  mercy  to  our  CShiirch  and 
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oonntry,  may  make  this  humble  appeal,  in  some 
small  degree,  instrumental  in  calling  attention  to 
this  all-important  duty. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  christian  brethren. 

Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

Geo.  Atkinson. 

London,  Jan.  1848. 


APPENDIX. 


The  following  Rules  are  suggested  as  those  that  migki 
form  the  foundation  of  such  a  Society. 

RULES. 

I.  The  Society  to  be  called  '<  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land Lay  Evangelist  Society. 

n.  Its  object  shall  be  to  send  Scripture  Readers  into 
those  parishes  or  districts  where  they  are  most  required, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  more  especially  the  great  Scripture  and  Church 
of  England  Doctrine  of  **  Justification  through  Futh  in 
a  Crucified  Redeemer.** 

IIL  The  operations  of  the  Society  shall  be  carried  on 
in  those  parishes  or  districts,  the  spiritual  necessities  of 
which  are  not  supplied  by  the  '^  Scripture  Readers' 
Association,"  and  *'  Church  Pastoral- Aid  Society,**  or  any 
other  Church  Institution  of  like  characteri  and  conducted 
upon  the  same  religious  principles. 

IV.  The  Managers  of  the  Society,  by  which  tenn  is 
to  be  understood  all  persons  entitled  to  attend  and  vote 
at  the  Council  and  Local  Boards,  hereinafter  mentioned, 
shall  be  Lay- Members  of  the  Church  of  England* 

V.  The  Readers  employed  by  the  Society  shall  be 
strictly  prohibited  from  Public  Preaching,  and  from  hold- 
ing  any  meeting  on  the  Lord's  Day,  during  the  morning 
or  afternoon  services. 
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VI.  Annual  Subscribers  of  iOs.  and  upwards,  and 
Collectors  of  £1  and  upwards,  shall  be  Members  of  the 
Society  during  the  continuance  of  such  Subscription  or 
Collection.  Donors  of  £10  and  upwards,  to  be  Mem- 
bers  for  Life* 

VII.  The  govemment  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Central  Board. 
Ibe  Central  Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  twenty 
persons,  five  to  be  a  quorum,  and  shall  hold  its  Meetings 
m  London,  and  appoint  the  Readers.  Two  Members  of 
the  Central  Board  shall  go  out  of  office  annually,  but  be 
re-eligible.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  at  the  Annual 
Meetings,  from  Candidates  proposed  by  the  Central 
Board. 

Vin.  The  Central  Board  shall  elect  the  President, 
the  Vice-Presidents,  the  Treasurer,  and  also  one  or 
more  Secretaries,  all  of  whom  shall  be  entitled  to  attend 
and  vote  at  the  Board  Meetings. 

IX.  The  Central  Board  may  also  appoint  such  other 
Officers  and  Assistants,  and  make  such  regulations  as 
they  shall  deem  necessary,  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

X.  The  operations  of  the  Society  at  a  distance  from 
London,  shall  be  conducted  by  Local  Boards  of  not  less 
than  Three  Members  of  the  Society. 

XL  The  liOcal  Boards  shall  ascertain  what  Readers 
are  required  in  their  districts,  and  have  the  control  over 
them ;  but  the  power  of  appointment,  removal,  or  dis- 
missal, shall  remain  with  the  Central  Board. 

XII.  An  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Members  shall 
be  held  in  London,  at  which  the  proceedings  of  the  fore- 
going year  shall  be  reported,  the  accounts  presented,  and 
the  vacancies  in  the  Central  Board  filled  up. 
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XIII.  A  Special  General  Meeting  may  be  called  at 
any  time  by  the  Central  Board,  or  by  any  thirteen  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  on  their  addressing  a  letter  signed  by 
them  to  the  Secretary,  specifying  the  object  of  such 
Meeting,  at  which  not  less  than  twenty  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  Ten  days'  notice  at  least  of  any  such  Meet- 
ing and  of  the  objects  shall  be  given  in  three  London 
Daily  Newspapers,  which  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
publicity. 

XIV.  All  Meetings  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  of  the 
Central  and  Local  Boards,  shall  commence  their  pro- 
ceedings with  prayer. 

XV.  None  of  these  Rules  shall  be  repealed  or  altered, 
nor  any  new  one  added,  except  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
or  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

Geo.  Atkinson,  Hon.  Sec. 


Already  the  number  of  Subscribers  is  very  encourag- 
ing ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  list  shall  be  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  shall  warrant  the  Provisional  Committee  in 
coming  before  the  public^  they  will  be  prepared  to  com- 
mence  operations.  In  the  meantime,  those  friends  who 
are  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  Institu- 
tion, are  requested  to  signify  the  amount  of  their  in- 
tended contributions.  It  is  requested  that  money  may 
not  he  forwarded  till  applied  for.  All  letters  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  32,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  will 
be  duly  attended  to.  Papers,  showing  the  progress 
which  has  been  made,  will  be  forwarded. 
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I  thank  God,  who  by  the  light  of  these  His  wonderful  mysteries  has  kindled 
that  love  in  my  heart  which  1  had  not  ere  1  began  to  see  them,  and  which  have 
left  me  that  which  they  found  me  not." — Joiepk  Mede. 
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LECTURE   I. 

DEUVERED  IN  THE  TOWN  HALL,  BURSLEM, 

October,  1846. 

The  subject  of  this  evening's  Lecture — The  Final 
AND  Universal  Triumph  of  the  Gospel — ^is  a  glo- 
rious truth,  most  clearly  revealed  to  us  in  the  written 
Word  of  God,  and  which  you  and  I,  my  Christian 
fiiends,  do  therefore  joyftJly  receive  and  steadfastly 
hold    The  long  delay — ^the  ceaseless  struggle — ^the 
little  progress  made, — could  scarcely  fail  to  perplex 
and  dishearten  us,  if  our  confidence  in  the  final  issue 
were  not  built  on  the  express  declarations  of  Him 
Hith  whom  is  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning, 
and  who  has  infinite  power  to  execute  whatsoever  in 
infinite  wisdom   He   decrees.     But   resting  on  His 
promise,  the  lamp  of  our  feith  bums  bright  and  clear 
amid  the  surrounding  gloom,  and,  like  Abraham,  we 
can  rejoice  afar  off  at  the  prospect  of  Messiah's  glo- 
rious day.     What,   though   our   great  adversary  be 
still  permitted  to  walk  the  earth  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour,  we  know   that  the  judgment,  so  long 
deferred,  will  at  length  be  executed,  and  the  arch- 
deceiver  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire !     What,  though 
sin  and  its  attendant  sorrow  yet  fill  our  fallen  world 


with  lamentations  and  mourning  and  woe,  we  ktww 
that  festal  ages  will  assuredly  succeed,  when  the  voice 
of  joy  and  health  will  ascend  from  every  dwelling, 
and  sin  and  sorrow  flee  away !  What,  though  death 
have  reigned  well  nigh  six  thousand  years,  and  made 
this  earth  a  chamcl  house,  we  know  that  a  day  is 
coming — and  that  perhaps  speedily — when  this  last 
enemy  shall  be  destroyed,  and  mortality  be  swallowed 
up  of  life !  '^riiese  things  we  know^  because  they  are 
writttm  in  the  Scripture  of  truth,  and  doubt  we  must 
not  of  theii-  ultimate  accomplishment,  even  had  there 
been  no  pre-intimation  of  a  period  of  delay.  But 
God  has  dealt  more  graciously  with  His  Church,  and 
in  revealing  beforehand  the  season  of  her  waiting- 
time,  has  converted  what  might  seem  to  be  a  stum- 
bling-block to  our  faith,  into  the  means  of  its  strongest 
confirmation.  This  consideration  is  in  itself  so  im- 
portant, and  is  so  closely  connected  with  our  subject 
as  a  whole,  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  invite  your  at- 
tention to  certain  passages  of  Scripture  that  may  serve 
to  establish  its  truth.  This  will  not  detain  us  long. 
Then,  after  glancing  at  the  many  lets  and  hindrances 
with  which  the  Gospel  has  had  to  contend,  and  with 
which  it  is  contending  still,  I  shall  pass  on  to  the 
assurances  that  are  so  amply  vouchsafed  to  us  of  its 
eventual  triumph.  Up  to  this  point,  little  difference 
of  opinion  prevails  among  the  wise  and  good ;  but 
opinions  are  more  divided  as  to  the  time  when  this 
triumph  will  be  achieved,  and  the  character  of  the 
events  that  will  precede  and  follow  it 

On  each  of  these  litigated  but  deeply  interesting 
questions,  I  propose,  ere  I  cohclude,  to  offer  a  few 


observations ;  and  may  He,  who  alone  giveth  light 
and  understanding  to  the  simple,  be  graciously  pleased 
to  bless  this  humble  attempt  to  explore  these  deeper 
treasures  of  His  holy  word ! 

first,  then,  we  have  to  consider  the  intimations  of 
delay  that  have  been  so  mercifidly  granted  to  the 
Churchy  and  which  I  apprehend  we  may  readily  trace 
alike  in  the  earliest  and  latest  pages  of  the  sacred 
Yolmtte.  Such  delay  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  types 
of  the  Old  Testament ; — ^less  obscurely  indicated  in 
the  parables  of  the  New ; — ^while,  in  the  prophetic 
tines,  it  is  distinctly  announced.  But  in  the  threshold 
of  our  inquiry,  permit  me  to  observe  that  the 
bdiever  of  the  present  day  enjoys  advantages  that 
woe  not  vouchsafed  even  to  the  prophets  and  seers 
df  the  apostolic  age,  much  less  to  the  iminspired 
members  of  the  early  or  mediaeval  Church.*     It  was 


*  Nothing  is  a  greater  source  of  perplexity  and  error  than  inat- 
teation  to  the  various  meanings  of  that  ambiguous  phrase,  "  the 
Qmrch.^    The  term  is  used  to  denote  either : — 

1.  Apile  of  brick  or  stone,  set  apart  from  all  secular  and  pro&ne 


2.  The  clergy ^  as  contradistinguished  from  the  laity. 

3.  The  national  establishment,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
Tuious  dissenting  bodies. 

4.  The  Church  of  England,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
Presb3rterian,  Lutheran,  and  other  Protestant  Churches. 

6.  The  communitg  of  the  baptized,  as  contradistinguished  from 
&  unbaptized,  or  heathen. 

6.  The  '  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people,^  who  compose 
^  the  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace  "  (Rom.  xi.  5)  ; 
or  as  8t.  Paul  elsewhere  (Heb.  xii.  23)  describes  them,—"  The 
Gbiich  of  the  firstborn  which  are  writt^  in  heayen."     [This  is 
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j>l(  li'iifl  If-   ])i  <  fi-''  ;ii«;i!!i!i_:.   .•:!i'l  li:t\f    tL<  I't 
t'»  <li  tii)<    if.      S' .MMt  ;iii<  -    ;*   \sm!iM  ->.  <  IK  t' I  I' 
tin     til  si  ;iii(l  sL'cuiid  with  the  iit'th  and  sixth 
kwt  i«,  however,  the  most  frequent  and  dang 
Htrange  to  confound  the    '*  visible  Church 
baptized),  with  the  '^  Church  of  the  firsti 
continues  invisible  until  '*  the  manifestation  < 
the  Saviour*s  advent  in  glory.     (Rom.  viii.  ' 
The  word  *  Catholic*  is   frequently  assoc 
*  Church,'  and  quite  as  frequently  misapprch 
of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  used  in  its  st 
of  '  universaly    as  opposed  to  '  individuals^  I 
it  is  used  in  its  conventional  sense  of  Popish^ 
font.     It  is  unfortunate— as  was  justly  remar 
Worcester,  in  a  recent  charge — ^that  the  w 
retained  at  all,  as  being  calculated  to  mislead 
as  *•  universal^  is  employed  in  our  Liturgy,  w 
to  '  catholic,*  no  minister  need  make  use  of  tl 
unless  he  be  anxious  to  mystify  his  congreg 
norant  of  the  essential  difference  between  the  ( 
the  (so-called)  Church  of  Rome.     Many  sue! 
they  speak  of  the  'Anglican*   and  'Romax 
'  Catholic  Church,' — just  as  if  they  sprung  fron 
where  is  the  tree  that  will  produce  STranes  on 


vealed,  might  have  interfered  with  the  earnestness  of 
their  expectation,  and  damped  the  ardour  of  their 
toh.    But  with  us^  the   case  is  entirely   reversed. 

living  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Gentile  dispensa- 
tion, we  can  compare  the  facts  of  history  with  the 
words  of  inspiration,  and  thus  avoid  the  Mse  glosses 
in  which  her  ignorance  of  the  future  necessarily  in- 
volved the  early  Church.  And  in  either  case,  what  a 
tender  example  do  we  find  of  God's  never-failing 
regard  for  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  our  nature ! 
A  knowledge  of  the  future  was  merciftdly  withheld, 
when  and  so  far  aa  such  knowledge  would  have  been 
in  itself  a  burden  ;  but  it  is  withheld  no  longer,  now 
that  it  may  serve  to  quicken  our  faith,  and  re-kindle 
oar  hope ! 

Turning  now   to   the   Old  Testament   types,  our 


lodged  up  (for  a  while),  and  the  'Anglican*  priest  has  consented 
to  preach  in  a  black  gown,  or  pray  with  his  fistce  to  the  people, — 
but  the  old  leaven  still  remains,  and  is  constantly,  though  covertly 
It  work.  Not  long  since,  it  was  recommended  to  the  party  (through 
their  organ,  the  English  Churchman)^  that  they  should  attend  more 
to  their  sermons,  as  the  best  means  of  winning  back  the  confidence 
of  their  congregations !  Their  congregations  should,  therefore, 
haye  vigilant  ears. 

As  clear,  able,  and  perfectly  sound  treatises  on  the  points  abcrre 
referred  to,  and  kindred  topics,  I  may  mention — 

"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  View  of  the  Constitution  of  a 
Christian  Church,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Church  Uniyersal ;  also 
into  the  evidence  respecting  the  alleged  fact  of  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion."    By  W.  A.  Garratt,  M.A.     London,  1846.     Seeleys. 

"  The  Church  and  the  Churches."  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Nieile, 
D.D.     London,  1847.     Seeleys. 

" The  Christian  State:  or,  the  First  Principles  of  National  Reli- 
gion."     By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A.     London,  1847.     Seeleys, 
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attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  history  of  that 
remarkable  people,  whom  Moses  was  divinely  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  from  the  land  of  bondage  to  their 
destined  inheritance  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Theirs 
was  no  ordinarj'  progress.  Every  step  of  that  mys- 
terious way ;  every  incident  in  that  eventfiil  march, 
'^  happened  unto  them'*  as  the  Apostle  himself  assures 
us,  ^^  for  examples,  and  are  written  for  our  admonition, 
on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  (1  Cor.  x.  1 1 .) 
They  were  the  literal  Israel ;  we  are  the  spiritual  Israel. 
They  were  marcliing  towards  an  earthly  Canaan  ;  we, 
too,  have  set  forth  on  our  pilgrimage,  but  to  a  better 
countr}',  that  is,  a  heavenly.  They  were  God's  "  wit- 
nesses" in  the  former  dispensation,  before  Christ's 
coming  in  liumiliation  ;  we  are  God's  witnesses  under 
the  later  dispensation,  before  Christ's  coming  in  glory.* 


♦  Of  the  Jews  it  is  declared  (Isaiah  xliii.  10—12,  xliv.  8)  :  "  Ye 
are  my  witnesses ^  suith  the  Lord."  In  the  Christian  dispensation 
God  has  also  his  "  witnesses'*  {fiaprvpic,  marturesy  hence  our  En- 
glish word  ''  mart}TS  *'),  of  whom  the  accomit  is  given  in  Bev.  zi. 
3—13.  These  arc  doubtless  to  be  understood  of  fidthful  Protestant 
Churches  ;  for  to  ''  witness  '*  for  the  truth,  implies  the  correlatiTe 
duty  of  testifying,  or  protesting,  against  error.  And  here  the  true 
standing  of  the  Chiu*ch  of  England,  and  of  her  '  chaste  sisters  in 
Christ,*  the  Ecformed  and  Continental  Churches,  will  distinctly 
appear.  They  ''  witness  **  for  Christ,  against  the  great  Antichrist 
of  the  seven  hills.  It  is  Pbotestant  truth  versus  Catholic  error. 
And  let  it  be  well  understood  that,  in  the  present  dispensation,  the 
term  "Catholic'*  {Kadokuch^^  katholUckos,  over-all,  universal),  as 
applied  to  a  visible  ecclesiastical  body,  belongs  alone  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  apostate  Church  of  Rome,  as  prefigured  in  the  Apoca- 
lyptic ''  beast,**  to  whom  there  was  granted  a  long  lease  of  power 

*"  OVER  ALL  KINDREDS  AND  TONGUES  AND  NATIONS."     (ReV.  xiil. 

1 — 7.)    Rome  may  glory  in  the  title,  but  she  glories  in  her  abame. 
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They  Were  delivered  by  God's  free  grace  and  electing 
love,  from  the  gross  idolatry  and  heartless  tyranny 
of  anci^t  Egypt ;  we,  too,  and  by  the  same  free  grace 
and  love,  have  been  delivered  from  the  still  more 
cruel  yoke  and  worse  idolatries  of  Papal  Rome,  "  that 
great  city  which  spiritually  is  caUed  Sodom  and  Egypt." 
(Rev.  xi.  8.)  Thus  fex  the  parallel  is  clear  and  un- 
broken, nor  will  it  feil  us  in  a  later  stage.  Israel's  way, 
we  know,  was  short,  and  yet  the  journey  was  toilsome 
and  long.  Once  indeed  they  had  attained  to  the  very 
borders  of  Canaan,  and  the  promised  rest  seemed 
almost  won ;  and  yet,  for  rebellion  and  stubborn 
impotence,  they  were  commanded  to  retrace  their 
stq)s  and  ^iter  the  howling  wilderness  again.  Often 
in  like  manner  did  the  Christian  Church,  at  various 
qK)ch6  of  her  history,  appear  to  have  all  but  accom- 
plished her  weary  way,  and  on  the  point  of  achieving 


It  IB  a  title  which  no  atttached  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
wtSL  envy  her,  or  seek  to  share  with  her.  If  it  be  dbjected  by  some 
ultra  High-churchman,  that  Rome  has  the  '  Apostolical  succession," 
and  other  (so-called)  notes  of  a  true  Church,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  the  predicted  apostacy; — ^I  reply,  that  the  compilers  of  our 
Articles  were  of  a  different  opinion.  With  them,  preaching  of  the 
pne  Word  of  God,  and  due  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  are 
regarded  as  the  essential '  notes '  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ 
(Art.  XIX)  ;  and  both  of  these  are  in  the  subsequent  articles 
altogether  denied  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  (See  Art.  XXIV., 
XXVIII.,  XXX.)  Besides,  in  the  Homilies  she  is  repeatedly 
«^]ed  '«  Antichrist,"  ''  that  filthy,  feul,  and  withered  harlot,'*  &c. 
(See  "  Homily  on  Obedience  ;'*  "  Against  Peril  of  Idolatry,"  &c.) 
And  how  can  an  idolatrous  Church  be,  in  any  valid  sense  of  the 
twin,  a  *  Church'  at  all  ?  For,  as  St.  Paul  asks  (2  Cor.  vi.  15,  16), 
^  What  agreement  hath  the  tmnple  of  God  with  idols, — ^what  con- 
coid  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  * 
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her  promised  triumph ;  but  ever  and  anon,  for  sins 
like  those  of  Israel  of  old,  she  was  condemned  to 
resume  her  sackcloth  covering,  and  to  continue  for 
a  season  longer  in  the  wilderness  state.  Thus,  to  the 
believer  of  the  present  day,  the  wondrous  history  of 
God's  ancient  people,  is  at  once  a  virtual  prophecy  of 
the  ingratitude  and  unfaithfulness  of  the  Grentile 
Church,  and  a  type  of  the  dreary  period  of  protracted 
trial  through  which  she  was  doomed  to  pass.* 

The  Old  Testament  would  supply  us  with  many 
kindred  tj^pes,  but  we  cannot  now  enter  upon  their 
consideration,  and  must  proceed  to  the  parables  of 
our  blessed  I^ord,  three  of  which  will  be  foimd  to 
bear  directly  on  the  present  inquiry.  I  allude  to  the 
folloAvuig : — 

I.  Parable  of  the  Nobleman  who  went  to  re- 
ceive A  KINGDOM,  AND  TO  RETURN.    (Luke  xlx. 

11—27. 
II.  Parable  of  the  Vineyard.  (Luke  xx.  9 — 16.) 
III.  Parable  of  the  Talents.  (Matt.  xxv.  14 — 30.) 

The  first  of  these  is  addressed  to  the  disciples,  and 
is  designed,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  to  correct  an 
erroneous  impression,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  immediately  appear."  In  order  to  check 
any  such  unfounded  expectations,  the  parabolic  nar- 
rative represents  "  a  certain  nobleman  " — ^in  whom 
the  disciples  could  not  fail  to  recognize  their  Lord — 


*  Sec  this  subject  handled  at  greater  length,  and  with  consum- 
mate ability,  in  Mr.  Burks* ''  Scmum  before  the  Protestant  Aaaocia- 
tion.**     1846. 
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as  proceeding  "  into  a  far  country,  to  receive  for 
himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return !  "  But  the  parable 
of  the  succeeding  chapter  (the  second  on  our  list) 
unfolds  a  further  truth.  Here  we  find  that  a  certain 
lord,  clearly  answering  to  the  nobleman  in  the 
fcnner  case,  goes  "  into  a  far  country,"  for  a  period 
wiiich  is  distinctly  characterized,  as  "  a  long  time  !" 
And  lastly,  in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  the  same 
important  truth  is  repeated  in  the  same  words, 
though  in  a  different  garb.  The  "kingdom  of 
heayen  "  is  again  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  discourse, 
and  he  likens  it  "  to  a  man  travelling  into  a  far 
country,"  who  returns  "  after  a  long  time"  to 
reckon  with  the  servants  whom  he  had  left  in  charge 
rfhis  goods.  Thus  in  three  distinct  examples  wie 
fad  our  Lord,  not  only  discouraging  the  too  sanguine 
anticipations  of  his  followers,  but  teaching  them  to 
i^^ard  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  as  a  remote 
event,  for  which  they  would  have  long  to  wait. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  inquire  whether  in 
other  portions  of  the  Word  any  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  probable  duration  of  that  long  and  indefinite 
period  which  the  types  and  parables  prepare  us  to 
expect,  before  the  commencement  of  Messiah's  reign. 
I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  such  light,  if  it  be  indeed 
vouchsafed,  must,  of  course,  be  looked  for  in  the  pro- 
phetic times ;  and  to  these  I  would  therefore  briefly 
direct  your  attention.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  surround  this  mysterious  subject,  and  of 
the  prejudices  that  would  dissuade  us  from  attempting 
their  solution.  But  difficulties,  however  great,  and 
prejudices,  however  widely  diffused,  cannot  excuse  our 
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neglect  of  a  study  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  pro- 
nounced a  repeated  and  emphatic  blessing.  A  dark 
mist  may,  perhaps,  for  a  time,  obscure  the  sacred 
oracles,  but  the  veil  will  be  lifted  as  the  time  of  their 
accomplishment  draws  ni^,  and  the  last  days  of  the 
dispensation  be  illumined  by  a  bright  effusion  of  pro- 
phetic light.  For  then  the  seal  must  be  broken  thai 
has  rested  for  ages  on  the  mystic  numbers  of  Daniei 
and  St.  John,  and  the  vision  become  so.  '*'  plain,  that 
he  may  run  that  readeth  it."    (Hab.  ii.  2.) 

The  only  parts  of  Scripture  whidi,  with  the  above 
object  in  view,  it  will  be  need&d  to  explore,  are  tibte 
second,  seventh,  and  twelfth  chapters  of  Daniel,  com- 
pared with  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  also  with  2  ITiess.  ii.  1 — 12.  From 
these  careftdly  collated,  the  following  grand  truths 
are  clearly  deducible : — 

1.  That  four  great  Gentile  empires  would  succ^s* 
sively  arise,  and  that  in  the  days  of  the  last  of  these, 
the  God  of  heaven  would  set  up  a  kingdom  that  would 
stand  for  ever. 

2.  That  in  the  latter  or  divided  stage  of  the  fourth 
empire,  a  blasphemous  and  persecuting  power,  di- 
verse from  all  that  had  preceded  it,  would  spring  up, 
and  continue  in  action  until  destroyed  by  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  for  the  establishmentof  His  kingdom. 

3.  That  the  decreed  period  of  the  durati<ni  of  tttts 
great  apostacy,  and  the  consequent  humiliation  of  the 
true  Church,  is  "  1260  day«"  (Bev.  xi.  8 ;  xii  6), 
or  ** forty  and  two  months"  (Bev.  xi.  2;  ;?iii.  5),  or 
"a  time,  times  and  a Iial£"  (Dan.  vii.  25.;  xii.  1.^ 

*  In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  same  period  of  tkn^,  ^oiigh  vetutaAj 
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Now  whatever  the  nature  of  the  apostacy,  a  point 
on  which  a  tme  Protestant  can  scarcely  doubt,  it  is 
dear,  that  the  ^^  times"  which  assign  its  duration, 
assign  equally  the  length  of  a  season  of  trial,  which 
BMist  precede  the  fiill  manifestation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Grod.  One  question  alone  remains:  the  scale 
on  which  to  calculate  the  mystic  numbers.  And 
heie  a  due  at  once  presents  itself  in  the  analogy 
which  evidently  obtains  between  the  wanderings  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  the  wilderness- 
sojourn  of  the  Christian  Church.  (Apoc.  xii.  6,  14.) 
Bvt  since  the  former,  as  we  learn  from  the  Mosaic 
narrative  (Num.  xiv.  34),  was  on  the  scale  of  a  "  day 
h  a  year,''  a  suspicicm  must  necessarily  arise  that  the 
latter  should  be  computed  on  the  same  principle  ;  and 
ftat  thus,  under  the  1260  days^  a  period  of  1260 
gears  was  really  designed. 

Here  we  have  the  ground-work  of  the  "  year-day 
theory,"  that  &mous  key  to  the  sacred  calendar  of 
prophecy,  which  Futurists  and  Tractarians  are  vainly 
striving  to  wrest  from  our  grasp.*     To  establish  its 

expressed.  Thirty  prophetic  "days"  make  a  prophetic  " month,*' 
■id  twelve  jxrophetic  "  months"  make  a  prophetic  "  time,"  or  year. 
Tlmse  times  and  a-half,  therefore,  are  eqinvalent  to  "  forty  and  two 
months,"  or  1260  '"days." 

*  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  "  year-day  theory,"  should  read 
the  chapters  devoted  to  its  examination  in  Birks'  "  EHements  of 
Prophecy"  (London :  Painter,  1844) ;  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  "  end  of  ocmtroversy "  on  this  subject.  See  also  Faber's  "  Pro- 
▼ineud  Letten."  (Londim,  1844.  Painter,)  That  Tractarians  should 
fltill  Ayylaim  against  a  prindL^  that  entirely  contravenes  their  own 
tiieoiy  of  a  Tinble  Church,  is  matter  less  of  surprise  than  of  regret ; 
and  here  they  might  take  a  lesson  from  the  Dissenters,  among 
whom  there  api)ears  to  be  a  growing  eonviction  that  the  year-day 
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tnith,  did  time  permit,  were  an  easy  task ;  but,  for 
tlie  present,  I  can  only  allude  to  the  wonderful  and 
varied  mass  of  eWdence  that  is  arrayed  in  its  support, 
and  which  must  bring  conviction  to  everj'  dispreju- 
diced  mind.  Assuming,  then,  as  we  safely  may,  the 
principle  itself  to  be  true,  it  yields  another  and  in- 
vincible proof,  that  the  Church,  though  doomed  to 
navigate*  a  dark  and  tempestuous  sea,  was  not  for- 
saken by  her  heavenly  pilot,  or  left  without  warning 
of  the  length  of  the  way. 

But  the  delays  and  disappointed  hopes  of  eighteen 
centuries  were  not  the  only  trials  that  were  destined 
to  befall  the  Church.  In  every  age,  the  deep  waters 
of  affliction  have  rolled  around  her,  and  the  over- 
flowings of  ungodliness  have  made  her  afraid.  The 
wild  beast  out  of  the  forest  has  cruelly  broken  down 
her  hedge,  and  laid  waste  her  vineyard,  while  wolves, 
in  sheep's  clothing,  have  ravaged  her  fold.  The 
sword  and  persecution  from  without,  apostacy  and 
treachery  within,  these  have  been  her  portion  to 
drink !  Yet  He  who  mixed  the  bitter  cup,  repeatedly 
prepared  His  servants  to  expect  to  drain  its  contents. 
Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my  name's  sake;*' 
K  they  have  persecuted  Me,  they  will  also  persecute 
you ;"  were  the  words  of  the  Saviour  to  his  beloved 
disciples.  (Matt.  xxiv.  9 ;  John  xv.  20.)  And  the 
same  note  of  faithful  warning  runs  through  the  writings 

principle  18  true.  I  infer  this  firom  an  article  in  the  CongregtUiomdl 
Magazine  on  Mr.  £lliott*8  Hortt  Apocah^ticm^  in  which  the  writer 
obeenres,  that  he  would  be  content  to  rest  the  defence  of  the  theoiy 
on  the  evidence  in  its  fiivour  which  the  Apocalyptic  visions,  as 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Elliott,  so  abundantly  supply. 
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of  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets.  The  "  little  horn" 
of  Daniel  was  to  "  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High."  (Dan.  vu.  25.)  The  "  dragon "  of  St  John 
was  to  make  war  upon  those  who  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
(Rev.  xiii.  17.)  "  The  day  of  Christ,"  St.  Paul 
assured  the  Thessalonian  converts,  "  would  not  come 
until  there  came  a  falling  away  first."  (2  Thess.  ii.  3.) 
And  "  in  the  last  days,"  according  to  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude,  "  pe- 
rilous times,"  and  a  season  of  abounding  impiety, 
wouU  assuredly  arrive.  (2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  2  Peter  iii. 
3;  Jude  V.  18.) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  long  ages  of  persecution, 
and  the  various  phases  of  wickedness  or  delusion, 
iad  each    their  predestined    station    in    the    coun- 
sels of  infinite  wisdom.     But  Scripture  has  its  pro- 
mises of  glory  as  well  as  its  annunciations  of  woe ; 
and  the  exactitude  with  which  the  latter  have  been 
realized,  is  a  sure  pledge  and  token  that  the  former 
likewise  will  be  as  minutely  accomplished  in  their 
appointed  time.     He  is  faithful  that  promised,  and 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  His  word  shall  pass  away  till 
all  be  fulfilled."     As  yet,  however,  all  has  not  been 
fulfilled.     Hitherto  we  have  seen  but  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture,  though  the  bright  reverse  meets  us  in 
almost  every  page  of  holy  writ.     And  this  brings  me 
to  another  portion  of  my  subject,  viz. : — 
The  Assurances  of  Eventual  Triumph. 
Here   my    only  difficulty  is   selection.      The   an- 
nouncements   of  the  final  issue  of  that  tremendous 
struggle,  of  which  this  earth  for  near  six  thousand 
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years  has  been  the  theatre,  was  proclaimed  from  the 
first.  The  '"seed  of  the  woman"  was  to  '' bruise  the 
serjjenfs  head."  (Gen.  iii.  15.)  "  As  I  live,"  the 
Almighty  declares  with  an  oath,  "  all  the  earth  shall 
heJUUd  with  tJie  glory  of  the  Lord.''  (Numb,  xiv.  21.) 
"  God  shall  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  world  shall 
fear  Htm.''  (Ps.  Ixni.  7.)  His  "kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  sert^e  and 
obey  Him."  (Dan.  y\\.  27.)  "  At  the  name  of  Jesus, 
every  knee  shall  how."  (Phil.  ii.  10.)  "  The  king* 
doms  of  this  world  (shall)  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  He  shall  rei^  for 
ever  and  ever,"     (Rev.  xi.  15.) 

These  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  many  passages 
in  Scripture  that  cleaily  predict  the  advent  of  that 
kingdom,  for  wliich,  in  obedience  to  our  Lord's  com- 
mand, we  daily  pray.  And  up  to  this  point,  all  sound 
divines  are  lirtually  agreed.  All  alike  expect  the 
arrival  of  a  blessed  sDra,  when  Satan  shall  be  bound, 
and  a  holy  and  righteous  dominion  extended  for  at 
least  a  thousand  years,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  But  as  to  the  nature  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
time  and  mode  of  its  establishment,  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  prevails,  even  among  men  of  undoubted 
piety  and  learning.  And  I  may  here  ^vithout  impro- 
priety remark,  that  the  view  which  I  have  myself  delibe- 
rately adopted,  and  to  which  I  shall  seek  to  win  your 
assent,  is  not  held  by  the  venerable  and  venerated 
President*   of  our   Society,  nor  yet  by    your  own 


The  Rev.  Clement  Leigh,  Rector  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
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exemplary  and  indefetigable  pastor  *  and  some  others 
of  our  clerical  patrons. 

It  was  due  to  these  gentlemen,  and  to  the  weight 
that  80  deservedly  attaches  to  their  opinions,  to  make 
this  admission.     But  it  is  also  due  to  myself,  in  order 
that  I  may  not  appear  presmnptuous  in  your  eyes,  to 
state  fidly  and  explicitly  that  the  differences  to  which 
I  allude,  are  far,  very  fer,  from  reaching  to  points  of 
Tital  feith.     Here^  praised  be  God,  there  is  no  ambi- 
guity, and  those  who  seek  diligently  for  saving  truth 
will  assuredly  find  it ;  it  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.     But  the  Scriptures, — even  a  Pope  was 
constrained  to  admit, — are  a  stream  in  which  a  lamb 
may  walk  and  an  elephant  swim.    True  it  is,  that  as  yet 
BHMtal  "  eye  hath  not  seen^  nor  ear  heard  the  things 
that  God  has  prepared  for  those  who  love  him ;  but 
Be  has  revealed  them  by  His  spirit"  to  the  eye  of 
fcith,  and  "  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the 
deep  things  of  God."   (1  Cor.  i.  9,  10.)     And  few,  I 
apprehend  there  are,  of  those  wlio  in  tlie  humble  and 
prayerftJ  spirit  of  Joseph  Mede,  have  searched  these 
mines  of  di^dne  truth,  but  \\dll  with  him  be  ready 
joyfully  to  exclaim,  "  I  thank  God,  who  by  the  light 
of  these  His  wonderful  mysteries,  has  kindled  that 
love  in  my  heart  which  I  had  not  ere  I  began  to  see 
them,  and  which  have  left  me  that  which  they  found 
me  not." 

The  differences  of  opinion  to  which  I  refer,  will 
be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  this  fiindamental 
question,  viz: — ^whether  the  Son  of  Man  will  come 


*  The  Rev.  £•  B.  Squire,  Curate  of  Burslem  at  the  time  of  the 
^lirerr  of  the  Lecture,  now  Vicar  of  Swansea. 

c  2 
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ill  person  to  introduce  His  millennial  kingdom,  or 
wliethcr  siicli  coming  will  be  deferred  to  its  close ;  or, 
as  it  may  be  more  technically  expressed,  "  whether 
the  advent  \vill  be  pre-  or  jt>05(i-millennial."*  The  dif- 
ference, as  I  have  already  observed,  is  not  vital,  still 
it  is  relatively  far  from  imimportant,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  it  is  now  debated  in  every  quarter  of  the 
religious  world,  invests  the  subject  with  a  special 
interest  at  the  present  time.  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  point  is  earnestly  discussed  by  both  the  '  high 
church'  and  'low  church'  parties,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  '  Old  Scotch  Kirk'  and  the  '  Free 
Church'  in  Scotland.-)-  Among  Dissenters  also,  the 
question  is  vigorously  mooted  J 

It  woidd  have  been  well,  if  the  discussion  of  these 
solemn  and  exciting  topics  had  been  confined  to 
temperate!  and  sober  Christians ;  the  reverse,  however, 
is  unhappily  the  case.  In  my  own  neighbourhood, 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mormonite 

*  As  the  word  ^  millennium*  does  not  occur  in  scripture,  and  all 
my  readers  are  not  bound  to  understand  Latin, — ^it  may  be  well  to 
observe  that  the  term  is  used  to  designate  the  1000  years  of 
blessedness  foretold  in  Key.  xx. 

t  The  Rev.  David  Brown  has  written  ably  against  the  /ire-mil- 
lennial advent,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Bonar,  of  Kelso,  still  more  aUy 
in  its  &vour.  In  the  **  Prophetioal  Landmarks"  of  the  latter 
we  have  a  work  of  singular  utility  and  value.  (Londoii,  1847. 
Nisbet  and  Co.) 

X  I  allude  particularly  to  the  *'  Jubilee  Hynm,"  of  Dr.  Raffles, 
of  Liverpool,  and  '*  The  Letter"  firom  one  of  his  oongregatioii,  that 
its  publication  elicited.  The  sentiments  of  the  hymn  are  admitted 
to  be  unexceptionable,  but  its  theology  is  shown  to  be  wrong. 
There  can  be  no  Jubilee,  as  the  writer  of '  the  Letter'  demoDStrates, 
befinre  the  second  advent 
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tracts  have  been  diligently  circulated,  bidding  men 
prepare  for  the  instant  coming  of  the  Son  of  God. 
In  America,  large  parties  were  to  be  seen,  the  other 
day,  wandering  about  in  cotton  dresses, — ^which  they 
styled  the  resurrection  robes, — and  momentarily  ex- 
pecting to  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ! 
And  in  Palestine,  a  recent  traveller*  observed  a  large 
party  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  eagerly  awaiting 
the  folfilment  of  Zechariah's  prophecy,  when  the 
Mount  of  Olives  should  be  cleft  in  twain,  and 
the  Lord  God  come,  and  all  his  saints  with  Him. 
(Zech.  xiv.  4,  5.) 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  all  such  expectations  are 
utterly  baseless  and  absurd,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  second  advent  is  jE>05f-millennial,  as  in  that  case 
1000  years,  at  least,  must  elapse,  before  the  event  so 
ariently  expected  can  possibly  occur,  f  Taking,  then, 
into  account  the  peculiarities  of  the  present  age,  the 
temper  of  men's  minds,  and  the  importance  of  the 

*  The  CounteM  Hahn-Hahn.  Among  the  parties  repairing  to 
Fdestine  in  expectation  of  Christ's  immediate  advent,  the  name  of 
tlie  United  States*  Consul,  Mr.  Warder  Cresson,  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  He  accepted  the  office,  and  discharges  its  duties  gra- 
tnitoasly,  in  order  that  he  may  be  at  hand  when  the  great  event 
oocors. 

t  No  one,  I  presume,  except  Archdeacon  Robert  Wilberforce, 
win  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  miUennium  has  abready  com- 
nenoed.  Yet  this  most  preposterous  notion  is  actually  broached  by 
the  Arehdeaoon,  in  his  work  entitled  ''The  Five  Empires."  (Lon- 
don, 1841.  Bums,)  Such  a  view  might  excite  small  surprise  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  Paris ;  but  it  is  otherwise  when  espoused 
hf  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England.  How  gross,  alas,  is 
^  spiritual  darkness  with  which  Tractarianism  surrounds  ita 
vietiiiis! 
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matter  in  dispute,  the  time  would  seem  to  have  arrived 
when  it  behoves  us,  at  once,  to  submit  the  whole 
subject  to  a  carefid  examination  in  the  light  of  God's 
Holy  Word.  We  shall  thus  be  the  better  prepared, — 
because  on  more  intelligible  grounds, — either  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  blessed  hope  that  now  inspires  so  many 
bosoms,  or  to  reprove,  if  need  be,  the  wild  &naticism 
of  unstable  and  unlearned  minds. 

It  has  been  customary  of  late  years,  to  decry  and 
disparage  millennarian  views,*  and  the  whole 
weight  of  ecclesiastical  authority  has  been  cast  into 
the  opposite  scale,  f  Even  the  ^  voice  of  catholic  an- 
tiquity' is  here  unheeded,  by  those  too  who  are  wont  to 
affect  tlie  liighest  veneration  for  its  dogmas.  Yet  it 
is  undeniable,  that  in  the  earliest  and  purest  ages  of 
the  Christian  Church  the  views  that  are  now  so  un- 
ceremoniously rejected  were  universally  held,  and  it 
was  only  as  llomish  corruption  advanced  that  they 
gradually  disappeared.  J  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 


*  I  use  the  term  '  millennarian  *  (in  the  absence  of  a  better)  to 
indicate  the  views  of  those  who  expect  the  personal  advent  of  Ghrirt 
before  the  millennium.  Other  views  {e.  g,  the  personal  reign  of 
Christ)  are  usually  included,  which,  and  the  objections  that  have  been 
urged  against  them,  are  clearly  stated  in  Mr.  Ogilvie^s  admirable 
work,  ''  Popular  Objections  to  the  Prc-niillennial  Advent,  con- 
sidered.'* (London,  Nisbet^  1847.)  lliis  book  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  master  the  present 
subject.  It  has,  however,  one  blemish ;  it  faUerM  about  Rome  and 
Babylon. 

t  *'Have  any  of  the  rulers  believed  in  him?"  (John  viL  48,) 
waa  the  sneering  question  of  the  Pharisees,  and  one  moat  character- 
istio  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Jewish  CShurch  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the^r«/  advent.  May  the  Christian  Church  be  preserved  from  a 
similar  error  in  regard  to  the  second  / 

X  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  thii-d  contur}*,  all  the  &thcrs  (in- 
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however,  the  ancient  doctrine  was  extensively  revived 
(as  a  reference  to  the  catechism  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth  sufficiently  proves),* — the  Reformers,  like  the 
apostolic  fathers,  being  of  opinion  that  the  second 
advent  would  be  introductory  to  the  world's  jubilee, 
aad  that  the  full  triumph  of  the  Gospel  would  not  be 
achieved  until  the  Master  came  in  person  to  finish  the 
work.  But  as  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  itself  must 
be  established,  not  by  the  weight  of  Protestant  or 
Patristic  authority,  but  by  the  testimony  of  the  written 
Word  of  God,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  adduce  some 
decisive  arguments  from  Scripture  in  its  support. 

That  the  advent  must  be  j^r^-millennial  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  Isaiah  xxxiv;  xxxv.  These  chapters,  as  all 
commentators  admit,  form  one  complete  and  can^ 
secuHve  prophecy.      The   34th  describes   the  awful 

eluding  Barnabas,  Clement,  Justyn  Martyr,  Irenseus,  Tertullian, 
&c.)  were  '  cbiliaats'  or  millennarians.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
historical  testimonies  to  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mil- 
leoninm,  see  ^'  Grreswell,  on  the  Parables,"  vol.  i.  273. 

*  Extract  fix)m  King  Edward's  Catechism : — 

^  Ques. — ^How  is  that  petition,  7%y  kingdom  cofne,  to  be  under- 
slood?'' 

•*  Ans. — ^We  ask  that  his  kingdom  may  come,  for  that,  as  yet, 
we  see  not  all  things  subject  to  Christ.  *  *  ♦  *  As  yet 
Antichrist  is  not  slain,  whence  it  is  that  we  desire  and  pray  that,  at 
length,  it  may  come  to  pass  and  be  fulfilled ;  and  that  Christ  ahne 
may  reign  with  his  saints  according  to  the  Divine  promises. '' 

After  King  Edward's  time,  the  doctrine  fell  into  disrepute 
through  the  violence  and  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists  and  *  Fifth 
Monarchy^-men,  just  as  in  our  day  it  has  been  injured  by  the  follies 
and  illusions  of  the  Irvingites.  When  Satan  cannot  stifle  a  doctrine 
that  he  di^ids,  his  usual  plan  is  to  undermine  and  corrupt  it.  This 
is  eminently  true  of  millennarian  views. 
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judgments  attendant  on  the  lord's  coming,  and  the 
35  th  a  state  of  millennial  blessedness.  But  as  the 
latter  succeeds  the  former,  the  millennium  must  succeed 
the  advent. 

2.  Dan.  vii.  Here  we  have  a  connected  vision 
reaching  from  the  time  of  the  prophet  to  the  day 
when  the  saints  obtain  the  kingdom.  But  the  rise  of 
a  persecuting  power  is  foretold,  who  was  to  "make 
war  upon  the  saints  and  prevail  against  them,  until 
the  Ancient  of  Days  came  ^  ver.  21,  22.  How,  then, 
am  the  saints  have  any  millennium  of  rest  before 
the  advent  ] 

3.  Zechariah  xiv.  We  have  here  a  clear  des- 
cription of  the  '  day  of  the  Lord'  and  the  personal 
advent  of  Christ.  His  feet  are  represented  as  again 
standing  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  whence  the 
disciples  saw  him  ascend  into  heaven,  there  to  remain 
until  he  should  again  "  come  in  like  manner  as  they 
had  seen  Him  go  into  heaven."  But  it  is  after  the 
great  'day'  that  the  glorious  events  take  place  of  which 
we  read  in  the  subsequent  verses,  and  which  can 
only  refer  to  the  millennial  age. 

4.  Matt.  xxiv.  In  this  chapter  we  have  a  con- 
tinuous prophecy,  extending  from  our  Lord's  day  to 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  present  dispensation.  Yet 
not  a  word  is  said  of  any  season  of  blessedness  that 
was  to  occur  before  his  second  coming. 

5.  Luke  xii.  31 — 46.  Tlie  duty  of  watchiug  for 
the  Lord's  return  is  here  strongly  insisted  on.  But 
how  could  this  be  possible  if  at  least  a  thousand 
years  of  blessedness  were  to  intervene  before  the 
advent  ? 
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6.  Luke  xvii.  26 — 30.  The  state  of  the  world 
before  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  here  likened  to  the 
state  of  the  world  in  the  days  of  Noah,  "  before  the 
Hood  came  and  destroyed  them  all."  But  such  a 
state  of  abounding  iniquity  utterly  excludes  the  idea 
of  any  general  conversion  of  the  world,  or  any  season 
of  repose  before  the  return  of  the  Lord. 

7.  Luke  xix.  1 1 — 24.  The  testimony  of  this  para- 
ble is  decisive  against  any  season  of  holiness  or  repose 
before  the  Lord's  return.  The  servants  of  a  certain 
nobleman  are  left  in  charge  of  his  goods  for  a  pro- 
tracted period.  But  they  hate  him,  and  rebel  against 
his  authority,  until  he  returns  to  take  open  possession 
rfhis  kingdom. 

8.  The  testimony  of  the  other  parables  is  equally 
clear.  The  wheat  and  tares  ^  grow  together'  until  the 
harvest,  "  which  is  the  end  of  the  age."*  (Matt.  xiii. 
30.)  In  like  manner,  good  and  bad  fishes  are  min- 
gled together  in  the  Gospel  net,  imtil  a  separation  is 
made  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man.  (Matt.  xiii. 
47.)  Li  either  case,  the  idea  of  any  millennium  to 
precede  the  advent  is  entirely  excluded,  f 

9.  Acts  iii.  19—21.  ITie  "  times  of  refreshing" 
and  of  "the  restitution  of  all  things"  are  here  dis- 

*  aimy^  age  or  dispensation,  not  kooiioq^  or  the  physical  universe. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  these  two  most  distinct  words  should  alike  be 
rendered  '  world*  by  our  English  translators.  To  this  soiurce  may 
in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  the  coni^ion  of  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  the  second  advent,  that  exists  in  so  many  minds. 

f  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Greswell  was  driven  to 
admit  the  pre-millennial  advent,  through  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
plaining some  of  the  parables  on  any  other  hypothesis.  (See  his 
learned  work  on  the  Parables.     London,  1834.) 
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tinctly  comiected  with  tlie  presence  (iropowaia)  or  per- 
sonal coming  of  Christ.  Until  the  latter  has  taken 
place,  the  former  cannot  begin. 

10.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  In 
this  Epistle,  no  fewer  than  twelve  passages  occur,  in 
which  the  coming  of  the  Ix)rd  is  set  before  the 
Church  as  the  object  of  her  constant  expectation; 
but  tliere  is  not  t)ie  slightest  allusion  to  any  millen- 
nial rest  before  the  coming  itself. 

11.  2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 8.  In  this  passage,  the  same 
aix)Ktacy  tliat  Daniel  foretold  is  again  announced,  and 
its  destruction  again  connected  with  the  coining 
(ir«|K)i;<na)  of  Christ.  It  was  already  working  in  the 
Apostle's  day,  and  is  to  continue  working  till  the 
Lord's  return ;  —  where  then  can  we  interpose  a 
millennium  ? 

12.  Horn.  xi.  26.  In  tliis  verse,  as  in  divers  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  the  national  conversion  of  Israel  is 
obviously  connected  with  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
But  while  Israel  remains  in  an  unconverted  state,  the 
reign  of  righteousness  cannot  of  course  begin. 

i:i.  Rom.  vui.  22,  23.  The  "whole  creation,"  is 
represented  as  "•  groaning  together,"  and  "  waiting  for 
the  redemption  of  the  body,"  but  as  the  time  of  this 
redemption  is  also  the  time  of  the  second  advent,  the 
earth  cannot  be  reclaimed  from  tlie  primeval  curse 
at  any  period  antecedent  to  the  Saviour's  return. 

14.  Tlie  Apocalypse,  however,  supplies  tlie  most 
conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  premiUennial 
view.  Here  the  whole  course  of  this  world's  history, 
from  the  a?m  of  the  vision  to  the  close  of  the  millen- 
nium, is  exhibited  in  an  unbroken  series  of  prophetic 
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pictures,  the  most  august  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  second  advent.  In  what  position,  then,  is  the 
latter  placed '{  Immediately  before  the  description  of 
Ckrisfs  millennial  reign.  (Ch.  xix.,  xx.)  This  alone 
might  decide  the  entire  controversy,  and  although 
oflier  weighty  arguments  in  fevour  of  the  same  view 
might  be  deduced  from  the  Apocalyptic  visions,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  them  here.* 

I  have  now  presented,  though  briefly  and  imper- 
fectly,  a  portion  of  the  evidence  from  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  that  seems  to  bear  directly  on 
this  momentous  question.  As  Mr.  Birks  most  truly 
observes : — 

"  From  first  to  last  the  concert  and  harmony  is  unbroken.  There 
ii  not  one  single  passage  that  implies  'a  long  period  of  rest  and 
tnumph  before  the  Lord's  return ;  there  are  many,  very  many, 
vhich  exclude  it,  and  prove  it  to  be  impossible.  The  distinct  and 
full  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse  confirm  and  ratify  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  more  general  statements  of  Holy  Scripture.  There 
is  no  balance,  no  division  of  evidence  on  this  point ;  it  lies  entirely, 
and  without  exception,  on  one  side." — Four  Prophetic  Empires, 
p.  345. 

But  however  fiill  and  decisive  the  evidence  may 
appear  to  those  who  have  espoused  the  pre-millennial 
view,  difficulties  will  still  occur,  and  objections  still 
be  urged  against  it.  To  state  and  answer  these, 
would  swell  this  Lecture  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds ;  I  can,  therefore,  only  refer  you  to  tlie  nu- 

*  The  reader  desirous  of  entering  deeply  into  the  present  contro- 
Teny  will  find  most  of  the  above  arguments,  (and  many  others  on 
Uie  same  side),  unfolded  more  at  large  in  Bonar's  ''  Prophetical 
Landmarks  ;'^  and  Birks'  ''  Four  Prophetic  Empires  and  Kingdom 
of  Messiah/*      (London,  1S45.     Seeleys.) 
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merous  works  in  which  they  are  ably  and  cahnly 
discussed.*  For  myself,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  obser\'e,  that  although  brought  up  with  a  strong 
prepossession  against  the  pre-millennial  advent,  my 
'  objections '  speedily  melted  away  when  brought  to 
the  test  of  Scripture ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  if  your 
own  be  submitted  to  the  same  ordeal,  they  will 
rapidly  share  the  same  fate.  You  have  but  to  divest 
your  minds  of  early  predilections  and  prejudices, 
and  then,  if  you  search  diligently  for  the  truth,  you 
will  assuredly  not  have  long  to  search  in  vain. 

To  such  a  search  1  now  invite  you.  Should  you 
arrive  at  conclusions  opposite  to  those  that  I  have 
sought  to  advocate,  you  will  still  proceed  with  all 
your  wonted  zeal  in  •  the  great  and  glorious  field  of 
missionary  labour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  views 
in  question  should  approve  themselves  as  true,  one 
motive  more  will  urge  you  forward  in  the  righteous 
cause.  Again,  if  you  think  that  by  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible,  or  by  the  fidthful  preaching  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  you  are  destined  to  convert  the  world,  you 
will  neither  weary  nor  pause,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
couragements that  sin  or  Satan  may  cast  in  your  way. 
But  if,  on  the  alternative  view,  you  are  convinced 
that  the  fiill  triumph  is  reserved  for  the  Lord  himself, 
and  that  only  the  task  of  preparation  is  committed  to 
His  servants  in  this  dispensation,  you  will  strive  with 
increasing  energy  to  finish  the  work  He  has  given 
you  to  do. 

Our  Lord  himself  emphatically  declared  that  the 

*  Sec  the  works  of  Ogilvie,  Bonar,  Elliott,  Biiks,  &c.,  referred 
to  iu  the  previous  notes. 
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Gospel  should  be  preached  as  a  witness  to  all  nations, 
and  then  should  the  end  (f.  e.  of  the  anav  or  dispen- 
sation) come ;  but  not  a  word  is  said  of  any  general 
conversion   of  mankind  by   the   instrumentality  he 
aijoined.     To  preach  the  Gospel,  as  a  witness  to  all 
nations,  is  one  thing ;  to  induce  all  nations  to  receive 
the  witness^  is  another ;    and  while  the  former  has 
already  been  well  nigh  accomplished,  little  progress 
has  hitherto,  alas,  been  made  with  the  latter !     But, 
blessed  be  God,  it  is  the  zeal  with  which  our  efforts 
are  directed,  and  not  the  present  success  which  attends 
them,  that  is  to  indicate  the  approach  of  those  '^  times 
of  refreshing"  of  which  give  aU  the  holy  prophets 
witness,  that  have  been  since  the  world  began.     Let 
08,  then,  labour  diligently  to  complete  the  task  as- 
«%ned   to   us,   neither  forgetting   to  send  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  to  heathen  lands,  nor  neglecting 
the  spiritual  darkness  which  prevails  so  extensively 
m  our  own  more  favoured  isle.     These  are  the  goodly 
objects  for  which  our  society  was  framed,  and  if  in  a 
spirit  of  faith  and  prayer  we  keep  them  steadfastly  in 
view,   we   shall    reap   in   due   season   the   precious 
reward,  "  and  God,  even  our  own  God,  will  give  us 
His  blessing." 


END    OF    LECTUEE    I. 


LECTURE   II. 

■ 

DELI\'^KED  IN  TlIE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  ROOM,  SHELTON. 

Novembkh  2nd,  1847. 

On  a  previous  occasion,  my  Christian  friends,  I  en- 
deavoured to  trace  in  the  light  of  Scripture  the  true 
position  of  the  Second  Advent,  and  its  relation  to  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  The  prevailing  opinion 
on  these  momentous  questions  I  was  led  to  regard  as 
defective  and  erroneous,  and  souglit  in  its  stead  to 
establish  a  more  correct  and  hopcfid  view :  more  cor- 
rect, because  more  in  accordance  with  the  words  of 
inspiration ;  more  hopeful,  because  accounting  for 
past  reverses,  and  pointing  to  the  real  epoch  of  assured 
success.  Of  the  essential  truth  of  the  view  then  sub- 
mitted to  your  consideration  I  feel,  on  subsequent 
reflection,  more  than  ever  convinced.  There  will  be 
no  general  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  no  turning  of 
whole  nations  to  God  ;  no  thousand  years  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace  ; — until  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  shall  have  been  \isibly  invested  with  supreme 
dominion,  and  become  "  the  light  of  the  Grentiles,  and 
the  glory  of  His  people  Israel ! " 

I  am  thankful  to  observe,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
tone  of  our  recent  theological  literature,  that  the 
belief  in  a  pre-millennial  advent  has  made  decided 
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progress  during  the  past  year  ;  especially  among  the 
younger  evangelical    clergy.      Of    these,    many — I 
might  almost  say  a  majority — ^have  already  adopted 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  legitimate  view.     On 
the  other  hand,  their  clerical  brethren  ofmatnrerage, 
men  worthy  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Wilberforce 
and  Simeon  and  Venn,  still  hold  to  the  doctrine  as 
more  generally  taught  and  received  in  their  youth. 
This  discrepancy  of  opinion  on  one  theological  ques* 
tion,  between  men  whose  views  entirely  harmonize  on 
aD  beside,  is  in  itself  most  remarkable,  and  deserves 
our  serious  consideration.     The  well-known  feet  that 
Herrey's  grand  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Hood,   was   never   adopted   by   any  physician   of  a 
greater  age   than   fifty  years,   has  been  cited  as  a 
parallel  case.     But  the  explanation  it  suggests  ap- 
pears, at  least  to  my  own  mind,  wholly  inadequate.    In 
the  present  instance,  I  should  rather  be  disposed  to 
legard    the   difference    in    opinion    as   specially  and 
providentially  adapted  to  the  difference  in  position  of 
the  respective   parties.      For  while   the   fathers    of 
our  Israel  will  in  all  human  probability  have  been 
gathered  to  their  rest  before  the  truth  of  either  view 
can  be  tested  by  the  event,  the  yoimger  members  of 
the  flock  of  Christ  may,  perhaps,  behold  those  great 
things    which   many  prophets   and   apostles   of  old 
"  desired  to  see,  and  have  not  seen  them  ; "  with  them 
therefore  the  question  at  once  assumes  the  very  deepest 
solemnity  and  importance.      A  ftdler  knowledge  is 
mercifully  vouchsafed  them  of  events  in  which  they 
may  be   personally  engaged,   and   their  minds   are 
more  largely  occupied  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
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coming  glory,  in  order  tliat  they  may  be  the  better 
disciplined  for  the  awfiil  struggle  that  is  destined  to 
precede  it ! 

I  alluded  in  my  former  'Lecture,' — though  inci- 
dentally and  briefly, — to  the  various  topics  of  sur- 
passing interest  that  naturally  group  themselves 
around  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man.  These  I  now 
propose  to  submit  to  a  more  careful  examination  ; 
not,  however,  without  earnestly  praying  on  my  own 
and  my  hearers  behalf,  that  God  may  be  pleased  to 
"  open  our  eyes,  that  we  may  behold  the  wondrous 
things  of  His  law." 

The  points  which  I  should  especially  wish  you  to 
keep  in  view,  are  mainly  the  following, — all  of 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  matter  under 
consideration,  and  may,  I  think,  be  proved  by  the 
most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Writ. 

1.  That  we  are  now  living  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  Gentile  «twv,  or  dispensation ;  and  as  the  present 
dispensation  succeeded  the  Jewish,  and  was  better  than 
the  Jewish,  so  it  will  be  itself  succeeded  by  another 
dispensation,  better  than  the  Gentile. 

2.  That  this  present  dispensation  will  dose,  not  in 
a  general  diiFusion  of  righteousness,  but  a  general 
outburst  of  violence  and  iniquity. 

3.  That  while  this  dispensation  lasts,  the  true 
Church  of  Qirist  is  to  exist  only  "  as  a  little  flock,'* 
'^  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.'* 

4.  That  when  the  whole  of  this  remnant  has  been 
gathered  in,  the  stroke  of  judgment  will  fall,  and  the 
Saviour's  feet  again  stand  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Satan  will  then  be  chained  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
the  reign  of  righteousness  at  length  begin. 
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Jfaving  thus  glanced  at  our  subject  as  a  whole,  I 
shall  next  endeavour  to  fill  in  the  outline  of  the 
amazing  picture,  and  to  fix  your  mincjs  on  some  of  its 
most  striking  features.  You  will  thus  be  the  better 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  progress  of  events,  as  in 
due  and  majestic  procession  they  move  onwards  to 
that  solenm  time,  when  "  the  mystery  of  God  shall 
be  finished,  as  He  hath  declared  to  his  servants 
the  prophets."  (Rev.  x.  7.)  The  steps  that  more 
immediately  conduct  t.)  this  consummation,  may  first 
advantageously  occupy  our  attention,  and  we  may 
then  inquire  whether  there  are  any  marked  and  pecu- 
IttT  signs  that  "  this  generation  will  not  pass  away 
imta  all  be  fulfilled." 

The  ^  steps  '  themselves  appear  to  be  chiefly  three : 
—1st,  A  time  of  unexampled  trouble  in  coimection 
with ;  2dly,  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  issuing 
in;  3dly,  The  Coming  of  the  Lord.* 

*  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  by  the  "  coming  *  of  the  Lord,  I 

oeim  a  personal  and  actual^  as  opposed  to  a  spiritual  or  Jiguratire 

*  coming.'     This  second   coming  will   however  consist    (like   the 

firet)  of  several  distinct  acts,  and  extend  over  a  lengthened  period 

rf  time.      In    the   19th   chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  advent 

of  Christ  Ls  represented  as  occurring  before  the  millennium,  when 

tlie  saints  of  the  first  resurrection  receive  their  reward ;  but  at  the 

dose  of  this  period  all  (the  remainder  of)  mankind  stand  before  the 

"great  white  throne,"  and  are  *' judged  every  man  according  to 

lus  works.     (Rev.  xx.  11 — 13.)     Thus  1000  years  at  least  must 

elapse  between  the  Saviour^s  advent  at  the  opening  of  the  milieu- 

mum,  and  His  sitting  in  judgment  at  its  termination.     And  this 

period  constitutes  the  great  judgment  day.  Not  a  '  day '  according  to 

loan's  reckoning  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  one  of  the  "  days  of  heaven , ' ' 

(Ps.  ixxxix.  29,)  where  time  is  computed  on  a  grander  scale  ;  "  one 

day,"  as  St.  Peter  observes  in  direct  reference  to  this  very  subfect. 
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I.    A    TIME    OF    TNEXAMPLED    TROUBLE. 

This  is  foretold  in  many  parts  of  Scripture,  but  th( 
earliest  intimation  of  it  appears  in  Balaam's  far-reach- 
ing prophecy, — -*'•  Alas,"  he  exclaims,  "  who  shall  liv< 
when  God  docth  this  !"  (Num.  xxiv.  23.)  "  At  tha: 
time,"  we  read  in  Dimiel  (xii.  1),  "  there  shall  be  t 
time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  i 
nation  even  to  that  same  time."  "  Then,"  our  Lore 
himself  declares,  (Matt.  xxiv.  1),  "shall  be  grea 
tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning  Oj 
the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be."  "  Ii 
the  last  dags  perilous  times  shall  come."  (2  Tim.  iii 
8.)  As  troubles  of  an  unparalleled  character  cannot 
of  course,  occur  more  than  once,  all  these  prediction 
seem  to  connect  themselves  with  the  seventh  vial 
during  the  effusion  of  which  we  are  to  expect  "  a  grea 
earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were  vpan  th 
earthy  so  mighty  an  earthquake  and  so  great."  (Re\ 
xvi.  18.)  We  are  now,  as  all  commentators  agree 
living  imder  the  sixth  vial,  and  probably  near  it 
termination ;  we  may,  therefore,  shortly  expect  8om< 


being  ^ith  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  a 
one  day."  (2  Peter  iii.  8.)  It  is  the  office  of  judgment  to  distri 
bute  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  of  this  distribution  a  part  talu 
phice  in  the  morning,  or  commencement, — ^part  in  the  evening,  c 
close,  of  the  '  great  day.' 

The  millennium  is  emphatically  Messiah's  ^  dby  *  (Luke  xrii.  24 
during  which  ''  he  must  reign  till  He  has  put  all  enemies  under  hi 
feef  (1  Cor.  xv.  25.)  If  it  be  objected  that  it  appears  unlikd 
that  Christ  should  come  to  reign  on  earth,  it  may  with  peiiec 
justice  be  replied,  that  it  was  £Eur  more  unlikely  that  he  should  com 
to  suffer.  The  Jews  disbelieved  the  latter,  and  were  punished  fo 
their  incredulity ;  let  t»  beware  how  we  disbelieve  tke/ormer  i 
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indications  of  that  unprecedented  storm  which  shall 
presently  shake  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  over- 
throw the  mystic  Babylon,  and  issue  in  the  glorious 
appearing  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.* 
TTiLs  is  a  solemn  consideration,  and  we  need  to  weigh 
it  well. 

But  these  '  times  of  trouble'  are  closely  connected 
with  another  event  of  thrilling  interest,  viz : — 

*  This,  be  it  observed,  was  spoken  in  November  last.    Since  then 

tke  out-pouring  of  the  seventh  vial  appears  to  have  actually  com- 

Dmced,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression,  in  the  religious 

worid,  that  such  is  indeed  the  flEict.     The  Editor  of  that  excellent 

Ktdc  periodical,  *'  The  Christian  Ladys  Magazine^''  (for  April) 

obiCTTw  that  the  seventh  "  vial  seems  already  suspended  in  the 

SDgd's  hand.''     Mr.  Jenour  has  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 

"  The  First  Shock  of  the  Great  Earthquake,  being  an  exposition  of 

Ae  mU-pouring  of  the  Seventh  Vial."*     (London,    T.  D,  Thomson.) 

Ercn  the  "  Record^''  (April  27)  is  constrained  to  "  subscribe  to  the 

general  opinion  that  the  sudden  and  unexampled   crash   of  the 

Euopeaii  kingdoms  now  under  our  eyes,  is  the  commencement  of 

the  seventh  vial  of  St.  John."     See  also  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Stowell 

ttid  others,  at  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  Society  for  promoting 

Cliristianity  amongst  the  Jews. 

But  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  language  of  a  periodical  of  a 
^  diflSsrent  stamp  ;  thus  writes  the  "  Westminster  Revise  :" — 

••The  story  of  February,  1848,  will  not  fiade  from  human  memory  as  a 
■ine  days'  wonder.  The  term  *  Revolution,'  is  too  feeble  to  express  the 
Bttgnituide  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place ;  a  change  which  the  sublime 
naigery  of  Scripture  can  alone  adequately  depict.  We  seem  to  have  stood 
tt  witnesses  to  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal ;  as  listeners  to  the  sounding 
of  the  seventh  trumpet ;  and  the  words  that  rise  to  our  lips  are  those  of  the 
Apocalypse, — '  I  saw  a  mighty  angel  take  a  stone,  like  a  great  mill-stone, 
*ad  east  it  into  the  sea,  saying.  Thus  with  violence  shall  Babylon  be  cast 
^own,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all.' " 

What  we  have  as  yet  experienced,  is,  however,  only  to  be 
'egaided  as  the  first  gust  of  the  tempest;  next  year,  perhaps, 
^  will  burst  in  all  its  fury  over  the  devoted  kingdoms  of  the  old 

^^otDMn  world. 
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II.  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 

LAND. 

The*  Jews  wore  to  be  driven  from  tlie  land  of  tlieir 
fatliers,  and  tlunr  "  beautifid  city,'  Jerusalem,  "  trod- 
den down  of  the  Gentiles,"  until  the  end  of  the  present 
(or  Gentile)  dispensation.  But  there  is  a  'set  time' 
in  tlie  divine  coimsels,  "  when  the  Lord  ^vill  build  up 
Jerusalem  and  gather  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel." 
(Psalm  cii.  13;  cxl\Ti.  2.)  This  reconstruction  of 
the  Jewish  polity  and  city  will  not,  however,  be  ac- 
complished, except  as  on  a  former  occasion,  "  ^'ew  in 
troublous  times.''  (See  Dan.  ix.  25.)  The  "  day  of 
Jezreel,"  ^vill  be  "  great,  so  that  none  is  like  it:  it  is 
even  the  time  of  Jacob's  trouble ;  but "  the  prophet 
adds  the  gracious  intimation — "  he  shall  be  saved  out 
of  lY."  (Ilosea  i.  11 ;  Jer.  xxx.  7.)  In  the  latter  pas- 
sage, we  see  liow  the  last  crisis  of  the  Jewish  tribu- 
lation is  linked  wth  the  '  tifne  of  uneaampled  trouble^' 
that  forms  the  burden  of  so  many  prophecies.  And 
as  the  tribulation  itself  is  clearly  caused  by  the  hostile 
invasion  of  Judea  by  a  vast  confederacy  of  all  nations, 
the  Jews,  to  be  the  victims  of  it,  must,  of  course, 
have  been  pre\Hously  restored  in  large  numbers  to 
their  own  land. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  fact  of  the  Jewish 
restoration  is  announced  in,  at  least  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent passages  of  Scripture,  its  proximate  cause  and 
the  mode  of  its  accomplishment  are  nowhere  distinctly 
revealed.  We  may,  however,  infer  that  after  a  great 
complication  of  European  politics,  (under  the  action 
of  the  seventh  vial,)  diplomatic  motives  may  suggest 
the  re-settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine ;  a  country 
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that  has  ever  proved  itself  a  fertile  source  of  dissension 
to  the  Gentile  powers.  Thus  the  present  "  kings  and 
queens"  of  Christendom  may,  perhaps,  become  "  nurs- 
ing fathers  and  nursing  mothers"  to  the  "  precious  sons 
of  Zion."  (Isa.  xlix.  23  ;  Lam.  iv.  2.)  The  latter,  as 
at  the  time  of  their  first  exodus  from  Egypt,  will 
find  favour  in  the  sight  of  their  former  oppressors, 
and  carry  back  goodly  spoil  and  great  treasures  to 
their  ancient  home.  The  "  groimd"  that  has  lain 
desolate  for  so  many  years  will  again  "  give  her  in- 
crease," and  "  the  heaven  over  head  "  no  longer  "  of 
brass,"  will  shed,  as  of  old,  its  fertilizing  showers. 
(Zech.  viii.  12 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  9.)  But  this  season  of 
peace  and  prosperity  will  be  but  of  brief  duration. 
Restored  in  an  unconverted  state,*  but  yet  supposing 
that  the  days  of  their  mourning  are  ended,  they  will 

*  On  this  point  there  is  much  misapprehension,  yet  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  is  very  plain.  The  Redeemer  is  to  "  come  to  Zion  and 
turn  away  ungodliness  form  Jacob ;''  Jacob,  therefore,  cannot  be 
nationally  converted  before  the  second  advent.  But  the  advent 
ioe$  not  take  place  until  ''all  the  people  of  the  earth  have  been 
gathered  together  against ''  Jerusalem/*  For  then  it  is  '*  that  the 
Lord  shall  go  forth  and  fight  against  those  nations,  as  when  He 
iboght  in  the  day  of  battle  ;*'  then  too,  it  is,  that  He  shall  at 
length  **  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,  and  they  shall 
look  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,*'  and  ''  there  shall  be  a 
great  mourning  in  Jerusalem."     (Zech.  xii.  3 — 11  ;  xiv.  9.) 

It  should  also  be  noted,  that  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews 
win  probably,  like  their  former  return  form  Babylon,  be  in  two 
distinct  aUiges  ;  the  first,  partial  and  political  accomplished  by  the 
(Gentile  nations  from  motives  of  worldly  policy ;  the  last,  plenary 
and  perhaps  in  part  miraculous^  effected  by  the  more  immediate 
agency  of  God.  It  is  to  the  latter  only  that  such  passages  as  the 
following  can  possibly  refer  :-^Deut.  xxx.  4  ;  Isaiah  Ixvi.  8. 


speedily  fall  into  u  state  of  carnal  ease  and  false 
s<;ciirit} .  The  '  multitude  of  riches,'  in  which  they 
trust(;d,  will  now  be  their  ruin.  It  is  ^'  to  take  s 
spoil, — to  take  a  prey, — to  carrj-  away  silver  and 
^old,''  that  ''  (jog."  ^^'ith  *'  a  great  company  and  8 
mighty  army,"  comes  up  against  the  land  of  Israel  in 
tlu*  latt(T  davs.* 

I'nder  this    mighty  leader,   the   Gentile    nations 


*  That  Russia,  the  pcrcat  northern  power  of  the  present  centur}' 
is  iimiiily  intended  by  the  '  Gog'  of  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty- 
ninth  chapters  of  Kzekiel  can  scarcely,  I  think,  admit  of  a  doubt 
In  connection  witli  this  idea,  the  following  extract  will  be  read 
witli  interest : — 

'*  AiiiidHt  tlu»  ricn/ufiouari/  earthquake  which  is  shaking  Europe  fronr 
oHHt  to  wcMt,  thrrr  is  one  iwwcr  rc^rdcd  by  the  rovolutioniHts  tvith  fear  anc 
hutn>(l,  and  by  others  with  awe,  WAjtovsibly  the  aYcngiiig  rod  of  God*s  anger 
in  the  wiirs  and  tunudtri  which  may  be  expected  to  arise.  This  power  L 
ItuHsia. 

It\it  UuHHia,  in  tinu's  paRt,  although  strong  in  its  myriads  of  warriors 
wielded  by  absohite  jMjwer,  has  always  been  restrained  by  one  necessity 
Kussiu,  it  was  said,  in  1813-1814,  i-annot  move  irifhoui  the  aid  of  British  ydd 

What  has  m'eurrwl  within  the  last  ten  years?  \NTiy,  the  discovery  o 
miiK'h  of  sueli  extraordinary'  richness,  in  the  Russian  dominions,  that  thi 
Ooveninient,  from  being  a  borrower,  has  become  a  lender  to  all  Europe 
'More  than  six  millions  of  gold  is  carried  into  the  Emperor's  treasury'  ever 
year.  Tims,  in  a  ver)'  short  sj^u'e  of  time,  a  leading  fact  is  wholy  reversed 
anil  UuKsia,  hitherto  unable  to  move,  is  now  put  into  possession  of  prolifit 
mines  of  nnu-ehing  n>soun'es.  This  fact  is  assure<Uy  worthy  of  remark,  anc 
may  probably  have  been  t)nlerc<l  by  Divine  ProWdenee  "^-ith  a  Wew  to  event 
not  yet  devolojHHl,  but  ]Ktssibly  close  at  hand." — Reconi,  April,  1848. 

Tlio  chapter  ou  ^*  The  latest  Conflicts  in  the  East,"  in  Mr.  Birks 
work,  on  **  llie  Two  hiter  Virions  of  Daniel "  (London,  1846 
Sttteff'M)  will  also  well  re|Niy  perusal,  though  I  should  incline  t< 
think  Umt  Franco,  rather  than  England,  is  the  ^'  King  of  the  South,' 
in  Daniel  xi.  40. 

*Qag*  is  probably  identical  with  the  ''King  of  the  North' 
(Dm.  a.  40) ;  "  the  A88}Tiau*'  of  Isaiah  (x.  o  :  xiv.  25) ;  thf 
*' idol^cplicrd "   of  Zi^hiuriah   (xi.   17);    the  **  proud  man"  oi 
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like  the  Egyptians  under  Pharaoh,  pursue  the  un- 
offending Israelites  and  assault  them  in  the  land  to 
which  they  had  so  lately  been  instrumental  in  restor- 
ing them.     For  a  while  "  the  destroyer"  (Jer.  iv.  7) 
speeds  on  his  way.      He  takes  Jerusalem,  and  in- 
flicts the  most  atrocious  cruelties  on  the  wretched 
inhabitants.     (Zech.  xiv.   2.)     To   the   Jews  them- 
sehes  all  would  now  appear    to  be  lost,  but  it   is 
written,   "  yet   a  littie    while  and   the    indignation 
shall  cease,"  and  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  be  removed 
fiom  off  their  neck  (Isaiah  x.    26 — 27) ;  for   Israel 
has,  at  length,  "received"    of  the    Lord    "double 
for  all   her    sins."     (Isaiah  xl.    2.)     The   "cup  of 
trembling"    is   taken   out  of  her  hand  (Isaiah  xli. 
n),  and  all  the  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth  are 
compelled  to  drink  it  in  her  stead.  (Jer.  xxv.  15 — 28.) 
"  The  Lord,  also,  will  roar  out  of  Zion  and  utter  His 
voice  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
shall  shake ;  but  the  Lord  will  be  the  hope  of  His 
people,  and  the  strength  of  the  children  of  Israel." 
(Joel  iii.  16.)     "As  birds  flying,  so  shall  the  Lord  of 
Hosts   defend  Jerusalem ;    defending  also  He  shall 
deliver  it;  and  passing  over  He  shall  preserve  it." 
(Isaiah  xxxi.  6.)   "  And  the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
many."  (Isaiah  Ixvi.  16.)     "  For  the  day  of  vengeance 
is  in  my  heart,  and  the  year  of  my  redeemed  is  come." 
(Isaiah  Ixiii.  4.) 


llabakkiik  (ii.  5) ;  "■  the  King  of  Babylon  (Isaiah  xiv.  4) ;  ''  the 
Prince  of  Tyrus"  (Es»kiel  xxviii.  1 — 19).  From  these  and  othef 
kmdied  prophecies,  the  expectation  of  what  is  called  ''the  last 
Anti-Chrirt"  is  derived. 


we  li;i\('  now  ^('(11  liow  the  national  (Iclixcraiici' ni 
l>ra('l,  and  tlir  oxcrw  hclniini;"  ih'struction  of  tlicii 
enemies,  are  both  accomj)lished  at — 

III.  The  Coming  of  the  Lord.* 

This  overpowering  event  is  the  central  sun,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  of  tlie  wliole  prophetic  system ;  around 
wliicli  all  the  bright  promises  of  joy  and  peace,  like 
the  stariy  constellations,  an*  hamioniously  arranged. 
To  this,  as  to  a  common  focus  of  light  and  love,  have 
converged  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  God's 
faithful  servants  in  every  age.  Of  this,  "  Enoch  also, 
the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  saying,  Behold, 
the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousands  of  His  saints.'' 
(Jude  ver.  14.)  This  day  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
atar  off,  "  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad."  And  this 
"  is  the  blessing  with  which  Moses,  the  man  of  God, 
blessed  the  children  of  Israel  before  his  death ;  say- 
ing. The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from 
Seir  luito  them  ;  He  shined  forth  from  Mount  Parau, 
He  came  with  ten  thousands  of  His  saints."  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  1,  2.)  This  was  the  theme  that  kindled  the 
loftiest  strains  of  '  David's  harp  of  solemn  sound,' 
(Psalm  xviii.  29 ;  xlv ;  1 ;  &c.,  &c.)  and  from  Isaiali 
to  Malachi,  was  the  burden  of  every  prophet's  song.f 


*  A  stran^j^  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  oiir  planet  has  taken 
strong  posHCEsion  of  many  minds,  but  this  is  nowhere  taught  in 
Scripture.  The  "  heavens  and  earth  that  now  are/'  are  to  perUh 
hy  fircy  as  the  heavens  and  earth  that  were  of  old  perished  by  water ; 
that  is  (in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist).  **  as  a  vesture  they  shall 
be  changed,''  not  destroyed,  (See  2  Peter  iii.  5^13 ;  Ps.  oil.  26.) 

t  Perhaps  the  most  sublime  passage  in  Scripture  is  Habakkuk*8 
description  of  the  Ix)rd's  coming  to  judgment.  (Ilab.  iii.  3—16. 
Compare  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.) 
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And  "  Surely  I  come  quickly,"  are  the  latest  words  of 
the  Son  of  God.  (Rev.  xxii.  20.) 

We  have  now  briefly  to  consider  the  effects  of 
Christ's  blessed  advent  on  the  world  at  large.  Even 
here  we  shall  find  that  certain  stages  of  progress  are 
distinctly  marked.  Israel  supplies  the  first  example 
of  a  nation  wholly  righteous^  for  of  them  it  is  written, 
"  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts  ; 

and they  shall  all  know  me^  from  the  least  of 

Aem  unto  the  greatest."    (Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34.)     But 
ahiong  the  other  nations  of  men  in  the  flesh  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  glorified  saints  of  the  first  resur- 
rection), we  learn  from  Isaiah  Ixv.  20,  that  sin  will 
still  exist,  though  rare,  perhaps,  and  certainly  without 
the  added  violence  of  Satanic  temptation,  the  great  ad- 
versary being  now  chained  in  the  pit.    But  at  the  close 
of  the  millennium,  and  after  the  judgment  of  "  the  great 
^hite  throne,"  *'  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said.  Be- 
hold, I  make  all  things  new."  (Rev.  xxi.  5.)     There 
can  now  be  no  more  sin,  for  "  there  is  no  more  death," 
"the  wages  of  sin."     The  "nations  of  them  that  are 
saved,"  walk  in  the  light  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  into 
which  no  imclean  thing  can  enter.     The  earth  is  now 
"  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea ;"  and  thus,  at  length,  we  have  a  righteous 
world!     But  the  promises  of  God  are  not  even  yet 
exhausted,   for   we   read  that    "  of  the   increase  of 
his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end." 
(Isaiah  ix.  6.)     As  to  our  own  planet,  we  know  that 
its  Creator  "  made  it  not  in  vain,  but  formed  it  to  be 
inhabited."  (Isaiah  xlv.  18.)     But  He  who  made  the 
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earth  "  made  the  stars  also,"  "  and  calleth  them  all  by 
their  names"  (Psalm  cxlvii.  4) ;  and  as  these  assuredly 
were  not  "  made  in  vain,"  so  neither,  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude,  were  they  destined  to  remain  unin- 
habited for  ever.  "  Perhaps,"  as  Mr.  Birks  beautifully 
suggests,  "  perhaps,  from  our  planet,  honoured  above 
all  worlds  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  other 
worlds  may  be  awaiting  their  destined  possessors,"  and 
be  prepared  to  echo  the  praises  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb, 
as  in  the  day  when  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  (Job  xxxviii. 
7.)  Thus  '  universal,'  in  the  highest  sense,  will  *  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel'  eventually  become  !* 

And  now,  having  gazed  for  an  instant  on  the 
glories  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  it  remains  only  to 
inquire  whether,  to  a  devout  and  thoughtful  mind, 
there  appear  any  marked  and  peculiar 

SIGNS  OF  ITS  APPROACH. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  in  His  reply  to  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  the  disciples  (Matt.  xxiv.  3),  our 
Lord  gave  them  certain  *  signs '  of  His  coming  to 
judgment,  and  of  the  end  of  the  age, — such  as  earth- 
quakes, pestilences,  and  the  like.  For  these  '  signs,* 
the  Church  was  strictly  enjoined  to  "  watch,"  and  the 
generation  alive  at  the  time  of  their  exhibition  was  to 

*  It  may  be  interesting  to  mark  the  stages,  by  which  the  Goeipel 
advances  to  its  predestined  triumph  : — 

1.  In  the  present  age  we  have  only  righteous  individuals. 

2.  In  the  millennial  age  we  have  a  righteous  nation, 

3.  In  the  post-millennial  age  we  have  a  righteous  planet, 

4.  And  finally,  **  in  the  ages  to  come,*'  {toiq  aiA<n  rots  twtpxofupott, 

•  Eph.  ii.  7)  a  righteous  universe. 
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rejoice  and  "  hold  up  its  head,"  in  the  sure  prospect 
that  redemption  was  drawing  nigh.  Such  an  injunc- 
tion from  the  Saviour's  Ups  will  not  only  serve  to 
justify  the  present  inquiry,  but  will  leave  us  wholly 
without  excuse  if,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  we  fail 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  (Matt.  xvi.  3),  or 
ay  with  the  foolish  servant,  that  our  "  Lord  delayeth 
His  coming." 

In  addition  to  the  signs  communicated  by  Christ  to 
His  disciples,  many  others  are  mentioned  by  the  in- 
spired writers,*  which  may  be  arranged  and  classified 
in  the  following  manner : — 


*  The  tone  of  many  uninspired  writers  is  in  itself  a  sign  ;  thus, 

6r  example,  wrote  the  late  Dr.  Arnold : — 
"  Modem  history  appears  to  be  not  only  a  step  in  advance  of 

ucient  history,  but  the  last  step  ;  it  appears  to  bear  marks  of  the 

fbloess  of  time,  as  if  there  would  be  no  future  history  beyond  it !'' 

^Lectures  on  Modem  History^  p.  38. 

Or  take  the  following  most  remarkable  passage  from  a  recent 
artide  in  the  CTiurchmans  Monthly  Review : — 

*'  The  present  is  an  era  of  fossil  geology.  In  all  directions  the 
buried  remains  of  past  ages  are  dug  up  and  brought  to  light  with 
persevering  zeal.  The  records  of  China,  and  the  ruins  of  Copan 
and  XJxmal ;  the  sculptured  triiunphs  of  Sesostris,  the  mounds  of 
Babylon,  the  wanderings  of  Tarchon,  the  rocky  sites  of  Petra,  and 
the  long-lost  cities  of  Sheba  in  the  wilderness ;  abbots  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  cloistered  monks  of  the  Niccne  age, — all  in 
torn  are  brought  out  from  their  hiding-places,  and  rise  like  spectres 
from  their  tombs.  A  thoughtful  mind  will  perhaps  discern,  in  this 
rage  for  the  discovery  of  antiquities ,  this  rehearsal  of  all  past  history , 
a  sign  of  some  great  change  that  is  approaching,  the  consummation  of 
the  whole  course  of  Providence  for  six  thousand  years.  We  find,  in 
the  word  of  God,  that  at  each  remarkable  crisis  of  mercy  or  judg- 
ment a  review  is  taken  of  all  the  past,  as  in  the  dying  words  of 
Joshua,  the  song  of  the  Levitcs,  or  the  speech  of  the  mailyr  Stephen. 


I.     PinsK  \i     Si(.\>.        (ii'cdt    <'(irlli(jH(tliiS  in  Jirirs 
inid  great  signs  fnym  heaven}      (Luke  xxi.     11 — 25.) 


Aiid  cciliiiiily,  if  those  analogies  have  tuiy  weight,  our  recent  litera- 
turn  yieUh  us  no  sliyht  token  that  the  main  crisis  of  the  world's  history 
is  near  at  hand.  The  past,  in  ten  thousand  foiTus,  is  mode  to  con- 
verj^e  on  tlu'  present,  tliat  we  may  thus  1k»  prepared  for  a  future 
which  shall  east  them  both  into  the  shade. — Page  474.   1844. 

'  "  Eartlupiakes,"  the  Athenccum  lately  remarked,  '*  are  more 
numerous  than  formerly."  It  was  only  in  January  last  that  tbc 
toviTi  of  Augusta,  in  Sicily,  was  entirely— except  twenty-seven 
houses — swallowed  up  by  an  earthcimike. 

-  Ni?ver  ])erhaps  was  a  *  famine '  more  terrible  than  the  one 
which  even  yet  lingers  in  unliappy  Ireland.  In  1846,  Sweden  wau 
scourged  with  famine,  as  was  Poland  in  1845. 

^  The  cholera,  that  new  plague  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
threatens  a  fresh  visitiition. 

*  The  "fearful  sights''  {atifttia,  portents,  prodigies)  intended, arc 
no  doubt  meteoi*s,  comets,  6cc.,  such  as  we  know  from  Josephus 
preceded  the  destru(;tion  of  Jerusalem.  Of  '  meteors  *  we  read 
accounts  in  all  quarters ;  I  shall  cite  only  a  few.  From  Antigua 
Mr.  Ilerkes  writes  (in  the  United  Service  Mayazitie,  March,  1848): 
*'  On  the  5th  of  January  there  appeared  an  infinitely  magnificent 
phenomenon,  which  from  its  gorgeous  red  blaze  must  have  been 
apparent  to  the  islands  fifty  leagues  distant  from  Antigua.  This 
vast  sheet  of  light  was  slow  in  its  formation,  and  had  a  long  fiery 
tail.  After  having  reached  the  climax  of  its  glory,  it  shot  hori- 
xontally  across  tlie  sky,  casting  a  crimson  vapour  all  around.  The 
entire  dunition  must  have  been  abcmt  1n\K^  minutes,  leaving  all  be- 
holders in  amazement."  From  Ispahan  the  Kev.  H.  Stem  writes 
(in  the  Jewish  Intelliyence^  March,  1848):  "Before  I  conclude,  I 
must  take  notice  of  an  extraordinary  celestial  phenomenon,  which 
was  seen  here  on  the  night  of  the  5th  instant.  Mr.  Stemschun 
and  m^'self  were  led  to  observe  it  by  noticing  flashes  of  light 
through  the  window,  which  illumiimted  our  rooms.  We  both 
hastencnl  into  the  court  to  look  for  the  cause  of  it,  when  we  were 
Kuqirised  to  see  an  angle  of  about  ten  feet  by  two,  glowing  with  a 
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Gmt  hailstones,'^       (Ezekiel     xiii.     11 — 13;     Rev. 
xri.  21.) 

2.  Social  or  Moral  Signs.  Wars  and  rumours 
ofwars.^  (Matt.  xxiv.  6.)  Distress  of  natians  with 
ferplexityj  Mens  hearts  failing  them  for  fear  of  the 
(kings  that  are  coming  on  the  earth}  The  sea  and  the 
WFftf  roaring.^     (Luke  xxi.  25,  26.)     Open  scoffers}^ 

bright  flame  in  the  cloudless  sky,  and  dispelling  with  its  lurid  fire 
tke  darkness  of  the  night.  We  were  nearly  twenty  minutes  ad- 
niring  its  sublime  aspect  and  the  splendour  of  its  radiancy.*'  In 
the  Montreal  Gazette^  January  31,  1848,  we  read :  "  On  Friday 
night,  we  witnessed  a  very  singular  meteoric  phenomenon.  The 
whole  heavens  were  filled  with  auroral  lights.  They  did  not,  as 
usual,  arise  from  the  north,  but  pencils  of  rays  arose  from  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  horixon ;  the  appearance  was  equally 
remarkable  and  splendid,  and  we  never  remember  reading  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind.*'  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  there  have 
^ways  been  similar  displays  ;  then  let  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia 
retom  the  answer :  *'  The  most  unaccountable  of  all  the  circum- 
stances respecting  the  aurora  borealis,  is  that  it  is  not  for  much 
more  than  a  century  that  this  phenomencm  has  been  observed  with 
an?  degree  of  frequency  in  our  latitudes.*'  As  to  '  comets^*  the 
Athetueum  observes,  ''  that  they  are  losing  their  portentous  cha- 
nicter,  in  their  frequency  and  £Emuliarity.*' 

^  From  the  accounts  of  many  recent  hailstorms  of  unusual  cha- 
racter, I  select  the  following  from  a  French  paper :  "  Hailstones  of 
incredible  size  fell  in  the  district  of  Eguilles,  one  of  which  weighed 
ten  pounds  !  The  rest  were  truly  enormous/*  {Memorial  d'Aix, 
Oct.  20,  1844.) 

*  Accounts  of  *'  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  "  now  daily  throng 
the  columns  of  the  newspap^^. 

'  Politicians  arc  our  witnesses  here. 

*  The  state  of  the  Stock  Exchange  —  especially  as  regards 
Foreign  Securities — is  the  best  commentary. 

*  Tlie  '*  waves  **  are  doubtless  the  same  as  those  of  which  St. 
Jade  speaks,  as  *"  foaming  out  their  own  shame  ;*'  t.  «.,  masses  of 
ungodly  men.     On  the  Continent  they  *  roar  horribly'  now. 
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(2  PotcT  iii.  :J ;  Jiule,  18.)  Perilom  tim^s.^'  (2 Tim. 
iii.  1 — 7.)  Diffusion  of  prophetic  light}^  (Hab.  ii. 
2,  3.)  Increase  of  knowledffe}^  Era  of  locomoti^m.^* 
(Dan.  xii.  4.)  Accumulation  of  wealth}^  Cry  of 
unrequited   labour}^      Recklessness    and    sensuality. ^"^ 

''^  What  is  Punch,  the  most  popular  of  our  periodicals,  but  a 
**  scoffer  **  at  all  that  is  difpiified  and  holy  ? 

"  Nearly  twenty  distinct  features  of  these  "  perilous  times"  are 
enimierated  by  St.  Paul ;  not  one  of  which  but  is  strikingly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  period  in  which  we  live.  What,  for  example,  can 
betttT  describe  the  fashionable  (i.  e.,  Tracfarian)  religion  of  the 
day,  than  the  ''  having  a  form  of  Godliness  hut  denying  the  pofper 
thereof/^  To  uphold  sacramental  forms,  and  to  despise — I  fear 
from  ignorance  of  its  nature — true  conversion  of  heart,  is  of  the 
essence  of  this  awful  heresy.  For  fuDer  illustrations  of  St.  Paul's 
remarkable  propliccy,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  AhdieVs  Essays 
{Simpkin  and  Co.  London,  1843);  Bosanquet's  Principles  of  Evil, 
&c.,  &c. 

**  That  the  diffusion  of  prophetic  light  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  age,  the  works  of  P^lliott,  Birks,  &e.,  will 
amply  justify  me  in  asserting.  An  extract  from  a  work  of  the 
former  (published  upwards  of  four  years  ago)  is  annexed  to  this 
pamphlet,  to  prove  the  extent  to  which  this  light  has  been  vouch- 
«iafed.  (See  Extract.  Sec  also  Dr.  Cummings*s  Apocalyptic 
Sketches ;  the  Rev.  R.  Purdon's  Tracts  on  The  Last  Viah^  &c. 

*^  Of  this  sign,  and  its  conspicuous  fulfilment,  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  speak. 

**  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  era  of  locomotion.''  All 
mankind  are  '*  running  to  and  fro."'  The  **  swift  messengers  "  of 
Isaiah  (xiii.  2)  arc  ploughing  the  deep,  and  the  *^  fiery  chariots  **  of 
Nahum  ''  running  like  the  lightnings"  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  (Nahiun  ii.  3,  4.)  It  is  probable  that  the  word 
ni*!^")? ,  rendered  "  swift  beasts,"  (Isaiah  Ixvi.  20)  more  properly 
denotes  ^*  swift  machines  ; "  so  that  the  wonder  of  the  age,  *  the 
iron  horse,'  may  be  destined  to  bear  its  part  in  the  restonition  of 
Israel. 

^^  and  ^*  The  '  increase  of  capital/  and  *  increase  of  pauperiam,* 
both  remarkably  characteruee  the  age. 
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(James  v.  1 — 5  ;    Matt.  xxiv.  38.)     Preaching  of  the 
Gospel}^    (Matt.  xxiv.  14 ;   Rev.  xiv.  6.) 

3.  Chronological  Signs.  Including  the  termina- 
tion of  the  chief  prophetic  periods.^^ 

4.  Signs  connected  with  the  Restoration  of 
IsEAEL.  [N.B.  The  passage  in  Psalm  cii.  16, 
"  when  the  Lord  shall  build  up  Zion^  He  shall  appear 
w  Eis  glory ^'  proves  that  these  two  events  synchro- 
nise, and  that  therefore  what  is  a  sign  of  the  one  is 
equally  a  sign  of  the  other.^] 


"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  reckless  pleasure-loving  age ; 
specially  if  we  judge  of  it  by  the  state  of  the  Continental  nations. 

''  Hus  glorious  sign  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  present 
century.  The  everlasting  Gospel  has  already  been,  or  is  now, 
preached  ^'^^  €ls  a  witness  to  aU  nations,''  It  was  the  absence  of  this 
M^  that  led  Augustine  to  doubt  the  nearness  of  the  consummation 
M  generally  expected  in  his  day. 

"  Mr.  Fysh  enimierates  no  fewer  than  twelve  of  these,  all  of 
wliich  terminate  in  about  twenty  years,  or  less,  from  the  present 
time.  (See  his  '' Examination  of  Anastasis.'*  Seeleys^  1B47) ;  see 
^  the  diagram  of  the  convergent  endings  of  the  chief  prophetic 
Pffiods  in  Elliott's  "  jHonp,"  vol.  iv. 

*  I  can  only  enimierate  the  following : — 1 .  The  state  of  the 
cities,  land,  and  population  of  Judea,  now  (as  never  before)  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  description  in  Isaiah  vi.ll — 13.  2.  The  in- 
toest  taken  in  the  Jewish  cause,  and  all  that  concerns  Zion.  (Ps.  cii. 
17.)  3.  A  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people 
(compare  Acts  vii.  17).  4.  Drying  up  of  the  mystic  Euphrates, 
(or  Mahometan  power)  in  order  that  the  way  for  the  *  Kings  of  the 
Bart*  (the  Jews)  may  be  prepared.  (Rev.  xvi.  12.)  5.  Present  at- 
titude of  Popery.  It  is  clear  (as  even  the  Rabbis  admit)  that 
tbere  can  be  no  full  restoration  of  Israel,  until  Babylon  the  Great 
W  been  destroyed.  But  her  attitude,  just  before  her  final 
omthiow,  is  thus  described.  Rev.  xviii.  7,  8,  *'  She  saith  in 
^  heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no  widow,  and  shcM  see  no  sorrow. 


'Ilic  w  ln)lc  of"  tin "  :il)<i\  <■       iiimI  ( fillers  iiiii^lit  Ik*  ;i(l(l(<l' 
;ii(Mn  licr  ;ilrr;i(l\  rnllillcd.  or  in  rapid  course  ot'iiiltil 
iii(»nt  at  thr  pn^seiit  time.     And  surely  when  we  see  an 
array  of  evidence,  at  once  so  varied  and  so  marvellous, 
all  distinctly  pointing?  in  the  same  direction,  it  wore 
madness — worse  than  madness — to  affect  to  despise 
it!     And   oven    if — as  on  some  former  occasions — f 
events  should  not  realize  our  ho])es  and  anticipations, 
an  error  like  this  would  do  us  no  harm  ;  for  watch- 
fulness is  the  attitude  that  best  becomes  the  Christian 


Thkrefore  shall  her  plagues  come  in  one  day,  death  and  mourning 
and  famine :  and  she  shall  be  utterly  hiuned  with  fire,  for 
strong  is  the  Lord  that  judgeth  her."  Now,  in  the  Tablet  (a 
leading  Komish  paper)  and  in  a  prominent  position^  there  appeared, 
not  long  since,  a  blasphemous  stor}'  relating  to  the  Abbess  of  Minx. 
This  celebrated  pers(magt»  was  represented  as  engaged  all  night 
in  interceding  for  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  following  words  are 
said  to  have  been  addressed  to  her,  under  circumstances  too  awful 
to  narrate :  **  Fear  not,  my  child,  /  /tare  not  left  my  CTiurch  a 
widott\  but  have  raised  up  a  Pontiff  after  my  own  heart,  Pius  the 
Ninth."  Thus  Rome,  in  the  words  she  has  so  audaciously  put  into 
the  Saviour's  lips,  has  all  unconsciously  tolled  her  own  knell ! 

*  E.  y.  "  The  mystic  Eupliratos  seems  now  to  own  that  its  bed 
is  dr>'.  and  gives  warning  that  the  true  Cyrus  is  near  at  hand.*' — 
Hope  of  Apostolic  Church,  p.  238.     Nishet,  1845. 

t  An  expectation  of  the  nearness  of  the  advent  has  extensively 
prevailed  at  various  periods,  especially  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Pagan  Empire  of  llome,  and  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  But 
the  universality  of  the  impression  was  sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be 
erroneous.  To  the  world,  '*  that  day'  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night ;  but  for  the  comfort  of  Christ's  little  flock,  St.  Paul  adds, 
"  that  day  shall  not  overtake  thebc  as  a  thief S'  (1  Thess.  v.  4.) 
At  present,  the  warning  is  raised  only  by  the  despised  evangelical 
party,  and  the  little  heed  paid  to  it  is  a  great  additional  pledge 
of  its  truth. 
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wa)farer.  But,  though  I  put  the  alternative,  I  con- 
fess I  scarcely  feel  the  doubt.  A  streak  of  red  is 
surely  kindling  in  the  eastern  sky,  the  herald  of  ap- 
proaching mom ! 

And  of  a  hope  like  this,  firmly  rooted  in  the  be- 
liever s  mind,  who  shall  estimate  the  mighty  power ! 
It  will  nerve  us  for  the  approaching  contest.  It  \vill 
be  as  a  helm  to  steer,  or  an  anchor  to  hold  by,  through 
all  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  last  days.  Sorrow 
is  turned  into  joy  before  it.  It  quickens  our  love  and 
strengthens  our  faith.  It  gives  fresh  energy  to  all 
our  missionary  imdertakings,  fresh  elevation  and 
dignity  to  all  our  righteous  aspirations,  fresh  ani- 
mation and  fervency  to  all  our  prayers  ! 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  Church  that  on 
the  morning  of  the   great  jubilee,  the  high-priest, 
provided  with  a  silver  trumpet,  should  repair  to  the 
mountain-heights  that  overlook  Jerusalem  ;  and  when  "" 
his  eye  caught  the  first  distant  gleams  of  the  rising  sun, 
he  was  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  to  the  anxious 
watchers  in  the  vale  below.     1  would,  that  in  the  spirit 
of  this  deeply  affecting  and  instructive  practice,  the 
fethers  of  our  own  Israel  should  now  ascend  the  sunlit 
hills  of  holy  prophecy,  and  thence,  to  Christ's  faithful 
and  expectant  servants,  aimounce  the  dawn  of  the  mil- 
leimial  '  day;'  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
with  healing  on  His  wings.     And,  oh,  my  Christian 
Mends,  let  not  the  silver  tones  of  the  great  jubilee- 
trumpet  fall  upon  ears  that  are  dulled  by  worldliness 
or  sealed  in  unbelief.     Let  us  not,  like  the  foolish 
virgins,  delay  the  work  of  preparation  until  the  golden 
bowl  has  been  for  ever  broken ;  the  silver  chord  for 
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(ivcr  loosed  ;  the  door  of  inorov  for  ever  shut!  Rather 
l(*t  us  have  our  loins  alway  girded,  and  our  lamps 
(continually  burning  ;  that  when,  at  length,  our  long 
expected  Master  comes,  we  may  go  forth  vnth  willing 
feet  to  meet  llim,  and  not  be  ashamed  before  Him, 
at  His  comiiifj^ ! 


i:>D    OF    U'XTLHK    II. 


ON  THE  SEVENTH  VIAL.  (Rev.  xvi.  17—21.) 

Eitraetfrom  Mr.  Elliot f  8  tcork  on  the  Apocalypse^  (published  in  1844.) 

[N.B.  The  itaUes  are  Mr.  Elliott's.] 

"  Of  the  earlier  part  of  this  pre-figuration,  the  sense,  translated 
from  symbols  into  realities,  (realities  yet  future  but  apparently 
<JQickly  coming,)  seems  to  be  this :  that  after  a  certain  ftirther 
progress  of  the  three  unclean  spirits  now  abroad  (viz.,  as  I  suppose, 
tfco8e  of  Infidel  democracy.  Popery y  and  Anti-christian  priestcraft) , 
wch  as  to  marshal  their  collective  strength  in  Western  Christen- 
A>iD  and  its  Colonial  dependencies,  in  hostility  against  Christ's 
ttnse  and  Gospel,  there  will  arise,  all  suddenly  and  fearfully,  some 
fx^rdinary  convulsion,  darkening  and  vitiation  of  its  political 
atmosphere :  the  permitted  effect  perhaps,  in  God's  righteous  judg- 
Joent,  of  the  working  to  a  crisis  of  those  evil  principles.  I  explain 
tbc  air  in  the  ^-ision  to  mean  the  European  political  atmosphere. 
*  *  *  *  And  doubtless  under  the  judgment  of  the  seventh 
^  we  must  expect  this  convulsion,  vitiation  and  darkening  of  the 
political  atmosphere  of  Western  Europe  to  be  unprecedentedly 
*wM:  the  very  elements  of  thought  and  feeling  and  social  affec- 
"on,  and  moral  principle,  whereby  society  and  its  various  polities 
^  in  God's  wonderful  wisdom  constituted  and  p^eKer^^ed,  being  so 
*^ed  as  altogether  to  intercept  the  influences  of  the  ruling  lights 
w  authorities  in  our  system, — to  minister  disease  instead  of  health 
^^  the  body  politic, — and  perhaps  with  terrible  convulsions,  U\ 
'^Ive  society  for  a  while  into  its  primary  elements.* 

*'^Vith  regard  to  the  thunders,  liyhtnings  and  voices  of  the 
^^Qi  they  indicate  of  course  wars  and  tumults  foUo^ving,  and  the 


•  Extract  from  the  "  Morning  Herald^*  March  20,  1848:— 

"In falling,  it  (/.  e.  the  French  Cabinet)  has  dragged  dovm.  the  monarchy 

^  with  it Society  is  resolved  into  its  elements.*' 

"rom  the  same,  March  2  : — 

''The»w«if  earthquake, — only  one  shock  of  which  has  yet  been  felt,  but 
^fh  shock  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  others,— the  recent  earthquake  ha» 
^******«nly  brought  everything  to  a  pause.'* 

I  noed  scarcely  observe  that  the  Morning  Herald  is  quite  unconscious  that 
^  *  *Peakmg  the  language  of  prophecy. 
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tremeudous  haihtonn  accompanying,  greatly  serves  to  aggravate 
the  idea ;  with  perhaps  this  further  indication,  that  France^  the 
most  northerly  of  the  Papal  kingdoms,  may  again  enact  the  part  of 
the  chief  instrumental  operator  of  the  plague.  *'i — Horte  Apoca- 
Ifjpticte,  vol.  iv.  pp.  88 — 91.     Tliird  Edition. 

Thus  far  events  have  exactly  realized  Mr.  Elliott's 
anticipations.     Mr.  E.  proceeds : — 

"  In  the  result  a  most  remarkable  revolution  is  foreshown 

as  destined  to  befall  the  £uroi)ean  commonwealth ;  viz.,  the  final 
breaking  up  of  that  decem-regal  form  of  the  Papal  empire  which 
has  now  characterized  it  for  near  thirteen  centuries,  into  a  new  and 

tripartite  form in  which  the   Great  City^  or  Rome,  is  to 

i-eceive  its  own  peculiar  final  and  appalling  fate.  So  that,  whenso- 
ever, after  fearful  wars  and  con\'ulsions,  a  tri-pratition  like  this 
shall  take  place  in  the  European  commonwealth,  it  must  be  re- 
gtirded  as  the  proximate  sign  and  very  alarum-bell  to  Christendom 
of  the  judgment,  the  great  judgment,  being  then  at  length  close  at 
hand."  ^ — Or.  Ap.  p.  91. 


*  Traces  of  the  Uri-pariition'  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Elliott  are  already  begio^ 
ning  to  appear  on  the  continent.     '  United  Italy,'  *  United  Gcnnany,'  are  iiv- 
everybody's  mouth,  while  France— associated  perhaps  with  Switzerland^* 
Belgiiun,  and  Spain — will  complete  the  expected  number.    A  lew  years^ 
however,  may  possibly  elapse  before  this  threefold  division  is  ftdly  accom— - 
plishcd.    England,  when  she  became  Protestant^  separated  herself  from  the"* 
'  great  city,'  and  is  therefore  not  included  in  the  prophecy,  unless  indeed-- 
which  God  forbid— she  reunite  herself  to  Rome.  Russia,  too,  is  not  included^^ 
being  obviously  the  'Gog'  of  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  xxxix.),  and  having  there- 
fore a  dUtinct  prophetic  mission  of  her  ovm. 


THE    END. 
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• 

PoLBifiCAL  weapons  are  dangerous  instruments  in  the  hands 

0^  arrogant  men.     There  be  many  such  among  those  who 

^eld  them :  they  love  to  be  militant  while  they  know  not 

W  to  conquer ;  but  although  unable  to  overthrow  bold  and 

Jobust  adversaries,  they  can,  and  often  do,  fatally  wound 

"iemselves.     They  carry  on  an  internecine  war  with  the  fire 

^d  vehemence  of  madness;  yet,  being  blinded  by  ignorance, 

j^^y  are  continually  directing  their  weapons  against  their  own 

^^ads.  But  this  is  not  the  worst:  they  more  frequently  make 

^^^Tfiil  havoc  among  those  who  gather  round  to  cheer  them  on 

^  that "  bad  eminence  I'^wjpjich  is  the  goal  of  folly,  where  her 

^^^s  and  bells  are  uldinately  placed  upon  the  heads  of  all 

P^^umptuous  offenders.    They  obtain  surreptitious  tickets  of 

J^^i^nission  into  the  temple  of  Truth,  when  they  throw  its 

^^nutifiil  arrangements  into  barbarous  disorder,  soiling  her 

^l)let8,  de&cing  her  records,  and  filling  the  whole  sacred 

^^ce  with  concision. 

There  is  a  class  of  modem  divines,  so  to  call  them,  which 

^^minds  us  of  the  ^  madman  who  casteth  firebrands,  arrows, 

^^d  death,  and  saith.  Am  I  not  in  sport  ?"  Solomon  compares 

^^ch  a  man  to  one  who  ^^  deceiveth  his  neighbour ;"  and  where 

^))all  be  found  more  mischievous  deceivers  of  their  neighbours 

^Mian  they  who,  with  materials  drawn  from  our  protestant 

^tars,  pave  their  dismal  way  to  the  Boman-catholic  sanc- 

t4iary?     It  is  notorious  that  we  have  workers  of  mischief 

^mong  us,  who,  beneath  the  scarp  and  counterscarp  of  the 

moat  surrounding  our  spiritual  citadel,  are  working  unseen, 
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and  ill  inmgincd  security,  to  shatter  its  defences,  and  open  a 
breach  lor  ihc  entrance  of  the  besieger.  Such  men  hold  them- 
selves cjinonically  justified  in  propagating  the  severest,  and 
often  the  most  unjust  objurgations  against  those  who  hold, 
in  o])position  to  tlic  "  dnmnable  heresies  "  of  the  Roman 
church,  that  mere  ceremonial  worship  is  no  worship,  and  that 
the  revival  of  ancient  usages  is  the  revival  of  exploded 
abominations. 

Some  of  these  incipient  Jesuits,  retaining  the  mask  and 
vcstnu"nts,  together  with  the  fiscal  improjuiations,  of  English 
presbyters,  armed  with  a  string  of  anti-erastian  postulates, 
take  their  stand  against  the  simple  but  honest  church  of  Eng- 
land. They  affect,  indeed,  to  be  governed  by  her  ordinances, 
but  do  all  in  their  power  to  split  her  into  vulgar  fractions, 
to  distract  her  by  disorders  with  the  intent  of  scraping 
together  her  disunited  elements  during  the  confusion  of  their 
dismemberment,  and  casting  them  into  the  Stygian  vortex  of 
j)apal  superstition.  "  For  of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep 
into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women  laden  with  sins, 
ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."  Such  women  admire  novelties  as  they  admire  foreign 
fashions ;  and  many  are  there  whose  whole  affections  are 
divided  between  semi-popery  and  French  lace.  They  fast  in 
point  tuckers  and  flounced  petticoats,  make  their  private 
confessions  in  centos  ada])ted  to  the  Irish  melodies  of  Thomas 
Moore,  and  perform  their  j)enances  in  brocaded  satins  or 
Parisian  tissues. 

If  the  new  school  of  religious  sciolists  has  produced  some 
men  of  bold  enterprize,  of  artful  pretension,  of  profound  sub- 
tlety— men  capable  of  imparting  an  energy  and  momentum  to 
sophistry  which  has  prostrated  and  blinded  many  of  our 
theological  sages — if  there  be  a  few  writers,  aiming  to  reani- 
mate a  defimct  theology,  who,  by  artfiil  enthymemes  and  in- 
genious dialectics,  have  managed  to  beguile  of  their  best 
wits  some  of  our  church  dignitaries ;  the  school  in  which 
they  take  their  degrees  of  unenviable  renown  has,  doubtless, 
likewise  ])roduced  many  impotent  and  offensive  drivellers^ 
who  have  presumed  to  insult,  not  only  our  common  sense,  but 
likewise  our  more  fastidious  sense  of  decorum,  by  the  crudest 
and  most  inane  dogmas. 


If  we  are  asked  how  it  happens  that  men  of  so  narrow  a 
incDtal  calibre  should  produce  effects  that  are  speedily 
inflated  into  bulky  notoriety,  we  beg  to  answer  the  question 
bj  an  old  story  which  very  aptly  illustrates  this  problem  in 
human  characteristics.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
certain  quack  doctor,  occupying  a  large  mansion  in  a 
populous  thoroughfare,  who  accumulated  such  vast  sums 
^Jy  that  his  bankers  were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  premises, 
ID  order  to  meet  the  additional  influx  of  monetary  business 
produced  by  this  modem  Midas,  who  could  convert  copper 
"*to  gold  with  the  dexterity  of  an  Arabian  alchemist.  The 
hankers  were  his  humble  servants  at  all  times ;  for  though 
thej  laughed  at  his  ears,  they  worshipped  his  wealth.  One 
morning,  a  regular  licentiate  of  a  medical  college  having 
^ed  on  this  renowned  dispenser  of  nostrums  for  the  cure 
of  all  bodily  distempers,  addressed  him  thus: 

"  Pray,  doctor,  how  is  it  that  you  contrive  to  amass  such 
Prodigious  wealth,  while  I  can  scarcely  prevent  body  and  soul 
^^  taking  unfiriendly  leave  of  each  other  ?" 

The  doctor,  having  conducted  his  interlocutor  to  a  window 
'^^^rlookingthe  crowded  street,  asked  him,  with  a  bland  smile, 
^Mr  many  persons  he  thought  had  passed  within   the  last 
'"^i^iute  ? 

**  Perhaps  a  hundred,"  was  the  reply. 
*'  And  how  many  wise  men  among  them  ?'' 
''  Probably  two." 

**  The  latter,  no  doubt,  are  your  patients ;  the  former,  mine  ; 
^^u  physic  the  wise  men,  I  Uie  fools." 

Here  was  the  Q.  E.  D.  of  the  proposition.     And  so  it  is  with 
^^ose  divines  we  have  just  noticed ;  their  spiritual  therapeutics 
^Te  prepared  for  the  quack  doctor's  fools,  whom  they  at  once 
physic  and  blind :  those  who  seek  instruction  elsewhere  are 
Xhe  poor  licentiate's  wise  men.    Fortunately  for  them  and  the 
Vorld,  the  large  majority  of  fools  are  in  better  hands,  other- 
wise Bedlam  would  soon  be  let  loose,  and  the  country  inun- 
dated witli  a  deluge  of  folly. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  popularity  so  eagerly  sought 
after  by  rabid  anti-erastians  and  masked  idolaters  ?  What  is 
it  but  that  indiscriminating  admiration  of  the  ignorant  vented 


in  vulgar  applause,  and  occasionally  rising  into  a  paroxysm, 
which  relieves  itself  by  the  hysterical  presentation  of  a  piece 
of  plate  ? 

The  talents  of  some  men  distinguished  for  the  stir  they 
make  in  certain  neighbourhoods,  (such  men  being  always 
clamorous  in  proportion  to  their  vacuity,)  are  too  apt  to  be 
calculated  according  to  the  proportion  of  numbers  occupying 
pews  or  benches  in  their  consecrated  theatres, — for  theatres 
they  are,  and  nothing  else  ;  where  the  man  is  applauded  and 
idolized,  while  God  is  seen  only  in  some  trumpery  symbol, 
or  left  to  tliat  niggard  love  which  die  hearers  have  to  spate 
after  the  lion's  share  has  been  awarded  to  his  human  reprc- 
sentAtivc  standing  in  the  pulpit,  covered  with  starched  white 
holland.  Never  was  there  a  greater  fallacy  than  that  of  mea- 
suring talent  by  the  line  of  mob  acclamation.  Of  such  kind 
uf  applause  the  empiric  always  obtains  the  most.  The  larger 
the  pack,  the  louder  the  yelping. 

Crowded  churches  do  not  prove  the  genius  of  the  preacher, 
.•my  more  than  empty  senate-houses  the  incapacity  of  the 
statist.  It  is  notorious  that  the  church  of  the  eloquent  Blair 
was  almost  vacant  when  he  preached.  So  probably  would  it 
be  now,  were  ho  living ;  while  that  of  a  preacher,  as  much 
distinguished  for  his  emasculate  polemics  in  favour  of  Pope 
CIregory's  chants  and  certain  exploded  mummeries,  as  by  his 
dogmatical  pulpit  declamation,  is  so  thronged  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  as  to  require  orthodox  empasms,  though  not  reco- 
gnised by  the  canons,  to  preserve  an  endurable  atmosphere. 

When,  too,  the  great  Burke  rose  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  a  signal  for  all  the  speechless  ayes  and  noes 
to  depart.  His  wisdom  was  too  profound  for  their  puny 
capacities  ;  his  eloquence  too  refined  for  their  gross  tastes. 
They  were  unable  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  man  and  his 
doublet.  So  in  these  days  many  church-goers,  with  large 
fortunes  but  «ma// minds,  worship  the  preacher  instead  of  the 
Creator,  and  admire  the  suq^licc  rather  than  the  priest, 
because,  we  presume,  the  first  is  without  spot,  while  the  last 
may  be  spotted  all  over.  And  yet,  though  little  wits  are  thus 
blown  into  transparent  bubbles,  both  Blair  and  Burke  are 
immortalized,  while  those  divines  to  whom  wc  have  alluded 


will  mk  into  oblivion  with  the  crowd  of  Smiths  and  Mur- 
phjs,  who  are  incessantly  falling  into  that  unfathomable 
f^oid. 

There  is  said  to  be,  within  the  "  bills  of  inortality,"  more 

thao  one  divine  who  has  set  a  small  segment  of  the  modem 

Babylon  into  a  religious  ferment,  encouraging  crosses,  not 

in  love,  bat  in  cornelian,  which  are  becoming  matters  of  exten- 

^ve  request  among  aristocratic  catechumens.  Those  divines, 

of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  who  ^^  teach  for  doctrines  the 

coounandments  of   men,''  have   sprung  into   considerable 

notoriety,  by  the  exercitation  of  a  certain  generic  idiosyn- 

cmsjr  peculiar  to  the  new  theological  genus  lately  discovered 

in  Oxfordshire,  with  which  they  claim  kindred — an  inflated, 

purblind  assurance,  of  which  the   ofiensive  anciUaries  are 

presumption  and  self-confidence. 

We  have  heard  of  one  of  these  propounders  of  Oxford 

Catholicism,  now  calling  himself  a  priest  of  the  ordinal 

Christian  sanctuary,  and  pastor  of  a  flock  having  more  money 

^  mind,  and  preferring  a  farrago  of  stale  Popish  divinity 

^  afresh  course  of  spiritual  diet  ^ — ^we  have  heard  of  such  a 

^her  who  is  reported  to  have  been  some  years  ordained 

before  he  discovered  that  he  had  taken  a  false  oath,  or,  what 

^  essentially  like  it,  had  made  a  solemn  protestation  before 

the  bishop,  at  God's  altar,  that  he  was  ston^  blind,  in  a 

^^o^Uc  sense,  mistaking  reasonable  truths  for,  what  he  now 

^^^  "  eatliolic  verities,**  until  some  Oxford  magnetiser  first 

opened  his  eyes,  then  cast  him  into  a  profound  sleep,  which 

Ae  is  still  undoubtedly  enjoying,  and  dreaming  for  the  benefit 

^^bose  neophytes  from  common-sense  to  semi-papistry,  who 

^awaiting  the  enunciation  of  future  oracles  to  sanction 

weir  riding  the  ^  whole  hog,"  without  saddle  or  bridle,  up  to 

^  very  walls  of  the  Vatican.  We  are  told  that  he  perfoiwed 

^  oburacter  of  a  plain  ^^  easy  going"  clergyman,  without  any 

'Notoriety,  save  that  of  respectable  mediocrity,  for  some  years 

'^rehe  indulged  in  those  non-utilitarian  exploits  which  have 

sained  him  a  name  (and  many  a  dog  is  a  Caesar  now)  that  shall 

place  him  among  the  chronicles  to  be  prepared  without  act  of 

parliament,  for  the  future  benefit  of  waste  paper  depositories. 

if  what  he  i»  reputed  to  maintain  be  true,  that  they  who 
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eiiK^r  the  church  in  any  other  way  than  die  one  indicated  by 
himself  and  his  co-popish  transcendentals  are  undoubtedly 
on  their  road  to  tliat  Pandemonium  of  agony  and  of  horror, 
of  which  purgatory  is  the  vestibule,  and  Puseyism  the 
weathercock,  he  must,  according  to  his  own  showing,  have 
been  unfit,  during  those  years,  to  officiate  at  a  Christian  altar. 
But  he  is  a  "  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning,"  (though  we 
think  such  a  brand  cannot  too  soon  be  extinguished,)  and 
has  shot  up,  like  a  skyrocket,  out  of  the  puritanical  mud  in 
which,  according  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  his  clairvoyance, 
every  member  of  the  Anglican  church  is  plunged,  save  such 
only  as  exhibit  upon  their  foreheads  the  Oxford  phylacteries, 
patented  by  the  well-known  University  firm,  established  foi 
the  sale  of  "  filthy  rags"  and  cast-off  tawdry  of  that  scarlel 
lady  whom  the  inspired  man  has  called  by  a  name  too  offen- 
sive to  ears  polite  to  be  scored  upon  this  profane  record. 

There  arc,  no  doubt,  sundrj'  pastors  now  "  gathering  toge- 
ther into  a  place  called,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Armageddon,* 
who  are  only  restrained  from  swearing  fealty  to  Uie  Pope  by 
family  obstacles.  A  wife  and  children  are  the  drag-chain 
which  checks  them,  when  they  betray  an  impulse  to  run  intc 
the  arms  of  Antichrist  through  the  portals  of  the  Holy  City 
There  are  many  secular  reasons  why  they  do  not  vault  ovei 
the  pale  within  which  they  have  been  stalled  by  our  hierarchy 
and  lay  their  besotted  heads  upon  anti-Anglican  bosoms 
They  cannot  be  priests  at  a  papal  altar.  They  cannot  be 
cardinals.  The  Popedom  is  shut  out  from  their  ambition 
Though  they  might  dabble  in  holy  water,  they  would  not  be 
privileged  to  set  up  a  mart  for  the  sale  of  indulgences 
They  would  relinquish  large  loaves  and  sweet  fishes  fo] 
penny  bricks  and  salted  herrings.  Therefore,  with  yerj 
commendable  prudence,  tliey  still  continue  among  us,  fatten 
ingupon  our  ecclesiastical  abundance,  at  the  same  time,  likf 
politic  shepherds,  macerating  with  fasts  and  penances  theii 
hungry  sheep,  which,  though  so  sparely  fed,  except  on  Sun- 
days  and  Christmas-days,  vainly  ^  hunger  and  thirst  afitei 
righteousness."  The  sleek  papas  of  the  fold  meanwhile  stil 
hold  their  lucrative  dignities  as  servants  of  the  ^'  Reformed 
C'hurch,"   while  actually  preaching  for  converts  to  Rome, 


declarbg  fealty  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  vir- 
toally  giving  it  to  the  Pope,  of  which  the  numerous  secessions 
ofyoang  unmarried  priests  from  the  chan ting-houses  of  their 
spiritual  patrons  are  a  sufficient  proof.  Those  patrons,  whose 
^Tes  and  children  only  keep  them  within  the  fences  of  our 
Church,  are  enemies  in  the  spiritual  camp,  whom  it  behoves 
all  good  Protestants  to  denounce,  however  ministers  of  state 
and  other  ermined  adorers,  who  are  not  shocked  at  *^  bowing 
the  knee  to  Baal,*'  may  support,  both  with  purse  and  person, 
their  idolatrous  synagogue. 

We  have  been  led  into  the  foregoing  observations  by  the 
perusal  of  a  volume,  entitled,  "  The  Principles  of  the  Book 
rf  Common  Prayer  Considered,"  the  autlior  of  which  is  a  Mr. 
Bennett,  "  late  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  incum- 
bent of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge ;"  an  edifice,  as  we  under- 
stand, recently  erected  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  that  of 
aD  whom  it  may  concern.  We  hear  there  is  a  cross  upon, 
and  another  above,  the  altar ;  the  one  real,  the  other  sham. 
We  are  told  there  are  many  other  things  so  absurd  and 
^ntastical,  that  we  will  not  undertake  to  vouch  for  the  accu- 
racy of  our  intelligence.  The  world  is  so  given  to  calumny, 
^  we  dare  not  believe  a  tithe  of  what  we  have  heard  con- 
<^^niing  this  unseemly  pile  of  canonical  bricks  and  mortar. 
A  dreamer  may  have  been  abroad ;  we  therefore  would  be 
^tious  in  teiaiigtoT  catholic  verities  his  probable  Pythonicks, 
*^,  consequently,  entreat  any  one  who  may  desire  more 
positive  information,  to  visit  the  Knightsbridge  cathedral  on  a 
«8t-day,  when  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
^iritual  fold  chokefull  of  a  hungry  flock,  and  its  most  sanc- 
^^d  but  uncompassionating  shepherd  cramming  them  with 
^logical  bubbles,  produced  from  the  breath  of  his  own 
fiostrils. 

We  pretend  to  know  nothing  of  the  author  whose  book  has 
^  lately  engaged  out  attention,  but  what  he  declares  of  him- 
*^tfiiihis  published  manifestoes  of — what  he  assumes  to  be 
^fevived  Catholicism.  There  are,  certainly,  some  startling 
doctrines,  as  it  appears  to  us,  indicated,  rather  than  broadly 
*^owed,  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bennett ;  for,  we  are  free  to 
^^idbss,  his  language  is  generally  so  embarrassed,  and  his 
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ideuK  KG  offuscatecl,  that  he  may  really  mean  the  reverse  of 
what  ho  S0CI118  to  imply.  He  may  interpret  his  own  English 
ill  a  manner  very  dillcrent  from  ourselves ;  so  that  what  we 
fancy  involves  a  sanction  of  Iloman-catliolic  absiu'dities,  may 
actually  be  intended  to  recommend  Protestant  reformations. 
We  are  bound,  however,  to  take  his  English  as  we  find  it,  and 
to  a])ply  that  exposition  which  it  most  obviously  appears  to 
challenge ;  therefore,  before  entering  upon  any  critical  analysis 
of  his  ])ro(luction,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  we  beg  leave  to 
tisk  him  the  following  (questions,  which  we  should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  he  woidd  answer  in  an  appendix  to  a  future 
(Mlition,  if  such  should  ever  be  called  for,  of  his  ^^  Distinctive 
l^Tors  of  Romanism." 

Do  you  maint4iin  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  composed, 
its  you  aver,  of  all  persons  who  have  been  baptized  in  Christ's 
holy  name,  and,  consecpiently,  having  among  its  members  a 
large  majority  of  the  corru})t  and  profligate  ? 

Do  you  hold  the  divine  right  of  supremacy  in  the  priest- 
hood, who  being,  as  we  apprehend  you  to  infer,  "  called  of 
(lod,  as  was  Aaron,"  are  tlms  endowed,  as  he  was,  with 
"'  spiritual  discernment"  above  the  laity,  in  whatever  degree 
learned,  holy,  just,  and  good  ? 

Do  you  deny  to  seculars,  however  well  instructed  and 
exemplary,  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  spiritual  matters? 

Do  you  believe  tliat  tradition  is  an  infallible  source  of 
truth,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  receive  it  as  of  equal  autliority 
with  Scripture  ? 

Is  it  your  opinion  tliat  young  ladies  ought  to  make  private 
confession  to  young  clergymen  of  all  their  sinful  thoughts, 
words,  and  works  ? 

Do  you  recommend  weekly  fasts  and  periodical  penances 
as  indispensable  to  the  constitution  of  a  true  Christian  ? 

Are  you  an  advocate  for  emblazoned  crosses  upon  church 
altars  and  upon  church  service-books } 

Would  you  inculcate  that  popish  doctrine  which  declares 
tlie  actual  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the 
LiUcharist  ? 

Do  you  deny  the  exercise  of  free  will  in  man  ? 

We  should  be  very  nmch  obliged  by  answers  to  these 
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queries  m  the  manner  already  proposed,  or  they  may  be  left 
with  OUT  publisher,  if  preferred.  And  pray  excuse  us,  Mr. 
Bennett,  if  we  earnestly  entreat  to  have  no  quibbling — an 
Arigtotelian  accomplishment  very  general  among  that  theolo- 
gical fraternity  to  which  we  presume  you  belong.  We  cen- 
tos there  are  among  them  men  of  rare  endowments ;  but,  in 
oar  consciences,  we  cannot  include  you  in  that  ^  golden 
wnnber."  There  are,  too,  no  doubt,  some  very  good  Chris- 
tius  in  their  little  confraternity.  We  trust  you  may  be  one 
of  the  some;  but,  not  having  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance, 
we  cannot  be  expected  to  vouch  for  it. 

Now,  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  writer  whom  we  have 
jnst  been  addressing,  to  teach  good  theology,  we  shall  en- 
toiToar  to  show,  by  proving  him,  out  of  his  own  book,  to  be 
deficient  in  the  very  elements  of  knowledge.  We  propose  to 
examine  one  section  of  his  volume  on  ^^  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer."  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  anatomize  tliis 
precioog  specimen  of  unintelligible  English,  bad  logic,  and 
inconclusive  reasoning,  we  shall  undertake  to  make  it  appear 
^fidse  grammar,  no  less  than  false  logic,  is  a  very  prominent 
festnre  in  Mr.  Bennett's  manual  of  devotion ;  and  diese  united, 
we  contend,  will  not  only  show  him  to  be  utterly  imfit  to 
bold  before  the  feet  of  her  Majesty's  lieges  the  lantern  of 
wisdom,  but  overthrow  his  assumed  right  to  the  champion- 
«irip  of  the  Church. 

Of  his  preface  to  "  Principles  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Pntyer  Considered,"  we  proceed  to  examine  the  first  para- 
graph, which  is  as  follows : — **  The  many  controversies  which 
^^  arisen  of  late  on  the  subject  of  the  Prayer  Book,  may 
^^erred  partly y  indeed,  to  the  prejudices  of  the  laity;  but, 
P^aps,  mare  so  to  mistakes  in  the  teaching  of  the  clergy, 
^'^e  have  in  general  found  that  any  restoration  of  the  forms 
^i  ceremonies  of  our  Church,  which  were  usual  at  the  time 
^  the  Reformation,  have  been  met  by  the  people  with 
J^^frnst  and  with  resistance ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must, 
^  candour,  allow  that  in  many  cases  this  distrust  and  resist- 
^^  has  been  the  consequence  of  want  of  proper  information, 
^A«r  than  a  wilful  disobedience  to  the  Church's  laws.  The 
^krgy  should  reflect  that  they  anticipate  the  natural  order  of 
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things,  when  tlicy  strive  to  gather  the  fruit  before  they  have 
sown  the  seed,  it  is  a  true  Catholic  principle,  in  its  very 
best  svTtsf*,  to  h»ve  such  usages  and  customs  as  bear  the  marks 
of  anti(]uity.  7>i  give  to  anything  the  name  of  *  innova- 
tion,' is  to  give  to  it  the  name  most  odious  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Catholic  and  of  an  Emjlishman,  But  they  whose  occupations  in 
life  (as  must  be  the  case  in  the  great  majority  of  the  people) 
are  so  all-absorbing,  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of 
searching  and  reading  for  themselves^  will,  of  course,  measure 
anticpiity  by  their  own  memories.  For  tliem  antiquity  reaches 
no  further  than  a  single  generation,  therefore  the  resistance  oK 
such  ought  to  fonn  wo  ground  of  rogvat  in  the  eyes  OF  the  Church ; 
for  the  Church  has  only  patiently  and  by  discreet  teaching  to 
remove  these  narrow  limits  of  the  notion  of  antiquity,  and  she 
will  cast  back  the  imputation  of  *  novelty'  upon  the  very 
points  now  cherished  and  beloved  as  ancient.  Then  these 
very  same  j)ersons,  oji  their  own  grounds^  will  become  the 
Chinch's  staunchest  followers  and  most  faithfiil  sons." 

Let  us  now  take  to  pieces  this  miserable  tissue.  "  The 
many  controversies  w^hich  have  arisen  of  late  on  the  subjec' 
of  the  Prayer  Hook."  Things  are  properly  said  to  ariti 
from,  or  out  of  but  to  fall  on  or  upon.  In  the  very  first  line 
then,  of  this  preface,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  terms  are  in 
a])i)roj)riate.  "  May  be  referred  partly^  but,  perhaps,  more  mo.^ 
is  not  a  verb,  expressing  a  distinct  and  definite  sense,  her« 
used  after  the  manner  of  an  adjective,  with  degrees  of  com 
parison  ?  If  a  thing  is  referred,  it  is  so  absolutely ;  neithe 
more  nor  less.  To  say  anything  may  be  more  so  referred,  i: 
stark  nonsense.  That  which  in  itself  implies  completenesc 
cannot  be  subject  to  degrees  of  comparison.  We  beg  U 
say,  that  to  be  referred  'partly,  is  not  to  be  referred  at  all 
Controversies  may  be  referred  to  the  laity,  and  likewise  tc 
'*  mistakes  in  the  teaching  of  the  clergy;"  and  though  the 
effects  or  consequences  may  be  greater  in  the  latter  case  than 
in  the  former,  those  controversies  must  be  positively  referred 
to  both,  if  at  till,  without  any  degre<38  of  comparison. 

Now  for  the  second  ]»eriod.  '^  We  have  in  general  found 
that  any  restoration  of  the  fonns  and  ceremonies  of  our 
church  which  UKre  usual  at  the  time  of  the  Iteformation,  have 
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ieoi  met,  &c."  If  Mr.  Bennett  should  fail  to  blush  when 
•  shown  to  be  guilty  of  such  grammatical  blundering,  he  must 
▼erily  have  a  countenance  of  Corinthian  brass.  What  can 
the  leTcrend  incumbent  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  mean 
by  my  restoration  of  a  form  ?  It  is  a  monstrous  solecism ; 
tn  application  of  the  laws  of  continuity  where  they  were 
oerer  intended  to  operate.  Our  theological  seer  confounds 
puts  with  entireties.  He  is  evidently  a  disciple  of  the  cor- 
poflcolarian  doctors  who  divide  non-entities  into  infini- 
tenmal fractions.  But  he  cannot  practically  illustrate  his  own 
theory.  How,  for  instance,  can  there  be  any  restoration  of 
die  form  of  turning  to  the  east,  of  bowing  before  ^the  altar, 
i&d  a  thousand  other  simple  acts  of  popish  worship,  held  by 
«wtain  priests  to  be  "  essentially  necessary  to  salvation"  ? 
The  restoration  of  the  form  must  at  once  be  complete, 
or  there  is  no  restoration.  A  man  must  bow  to  the  altar  or 
not  bow ;  so  that  there  is  either  a  full  restoration  of  the  form 
or  there  is  none.  If  our  British  Gamaliel  had  vmtten,  "  a 
reitoration  of  any  forms  and  ceremonies,"  he  would  not  only 
baye  been  intelligible,  but  have  escaped  the  chance  of  offend- 
ing those  exquisite  sensibilities  so  admirably  developed  by 
the  fastidious  Mrs.  Malaprop.  Should  not  a  quondam  usher 
of  Westminster  School  and  a  quasi  teacher  in  a  Knights- 
hidge  church  be  ashamed  at  having  so  completely  forgotten 
Us  accidence  ? 

But  let  us  advance  a  step  further.  The  relative  whichy 
i^ing  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  were^  has  its  antece- 
^tin  the  possessive,  of  the  forms  of  the  Church ;  while  the 
^^ngolar  noun,  restoration^  stands  as  the  nominative  case  to  a 
phnal  verb,  have  been.  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  to  be  a 
'^'ormation  of  the  Church  philology  as  well  as  of  its  forms 
^  ceremonies,  under  the  accurate  scrutiny  of  our  Knights- 
bridge incumbent  and  his  co-presbyters  in  the  same  sanc- 
^^.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  will  take  leave  to  put  Mr. 
Bennett's  hybrid  phraseology  into  more  endurable  English, 
«>r  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  likely  to  approve  of  his 
dialectics : — "  We  have  in  general  found  that  a  restoration 
ofanyfonns  and  ceremonies  of  our  Ghiurch,  in  use  at  the 
Befonnation,  has  been  met,"  &c.     In  the  latter  part  of  this 
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sentence  we  find  the  blunder  of  the  former  reversed,  two 
nominative  cases  being  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  singular 
number — '^  in  many  cases  this  distrust  and  resistance  luu 
been^^  &c.  The  sentence  concludes  with  distrust  being  pro- 
nounced not  to  have  been  a  wilful  disobedience  of  the  ChurcVs 
laws.  Here  cause  and  effect  are  most  sadly  confounded;  so, 
in  truthyare  Mr.  Bennett's  gravest  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
They  form  a  sort  of  antagonistic  amalgam,  in  which  the  ele- 
ments do  not  kindly  blend,  but  are  sufficiently  infused  to 
defy  separation. 

Our  author  thus  proceeds ;  '^  The  clergy  should  reflect  that 
they  anticipate  the  natural  order  of  things,  when  they  strive 
to  gather  the  fruit  before  they  have  sown  the  seed.**  They 
eat  their  custard  first  and  make  it  afterwards.  Would  not 
invert  be  more  appropriate  than  atiticipatef  Mr.  Bennett, 
however,  knows  best ;  the  latter  word  may  therefore  stand, 
if  he  prefers  it.  It  will,  no  doubt,  do  well  enough  with  the 
new  Oxford  exposition. 

Further.  '^  It  is  a  true  Catholic  principle,  in  its  very  best 
senseJ*^  Has  a  true  Catholic  principle  a  best  and  a  woarst 
sense  ?  That  cannot  surely  be  true  of  a  Catholic  principle 
in  a  bad  sense,  which  is  not  true  of  it  in  a  ffood.  If  a  Catholic 
principle  be  true  at  all,  it  must  be  so  completely :  it  cannot, 
we  mean,  be  true  in  a  bad  sense,  but  only  in  a  ffood.  It  can 
be  subject  to  no  divarication  of  qualities.  Burgundy  and 
verjuice  are  not  drawn  from  the  same  cask.  TVue  prin<nple8 
are  always  ^ooJ — being  perfect ;  therefore  necessarily  exclu- 
ding everything  bad.  Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  our 
author*s  false  logic  cheek  by  jowl  with  his  false  grammar. 

Take  another  specimen  of  both : — ^^  To  give  to  anjrthing 
the  name  of  innovation,  is  to  give  to  it  the  name  most  odious 
til  the  eyes  of  a  Catholic  and  of  an  Englishman.^^  A  Catholic  and 
an  Englishman  would  hence  appear  to  be  distinct  ecclesias- 
tical classes  in  the  eyes  of  this  Artesian  polemic.  To  give  to 
anything  a  name,  is  to  give  to  it  something  in  the  eyes.  We 
beg  to  say  that  those  Catholics  or  Englishmen — ^women  are 
gaUantly  excluded — ^who  have  odious  names  in  their  eyes  had 
better  have  them  extracted  (that  is,  the  eyes  and  names  toge* 
ther),  and  sent  to  the  British  Museum  as  tuUwral  cmontkM, 

To  proceed.     "But  they  whose  occupations  in  life   (as 
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must  be  the  case  in  the  great  majority  of  the  people)  are  so  all- 
absorbing  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  searching  and 
reading/or  themselves,wi\l  of  course  measure  antiquity  by  their 
own  memories.'*  Here  the  parenthesis,  bad  though  it  be,  is  evi- 
dently in  the  wrong  place.  The  parent  does  not  clearly  know 
Ins  own  bantling:  he  mistakes  the  head  for  the  midriff;  butm 
Uteyei  we  suppose  there  is  no  distinction.  We  apprehend, 
aeTertheless,  that  the  sentence  so  clumsily  interpolated  ought 
to  follow  the  words,  "reading  for  themselves."  Apropos 
of  this  latter  phrase.  Do  people,  except  functionaries  and 
hired  stipendiaries,  read  for  others  and  not  for  themselves  f 
We  have  known  persons  clad  "  in  fine  linen,  and  faring  sump- 
tBously  every  day,**  on  their  ecclesiastical  wages,  except 
when  a  £eist  intervenes,  who,  though  they  read  for  hire,  mis- 
tte  their  mother-tongue  so  abominably  as  sadly  to  irritate, 
though  not  to  splits  "  the  ears  of  the  groundlings."  We  do 
not  for  an  instant  mean  to  infer  that  Mr.  Bennett  reads  for 
hire.  His  choral  service  would  at  once  give  the  lie  to  such 
a  ealumny.  He  is  never  heard  in  his  church  but  to  sin^j 
exeept  when  he  whistles ;  and  they  who  hear  him,  it  is  said, 
BKMt  generously  pay  him  for  his  whistle,  or  for  his  song, 
wUehever  it  may  be. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  the  next  sentence  of  his  preface : 
''For  them  antiquity  reaches  no  further  than  a  single  gene- 
ntion;  therefore  the  resistance  of  such  ought  to  form   no 
^wwwrf  of  regret  in  the  eyes  op  the  Church."     The  idea  of  re- 
^^fianeeforminff  no  ground  of  regret  in  tfie  eyesy  is,  we  venture 
^  say,  a  complex  idea,  which  would  have  puzzled  the  re- 
^wned  Locke  to  reduce  to  its  primitive  elements.    To  form 
^fnmnd  is  to  form  a  nonentity — to  build  a  castle  in  the  air  : 
^to  form  no  ground  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  appears,  in 
^  tges  of  the  reverend  incumbent  of  St.  Panics,  Knights- 
''ndge,  a  shocking  misdemeanor.     Under  the  new  ^^  Eccle- 
*>t*tioal  Discipline  Act"  woe  ik>  all  such  culprits,  when  he 
*hall  be  our  Metropolitan.     But  let  us  go  on.    ^'  For  the 
^Wch  has  only  patiently  and  by  discreet  teaching  to  remove 
^W  marrow  limits  of  the  notion  of  antiquity.''''     To  remove  the 
^orraw  Umits  of  a  notion^  is  a  conceit  worthy  of  a  Knights- 
bridge  divine. 

Now  for  period  the  last.     The  best  thing  about  it  is  its 
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brevity : — '*  Then  these  very  same  persons,  on  their  awngroun 
will  bccoino  the  Church's  staunohest  followers  and  mc 
faithful  sons."  On  their  own  grounds  they  will  be  t 
Church's  staunchcst  followers ;  what  then  must  they  be  < 
the  Church's  grounds  ? — dead  corpses,  and  nothing  else  ;  1 
the  grounds  of  the  Church  are  generally  the  depositories 
the  dead,  not  the  common  resort  of  the  living. 

We  beg  leave  now  to  transcribe  the  next  paragraj 
"  Much,  it  may  be  feared,  has  been  lost — mang  hearts  unwc 
mang  minds  still  unconvinced  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Churcl 
laws,  merely  because  of  the  unwise  forcing  on  the  part  oft 
clergy  of  that  which  is  realli/  right,  on  ground  unprepared 
receive  it.  The  principles  of  the  Prayer-Bobk,  bg  long  a 
judicious  teaching,  should  be  put  before  the  people  before  o 
single  point  of  observance,  as  a  matter  of  detail,  should 
hazarded.  It  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  to  force  observanc 
upon  the  ignorant,  and  then  defend  them  as  right  aftencwr 
If  there  is  to  be  a  battle,  it  had  better  be  one  in  which  1 
ammunition  and  stores  are  prepared  beforehand,  than  s(m 
for  in  the  emergency  of  the  actual  conflict.  Thus,  in  the  Bt 
of  Common  Prayer,  how  many,  rushing  forward  to  restore 
ancient  usages,  with  hasty  confidence,  in  opposition  to  tfa 
parishioners,  have  been  forced  to  beat  an  ignominious  retrc 
and,  giving  their  reasons^br  what  they  have  done  after  they  ha 
done  it,  have  conceded  the  victory  to  dissenters,  schismati 
and  newspapers.  The  principles  of  things,  the^r^^  rudimer 
matters  of  histor}',  as  such^  require  to  be  fiilly  developed  a 
explained  to  the  people.  The  details  will  then  quickly  i 
low.  Men,  being  reasonable  beings,  will  in  most  instances  J 
in  with  the  trutli  when  they  have  opportunity  of  knowing  i 
Mark  how  our  'beamed  Pundit"  arranges  the  first  part 
this  piece  of  insane  prose,  which  is  absolutely  monstro 
Listen  to  this  sapient  Knight  of  the  Cross,  this  general  Bo 
bardinian  of  the  Oxford  recruits,  who  invites  old  spinsters  a 
young  to  deposit  their  secrets  in  sacerdotal  bosoms,  wh< 
they  will  be  purged  of  their  dross  and  purified  like  gold  < 
of  the  assayer*s  crucible.  '^  Much  it  may  be  feared,"  he  sa; 
^'  has  been  lost,  many  hearts  has  been  unwon,  many  minds  / 
been  still  unconvinced.'*    Here  are  claims  to  a  bishopric 
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Bejoice,  ye  ragged  aspirants^  henceforth  to  be  educated  at 

the  charge  of  Church  and  State — rejoice,  here's  "  a  Daniel 
come  to  judgment"      The  new  vocabulary  of  the  English 
language  is  already  out,  prefaced  by  a  grammar,  both  being 
compounded  and  alchemised  in  the  theological  laboratory 
of  a  popular  divine.    "  The  principles  of  the  Prayer-Book,'* 
be  says,  "  should  be  put  before  the  people  before  one  single 
/WW/  of  observance,  as  a  matter  of  detail^  should  be  hazarded.'* 
Here's  an  elegant  confusion -of  words  and  thoughts.     The 
strife  is  terrific,  but  the  words  have  the  best  of  it.     They  beat 
the  thoughts  out  of  the  field.     Only  think  of   one   single 
point  of  observance.      How  pointed/      A    single  point,  as  a 
ifuitter  of  detail/    The  fact  is,  that  in  our  author's  foreign 
English  we  really  cannot  tell  de  head  firom  de  tail,  or,  in  our 
own  words,  we  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.    When 
nonsense  is   destined  to   reign   paramount,  the   author  of 
"Principles  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Considered" 
wiB  no  doubt  be  a  bishop ;  but,  we  trust,  not  till  then. 

"It is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end,"  says  our  reviver  of  ob- 
solete forms,  "  to  force  observances  on  the  ignorant,  and 
then  defend  them  as  right  afterwards."  So,  then,  to  do  one 
^^frstj  and  another  thing  afterwards^  is  to  begin  at  the 
"w^  end.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  the  wrong  end  ?  If 
&  thing  has  two  ends^  where  is  the  beginning  ?  If  it  has  only 
«e  end,  where  is  the  wrong  ?  It  must  be  the  right,  or  no 
^  at  all.  So  that  Mr.  Bennett's  wrong  end  is,  after  all, 
*he  right  end,  or  nothing.  How,  then,  can  a  man  begin  at 
8nch  an  end  ?  for  if  there  is  no  end,  there  can  be  no  begin- 
"^g.  To  begin  where  there  is  no  beginning,  refers,  perhaps, 
to  some  hidden  doctrine  in  pneumatology,  with  which  we 
P^d  not  to  be  acquainted. 

"If  there  is  to  be  a  battle,"  continues  our  reverend  war- 
"^^^j "  it  had  better  be  one  in  which  the  ammunition  and 
•^les  are  prepared  beforehand,  than  sought  for  in  the  emer- 
S^ncy  of  the  actual  conflict."  We  will  not  dilate  upon  the 
infusion  of  tenses  here,  but,  in  pity  to  the  ignorance  of  him 
^hohas  so  perplexed  them,  lend  him  a  helping  hand  to 
•"^d  his  false  syntax.  For  the  bad  English  just  quoted, 
^)  ^  IS  there  is  to  be  a  battle,  it  had  better  be  one  in  which 
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the  ammunition  and  stores  have  been  prepared  beforehand, 
than  one  in  which  they  will  have  to  be  sought  for  during  the 
emorgenev  of  nctual  conflict." 

Mark  a^^•un :  "  I'hus,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  how 
many,  rushing  forward  to  restore  its  ancient  usages,  with 
hasty  confidence,  in  opposition  to  their  parishioners,  have 
been  forced  to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat,  and,  giving  their 
reasons  for  what  thvy  have  doncy  after  they  have  dojie  it,  have 
conceded  the  victory  to  dissenters,  to  schismatics,  and  netr«- 
papers!''*  Properly  arranged,  this  sentence  will  turn  out  to 
be  most  transcendental  balderdash.  "  Thus,  how  many, 
rushing  forward  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,^''  Verily,  they 
must  be  dried  moths  between  the  leaves,  excited  into  violent 
motion  by  some  galvanic  process. 

In  the  sentence  last  quoted,  our  spiritual  Rosicnician 
gravely  talks  of  giving  "  their  reasons  for  what  they  have 
done  after  they  have  done  it."  From  this,  we  presume  that 
the  Oxford  dialecticians  are  able  to  give  a  reason  for  whax 
they  have  done  HEFoRK  they  have  done  it.  This  is  very  like  a 
man  protesting  that  he  was  acquainted  with  his  own  grand- 
mother before  she  was  born. 

Now  for  the  climax :  "  Have  ccmceded  the  victory  to  dis- 
senters, schismatics,  and  newspapers,^''  The  last  word  comes 
out  ore  rotundo.  How  admirably  would  it  chime  in  the  Gre- 
gorian chant!  We  would,  however,  most  solemnly  advise 
this  pugnacious  presbyter  to  take  especial  heed  how  he  ven- 
tures to  throw  salt  upon  the  tails  of  those  terrific  eagles  ol 
tlie  press,  who  make  no  more  of  pecking  the  jewels  out  oi 
kings'  crowns  than  they  would  the  plums  out  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's j)udding.  He  had  far  better  tread  ui)on  his  own  tail 
than  attempt  to  niflle  their  feathers,  lest,  with  a  single  sweep 
of  their  mighty  wings,  they  should  brush  from  his  besmeared 
forehead  the  diamond  dust  of  his  popularity,  leaving  him  as 
bare  as  the  brazen  Achilles  in  Hyde-park. 

But,  bravely  undismayed,  he  thus  goes  on :  "  The  prin- 
ciples of  things,  the  first  rudiments,  matters  of  history,  m 
such,  require  to  be  fiilly  developed  and  explained  to  the 
people.*'  What  in  the  world  can  matters  of  history  be,  bul 
matters  of  history  ?     These,  however,  require  to  be  explained, 
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A  thousand  years  Iience,  when  the  amber  of  history  shall 
hare  encircled  Mr.  Bennett,  the  question  will  perhaps  arise, 
why  he  was  like  that  renowned  Agonister,  so  distinguished 
for  feats'of  chivalry — 

"  When  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick  P 

Answer;  Because  he  was  a  bipes  implume — Plato's  definition 
of  a  man,  and  ours  of  an  Oxford  tractarian.  The  incumbent 
of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  is  partial  to  principles.  We 
have  the  principles  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which  are  certainly 
liferent  from  its^r*^  rudiments,  these  latter  being  linen  rags 
wad  printer's  ink.  "  The  principles  of  things,  ihe  first  rudi- 
nients,  require  to  be  developed  and  explained  to  the  people." 
We,  however,  hold,  that  to  tell  the  rising  generation  that 
flour  and  milk  are  the  first  rudiments  of  bread  and  butter,  or 
Aat**  tract  ninety"  contains  the  first  rudiments  of  Mr.  Ben- 
i^tt's  philosophy,  would  be  equally  superfluous.  They 
generally  know  how  to  estimate  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of 
the  one,  and  we  are  satisfied  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover 
Aetrae  properties  of  the  other. 

The  second  paragraph  thus  concludes :  "  Men,  being  rea- 
sonable heingsy  will,  in  most  instances, /a//  in  with  the  truth, 
^hen  they  have  opportunity  of  knowing  it."  Men,  being 
reasonable  beings  I  Here's  Knightsbridge  cacophony  for 
you !  Hag  this  writer's  ear  been  so  long  accustomed  to  plain 
^  as  to  have  lulled  him  into  the  pitiful  belief  that  every 
second  word  in  a  sentence  ought  to  be  of  the  same  sound  ? 
*^d  then,  look  at  his  philosophical  acumen — men,  being  rea- 
sonable beings.  Here's  a  discovery !  We  shall  hear  no  more 
<>f  Columbus ;  he  will  be  henceforward  eclipsed  behind  the 
"^nshine  of  our  Knightsbridge  planet. 

We  come  now  to  paragraph  the  fourth,  of  which  we  shall 
^Y  transcribe  three  out  of  six  lines,  as  these  will  suflSce  to 
™ow  that  the  unhappy  subject  of  our  strictures  can't  get 
^'^t  of  his  trammels:  "  But,  on  the  other  hand^  as  the  clergy 
^^e,  on  their  «icfe,  been  in  some  instances  guilty  of  haste  in 
Fruity  their  views  upon  the  people."  The  very  ugly  little 
"^•taies  of  this  short  sentence  are  most  shockingly  dislo- 
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cated.  The  ])orf(^ct  ti^iisc,  have  been  guilty^  is  chopped  into 
three  separate  entities  by  two  intruding  phrases,  on  their  side, 
and  in  s< /nr  i/isfances ;  tlicse  most  impertinently  disturbing 
the  natural  unity  of  words,  whieh  it  is  certainly  an  offence 
against  grannnar,  though  not  against  law,  to  disunite.  We 
must  bear  witness  against  the  reverend  author  of  "  Princi- 
ples of  the  J>o()k  of  Common  Prayer  Considered,"  that  he 
has,  07/  his  side,  been,  in  many  instances j  guilty  oi pressing  his 
views  u]>on  the  j)eoplc.  Hapj)ily,  however,  he  has  pressed 
liis  views  upon  tlieni  so  hardy  that  every  indication  of  perspec- 
tive and  of  outline  nnist  soon  be  obliterated.  They  are,  in 
truth,  so  dingy,  and  their  broadest  lights  so  anti-diaphanous, 
as  coni}>letc*ly  to  e<niceal  from  sight  the  brass  upon  which 
they  have  bren  res])eetively  traced  ;  nevertheless,  that  metal, 
convention.illy  typical  of  i)resumption  and  audacity,  is  per- 
fectly j)ereci)tible  to  the  touch. 

As  the  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs,  instead  of  being  really 
two  distinct  units,  are  simj)ly  two  ])arts  of  a  whole,  we  shall 
take  leave  to  unite  them,  lest  the  parent  of  this  abortion 
should  at  some  future  time  be  unable  to  recognise  the  fea- 
tures of  his  own  olFspring.  *'  Three  points  ought  to  be  ob- 
served by  every  ])arishioner  in  judging  of  hi.s  i>arish  priest, 
when  he  adopts  a  closer  conformity  with  the  Prayer  Book 
than  mav  hav(»  been  eustomarv." 

"  He  ou;rht  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  obligation  under 
whieh,  as  a  i)riest  of  the  (.'hurch  of  England,  he  stands  to- 
wards that  church.'' 

It  is  clear  these*  two  paragi'aphs  should  not  be  separated. 
In  looking  for  tlu^  sense,  if  there  is  any  to  be  found,  we  shall 
discover  that  thr  parishioner  is  the  subject  to  which  the  per- 
sonal j)ronoun  he  is  made  to  refer,  in  the  several  instances 
in  which  it  is  introduced,  when,  in  reality,  the  second  he 
only  has  reference  to  him.  We  will  rei)eat  the  passage,  with 
its  proj)er  undivided  connexion :  "  Three  points  ought  to  be 
observed  by  every  ])arishioncr  in  judging  of  his  parish  priest, 
when  he  (the  j)arish  priest)  adopts  a  closer  conformity  with 
the  Prayer  Book  than  may  have  been  customary.  He  (every 
parishioner)  ought  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
under  which,  as  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  (the 
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parish  priest)  stands  towards  the  church."  According  to 
our  author's  confused  arrangement,  every  parishioner  stands 
towards  the  Church  of  England  as  a  priest  of  that  Church. 

Before  Mr.  Bennett  rashly  gave  way  to  the  natural  bold- 
ness of  his  character,  and  "  screwed "  himself  up  to  the 
courage  of  becoming  an  author,  he  should  have  remembered 
the  maxim  of  a  much  wiser  man  than  himself,  that  ^'  the 
better  part  of  valour  is  discretion."  "  A  wise  man  feareth 
and  departeth  from  evil,  but  the  fool  rageth  and  is  confident." 
^e  beg  our  author's  attention  to  this  divine  proverb. 

We  are  now  quite  tired  of  showing  Mr.  Bennett's  defects 
M  a  writer,  which  only  seem  to  increase  as  we  proceed ;  as 
areasoner  he  is  not  one  jot  more  efficient.  In  that  portion 
of  his  preface  to  "  the  Principles  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  to  which  our  attention  has  been  thus  far  drawn,  we 
ha?e  found  every  consecutive  sentence  grossly  defective.  His 
blunders  are  an  offence  to  public  taste,  as  well  as  a  public 
record  of  his  incapacity.  Like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  in  at- 
tempting to  seize  the  shadow,  he  loses  the  substance,  and 
4en  bays  his  disappointment  in  unisonous  recitative.  He 
plays  with  the  alphabet  as  he  would  with  a  juggler's  balls; 
^hen  he  flings  them  into  the  air,  they  dash  against  each  other, 
and  feu  beyond  the  reach  and  influence  of  his  directing 
^gers.  A  man  who  has  no  skill  in  juggles  should  leave 
™em  to  his  betters.  If  Mr.  Bennett  cannot  write  with  more 
P^priety,  he  should  not  write  at  all.  'Tis  palpable  deceit 
^  inrite  you  to  see  a  show,  and  then  give  you  nothing  but 
rubbish  for  your  money. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  that  portion  of  the  volume 
^Dder  notice,  entitled  "  The  Choral  Service,"  we  pause  to 
show  that  its  author,  in  his  preface,  denies  the  doctrine  of 
"®®-will.  He  says : — "  The  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
^^>  whether  he  be  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  has  no  will  of 
"^oienasan  individuaV^  Can  a  man  have  a  will  of  his  ovni 
except  as  an  individual  9  Does  he  exercise  his  free  agency 
^^  a  dual  capacity,  and  not  in  a  singular  ?  Must  he  become 
*  lioun  of  multitude  before  he  can  have  a  will  of  his  own  f 
"*8  a  man,  because  he  happens  to  be  a  bishop,  or 
pnest,  or  deacon,  no  right  to  exercise  his  free-will  on  a 
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Cliristni as-day,  when  there  is  a  roast  sirloin  upon  the  table, 
unless  he  has  a  eertilieate  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ?  Does  Mr.  Benueft,  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  never  exer- 
cise a  will  of  liis  own  ?  Hy  whose  will  did  he  print  those 
sundry  tractates  which  have  immortalized  his  stupidity  r  By 
whose  will  is  it  that  certain  revived  forms  and  observances 
have  been  introduced  into  St.  Paul's  Church,  Knightsbridge  ? 
Let  him  answer  franklv,  if  he  can.  Has  he  not  contrived  to 
exercise  his  own  free-will,  in  spite  of  the  silly  dictum  that  a 
bishop,  ]>riest,  or  deacon,  has  no  will  of  his  own  as  an  indivi- 
dual? Has  lie,  then,  the  will  of  another?  Absurd.  Let 
any  one,  as  a  matter  of  expediency  or  of  worldly  policy,  con- 
form to  the  new  regulations  of  St.  I'aul's  Church,  Knights- 
bridge, ever  so  slavishly,  he  may  still  do  so  against  his  desire^ 
though  not  against  his  will,  lie  wilh  to  be  obedient,  though  he 
may  desire  to  rebel.  A  man  without  a  will  is  a  Knightsbridge 
chimera — one  of  the  reverend  incumbent's  fictions.  Such  a 
thing  was  never  created  by  Almighty  God.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  a  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  exercises  a  more  perverse  free-will  than 
the  author  of  "  Princijdes  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
Considered." 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  in  whatever  degree  Mr.  Bennett 
may  be  amiable,  and  we  hope  it  is  in  the  superlative,  he 
has,  nevertheless,  a  settled  objection,  that  any  man  whose 
opinions  happen  to  difibr  from  his  own  should  exercise  the 
right  of  ]nivate  judgment.  But  will  he  deny  that  he  main- 
tains in  himself  this  right  ?  We  beg  to  tell  him,  tliat  the 
moment  he  sets  up  a  claim  to  it  in  his  own  person,  he  at 
once  avows  it  to  be  the  privilege  of  every  living  man.  His 
arguments  are  so  keen  and  trenchant  against  himself,  that 
they  cut  his  own  throat ;  and  it  is  only  a  wonder  that  he 
continues  to  live  under  the  terrible  infliction.  He  may  at- 
tempt to  confine  to  himself  and  his  co-cxclusives,  who  would 
extinguish  parish  clerks  and  canonize  parish  priests,  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  but  he  can  no  more  cheat  man  out 
of  his  frec-wdl  than  he  can  ride  to  heaven  on  a  Boman 
broomstick. 

The  portion  of  our  author's  volume  we  are  about  to  exa- 
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mine,  is  the  tbirteenth  kcture-sermony  as  he  affectedly  styles 
it,  being,  we  presume,  neither  lecture  nor  sermon,  but  a  kind 
of  neutral  composition  between  both ;  a  thing  like  Maw- 
wonn*8  spencer,  which  was  neither  coat  nor  jerkin,  so  that 
no  profane  hand  could  lay  hold  of  its  skirts,  there  being 
none,  to  lift  the  rash  aspirant  to  heaven.  The  text  is  taken 
from  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  chap,  v.,  verse  13. 
"  They  lifted  up  their  voices  with  the  trumpets  and  cymbals 
and  instruments  of  music." 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  words  have  reference  exclu- 
aveljtothe  temple  service  of  the  Jews,  so  that  no  conclusion 
CMi  be  drawn  from  them  in  favour  of  a  like  system  in  the 
Christian  sanctuary;  since,  if  such  conclusion  be  admitted, 
It  mast  at  once  establish  the  necessity  of  having  trumpets 
^  cymhaUj  as  well  as  other  instruments  of  nmsic,  in  our 
choirs.  But  the  words  of  the  inspired  chronicler  have  no 
nwre  to  do  with  the  worship  of  Christians,  so  far  as  regu- 
J^^g  the  forms  of  this  worship,  than  with  that  of  Moham- 
medans. If  there  be  anything  in  Mr.  Bennett's  argument,  it 
pleads  for  the  exact  forms  and  appliances  of  the  Jewish 
ehoral  service  to  be  binding  upon  Christian  worshippers,  or 
rt  pleads  for  nothing.  He  may  as  well  contend  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  holocaust  upon  our  altars,  as  for  brazen  instru- 
Dtents  of  music  in  our  choirs.  A  man  may  just  as  reasonably 
pray  in  a  cocked  hat,  as  flourish  a  pair  of  cymbals  in  the 
^ng  loft  of  a  church ;  and  this  latter  he  is  bound  to  do,  so 
*ODg  as  he  places  any  reliance  on  the  teaching  of  our  learned 
*^e,  who  has  set  up  his  synagogue  at  Knightsbridge  for 
^e  benefit  of  apostate  Jews  and  destitute  Christians.  If  the 
'^^erend  gentleman  does  not  soon  grow  wiser,  age  will  inter- 
^  to  stifle  that  reasonable  expectation ;  and  from  out- 

'^^Qs  folly  there  is  but  one  step,  and  that  is  to  absolute 
fiituity. 

^e  shall  not  now  stay  to  point  out  the  grammatical  dis- 
^ancies  of  that  portion  of  our  author's  volume  which  we 
"*^e  selected  for  examination,  though  these  discrepancies 
^^errun  every  page,  but  confine  ourselves  to  its  logical  and 
^logical  absurdities. 

The  writer  begins  by  telling  us  that "  poetry  and  music  have 
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ever  been  the  handmaids  of  religion."  He  then  informs  us, 
for  whicli  the  national  schools  will  give  him  their  holiday 
acclamations,  that  "  the  first  song  on  record  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  that  of  Moses,  after  he  had  passed  the  Red  Sea  in 
triumph  with  the  children  of  Israel."  Here  is  sound,  whole- 
some truth — a  little  stale,  and  somewhat  spiced  with  Knights- 
bridge  seasoning ;  but  no  matter ;  there  is  no  leaven,  so 
that  it  will  keej),  and  when  it  grows  musty,  it  will  do  for 
hungry  churchmen  whose  appetites  have  ceased  to  be  dainty. 
So  far,  no  potato-blight  is  discovered  among  our  author^s 
rhetorical  and  graumiatical  roots.  The  verdure  above  them 
is  only  a  little  tawny  from  bad  planting  and  trenching.  The 
disease,  however,  soon  comes  into  sight,  showing  that  there 
is  nothing  but  rottenness  at  the  core. 

Our  learned  pastor  proceeds — "  He"  (that  is,  Moses)  "  and 
Miriam  the  pro})hetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  seem  to  have  made 
a  sort  of  a?iff])honal  psalm^  as  a  religious  service  of  thanks- 
giving." As  Miriam  was  the  sister  of  Aaron,  are  we  to  infer 
that  she  was  not  the  sister  of  Moses,  though  he  and  Aaron 
were  brothers  ?  If  tlie  order  of  consanguinity  has  been  changed 
since  the  days  of  Moses,  will  Mr.  Bennett  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  us  when  and  how  ?  He  says  they  seem  to  have  made  a 
sort  of  antiphonal  j)sulm.  The  writer  here  setms  to  tread  on 
tiptoe  over  his  groimd,  which  he  apprehends,  doubtless,  to 
be  quagmire,  lest,  if  he  walk  too  firmly,  he  should  stick  in 
the  mud.  "  Moses  and  Miriam  seem  to  have  made  a  sort  of 
antijyhonal  psalm.'*  From  this  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that 
the  sorts  of  antiphonal  psalms  mcLde  by  the  poetical  tinkers  of 
the  tabernacle  were  so  numerous  as  scarcely  to  be  ascertained 
by  aid  of  the  multiplication  table.  "  Moses  said,  *  I  will 
sing  unto  the  liord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously  ;'  and 
Miriam  answered, 'Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed 
gloriously  ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hatli  he  thrown  into  the 
sea.'  " 

If,  by  calling  this  sublime  ode  an  antiphonal  psalm^  the 
reverend  incumbent  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  means  that 
it  was  sung  by  Moses  and  Miriam  antiphonalltfy  or  alternately 
in  verses,  as  divided  in  our  common  version  of  the  Bible,  or 
as  the  psalms  are  repeated  by  priest  and  people  in  our 
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churches,  or  by  the  quires  in  our  cathedrals,  we  ask  upon 
what  authority  he  makes  so  direct  a  statement.  This  ode  was 
manifestly  composed  for  the  occasion  which  it  celebrated,  and 
probably  was  never  subsequently  used.  We  have  no  proof 
whatever  that  Moses  introduced  it  into  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle;  so  that  its  use  upon  one  occasion  can  afford 
no  argument  to  support  the  expediency  of  an  established 
and  total  choral  service  in  Christian  sanctuaries.  Moses 
uid  Miriam  having  sung  an  antiphonal  psaltUy  even  sup- 
posing the  thanksgiving  ode  was  such,  cannot  prove  the 
necessity  of  chanting  the  prayers,  leslsous,  and  litany,  in  our 
places  of  public  worship.  Besides,  that  it  was  an  antiphonal 
jmlm  we  beg  leave  to  dispute,  believing,  with  Dr.  Kennicott, 
who  was  a  ripe  Hebrew  scholar,  (which  Mr.  Bennett  is  not,) 
tbat  the  song  of  Moses,  composed  in  commemoration  of  his 
triomphant  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  was  an  ode  of 
thanksgiving,  divided  into  four  parts,  each  part  being  termi- 
nated by  the  same  chorus,  which  was  sung  by  Miriam  and  her 
company  of  singing  women.  Moses  and  his  male  choristers, 
w  Dr.  Kennicott  conjectures,  sang  the  several  parts,  the 
chorus  being  taken  up  at  its  appointed  intervals  by  the  pro- 
phetess and  her  musical  assistants. 

The  first  five  pages  of  this  lecture-sermon  are  devoted  to 
proTe— what  no  one  in  his  senses  ever  denied — that  music 
^^  introduced  into  the  ancient  tabernacle  and  synagogue ; 
™at"tniippets  and  cymbals,  and  other  instruments  of  music," 
^cre  employed  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple ;  that  David 
^as  at  once  a  poet  and  musician,  and  sang  his  own  psalms, 
fiot  if  our  modem  Jeremiah  means  to  squeeze  out  of  these 
^versally  admitted  facts  a  crippled  argument  that  because 
^  Jews  had  musical  services  in  their  temples,  we  are  bound 
^  hare  the  same  in  our  churches,  then  we  say  that  he  places 
*^8elf  under  the  condemnation  of  his  own  theory  in  not 
'^^g  in  the  gallery  of  his  church  at  Knightsbridge  cymbals, 
P^teries,  dulcimers,  sackbuts,  trumpets,  shawms,  and  "  all 
'^ds  of  music"  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  public  worship. 
^^  reasoning  is  not  only  inconsequential,  but  contradictory. 
It  negatives  his  own  practice,  and  therefore  condemns  it.  If 
^  quire  of  the  ancient  synagogue  is  his  authority  for  the 
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quin^  of  i\w  inodcrn  church,  he  has  nothing  forithuttol 
lip  his  ( )r|<a I ?,  convert  its  pipes  into  marine  stores^  ^ 
stitutr  the  brazen  instruments  used  at  "  the  dedication  ( 
teniph'."  Ihit  he  keeps  to  his  organ,  and  repudiates  theJi 
hjiinl.  II<*  accelerates  the  centrifugal  force  of  his  own 
nients  until  it  subsides  into  negative  quantities,  and  c 
to  inlhiencc  himself.  He  plucks  the  citron  out  of  the  J 
cake,  leavini^  ilu?  stale  crust  and  crumb  for  any  wh( 
hav(^  stomachs  strong  enough  to  digest  it.  Does  he  not 
ever,  see,  unless  he  has  a  pair  of  Roman  spectacles  i 
Iiis  nose,  that  the  moment  he  admits  the  legality  of  not 
IxMind  in  one  ])articular,  he  immediately  admits  the  Ic 
of  ret'usin^^  to  be  bound  in  any  ?  If  he  may  abandi 
trumpets,  why  not  the  singing?  since,  if  there  is  real] 
o])li;^^'l1ion  to  retain  either,  it  must  be  to  retain  both. 
is  necessary,  or  none;  because  both  were  essential  to  tl 
vic<'  which  he  quotes  as  liis  model.  If  he  abandons  " 
pets  and  shawms,'  ho  had  'better  superannuate  his  oi 
njHin  a  pension,  and  this,  he  may  take  our  word  for 
can  do  witlmiit  risking  the  penalty  of  a  jiraimimire. 

W'liatin  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Catholic  Chiircl 
we,  living  anno  Domini  1847,  to  do  with  the  Jewish  sc 
jx-rfornH'd  ainio  mundi  2JM)"2  f  Tluiy  arc  not,  nor  ever 
the  models  of  the  (-hristian.  If  there  be  any  truth  i 
luitiior's  reasoning,  he  is  as  much  bound  to  wear  the  i 
as  w<'re  tiie  Jewish  jiriests;  and  our  bishops,  being  " 
of  (;od,"  an'  then  equally  boimd  to  restore  the  mystei 
Trim  and  Thummim.  lUit  there  happens  to  be  no  tn 
his  nasoning,  so  that  (■hristian  ])riest8may  stick  to  thei 
plices,  and  Christian  bishops  to  their  cambric  canoi 
Why  (h>es  not  our  biblical  archaeologist  recommenc 
worKhi]>])ing  assenddies  should  sit  in  church  witli  thei 
on,  as  the  Jewish  fornudists  do  in  their  synagogue? 
does  h(^  not  se])arate  the  men  and  women,  hiding  the 
from  tlu*  ])rofane  gaze  of  the  fonner  and  making  them 
silenc(»,  as  is  done  in  Duke's-place  every  Saturday? 

Will  Mr.  J^'unett  abnegate  our  proposition  that  if  the 
any  valid  reason  for  ado]>ting  one  part  of  the  Jewish  sj 
as  a  matter  of  necessar}'  obligation,  the  same  reason 
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';ii'i;;,^'  oil  u<,  <>r  it    i^  iioi.      li   ilii-    iornu-r.  Air.  liciiiu  u  is 
artbd:  if  the  latter,  he  is  a  nincompoop.     If  he  prove  any- 
thing, he  proves  too  much,     lie  erects  a  hovel  of  mud  only 
to  stifle  us  with  the  dust;  or  else  a  mean  fabric  "of  wood, 
kay,  stubble,"  which  he  unintentionally  shakes  asunder,  and 
&ils  prostrate  under  his  own  rubbish.     But  why  do  not  some 
of  the  Oxford  demi-semi  Romanists  come  to  his  rescue  ?    Why 
win  they  permit  him  to  make  balls  of  mire  only  to  (ling  at  his 
own  head  ?     Why  permit  him  to  blurt  out  such  crazy  non- 
tense  as  the  following — ^^  If  religion  ever  died  away,  as  it  did 
Homd  times  in  their  subsequent  history,  then  the  musical 
fraius  of  God  died  away  with  it."     Here  religion  is  repre- 
sented as  having  a  most  marvellous  vitality.     It  has  died 
seTeral  times,  and  is  "  alive  again."     It  must  have  a  plurality 
of  lives,  like  a  caterpillar,  as  it  has  already  died  several 
^f,  and  appears  to  be  once  more  in  an  ex])iring  state, 
under  the  treatment  of  its  new  physician,  whose  balm  is 
niixed  up  in  a  foreign  gallipot     Whoever  may  desire  to  con- 
wit  him,  will  find  his  address  in  the  Post-office  Directory, 
OT  he  can  get  it  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Lewis,  at  Lambeth 
Palace. 

"So far,  then,"  observes  Mr.  Bennett^  "by  looking  to  the 
Jewish  history,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  musical  praise  of  God  in  divine  worship." 
{^imcol  praise  of  God  in  divine  worship !)  "  And  if  the 
Jew  had  subjects  for  praise,  shall  the  Christian  be  without 
^."  What  does  he  mean  ?  subjects  for  praise,  surely 
^^*wiot  apply  to  God.  Really,  the  sacred  is  so  mixed  up 
^th  the  profane  in  Mr.  Bennett's  pages  (ignorantly,  we  feel 
p^^lves  compelled,  in  Christian  charity,  to  believe),  that  it 
u  a  somewhat  puzzling  matter  to  separate  them ;  though,  like 
^  and  vinegar,  they  do  not  readily  amalgamate.  But  we 
would  gravely  ask  him — Cannot  the  Christian  praise  God 
without  doing  so  after  the  manner  of  the  Jew  ?  Cannot  he 
P'ay  in  public  without  singing?  Must  he  be  roused  to 
^^otion  by  the  peals  of  an  organ,  or  by  the  clangor  of 
^bals  and  trumpets  i 
^gaii^  asks  our  reverend  catechist,  "  If  the  sons  of  Asaph 
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and  tlic  Lcvitcs  sang  in  the  Temple^  shall  the  sons  of  God  ii 
Christ,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  silent  in  thi 
Clinrck  ?  No."  So  we  say,  no.  But  need  they  be  silen 
becanse  thev  do  not  sinn?  Need  they  be  silent  because  the 
do  not  ehant  to  the  din  of  brazen  instruments  ?  Need  the 
be  silent  becanse  they  do  not  appear  '*  arrayed  in  whit 
linen,  having  eymbals,  and  psalteries,  and  harps,  standin 
at  the  east-end  of  the  altar,  and  with  diem  an  hundred  ani 
twenty  j)riests  sounding  with  trumpets  r"  Are  we  silent  ii 
our  churches,  because  we  do  not  adopt  Mr.  Bennett's  chora 
arrangements,  his  canto  fermo  and  Gregorian  chant  f  "  W' 
have  full  ])r()of,''  he  goes  on  to  say,  "that  the  new  eovenan 
is  not  iufrrior  to  the  old  in  the  praises  to  God^  We  fully  admi 
this  truth,  which  is  truth  still,  though  disguised  by  our  autho: 
in  the  most  humiliating  ])hrascology.  "  The  very  first  in 
timation  of  the  gospel,"  he  continues,  "  was  made  by  psal 
mody  ;  for  there  was  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  prais 
ing  God,  and  saj/inr/,  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  oi 
earth  jieace,  good- will  towards  men.' "  Until  our  Bible  readi 
sintjlng  for  saying,  we  shall  positively  deny  this  unsupportec 
conclusion.  A  man  must  be  absolutely  rabid  thus  to  mis 
interju'ct  a  passage,  when  the  naked  sense  positively  stare: 
him  in  the  face.  Can  saying  be  turned  into  singing  by  anj 
Jesuitical  ingenuity  ?  Until  it  can,  we  may  w^rite  "  untrue' 
upon  the  assertion  that "  the  yery  first  intimation  of  the  gospe 
was  made  by  psahnodg?^ 

We  are  again  told  that  "  many  of  those  persons  who  wen 
engaged  in  testifying  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiali,  in  receiv 
ing  him,  or  in  announcing  him,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  ii 
a  song.  As,  for  instance,  the  blessed  Virgin ;  she  had  he: 
special  hynm,  '  JMy  soul  docs  magnify-  tlie  Lord;*  anc 
Zacharias,  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;'  and  th< 
aged  Simeon, '  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  ii 
peace,  according  to  thy  word.' " 

By  whom,  we  take  leave  to  ask,  is  the  Virgin  said  to  sing. 
Not  by  the  Evangelist.  He  writes — "  And  Maiy  saidy  My  soul,' 
&c.  Likewise  of  Zacharias — "  He  was  filled  with  the  Hoh 
Ghost,  and  prophesied,  saying^  Blessed  be  the  Lord,"  &c 
And  of  Simeon — ^'  Then  took  he  Him  (Jesus)  in  his  arms. 
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and  blessed  God,  and  saidy  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  ser- 
TMt,"  &c.  Here  is  a  dream  of  the  reverend  gentleman, 
who  fancies  there  can  be  no  true  worship  without  a  song. 
Bat  for  the  monotone,  recitative,  and  unisonous  chanty  God 
can  neither  be  praised  nor  served,  if  we  are  to  take  for 
gospel  our  author's  manual  of  devotion.  But,  may  we  be 
permitted  to  ask  him,  does  he  sing  a  grace  before  his  meals, 
or  does  he  preach  it,  as  he  states  that  all  clergymen,  who 
pronounce  not  his  shibholethy  preach  their  prayers  ?  According 
to  his  rales  of  elocution,  those  who  do  not  sing  their  prayers, 
most  preach  them.  There  is  no  neutral  ground  between 
preaching  and  singing  in  his  code  of  worship.  If  a  man 
cannot  sing,  he  must  be  a  black  sheep,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  the  Knightsbridge  fold. 

But  mark,  again — "  For  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  and  our 
Lord  himself,  in  the  most  holy  rite  of  our  religion,  did  hut 
think  that  the  voice  of  psalmody  and  singing  was  a  right/wZ- 
filmad  of  worship  in  that  service,  and,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Jews  at  the  passover,  before  they  went  out  into  the  mount  of 
Olives,  *  they  sang  an  hymn.' "     So,  because  our  blessed 
Lord  and  his  apostles  sang  an  hymn  in  the  mount  of  Olives, 
«/fcr  the  pattern  of  the  Jews,  the  day  before  his  crucifixion, 
we  are  to  take  for  granted,  on  this  writer's  authority,  that 
"thcToice  of  psalmody  and  singing  was  a  right  fulfilment 
of  worship  in  our  service."     We  acknowledge  that  the  day 
kfore  his  death,  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  sing  an  hymn. 
^ell,  Mr.   Bennett,   this  was  a  single  event,  not  one  of 
periodical  recurrence — one  not  even  commanded  to  be  ob- 
s^ed.   So  Moses  sang  a  triumphal  ode,  after  having  passed 
^  Bed  Sea;  he  did  not,  therefore,  introduce  it  into  the 
Jewish  ritual.     What  proof  have  we  that  the  hymn  sung  by 
^  Saviour  and  his  holy  apostles  was  after  the  pattern  of  the 
^f^9f    But  even  if  it  were,  we  Christians  have  certainly 
'eceived  no  command  to  frame  our  worship  after  a  Jewish 
F*^^.    The  pattern  of  the  synagogue  was  not  followed  by 
^e  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  but  abandoned  by 
^em  altogether.     None  of  its  forms  were  retained.     There 
was  m  their  sanctuary  no  altar  of  sacrifice,  no  brazen  sea,  no 
propitiatory,  no  table  of  shew-bread,  nor  anything  peculiar  to 
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the  Jewish  services.  And  it  was  this  abandonment  of  their 
ceremonial  observances  that  rendered  the  Jews  so  inveter- 
ately  hostile  to  the  first  converts  from  their  faith.  Had  their 
"  instruments  of  music"  bieen  continued  in  Christian  choirs, 
when  St  Paul  and  other  inspired  teachers  of  the  gospel  were 
spreading  its  glad  tidings  over  the  civilized  earth,  we  should 
probably  be  still  "  in  bondage"  to  the  "  beggarly  elements," 
from  which  bondage  those  holy  men  rescued  our  Gentile  fore- 
fathers, exalting  them  to  that  liberty  secured  by  the  effectual 
expiation  upon  the  cross. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  because  the  reverend  incumbent  of  St 
Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  does  so  much  in  his  church  after  a 
Jewish  patterriy  that  a  certain  circumcised  member  of  a  smaU 
congregation  in  the  parish  of  St  Marylebone  offers  him 
homage,  and,  likewise,  because  he  believes  him  to  have  an 
ineradicable  faith  in  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Virgin 
mother.  This  genuine  descendant  from  the  stock  of  Abraham, 
who  has  more  hair  on  his  face  than  a  bear  on  his  ribs,  was 
melted  down  from  tlie  British  Jew  into  the  Popish  Christian, 
in  a  certain  laboratory  at  the  west-end  of  London,  where  a 
man  used  to  preside  under  a  Roman  mask,  having,  we  pre- 
sume, been  bribed  by  the  Pope,  with  an  amulet  in  the  shape 
of  a  cardinal's  hat. 

Wc  readily  admit  that  "  Paul  and  Silas  sang  praises  unto 
God  in  the  prison  at  Philippi ;"  we  arc  not,  however,  told  by 
the  inspired  man  who  records  the  fact,  that  they  performed 
the  choral  service  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  observe 
here  nothing  but  a  very  natural  occurrence, — two  holy  men, 
unjustly  placed  in  bonds,  offering  up  their  prayers,  and 
singing  praises  to  God.  They  "  made  melody  in  their 
hearts  unto  the  Lord,"  not  after  a  Jewish  pattern^  but  "  with 
psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs."  Such  arguments 
as  those  we  have  been  assailing  are  mere  shadows ;  and  we 
should  not  have  undertaken  to  battle  with  shadows,  if  we  did 
not  believe  that  by  dispersing  them  we  could  difluse  light 
where  they  had  spread  nothing  but  darkness. 

The  quotation  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
is  somediing  to  our  author's  purpose.  '^  Let  the  words  of 
Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom,  teaching  and  ad- 
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momshing  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs;  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord." 
Teaching  and  admonisldng  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymnsy 
does  not  seem  quite  consistent  with  our  common  understand- 
ing of  those  words.     They  would  appear  to  imply,  h  fortiori j 
a  reciprocation  of  spiritual  teaching  and  admonition.     But 
we  will  give  Mr.  Bennett  the  full  benefit  of  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage ;  and  what  will  it  prove  ?     Not,  surely, 
that  divine  service  among  the  first  Christians  was  exclusively 
composed  of  ^^  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs"  ? 
for  it  will  be  remembered  that  our  polemic  contends  for  the 
entire  Church  service  being  either  sung  or  chanted — even 
Ae  prayers,  the  litany,  and  lessons.     Paul  and  Silas  singing 
in  the  prison  at  Philippi  will  not  prove  the  primitive  observ- 
ance of  chants  and  the  planus  cantos.     He  knows  as  well  as 
we  do,  that  the   passage  quoted  from  Colossians   has  no 
reference  whatever  to  Church  worship.     It  will  not  at  all 
confirm  his  fictitious  tradition  of  a  choral  service  in  the 
apostolic  times.     Never  were  arguments  so  effete,  and  asser- 
tions so  reckless.     Neither  is  the  testimony  of  "  St.  John's 
Apocalypse"  a  whit  more  favourable  to  his  theory,  though 
^  quotes  it  with  such  an  air  of  triumph.     And  even  were  it 
OMre  to  his  purpose,  so  far  as  the  singing  is  concerned,  it 
only  professes  to  be  a  visionary  representation  of  heavenly 
^ings;  no  Church,  therefore,  except  Mr.  Bennett's,  ever 
**i»ght  that  it   should  be   literally   followed.     But  let  us 
^^^unine  the  passage,  and  we  shall  find  that  singing  is  not 
eren  intimated.     The  divine  of  Patmos  thus  writes — "  And 
*fter  these  things  I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in 
*^^en,  saying^  Alleluia !  salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour, 
^d  power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  and  I  heard  as  it  were 
*e  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of  many 
^ters,  and   as  the   voice   of  mighty   thunderings,   saying^ 
^luia !  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth."    We  are 
•ware  that  Mr.  Lowuian,  and  other  commentators  after  him, 
'present  this  as  a  hymn  sung  by  the  Church.     The  text, 
*^wever,  does  not  bear  them  out  in  the  conjecture,  as  the 
Biultitade  is  not  represented  as  singing^  but  as  saying.     And 
^e  sound  of  such  a  vast  multitude  uniting  in  devout  acclama- 
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tions  of  praise,  and  lifting  up  with  one  accord  tlie  voice  * 

adoration  to  tlie  tlu'one  of  Heaven,  might  justly  be  compare 

to  the  sound  of  many  waters  and  of  mighty  thundering- 

JJiit  whatever  inter})retation  may  be  given  to  this  passagi 

the  fallaey  of  making  it  an  argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ber 

nett's  ehoral   serviee,  is  evident  at  a  glance.     The  whol 

description  is  clearly  not  literal,  but  figurative.     We  are  nc 

to   supj)ose  that  the  prophet  actually  looked  into    heave 

from  the  isle  of  Patmos,  but  only  that  he  saw  in  a  vision 

re])resentation  of  heavenly  ministerings,  and  that,  during  thes 

sublime  trances,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  fell  upon  him.    He  di( 

not,  however,  behold  a  vision  of  angels  in  a  Jewish  synagogue 

but  in  heaven ;  and  heard  them  ])raising  God,  not  in  cant 

fenno,  or  plain  fune^  but  in  plain  prose,  though  of  the  sub 

limest    deseri])tion.      Where  in  this   lies  the  proof  that  ii 

Christian  Churches  we  are  bound  to  have  a  choral  sen'icei 

Had   those  sublime   words  been   spoken  by   ten   times   tei 

thousand  voices,  with  all  the  expressive  accessories  of  praise 

and  the  profound  solemnities  of  devotion,  what  could  sur 

pass  such  a  burst  of  homage  in  great  and  stupendous  effect, 

The  gist  of  our  author's  special  pleading,  in  the  passagi 

we  have  just  extracted  from  his  volume,  is,  that  because  St 

John,  at  Patmos,  saw  in  a  prophetic  vision  a  vast  assemblagi 

of  the  heavenly  connnunity  round  the  throne  of  God,  anc 

heard  them  utter  a  sublime  address  of  praise  and  adoration 

it  is  canonically  exj)edient,  that  in  Christian  churches  all  thi 

prayers  should  be  chanted,  the  lessons  delivered  in  recitative 

and  the  psalms  sung,  accompanied  with  trumpets  and  cymbals 

and  call  kinds  of  music. 

What  a  Bethesda  for  the  restoration  of  infirm  souls  luu 
this  Oxford  graduate  established  !  What  an  Hygeian  dep6s 
for  the  vent  of  Bennett's  antiphlogistic  pills  for  the  cure  oi 
crippled  catholics  and  lame  schismatics  ! 

After  having  proved  that  music  was  employed  in  the  ancieni 
Jewish  worship,  our  divine  continues :  "  But  we  must  now  gc 
forward  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  How  do  we  find  this  custon: 
of  choral  music  to  have  been  practised  in  the  first  ages  o: 
Christianity  ?"  (How,  indeed  ?)  "  We  have  abundant  anc 
decisive  proof,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  that  the  chantinf 
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of  psalms  and  hymns,  with  creeds  and  prayers^  was  the  universal 
custom  of  the  Church.  It  was  most  likely ^  as  in  other  mattersj 
derived  from  the  Jewish  custom  already  prevailing.  But  cer- 
tmtjj^hom  whatever  source  derived,  the /?r<?(2/' of  its  existence 
is  most  clear." 

Where  is  this  proof  ?  Our  author  is  prompt  at  assertion, 
swelling  out  his  fallacies  with  an  empty  ipse  dixit.  He  is  the 
Baron  Munchausen  of  his  party,  riding  his  theological  Pegasus 
up  a  church  steeple,  and  picketing  the  restive  quadruped  to 
4e  copper  cross  just  underneath  the  weathercock.  Is  it  not 
nwmifest,  that  in  the  passage  jnst  transcribed  from  "  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Considered,"  we  have 
the  most  barefaced  assertion  without  an  atom  of  proof?  If 
Mr.  Bennett  could  have  squeezed  proof  out  of  Bingham,  or 
My  other  theological  antiquary,  with  whose  writings  he  hap- 
pens to  be  familiar,  he  would  have  readily  done  so.  But  no, 
he  has  said,  thus  it  is!  that  is  sufficient  I  And  when  he  tells  us 
wat  he  has  been  taken  up  into  tlie  third  heaven,  we  shall 
give  him  precisely  the  same  credit. 

We  again  beg  to  ask  our  learned  theologian  one  or  two 
^pestions.  If,  as  he  would  pretend  to  show,  we  are  bound  to 
*^opt  ancient  Jewish  usages,  why  does  not  he  dance  before 
«c  altar  at  Knightsbridge,  as  David  danced  before  the  ark 
^**ar  the  house  of  Obed-Edom  ?  If  we  are  bound  to  imitate 
toe  choral  service  of  the  Tabernacle,  are  we  not  likewise 
oomid  to  adopt  those  instruments  by  which  that  service  was 
distbguished  ?  Will  Mr.  Bennett  presume  to  say  that  the 
'^^^fruments  used  in  the  primitive  church  are  similar  to  those 
^DJpIoyed  now  ?  Has  he  ever  heard  an  ancient  psaltery, 
f*<^kbut,  dulcimer,  viol,  shawm,  or  other  instruments  of  music 
^  use  during  the  first  Christian  ages  ?  Was  the  instrument 
DOW  called  an  organ,  known  to  the  apostles,  or  any  other  in- 
•^ents  introduced  into  the  galleries  of  modern  churches  ? 
^id  Messrs.  Gray,  and  Bishop,  and  Hill,  derive  a  knowledge 
*jf  their  craft  from  the  writings  of  some  musical  mechanic 
liriug  under  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars  ?  Was  catgut  used 
for  harp  strings  and  fiddle  strings  in  the  time  of  David  or  of  St. 
Paul  ?  Was  the  harp  of  the  former  like  that  manufactured  by 
Monsieur  Erard,  of  Broad-street,  Golden-square  ?    Even  the 
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luicient  haip  of  our  own  country,  and  this  not  many  centuries 
«go,  WHS  struiij^  with  wire.    All  the  mstniments  used  now  are 
of  ('oin])jinitivcly  modern  invention.   liow^  then  shall  we  fonn 
our  choral  service  after  the  pattern  of  the  primitive  Churchg 
when  the  iiiusieal  instniinents  then  employed  no  longer  exist  r 
If  we  may  change  the  instruments,  wliy  not  the  service  ?     II 
we  are  not  bound  to  use  in  our  choirs  the  musical  instrumenU 
adopted  by  the  ancient  Jews  and  primitive  Christians,  why 
should  we  be  eomi)elled  to  restore  their  musicaiyj/nw*  :^     But 
Mr.   Heuuett  docs  not  show  even  in   his  own  practice  the 
expediency  of  that  for  which  he  contends  in  such  various 
fantastical  trojjcs.  lie  ^oes  no  farther  back  for  his  authorities 
than  to  the  choral   system  recognised  during  the  medieval 
periods  in  tlie   chapels  of  various  Cenobite   communities, 
where  Moralities  were  performed  on  week-days,  by  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen   of  the  house,  naked,  or  dressed,  as  their 
assimied  characters  might  require,  and  the  prayers  uttered  to 
nmsic  on  the  Sundays  ;  the  former,  to  inflame  the  senses  ;  the 
latter,  to  quiet  and  prepare  them  for  a  repetition  of  the  pro- 
fane display.     But  are  we  to  abandon  the  well  considered 
usages  of  our  ancestors,  siinctioned  by  some  of  the  most 
learned  and  j)ious  j)relatcs  of  the  English  Church,  only  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Bennett  and  the  Pope? 
Our  author  proceeds  to  infonn  us  that  "  the  consideration 
of  the  Choral  Service  of  tlie  Church  will  divide  itself ^  strictly 
speakiiif/y  into  two  ]>arts ;"  ( strict li/  speaking^  it  will  divide  itself^) 
"  the  first,  that  which  relates  to  the  prayers,  and  other  por- 
tions of  a  precatory  character,  and  the  second,  that  which 
rehites    more    es])ceially  to    psalmody.      The    whole    cha- 
racter of  the  service  appears'''  (how  modestly  equivocal !)  to 
have    been    that  of  singing,   or,  more    properly   speaking. 
recitative  ;  everything  being  said^  as  said  to  God,  tn  a  solemn 
and  prepared  manner,  with  no  idea  of  producing  an  impressioi 
on  tlie  people  as  an  audience^''  (that  is,  we  presume,  not  ai 
hearersy   but  as  slceperSj)   "  but  of  gathering  their  minds  am 
voices   together  in  speaking  to  one  of  great  and  wondeifii 
terror  and  majesty.     The  voice  of  prayer  was  the  voice  of  I 
monotone,"  (a   monotone  must  be  some  new  discovery  ix 
zoology,  neither  animal,  reptile,  nor  insect,  yet  somcthinf 
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^th  a  naice^)  **  a  proUmged^  tupplicatingj  earnestly-crying  voice, 
which  was  not  exactly  a  chanty  but  something  between  a  chant 
and  reading.  It  was  generally  denominated  the  canto  fermo 
OT planus  cantus ;  in  English,  plain  song  or  plain  tune.'^^  The 
monster,  then,  has  a  name  as  nondescript  as  the  thing  itself  to 
which  it  owes  its  parentage. 

From  this  very  eloquent  passage,  it  will  be  manifest  that  our 
anthor  is  unable  to  define  the  precise  distinction  between 
speaking  and  singing;  the  former  is  something  between  a 
«^  and  reading f  the  latter,  something  between  reading  and 
ft  chmit.   Each  is  neither,  yet  both  are  one. 

*Tis  the  same  thing 
To  read  or  sing. 

"  The  whole  character  of  the  service,"  observes  our  author, 
"appears  to  have  been  that  of  singing^  everything  being  ^aiJ." 
Does  not  this  sentence  prove  against  the  reverend  incumbent 
o^St  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  that,  though  he  can  write  so 
dUhaely  about  speaking  and  singing,  he  does  not  know 
w&A  is  which  f  Only  imagine  the  voice  of  a  monotone  in  St. 
PaoPg  Church,  Knightsbridge,  instead  of  that  of  the  parson 
enunciating  the  prayers !  What  a  solemn  mockery  !  Is 
^re  an  expression  of  contempt  intense  enough  in  the  most 
^ioQs  vocabulary  of  our  vulgar  tongue  truly  to  characterize 
wch  consummate  absurdity  ? 

Ur.  Bennett  has  evidently  read  Bingham  and  the  Oxford 
chorch-aQtiquarians.  The  former,  in  fact,  constitutes  the 
*^^  drawer  of  his  theological  cabinet ;  this  piece  of  gaudy 
^ture  being  so  clumsily  inlaid  with  the  baser  metals,  that 
Joacan  hardly  discover  the  parent  materitd. 

**  We  find,"  continues  our  divine,  "  according  to  Bingham, 
^  there  were  four  different  ways  of  conducting  the  public 
l*>tnody  of  our  Church."  So  that,  according  to  Mr.  Bennett, 
^Jkd  Mr.  Bingham  splitting  Church  unity  into  four ;  ergo 
''^re  never  could  have  been  any  Church  unity ;  unless  unity 
•^  nnoltiplicity  were  never  correlative,  but  identical ;  one 
1^^  a /)&ra/ noun  in  the  time  of  Saint  Poly  carp,  and  the 
^e  immediately  subsequent 

If  there  were  four  different  ways  of  conducting  public 
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psalmody,  why  not  luld  a  fifth,  and  give  modem  protestaw 
Christians  the  bcnrfit  of  the  novelty  ?  else,  subtract ybe/r  froi 
the  smii,  and  leave  the  original  cipher.  But  our  bold  cof 
troversiahst  strips  bare  liis  Delphic  Apollo,  showing  that  tl: 
respectable  author  of  "  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Churct 
frequently  fixes  his  ecclesiastical  stilts  upon  ground  too  insc 
cure  to  sustain  them  ;  that,  whenever  they  give  way,  hi 
double  is  ready  at  hand  to  pick  up  the  splinters,  and  patcl 
them  together  with  an  unfailing  adhesive  drawn  from  his  owi 
Chrismatory  at  Knightsb ridge. 

We  shall  not  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  follow  Mi 
Bennett  tlirough  his  numerous  references  to  the  Father 
(from  Jiingham,  of  course),  showing  that  chanting  wa 
adopted  in  tht-  early  Cluirch,  since  we  do  not  mean  to  den; 
tlie  fact.  All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  there  was  no  establishei 
form  of  prfiy'uKj  in  plain  funcy  and  no  rule  laid  down  by  thi 
Apostles  and  their  inunediate  descendants  for  adopting  th 
forms  and  nunumeries  so  acceptable  to  the  magnates  o 
Belgrave-square.  Nothing  can  be  more  futile  or  more  im 
])ertinent  than  the  arguments  employed  to  establish  thi 
outrage  upon  the  connnon  sense  tand  good  taste  of  thos 
occu])ying  houses  in  that  aristocratic  locality. 

If  Mr.  Bennett  knew  how  to  read  with  force  and  fer\-our,  h 
never  would  "  sing  unto  the  liord,"  except  in  ^^  psalms,  am 
hymns,  and  s])iritiial  songs:"  neither  would  he,  against  al 
rules  of  })roj)riety,  choj)  the  hord's  heaven  into  two  aecentei 
syllables  (he  reads  hev-ven),  and  render  his  elocution  to  th' 
ear  what  a  crab-a})])le  is  to  the  teeth.  Let  him  sin^  unto  th 
propir,  if  he  will,  when  delivering,  in  a  starched  Irish  surplice 
his  homilies,  or  rather,  his  lecture'Sermons,  on  the  "Principle 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  and  we  sluJl  not  troubl 
ourselves  to  notice;  liis  follv :  but  when  he  turns  divine  wot 
shi]>  into  a  farce,  at  which  schismatics  may  rail,  and  infidel 
scoff,  by  sinffinff  what  ought  to  be  read,  we  conceive  ourselve 
called  upon  to  rebuke  his  presumption,  though,  while  W' 
do  so,  we  cannot  help  pitying  his  fatuity.  It  is  our  firn 
belief  that  these  follies  are  weakening  the  defences  of  ou 
Zion.  However  blind  men  may  be  to  the  mischief  the; 
are  doing,  that  mischief  is  not  the  less  positive  because  the; 
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ue  too  stupid  to  discern  it ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  at  this 
moment  infidelit}'  is  quickening  into  new  and  more  extensiye 
lite  under  the  dangerous  incubation  of  semi-popery. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  show  that  ^'  singing  and  trowling 
of  psalms  from  one  side  of  the  choir  to  the  other,  chanting 
choristers  in  white  surplices,  piping  organs,  and  the  like, 
were  the  abominations  of  the  puritanic  faction,  and  loudly 
did  they  cry  for  their  destruction."  Of  these  poor  calum- 
niated enthusiasts,  the  puritans,  he  says,  "  they  put  asidcy  for 
a  time,  the  very  Church  herself,  destroyed  the  throne,  and 
martyred  our  king."  We  had  no  idea,  until  Mr.  Bennett  in- 
formed us, — inferentially,  indeed,  but  undeniably, — that  he  is 
in  the  third  century  of  his  existence.  But  perhaps  he  is  in  the 
progress  of  his  metempsychosis,  and  was  living  out  of  his 
present  body  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Should  he, 
however,  be  really  able  to  trace  his  birth  to  the  reign  of  the 
first  Charles,  which  perhaps  may  be  the  case,  as  his  literary 
productions  betray  extreme  imbecility,  exhibiting  the  strong- 
est indications  of  second  childhood,  we  must,  under  any  and 
all  circumstances,  do  him  the  justice  to  declare  that  he  is  the 
most  wonderful  divine  of  his  age,  though — 

"  His  big,  manly  voice, 
TaTDiDff  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  hb  sound." 

"C  still  had  no  notion  that  he  was  a  bicentenarian — a  loyal 
***iect  of  the  first  Charles,  until  he  opened  his  Pandora's 
*^x  and  let  out  the  truth  among  its  damaging  contents. 
^cJther  had  we  any  idea  that  the  puritans  put  a^ide  the  very 
^«^rcL  What  ven/  Church  did  they  put  asidej  and  where 
^d  they  stow  it  ?  unless  that  be  the  vert/  Churqh  lately 
^'^^^  at  Knightsbridge,  in  which  plain  tune  is  restored  with 
**oy  other  crotchets  popular  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  To 
«e  departed  puritans  our  embryo  dignitary  attributes  "  the 
^^*^on  of  the  plain  tune,  or  ecclesiastical  methods  of  saying 
^  pniyers,  and  the  substitution  of  the  declamatory  style  of 
'SKaching  the  prayers,  so  much  even  still  in  vogue."  Will 
^  "reverend  incumbent"  permit  us  to  ask  him  if  there  is  no 
^gitimate  method  of  enunciating  public  prayers  but  by  singing 
*^?     Will  he  insult  our  common  sense  by  saying 
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prayers  cannot  be  delivered  except  by  singinffj  without  being 
preached?  Is  c\cr\'ihm^ preached  that  is  not  sung?  or  is 
everything:  smig  that  is  not  preached?  If  prayers,  not  gung^ 
are  preached,  then  are  speeches  in  parUament  preached  be- 
cause they  are  not  sung.  Thus  the  whole  delivery  of  human 
L'lnj^uage  must  be  divided  into  preaching  and  singing.  To 
talk  of  preaching  the  ])rayers  in  our  Churches  is  to  use  lan- 
guage only  justifiable  when  coming  from  the  tongue  of  ahead 
adorned  with  a  paper  crown  and  tin  appendages. 

*<  But  now,"  quoth  this  reverend  shepherd,  "  I  must  pass 
on  to  the  service  book  of  our  own  Church,  and  endeavour  to 
lay  before  you  those  parts  of  it  in  which  its  choral  or  musical 
character   is   princii>ally   developed."      He   now   points  to 
different  parts  of  the  Liturgy  directed  in  the  rubrics  to  be 
said  or  sung ;   from  which  he  infers  that  they  are  all  to  be 
sung,  lest,  in  defiance  of  rubrical  rescripts,  they  should  be 
preached.      There  is  absolutely  no  part  of  the  service  ex- 
pressly a])j)ointi'd  by   the   rubric  to  be   sung,   except  the 
anthem.     Matins  and  evensong  are  terms  not  recognised  bj 
the  Prayer  Book  now  in  use,  except  in  the  index  to  th< 
lessons ;  we  moan,  the  Prayer  Book  published  under  roya 
authority  and  the  sanction  of  our  Church.     The  virtual  abau 
donraent  of  those  terms  in  the  Liturgy  at  present  authorized 
puts  a  decided  negative  on  the  argument  in  favour  of  ai 
entire  choral  service.     After  the  third  collect  is  this  notice 
"  In  choirs  and  places  where  they  sing^  here  foUoweth  th< 
anthem  ;"  so  that  the  anthem  need  not  follow,  unless  it  be  ii 
places  where  they  sing.     Hence  it  is  plain  that  singing  doe 
not  constitute  a  necessary  part  of  our  public  worship. 

Mr.  Bennett  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  protestant  woi 
shippers  are  no  longer  bound  by  tlic  Prayer  Book  of  Edwar< 
the  Sixth.  All  his  arguments  based  upon  it  are  therefor 
mere  flourishes  of  a  goose's  feather.  There  is,  besides,  grea 
disingenuousness  in  his  mode  of  conducting  those  argumentf 
He  begs  the  whole  question  upon  which  they  are  groundec 
namely,  the  obligation  of  following  the  rubrics  of  tlie  fin 
reformed  Liturgy.  Having  done  this,  he  astutely,  bv 
unfairly,  leads  his  readers  to  suppose  that  his  reasoning  i 
based  upon  our  present  rubrics.     Such  is  not,  however,  th 
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case;  they  have  reference  mainly  to  those  of  an  exploded 
liturgy.  Thus  he  casts  back  those  dregs  which  have  been 
drained  from  the  spring  of  truth,  into  her  defecated  fountain, 
stirring  up  the  transparent  waters  until  they  have  again 
become  feculent,  turbid,  and  unwholesome. 

"  Now,  every  one  will  readily  agree,'*  he  goes  on  to  say, 
^  thai  there  is  quite  sufficient  here  to  justify  me  in  saying," 
(we  declare  ourselves  dissentient,)  "  that  the  desire  of  our 
Church  is,  that  her  services  should  be  of  a  choral  character ; 
that  they  should  be  performed  by   a   choir   or  chorus  of 
sbgers;"  (we,  in  our  hearts,  believe  that  Mr.  Bennett  repu- 
oiates,  in  his  own,  this  ultra-dogmatic  nonsense  ;)  "  not  that 
Ae  choir  should  take  the  duty  of  the  people,  but  merely  to 
unsure  a  certain  number  of  persons,  skilled  in  music,  to  lead 
^congregation." — (Qy.  by  the  ears  ?)    "  The  Church  ever 
contemplates  her  people  as  taking  their  share,  and  a  very 
peat  share  it  is,  of  the  duty  of  public  service  ;  she  does  not 
^^nrider  the  congregation  as   mere  lookers-on,   as  in   tlie 
Church  of  Rome,  but  she  considers  them  as  a  people  with 
^"^/asapeople  rejoicing  inpsalmody;  apcople  with  hearts  to 
fel,  and  voices  to  give  forth  the  praises  of  God  with  melody?'* 
It  appears,  from  this  splendid  burst  of  our  author's  great 
literary  organ-pipe,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  considers  her 
congregations  to  be  dumby  but  that  the  Church  of  England 
considers  hers  to  be  a  people  with  voices.     The  first  are 
^KuteSj  the  last,  crickets,  which  sing  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
But  will  the  pastor  of  Knightsbridge  be  pleased  to  answer 
the  following }     Were  voices  only  given  us  to  sing  t    Is  the 
tongue  the  mere  stop  or  key  of  a  musical  instrument  ?  Cannot 
we  give  forth  the  praises  of  God  except  in  plain  tune  or  re- 
dtative  ?     Are  the  lips  simply  mouthpieces  to  some  artificial 
vehicle  of  musical  intonation  ?    Cannot  we  ^^  make  melody  in 
onr  hearts  unto  the  Lord ''  without  graduating  our  voices  by 
a  chromatic  scale,  or  elevating  them  to  a  dismal  monotone, 
to  the  disgust  of  every  well-disciplined  ear ;  thus  giving  to 
Gk)d  what  would  disgrace  a  Highland  cabin,  where  no  spirit 
is  worshipped  but  the  spirit  of  malt  or  potatoes — where  no 
music  is  heard  but  that  of  the  native  bagpipes  ? 
After  twaddling  about  giving  greater  attention  to  the  edu- 
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cation  of  our  children  in  ecclesiastical  music — tliat  is,  in  planus 
ca?itf.'siiud  the  (tretjorian  chant — he  conchides  one  para[p:aph, 
of  more  than  a  ])ay(»  and  a  half,  with  the  following  ehrononho- 
tonthoh)gistic  climax  : — "  Now,  if  some  little  attention  to  the 
chants  and  services  of  the  Church  were  but  given  by  our 
higher  orders  as  a  duty,  and  tlu»y  would  bring  their  hooks  into 
churchy  with  voices  as  well  as  minds  ready  to  sing  God's  praise, 
irhat  a.  srrci  r  wnnld  ours  he  !  There  would  be  nothing  like 
it,  in  dignity  and  devotion,  under  heaven;  far  superior  to  the 
Church  of  Kome,  with  all  its  boast ;  for  there  the  music  is 
for  (itsjtlf/t/,  with  the  character  (»f  the  opera  or  theatre.  In 
ours,  it  is  mftuit  to  be  solely  for  relirpon.^^  Now,  if  our 
hif/her  orrlrrs  would  oidy  hrinff  their  books  into  church  with 
their  voices  as  well  as  their  jninrls — what  books  are  the  higher 
orders  to  brin*^'?  Hurke's  Peerage,  or  Boyle's  Court  Cxuide? 
—  "what  a  service  would  ours  be!"  Ay,  what,  indeed! 
"  Nothing  like  it  under  heaven  /"  No,  truly,  nor  above.  WTiat 
with  books,  and  voices,  and  minds  brought  into  chiu'ch  by 
our  lords  and  ladies,  who  can  describe  the  result?  There 
lives  not  tht^  man,  except  it  be  the  reverend  incumbent  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Knightsbridge.  It  is  amazing  that  Mr. 
J3ennett  should  be  insensible  of  his  follv.  But  certain  it  is 
that,  like  ])oor  Ophelia,  when  bereaved  of  her  wits,  he  may 
be  tridy  described  as  one  *•  incapable  of  his  own  distress." 

Mr.  Bennett  now  begins  to  raise  the  question  of  absurdity. 
He  anticipates  objections  which  he  is  utterly  unable  to 
answer.  He  still  doggedly  asserts,  that  "  if  singing  the 
prayers  .be  unnatiu'al,  the  reading  of  prayers  is  vtuch  more 
unnatural;"  which  amounts  precisely  to  saying — If  a  booby 
with  three  heads  is  unnatural,  a  booby  with  one  is  more  unna- 
tural. According  to  our  merry  logician,  if  to  do  wrong  is 
imj)ro])er,  to  do  right  is  much  more  improper.  He  may,  how- 
ever, *'  ])ut  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter,"  if  he  will, 
but  common-sense  i)eople  will  only  laugh  at  his  folly,  won- 
dering, at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  not  put  under  episcopal 
superintendence.  Though  he  tickles  silly  people  only  with 
straws,  yet  it  is  possible  he  may  tickle  them  into  convulsions. 
They  will  then,  perhaps,  require  to  be  sprinkled  with  the 
holy  water  of  St.  Peter's,  in  order  to  recover  their  wits. 
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The  proper  mode  of  saying  our  prayers,  according  to  the 
dictam  of  this  theological  Hullah,  is,  ^'  merely  the  sustaining 
of  one  note  or  monotone  throughout  the  prayer,  with  a  slight 
modulation  at  the  end.  Now,  an  earnest^  solemn^  eager  way 
of  asking  a  great  gift,  is  much  more  consonant  with  this  one 
tone,  than  what  is  called  reading  the  prayers  so  as  to  be  im- 
jimsmeP  So,  then,  a  pious  Christian  can  only  be  earnest^ 
and  solemn,  and  eager,  in  asking  a  great  gift  in  one  tone  or 
monotone.  When  Mr.  Bennett  asks  a  great  gift^  (say  the 
bishoprick  of  Manchester,)  Lord  John  Russell  will  not 
think  him  eamesty  and  solemn^  and  eager ^  unless  he  asks  it  in 
contofermo  or  recitative.  He  assures  us  that  no  man  can 
read  the  prayers  so  as  to  be  impressive.  He,  certainly,  may 
not  be  able  to  do  this — indeed,  we  take  for  granted  he  can- 
not, upon  his  own  testimony.  We  will  defy  him  to  sing  a 
prayer  impressively,  yet  will  undertake  to  produce  those  who 
shaD  read  it  impressively.  But  why  all  this  fanfaronade  and 
noisy  hectoring  about  a  mere  modus  operandi^  for  the  adoption 
of  which  he  stands  in  such  a  contemptible  minority  ?  Is  he 
vam  enough  to  imagine  that  his  lecture-sermon  on  the  choral 
service  of  his  Catholic  Church  will  persuade  one  sensible  cler- 
gyman to  abandon  the  universal  practice  of  centuries,  and 
^e  up  with  the  fictitious  usages  of  Mr.  Bennett's  primitive 
'wiei?  We  beg  to  refer  every  member  of  his  congregation 
to  the  inCallible  maxim  of  Solomon — "  Answer  not  a  fool 
^^wjordbg  to  his  own  folly,  lest  thou  also  be  like  unto  him." 
To  the  reverend  pastor  himself  we  take  leave  to  say,  in  the 
^ords  of  that  same  wise  man,  "  Answer  a  fool  according  to 
ni8  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit." 

**He,"  continues  the  preacher,  (not  Solomon,  but  Mr. 
Bennett,)  "  whp  is  of  a  sudden  cast  into  some  urgent  danger 
**oes  not  supplicate  his  brother,  who  stands  by,  to  deliver 
1^  from  his  dofiger  by  striving  to  be  impressive^  but  his  voice 
^  roiied  in  the  peril  of  the  instant  with  a  sustained  note^  or 
'^V^hened  erg  of  anguish  or  pain.^^  He  sings  out  to  his  brother 
to  Come  to  his  relief  in  ecclesiastical  music,  in  a  sustained  note  or 
*«ioeaii^;  he  utters  a,  lengthened  ergot  anguish  or  pain,  all  in  plain 
^>  protesting  he  is  sorely  swelled  with  tympany,  in  Roman 
^^*^^^fUioe  or  a  Gregorian  chant.     Impressiveness  is  out  of  tb 
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question  :  all  he  wants  is  to  get  rid  of  his  dropsy ;  so  he 
bawls  to  his  brother,  in  a  sustained  note,  when  that  affectionate 
Ff'laiive  comes  to  his  relief;  but  had  the  sufferer  only  pleaded 
so  as  to  he  impmssivCy  that  tender  son  of  his  motlier  would 
certainly  have  allowed  him  to  burst. 

"  It  has  been  well  said,"  observes  the  reverend  oracle  oi 
Knif^'htsbridge,  thouj^h  he  does  not  tell  us  by  whom,  *'that 
nothinj^'  marks  so  much  the  difference  between  the  Dissenters 
and  the  Ciitholics,  as  the  way  in  which  public  prayer  is 
offered  by  their  rcsj)ective  ministers.  It  seems  as  though,  in 
the  self'irlll  and  self-seeking  of  tlie  Dissenter,  even  Aw  prayers 
lose  the  end  to  which  they  should  be  looking^  and  verge  to- 
wards the  a])])lause  of  men  :  while  in  the  Catholic,  his  whole 
mind  beinp^  intent  and  wrapped  up  in  the  person  to  whom  his 
j)rayer  is  uttered,  his  very  voice  is  in  unison  affected ;  ordi- 
nary  speech  and  ordinary  sounds  are  carefully  eschewed ;  he 
8j)eaks  in  the  plaintive^  unobtrusive  tone  which  the  chant  so 
peculiarly  describes ;  and  though  there  is  no  regard  to  effect^ 
still,  th(»  consequence  is,  that,  in  the  congregation  being  un- 
disturb{?d  by  extraneous  matter^^ — (Oh,  dear,  what  can  the 
MATTKU  be  r) — "  th(?re  arises  a  legitimate^  and  hearty y  and 
mental  union  with  him  in  the  voice  of  supplication."  Here's 
a  piece  of  composition  for  you  !  Here's  a  composite  order  of 
false  logic,  false  rhetoric,  and  bad  English !  "  In  the  self-wiD 
and  self-seeking  of  the  Dissenter"  (who  has  lost  himself,  and 
seeking  himself,  like  the  pugnacious  rat,  after  doing  battle, 
finds  only  the  end  of  his  own  tail !)  "  even  his  prayers  lose  the 
end  to  which  they  shoidd  be  looking?^  So  that  Ins  prayers  are 
worse  off  than  the  ]>oor  rat ;  they  can't  even  find  the  end  to 
which  they  should  be  looking.  In  their  case,  alas  !  tail  and 
all  is  lost!     There's  an  end  of  it!     Requiescat  in  pace! 

The  Dissenter's  ^^ prayers  \o^q  the  end  to  which  they  should 
be  hwking^^  while  he,  the  Dissenter,  is  seeking  for  his  lost 
self,  "and  verge  towards  the  applause  of  men,"  as  Mr.  Ben- 
nett verges  towards  the  episcopate ;  "  while  in  the  Catholic  his 
irholc  mind  is  wrapped  up  in  the  person  to  whom  his  prayer  is 
uta»red."  His  whole  mind  is  wrapped  up  I  "His  very  voice  is 
in  unison  affected  T  How  can  it  be  otherwise  than  affected  in 
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a  tuitamed  tone  or  manot&ne  ?  Affectation  is  the  very  pith 
and  marrow  of  the  choral  serrice  celebrated  in  St.  Paulas 
Church,  Knightsbridge.  "  Ordinary  speech  and  ordinary 
minds  are  carefully  eschewed,**  and  extraordinary  speech  and 
atraordinary  sounds  substituted.  The  Catholic,  of  course, 
utters  something  superhuman — that  sometidng  between  the 
rohlime  and  the  ridiculous,  for  which  there  is  a  special  cano- 
nical privilege  of  utterance  in  St  Paul's  Church,  as  afore- 
Mttf.  In  this  vulgar  tonyuey  or  vernacular  speech^  which  is  not 
ar&uvryy  uttered  in  Mr.  Bennett's  "  house  of  prayer,"  the 
"congregation  being  undisturbed  by  extraneous  mattery  there 
arises  a  UgttimcUey  and  hearty y  and  mental  union  with  him  in 
the  Toice  of  supplication."  We  will  not  impair  the  climax 
by  a  single  remark. 

Our  ecclesiastical  reformer  disdains  the  introduction  of 
metrical  psalms  into  his  choir,  as  ^^  they  do  not,"  he  says, 
"  form  a  regular  and  component  part  of  our  service.     They 
^  only  permuted  to  be  sung,  not  commanded."     But  by 
whom,  we  ask,  are  they  permitted  to  be  sung  ?    By  the  Church. 
And  does  Mr.  Bennett  deny  its  authority  to  permit  as  well  as 
to  command  f     That  which  it  permits  surely  must  be  lawfuly 
^dthat  which  is  lawful  must  be  right;  therefore,  singing 
loetrical  psalms  in  our  church,  being  both  lawful  and  righty 
^  are  justified  in  singing,  though  not  commanded  to  sing 
^m.    If  it  be  lawful  for  the  Church  to  permity  then  that 
^ich  it  permits  must  be  lawful;  if  otherwise,  what  surety 
^  we  have  that  its  commands  are  lawful  ?  Surely  a  Church 
which  could  permit  something  wrong,  might  command  some- 
^g  wrong ;  so  that  the  moment  you  make  Mr.  Bennett's 
^^ction  between  permitting  and  commandingy  you  question 
^  integrity  of  that  Church  upon  the  authority  of  which  all 
^^gumentSy  so  to  call  them,  are  based.    His  distinction  is, 
^  effect,  "  a  distinction  without  a  difference."     In  fact,  he 
proves  that  to  be  right  which  he  would  fain  assume  to  be 
^^Qg ;  and  is  continually  dashing  his  head  against  his  own 
^^^esses.     So  long  as  the  Bishop  of  London  permits  his 
^*^gy  to  preach  their  prayers,  we  shall  have  some  hope 
for  an  improvement  in  the  devotion  of  the  masses ;  but  the 
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moment  he  commands  that  pious  body  to  sing  them,  we  shall 
cxchiim,  with  the  unhappy  Moor  of  Venice — 

"  Othello's  occupatiou^s  gone  !" 

Our  sermon-lecturer  next  endeavours  to  prove  against  his 
opponents  that  though  the  choral  service  is  not  necessary  it 
is  nevertheless  indispensable.  Chanting,  recitative,  and  plain 
tune,  are  not  necessari/  in  Mr.  Bennett's  church,  but  he  caiCi 
do  without  ihnn.  Our  author  would  have  us  believe  that  if  we 
do  only  what  is  necessary  in  God's  house,  our  worship  is  a 
dead  letter.  He  insists  that  we  must  do  much  more  than  is 
necessary — works  of  supererogation,  of  course ;  for  works 
which  are  not  necessary  must  be  works  of  supererogation,  and 
these  are  forbidden  both  in  our  "  articles"  and  "  homilies  " 

We  say,  that  to  do  anything  in  the  church  which  is  not  neces- 
sary,  is  to  insult  Him  who  is  there  present  with  his  adoring 
worshij)pers  to  receive  their  offerings  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  When  we  assemble  in  the  Lord's  house,  though  it  is 
not  necessary  that  w(?  should  address  Him  "  with  a  sustained 
note  or  l(Migthcned  cry  of  anguish  or  pain,"  in  a  dismal  whine, 
like  that  assumed  by  a  sturdy  beggar  at  the  door  of  an  hos- 
pital, a  monotone  in  P^Jiat — it  is  nevertheless  necessary  that 
we  should  love  him,  obey  him,  pray  to  him,  trust  in  him, reve- 
rence His  holy  name  ;  not  mock  him  by  singing  his  prayers 
and  chanting  his  praises  to  the  tunes  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  though  he  was,  as  his  eulogist,  Mr.  Bennett,  declares, 
"  one  of  the  most  able,  as  well  as  the  most  zealous,  of  the 
bishoj)s  of  Rome."  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  do  good 
unto  all  men  for  God's  sake  as  well  as  for  our  own;  that  we 
should  be  honest,  charitable,  kind,  forgiving ;  and  that  we 
should  exhibit  sundry  other  Christian  graces  enumerated  in 
the  Gospel,  which  we  trust  Mr.  Bennett  exercises  for  his  own 
benefit  as  well  as  that  of  his  flock.  To  do,  however,  what  is 
there  laid  down  as  being  only  necessary ^  according  to  our 
Knightsbridge  casuist,  is  not  enough — we  must  do  some- 
thing— nay,  a  vast  deal  more.  Now  we  maintain  that  all  the 
good  we  can  do  is  necessary^  since  wc  are  commanded  to 
^'  love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  minds,  souls,  and  strengdi, 
and  our  neighbours  as  ourselvesy'*  but  we  need  not  give  so  much 
as  a  hint  of  tliis  to  the  ^'  good  Samaritan.*^ 
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He  thus  proceeds — *^  As  indeed  the  sounds  of  gladness  in 
choral  sonff  are  not  to  be  proved  as  necessary y  as  the  voices  of 
the  tuneful  birds  are  not  to  be  proved  as  necessary^ — as  the 
beauty  of  colours  in  the  light  and  airy  wings  of  the  insect 
frift^arenot  necessary — so  would  they,  with  him,  be  all  equally 
set  aside,  and  nature  be  reduced  to  the  barren  coldness  of 
his  own  hard  and  immovable  heart.**  Foolish  man  !  are  not 
the  Toices  of  tuneful  birds  necessary  9  Are  not  the  "  colours 
in  the  light  and  airy  wings  of  the  insect  tribe*^  necessary  ? 
Then,  has  God  made  something  in  vain  ?  That  which  is  not 
necessary  cannot  be  needful ;  that  which  is  not  needful  is 
superfluous ;  and  that  which  is  superfluous  is  vain.  Thus 
God  would  have  belied  his  perfection.  This  is  very  like 
blasphemy  ;  but,  be  it  what  it  may,  Mr.  Bennett  is  guilty  of 
it  when  he  charges  his  infinite  and  all-perfect  Creator  with 
hating  made  anything  in  vain.  Does  he  imagine  that  there 
is  nothing  necessary  but  what  his  perception  can  discover  to 
be  so?  We  beg  to  tell  him  that  the  voices  of  tuneful  birds 
*re  as  necessary  as  the  existence  of  the  present  incumbent 
of  St  Paul's  Church,  Knightsbridge,  which  appears  to  us 
neither  necessary  nor  useful,  and  yet,  doubtless,  he  was 
brought  into  the  world  for  some  wise  purpose,  though  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  enlightenment  of  mankind. 

Does  this   near-sighted  man  really  mean  to  assert  any- 
thing so  derogatory  to  the  Creator  of  the  universe  as  that 
he  has  created    anything  needlessly  ?      We  maintain  that 
whatever  God  has  created,  or  decreed,  or  spoken,  or  done, 
is  necessary.     Are  not  *'  the  voices  of  the  tuneful  birds  to  be 
proved  cu  necessary  ?"    We  say  emphatically  they  are.     If 
the  tuneful  lark  did  not  sing  it  would  not  be  a  lark.     It  is 
identified  by  its  song.     The  song  defines  the  species.    It  is 
ainecessary  for  the  lark  to  siny  as  for  Mr.  Bennett  to  preach. 
We  heartily  wish  that  he  would  stick  to  his  preaching  and 
leave  singing  to  the  lark.     Are  not,  again,  '^  the  colours  in 
the  light  and  airy  wings  of  the  insect  tribe  necessary  ?     Is 
there  but  one  tribe  of  insects — no  distinction  between  a  flea 
and  a  drone  f     On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  tribes,  and 
the  colours  distinguish  the  tribe.    They  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  many  other  purposes,  hidden  from  Mr  Ben- 
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Ileitis  invcstigatiou,  though  he  may  not  happen  to  know  it, 
and  wc  heartily  j>ity  his  ignorance.  To  say  that  God  has 
done  anything  whicli  is  not  necessary  is  a  daring  denial  of 
his  attributes ;  it  is  at  once  to  circumscribe,  if  not  absolutely 
to  disallow,  his  infallibility,  his  consistency,  and  his  truth. 

Our  divine  proceeds  to  argue  against  the  popish  tendency 
of  the  choral  service  in  the  following  luminous  phrases: — 
*'  Next,  as  to  the  popish  temiency  of  the  choral  service,  the 
same  arguments  which  have  answered  this  objection  in 
other  points  of  our  church  will  answer  it  also  here.  JErrori 
and  abuses  there  may  no  doubt  have  been  in  tlie  adaptation  oj 
music  to  the  Church,  The  hiring  of  singers  and  persons  of  the 
theatre  /{^r  the  sake  of  public  display ;  the  introduction  of  light 
and  theatiical  airs  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  solemn  music 
of  the  Church — the  attention  given  to  mere  sounds,"  (as  in 
St.  I^aul's  Church,  Knightsbridge,)  "  as  moving  the  senses  «i 
trijlint]  andxcanton  amusement ^  instead  of  moving  the  affections 
by  sokmu  and  diynijied  appeals  to  devotion ;  all  these  errors. 
frequently  observed  upon  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church ^row 
the  very  earliest  times — errors  which  every  one  will  sec 
naturally  attaching  to  the  subject^  but  no  more  to  be  brought 
against  the  system  of  the  choral  service,  than  the  prayer  oi 
the  j)harisee,  who  prayed  to  be  seen  of  men  in  the  streets, 
is  to  be  brought  against  the  system  of  prayer.''  A  fig,  then. 
for  the  purity  of  the  ancient  choral  service,  since  the  Fathen 
of  the  Church  have  frequently  observed  "  the  hiring  of  singen 
and  persons  of  the  tlieatre  for  the  sake  of  public  display ;— 
the  introduction  of  light  and  theatrical  airs  in  the  place  o: 
the  ancient  solemn  music  of  the  Church,"  (accompanied,  wc 
prcsiune,  by  trumpets  and  cymbals ;)  ^^  the  attention  given  tc 
mere  sounds,  as  moving  the  senses  in  trifling  and  wantos 
amusement."  All  this  monstrous  desecration  of  the  sane* 
tunry  in  maintaining  a  choral  service,  is  said  to  have  been 
"  frequently  observed  upon  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  fron] 
the  very  earliest  times''^  in  an  infallible  church,  the  ancient 
usages  of  which,  we  are  told  by  the  reverend  incumbent  o1 
St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  it  is  imperative  upon  us  to  revive 
But  though  these  errors  and  abuses  existed  from  the  oerj 
earliest  times,  the  system  was  intact.     Of  course ;    a  systen 
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provoking — permitting  we  mean,  not  commanding — such  errors 
and  abases  was  no  more  to  be  decried  on  that  account  than 
the  system  of  prayer  is  to  be  decried,  because  the  pharisee 
"prayed  to  he  seen  of  men  in  the  streets.^^  If  the  pious  pharisee, 
the  t\^  of  certain  Oxford  Christians,  prayed  with  his  bed- 
room window  open,  this  being  on  the  first  floor,  and  imperti- 
nent gapers  in  the  streets  chose  to  look  in  upon  him  and  inter- 
rupt his  devotions,  we  see  not  how  he  scandalized  the  system 
of  prayer,  any  more  than  they  who  attract  gazers  to  church- 
^ows  by  the  singing  of  antiphonal  psalms,  the  whinings 
of  prayers,  creeds,  and  litanies,  in  canto  fermoy  scandalize  the 
choral  system.  A  system  which  necessarily  leads  to  abuses, 
hecause  it  is  absurdj  is  one  of  all  others  which  we  should  not 
desire  to  uphold ;  and  it  is  because  Mr.  Bennett^s  choral 
9»to  is  absurd,  and  leads  to  the  most  undevout  follies,  that 
^e  80  heartily  abjure  it. 

\(liat  a  rash  defender  of  the  Church  is  this  singer  of  col- 
kcts,  and  monotonical  utterer  of  amens !  He  covers  its 
loflty  spires  and  gorgeous  battlements  with  filthy  mud,  and 
then  tells  us  we  must  never  wipe  it  off  because  of  its  eccle- 
siastical antiquity.  If  wanton  amusement  was  produced  in  the 
Christian  church  in  the  very  earliest  timesy  is  not  this  a  whole- 
some reason  for  purifying  her  of  her  scum,  and  keeping  her 
^e  from  all  such  ancient  abominations  ?  But  we  are  far 
^m  believing  that,  in  her  primitive  purity,  she  was  such  as 
^•Bennett  describes  her.  She  had  no  such  choral  service 
tt  he  contends  for  until  the  Bishop  of  Rome  infused  her 
sterling  mintage  with  the  base  alloy  of  Gregorian  chants  and 
"  all  kinds  of  music."'  She  did  not  challenge  the  attention 
te  ^'mere  sounds,  as  moving  the  senses  in  trifling  and  wanton 
•njusement,"  until  some  crazy  ancestor  of  Gregory  the  Great 
BUide  up  a  choral  service  and  palmed  it  upon  the  Church 
Catholic. 

We  only  wish  the  modem,  like  the  ancient  church,  would 
tiy  those  "  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not ;"  we 
Qiigfat  then  have  a  more  united,  a  more  charitable,  a  more 
holy  priesthood.  We  might  then  have  less  pretension  and 
more  honesty,  less  profession  and  more  endeavour,  less  sound 
and  more  sense.    We  might  then  have  disclosed  to  us  less 
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of  tlio  mas/<  and  more  of  the  face^  less  of  the  cassock  and  more 
of  the  /trarfy  h\>s  of  the  /ittsk  and  more  of  the  henul.  Wc 
have  some  eause  to  beware  lest  the  threat  denouneed  against 
the  ehiirch  of  Kj)lu»sus  be  not  fulfdled  upon  us : — "  Remem- 
ber, therefore,  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and 
do  th(^  first  ^vorks ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly, 
and  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  jdace,  except  thou  re- 
l)ent."  Take  heed,  then,  wc  say  to  all  crotchety  pastors, 
chanters  of  lessons,  and  singers  of  creeds,  that  in  your  choral 
service  "  the  attention  be  not  too  nuich  given  to  mere  sounds, 
as  moving  the  sens(»s  in  trlflimj  tvanton  amusements,  instead  ol 
moving  tlii^  affections  by  solemn  ami  dignlfiefl  appeals  to  dcvo- 
tiony  Do  not  mistake  for  the  church's ^r,9/ tcorA^  of  practical 
righteousness  and  simple  piety,  the  wior/rZ munmieries  observed 
where  th(u*e  is  a  /)///  choral  service.  Do  not  mistake  for  her 
candlestick  those  silver  baubles  which  adorn  the  communion 
table  of  St.  PauFs  ('hurch,  Knightsbridge.  Do  not  persuade 
yourselves  that  the  worship])ers  of  idols  in  canonicals  from 
Oriel  or  Christ  Church  are  in  a  nearer  road  to  heaven,  be- 
cause they  <hm\  preach  their  ])rayer8,  but  utter  them  "in  a 
sustained  tone  or  monotone,"  than  the  worshippers  of  Jenny 
liind  or  Senior  liablache.  We  confess  to  the  "  soft  impeach- 
ment," that  we  had  far  rather  worship  the  Swedish  nightin- 
gale than  the  Knightsbridge  presbyter. 

0\iT  divine  next  gi*ai)])les  with  the  objection  that  the  choral 
service  is  too  lonff.  In  answer  to  that  objection  he  observes, 
we  now  join  three  services  into  one.  "  We  join  matins,  com- 
nnmion,  and  litany  together."  Now,  we  prcsiune  to  fancy, 
that  not  only  is  Mr.  Bennett's  choral  service  too  long,  but 
that  we  discover  in  it  a  very  questionable  alloy  of  what  is 
most  precious.  It  may,  with  all  due  reverence,  be  compared 
to  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  being  composed  of  gold,  silver, 
brass,  and  clay ;  the  brass  being  in  the  quire,  the  clay  in  the 
pulpit. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  length  of  the  scr\'ice,  our  church 
refonncr  recommends  that  we  should  remedy  this  evil  at  the 
right  end.  Who  ever  heard  of  remedying  an  evil  at  the 
wrong  end  ?  An  evil  must  be  all  wrong ;  how,  then,  can  it 
have  either  a  right  or  a  tcrong  end  ?     If  an  evil  is  right  in  the 
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begmnmgy  we  see  not  how  it  oan  be  wrong  in  the  end;  unless 
it  be  a  combination  of  right  and  wrong — something  between 
both,  yet  neither — ^therefore,  no  evil  at  all.  But  if  an  evil 
redly  be  wrong,  how  can  it  have  a  right  end?  If  it  can, 
what  should  hinder  but  that  the  devil  may  terminate  in  an 
angel? 

But  our  church  licentiate's  remedy  for  the  right  end  of  the 
evil  announced  is,  '^  to  restore  the  services  to  their  proper 
plaoea.  First,  let  the  matins  service  be  performed  early  in  the 
Boming;  it  would  occupy,  chorally  performed^  one  hour  at  the 
fortheat  Then  let  the  litany  and  communion  service  be 
perfonned  at  noon,  and  this  would  occupy,  with  a  sermon, 
iboat  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  this  way  we  should  really  en- 
j<7  the  services  provided  for  us,  and  enter  into  them  with  a 
Kil  and  freshness  and  delight,  to  which  the  bulk  of  our 
people  are  now,  I  fear,  strangers."  There  is  some  manage- 
ment in  this,  we  confess.  In  order  to  decrease  the  length 
of  his  church  service,  our  theological  anatomist  would  chop 
it  into  three,  by  way  of  abridgment,  allowing  a  long  interval 
^  Teat  between  the  severed  members,  that  they  may  have 
time  to  recover  the  shock  of  amputation.  His  plan  of  operation 
u  Tciy  much  like  that  of  reducing  the  length  of  a  conger  by 
ctdng  its  tail  in  the  morning,  its  head,  shoulders,  and  midriff 
tt  noon,  and  then  persuading  himself  he  had  not  eaten  the 
whole.  And,  no  doubt,  a  very  nice  mess  might  be  made  of  ity 
^  Mr.  Bennettfs  new  seasonings  and  holy  water.  Let 
Urn,  however,  chop  his  choral  service  into  what  portions  he 
■tty,  if  they  are  severally  gone  through,  in  chanting  and 
phun  tune,  they  must  occupy  their  given  time,  between  two 
w  three  hours,  chorally  performed.  You  don't  reduce  a  sum- 
^  by  separating  it  into  parts,  unless  some  of  those  parts 
^  entirely  withdrawn.  If  you  were  to  count  fifty  of  a  hun- 
^  "  early  in  the  morning,"  and  fifty  "  at  noon,"  you  would 
iMX  reduce  the  original  number ;  the  amount  would  be  the 
*ttie,  in  spite  of  your  halt  in  the  reckoning. 

Next  comes  the  afternoon  service,  which,  chorally  per- 
fifnedj  as  in  St  Paul's  Church,  near  the  barracks,  vrith  a 
'^naoii,  will  occupy  about  two  hours.  Give  two  hours  for 
^  evening  service,  performed  aft;er  the  same  fashion,  and 
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you  will  have  worshippers  on  their  hassocks,  or  on  theii 
cushions,  upwards  i)f  six  good  hours, "  by  Shrewsbury  clock,'' 
every  Sabbalh-dav. 

WhetluT  tlu'  services  be  too  long,  or  otherwise,  is  a  mattei 
to  be  estimated  bv  those  who  attend  them.  They  need  not 
however,  be  Icngtlieiied  unnecessarily  by  Gregorian  chant: 
and  other  choral  frivolities,  nor  rendered  absurd  by  bowingi 
and  sernpings  and  crossings,  lighted  candles  in  broad  day 
light,  fadi*d  flowers,  emblazoned  crosses,  gilt  cherubs,  anc 
other  fal-lals.  Against  all  such  monkeries  we  solemnly  pro 
test. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  our  common  faith,  should  the  orde: 
or  mode  of  ])erforming  the  holy  observances  of  our  congre 
gational  worship  be  set  aside,  or  altered,  or  debased  by  thi 
empirical  caprices  of  those  whom  Messrs.  Newman  ani 
Oakley  have  seduced  from  their  original  spiritual  fealty,  ani 
rendered,  with  regard  to  the  protestant  chiurch  of  England 
"  bastards,  and  not  sons."  What  right  has  a  "  lat«  studcn 
of  Christ  Cliurch,  Oxford,"  to  presume,  because  he  ha 
printed  some  hfdf-dozen  octavos  for  tlie  benefit  of  band-bo: 
manufacturers,  that  the  majority  of  English  clergj-men,  fol 
lowing  the  good  custom  of  pious  ancestors,  should  yield  t 
the  contemptible  minority  of  catholic  priests,  as  they  assum* 
to  be,  par  excellence — ])riests,  let  it  be  remembered,  who  war 
first  roused  to  their  ])resent  opposition  to  established  usage 
by  men  who  have  actually  cast  tliemselves  into  the  bosom  o 
the  Roman  church  ? 

It  is  all  very  well  for  persons  to  cry,  "  There's  famine  ii 
the  land" — *'Go  to,  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  fo 
your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you  P'  We  repeat,  it  i 
all  very  well  for  certiiin  ceremonial  alarmists  to  cry  woe^  uhm 
when  they  find  themselves,  like  Elijali,  fed  by  ravens,  an 
have  only  to  lie  on  their  backs,  eaw  for  what  they  require 
and  find  it  instantly  slipped  into  their  stomachs,  as  eels  int 
the  maw  of  a  pelican,  which  they  find  swelling  to  prodigiou 
distention  from  the  canonical  liberality  of  those  who  suppl 
the  dainties.  We  still  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  howeT€ 
abundantly  some  of  these  ecclesiastical  cormorants  ma 
^^  feather  their  nests,"  it  w*ill  be  found,  nevertheless,  upon 
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seratmy,  that  there  is  nothing  but  mere  mud  underneath  the 
down. 

We  are  not  to  be  told  at  this  time  of  day — ^for  the  broad 
soQof  enlightenment  has  risen  upon  us — that  if  the  puritans 
Ind  not  called  our  time-honoured  surplice  a  popish  ragy  and 
itilled  oxen  in  our  cathedrals,  we  should  at  this  moment 
ha?e  our  churches  everywhere  adorned  with  crosses,  our 
dioirs  filled  with  minstrels,  our  pulpits  with  papists,  and  our 
ihvs  adorned  with  lighted  tapers,  after  the  manner  of 
conyentnal  sanctuaries.  However  mistaken  the  puritans 
Jnight  have  been,  in  some  respects,  they  kept  from  the  fold 
dnt  very  wolf  which  more  recent  schismatics  are  fattening 
fcr  the  work  of  devastation.  They  boldly  grappled  with 
Aitiehrist,  and  cast  him  from  the  threshold  of  their  temples, 
to  howl  and  welter  in  the  mire  heaped  up  within  the  Satur- 
Bilian  penetralia  of  his  own. 

We  take  leave  to  ask  Mr.  Bennett,  ^^  Who  made  thee  a 
niler  and  a  judge  }^  What  must  be  his  reply  ?  "  My  own  pre- 
flunption.'*     Can  he  seriously  think  that  the  whole  Christian 
funilj  in  this  land  is  to  be  bound  by  the   unintelligible 
ttsons  of  an  Oxford  M.A.,  who  absolutely  knows  not  how 
to  distribute  the  nine  parts  of  speech  f    It  is  really  humiliating 
to  find  a  Christian  pundit^  who  has  not  yet  mastered  his^r^^ 
nidiments,  standing  up  in  the  presence  of  peers  and  states- 
inen,  and  persuading  them  that  he  is  a  trusty  keeper  of  their 
^xnueiences,  that  he  is  a  fit  pilot  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
helm  of  our  ecclesiastical  ship,  and  capable  of  steering  her 
dmmgfa  the  whirlpool  of  controversy  into  which  the  Oxford 
fanatios  have  so  recently  cast  her.     We  confess  ourselves  to 
be  amazed  that   senators,  peers,  and  other  escutchconed 
v^orthiesy  should  congregate  under  the  nose  of  a  man  whose 
c^MUiity  is  precisely  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  presumption. 
That  ladies,  befribbled  with  French  tawdry  and  other  foreign 
iMtgatelles,  should  resort  to  his  synagogue  to  exhibit  their 
toekers  of  broad  paint  and  their  shawls  oi  genuine  Cashmere,  we 
v<enot much  surprised,  since  St.  Paulas  Church,  Knightsbridge, 
tt  a  capital  place  for  such  an  exhibition,  the  area  being  large 
ttd  the  galleries  capacious ;  but  that  men,  with  brains  in  their 
oecipats  and  honesty  in  their  hearts,  should  congregate  within 
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the  walls  of  such  a  collt'gijitc  hazaar,  where  foreign  noveliies 
are  exhibited^  not  sold,  (except  it  should  be  those  patents  of 
privilege  endorsed  with  a  priest's  absolution,)  we  are  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

We  believe,  in  our  eouseiences,  that  if  the  great  Hooker 
were  now  alive,  he  would  blush  at  being  so  frequently  quoted 
to  favour  the  views  of  those  whom  he  must  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  to  be  non-evangelical  churchmen.  He  would  re- 
pudiate their  doctrines  and  disavow  their  homage.  His 
s])irit,  as  truced  in  his  writings,  did  not  confirm  the  theolo- 
gical theses  of  our  modern  "  Korah  and  his  company," 
but  was  diametricully  op]>osed  to  them.  Hooker  was  no 
admirer  of  the  lloniish  church  nor  of  any  of  its  extravagances. 
His  works  prove  this.  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  throughout 
the  wliole  course  of  its  argument,  goes  entirely  to  discredit 
popish  obsenances.  That  work  must  satisfy  any  reader  that 
its  great  author  never  coidd  have  tolerated  the  pranks  daily 
jilayed  in  the  celehrated  church  near  Belgrave-square.  Pick 
out  extracts,  and  you  may  prove  what  you  like  from  any 
author.  By  this  legerdemain  mode  of  quoting,  you  wight 
prove  from  the  Bible  that  Moses  hanged  himself^  and  JudaH 
divided  the  lied  Sea.  There  is  no  spiritual  alliance  be- 
twixt tlie  doctrines  of  Hooker  and  those  of  our  Knightsbridge 
incumbent.  Those  of  tlie  hrst  were  evangelical,  tliose  of  the 
last  are — what  you  will. 

Mr.  Bennett's  writings  would  lead  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion from  tliat  evidently  intended  by  the  Eeclesiastioid 
Polity.  His  observations  u})ou  ^'  another  objection  still  pre- 
vailing, which  is,  perha])s,  the  real  one  contained  in  all  the 
rest — 1  do  not  like  ity'  we  can  only  characterize  as  imperti- 
nent. To  describe  the  dislike  of  conscientious  Christians  to 
monkish  ceremonies  which  they  in  their  hearts  consider 
worse  than  desecrations  of  God's  temple,  as  ^*  being  totally 
unworthy  of  any  one  who  confesses  himself  to  be  a  member 
of  Christ's  holy  Catholic  Church,"  is  an  insult  to  every  one 
whose  honest  convictions  direct  him  to  worship  God  alter  the 
fashion  of  his  ancestors,  and  in  a  manner  recognised  by  the 
hierarchy  of  these  realms  for  die  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
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Host  we  be  **  totally  unworthy**  of  our  Christian  profession, 
because  we  choose  to  renounce  the  contemptible  ceremonies 
whieh  Mr.  Bennett  and  his  ecclesiastical  freemasons  would 
impose  upon  us  as  ritual  obligations?  Are  we  to  sit  on 
bare  boards  in  our  houses  of  prayer  only  because  they  did  so 
some  three  hundred  years  ago  ?  We  may  as  well  discard 
our  carpets  and  strew  rushes  on  our  floors,  because  the 
dnwing-room  of  my  Lord  Chancellor  was  so  coyered  in  the 
year  1591. 

Alas !  when  will  our  Christ-Church  graduate  give  over  his 
iodieatioiis  of  approaching  senility  ?     When  once*  his  voice 
goes,  be  will  say,  with  a  merry  wa^^  of  the  fifteenth  century — 
''For  my  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  hallooing  and  singing  of 
■Btbems ;"  and  in  order  to  vindicate  his  grey  hairs  from  the 
ballocinations  of  his  middle  age,  wo  can  fancy  him  taking  up 
tbe  iat  man's  parable — ^^  The  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judg- 
ment and  understanding ;  and  he  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a 
tbousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at  him.'* 
We  iie  told,  by  the  author  of  "  Principles  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  Considered,**  at  the  thirty-third  page  of  his 
diirteenth  lechtresemum — ^that  ^^there  are  three  rulers  and 
gmdes  of  our  habits  and  actions,  two  of  diem  false  guides, 
Ae  third  alone  fiuthfitl— public  opinion,  private  judgment^ 
uid  the  Church.**     It  is,  however,  intended  to  be  made  evi- 
dent in  this  very  ostentatious  volume,  that  the  only  faithful 
(/mde  of  oiur  *^  habits  and  actions,**  is  St.   PauVs   Church, 
Knightsbridge.     If  the  author  does  not  mean  his  own  church 
IS  representing  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  this  country,  then 
he  eondemns  it  altogether ;  since  tlie  true  Church,  turning  her 
back  upon  those  follies  which  he  nurses  into  petulant  and 
brawling  life,  is  foUowed  as  a  faithful  guide  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Christian  worshippers,  dissenters   only  excepted, 
and  those  who  are  drawn  by  a  magnetic  attraction  towards 
Rome,  and  disposed  to.  be  guided  by  her  formularies.     To 
talk  of  the  Church  by  a  miserable  figure  of  speech — a  con- 
temptible synecdoche — under  which  a  trumpery  pile  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belgravo-square  claims  to  be  at  once  her  model 
and  type,  is  about  as  preposterous  a  folly  as  to  call  a  paltry 


I  rtt-ricTi  I't"  :ii(  l*i-iiiiiii\c  ('liristiai)  Mcthodi^t^  tlir  Iumi^.  "1 
(j'mI  i.;il\  !m. ■,:!-.  !Ii^  >;nM'<'<l  iiainr  i<  tlicTi'  tnkrii  in '<  i!'- 
uiidtr  j)n'tt?ii(;i*  oi  doiii^;  liim  service. 

Mr.  Bennett  slioiild  state  distinctly  what  he  means  by  the 
Church  hefore  he  talks  of  her  discipline  and  the  obligations 
of  lier  niend)ers.  He  does  not  do  this,  but  baits  hb  theolo- 
gical hook  with  a  name  in  order  to  catch  those  gudgeons 
who  are  rapacious  enough  to  swallow  any  mouthful,  if  sea- 
soned with  the  veritable 

*^  Apostolic  salt, 
Which  popish  parsons  for  its  powers  exalt ; 
Keeping  the  souls  of  sinners  sweet. 
Just  OS  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat." 

Poor  man !  lie  affects  to  sneer  at  the  newspapers ;  but  take 
iieed,  Mr.  Bennett,  lest  you  bite  against  a  file.  You  may 
so(»fr  at  your  betters.  Those  nasty  wasps  who  fold  up  thetf 
stings  in  newspapers,  sting  with  a  vengeance  if  you  only 
touch  their  tails— don't  you,  then,  attempt  to  squeeze  them 
into  amenity,  for  fear  you  should  press  out  all  their  exco- 
riating secretions. 

Before  he  eoncludes,  our  author,  by  way  of  immortalizing 
the  name  of  Bennett,  gives  his  own  portrait,  and  we  must  do 
him  the  justiee  to  say  he  draws  it  to  the  life.     "  And  some, 
too,"  he  says,  "  will  have  a  mind  of  tlieir  own,"  (and  among 
these  he  is  a  very  prominent  personage,)  "  neither  listening 
to  wliat  is  said  one  way  or  the  otlier ;  but  chalking  out  their 
own  plans,  and  considering  every  question  by  the  Utile  hght 
that  is  within  their  own  intellects,"  (it  is  impossible  here  to 
mistake  the  original,)  "  will  neither  believe  nor  acknowledge 
anything  to  be  right  but  what  is  brought  within  their  own 
roinpassy     Here  he  stands  before  us,  bands,  surplice  and  all, 
as  like  as  the  crab  to  its  own  mother.     There  are  some  who 
have  a  mhul  of  their  own  ; — so  has  he — a  mind  like  a  drum, 
void  of  substance,  but  full  of  noise  and  wind.     He  is  con- 
tinually thum])ing  this  drum  to  prove  how  empty  it  is,  and 
how  sonorous  its  ni])-a-dub.     Then  he  "  chalks  out  his  own 
plans  and  considers  every  question  by  the  little  light  that  is 
tcithin  his  own  intellects.^''     Hie  light  is  here  so  little  that  he 
is  eontiiuially  groi)ing  in  the  dark. 


Xiiw  follows  Mr.   Bennett's   jxTorntion,  in  nnIiJcIi  there  i> 
iiiiihir  reason  nor  7nusu\  ^o  that  wc  leave  it  nntoncliecl. 

We  have   been   severe   upon  this  weak  production,   not 
because  it  is  weak,  but  because  we  think  it  mischievous. 
Many  other  persons,  whose  bore  of  mind  just  corresponds 
with  Mr.    Bennett's   barrely  arc    aping    his   follies.      The 
tribe,  indeed,  is  small,  but  it  is  noxious.     Folly,  like  other 
maladies,  is  contagious,  and  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
to  prevent  its  spreading.     Mr.  Bennett's  productions  pos- 
sess no   high  literary  qualities,  but  many  defects  of  the 
worst  kind.     Their  author  is  a  feeble  tliinker,  a  false  rea- 
soner,  a  dull  writer,  a  pitiable  divine ;  and  to  these  disqua- 
lifications he  superadds  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  his 
*eeidcnce.     We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  his  motives 
for  preaching  or  publishing,  as  we  do  not  pretend  to  penc- 
f        trate  them.     He  may,  perhaps,  intend  well.     He  may  be  an 
;        amiable  man — so  is  many  a  simpleton.  It  is  not  his  goodness 
^e  question^  but  his  wisdom.  We  repeat,  he  may  be  an  amiable 
Qun,  but  he  is  not  a  wise  one :  he  may  intend  to  do  good,  but 
be  doet  evil.     Such  is  our  judgment,  and,  as  conscientious 
Christians,  we  are  bound  to  arrest  this  evil  if  we  can.     So 
£ir  as  Mr.  Bennett  has  registered  his  own  weaknesses,  he 
bas  challenged  public  scrutiny  and  the  public  award  of  ap- 
proval or  condemnation.     We  give  ours  against  him  without 
any  qualification  whatever.     We  tliink  he  has  not  been  con- 
tending in  the  cause  of  God.  however  he  may  have  deceived 
himself.     He  has  our  good  wishes,  however.     We  wish  him 
less  presumption,  and  more  modesty.    We  wish  him  wiser, 
even  though,  in  his  plenary  possession  of  Christian  humanity, 
he  can  find  no  room  to  be  better.     And  he  shall  have  our 
prayers,  for  we  think  he  needs  them,  as  well  as  our  good 
wishes,  albeit  that  he  ^^  fasts  twice  in  the  week." 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  author  of  ^^  Principles  of  tiie 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  Considered,"  hoping  that  he  will  in 
future  forbear  to  palm  upon  our  ^^  household  of  faith^  the 
nostrums  of  the  empiric  for  the  prescriptions  of  the  physician. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


An  event  has  recently  occurred  in  Mr.  Bennett's  church, 
unparalleled,  we  venture  to  say,  since  the  period  of  our 
glorious  Kerormation.  A  Christian  priest  has  been  there 
denounced  by  a  reverend,  but  most  uncharitable,  and  there- 
fore most  unchristian  brother,  as  an  apostate,  vrhich  he  is 
not,  having  only  advanced  one  step  farther  in  the  same  path 
which  his  accuser  appears  to  be  pursuing.  He  has  thus 
been  defamed  in  the  house  of  God,  as  we  think  to  the 
scandal  of  the  Church,  if  not  to  his  deiamer^s  damage.  Such 
abominations  retdly  ought  to  be  proscribed.  The  time  is 
gone  by  when  a  petulant  functionary  of  oiu*  Lord's  "  Beautiful 
House"  may  assail  with  impunity  tlie  character  of  a  man,  only 
because  that  man  has  conscientiously  exercised  his  free  will 
in  taking  an  unhai)])y  journey  from  Knightsbridge  to  Rome. 
The  ])ublic  voice  will  be  raised,  more  or  less  loudly,  against 
so  arrogant  and  portentous  an  assumption  of  ecclesiastical 
privilege.  It  is  really  monstrous  that  such  an  act  of  spiritual 
tyranny  should  be  tolerated  in  this  Protestant  land.  If  any- 
thing was  wanting  to  convince  us  of  Mr.  Bennett's  Roman 
Catholicity^  his  solemn  denunciation  of  Mr.  Chirol  from  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Knightsbridge,  has  filled  up  the 
void,  and  completed  our  convictions.  None  but  himself^ 
save  a  minister  of  the  Pope,  would  presume  to  commit  such 
an  act  of  ecclesiastical  despotism. 

We  have  read  the  reverend  preacher's  sermon  containing 
the  libel  of  apostacy  upon  his  late  curate,  together  with  that 
gentleman's  reply,  he  being  reverend  no  longer;  and  our 
opinion  ceitainly  is,  that  he  is  much  the  more  candid  man. 
He  has  sacrificed  his  prospects  to  the  delusive  promptings  of 
a  weak  but  upright  conscience ;  his  reviler,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  the  temporalities  of  two  churches,  with  a  conscience  the 
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^hile  resting  in  most  unim)naus  repose  under  the  consecrated 

'>urdcn.    He  has  taken  from  Paul  to  pay  Barnabas,  and  has 

^riitilj  established  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  against  both. 

Inhere  is  wisdom  in  this,  though  it  is  worldly  wisdom ;  there 

i^  policy  in  it,  though  it  is  worldly  policy ;  there  is  gain  in  it, 

^ough  it  is  worldly   gain;  still,   we  censure   neither  the 

^^issdom,  the  policy,  nor  the  gain.     They  are,  each  and  all, 

^^(^timate  temporal  issues,  and  we  trust  their  possessor 

**ill  live  to  enjoy  them :  we  do,  however,  protest  against  the 

^^Uindal  of  making  them  the  instruments  of  abuse  in  any 

^nn  or  under  any  modification  whatever. 

We  hold  the  language  of  Mr.  Bennett's  sermon  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  pulpit  It  is  indecently  coarse,  uncharitably 
^vere,  and  unbecomingly  vituperative.  The  reverend  Censor 
^ligmatizeB  his  once  dear  brother,  the  late  twin  of  his  catholic 
bosom,  as  a  traitor  and  an  apostate;  declares  that  he  is  for- 
9wam;  that  he  is  **  lost  to  everything  honourable  and  just;** 
that  **  he  has  plunged  recklessly,  and  with  judicial  blindness, 
into  the  depths  of  sin,  the  fruits  of  tohich  eternity  onfy  can 
diBcloser 

This,  we  presume,  is  a  gentle  mode  of  enunciating  Mr. 
Benneti'B  CathoUc  commination.  It  is,  truly,  shocking 
eBoogh  aajrwhere,  and  abominable  everywhere,  but  much 
more  so  in  the  house  of  Ood.  No  words  can  measure  its 
exorbitant  impropriety.  And  this  man  is  a  Christian  minister! 
He  further  says — ^with  reference  to  that  ill-used  person  by 
whom  he  has  raised  himself  to  such  unenviable  notoriety — 
^  Let  the  stain  be  now  washed  out.  Let  us  purge  it,  and  cast 
it  frmn  Iff,  as  the  offscouring  ofJQtliy  by  which  we  have  been 
polhaed  for  a  lame,  as  by  God*s  wilV^  It  is  by  God's  veill, 
Oiccording  to  this  gifted  divine,  that  he  and  his  flock  have 
been  polluted  by  the  offscouring  of  filth!  We  need  make  no 
fiutber  comment  on  phrases  so  gross  and  intemperate,  not  to 
say  blasphemous.  The  grossness  of  the  abuse  sufficiently 
ecnfirms  the  weakness  of  the  cause  it  was  employed  to 
bolster.  Whatever  might  have  been  Mr.  ChiroFs  ofiences, 
the  pulpit  was  the  last  place  in  which  they  should  have  been 
so  inquisitorially  examined  and  abused.  But  this  calumniated 
gendeman  denies  both  Mr.  Bennett's  facts  and  his  conclu- 
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sions ;  and  wc  arc  bound  to  confess,  that  the  declared  culprit 
appears  to  us,  after  reading  his  vindication  and  his  accuser's 
char^^e,  to  be  the  more  respectable,  as  he  certainly  is  the  more 
gentle,  man  of  the  two. 

In  this  ill-assorted  composition,  called  "  Apostacy,"  it 
will  appear  that  its  reverend  author  has  not  improved 
either  in  his  grammar  or  in  his  logic,  since  he  so  sadly 
scandalized  the  parts  of  speech  in  "  Principles  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  Considered.'*  He  commences  his  more 
recent  specimen  of  bad  divinity  as  follows : — "  The  links  and 
bunds  by  wliich  society  is  held  together,  order  preserved, 
and  the  duties  of  life  carried  on,  are  so  very  minute  and 
delicate,  that  in  many  cases  they  are  imperceptible,  just  as 
in  the  human  body  the  fibres,  muscles,  and  nerves,  by  which 
the  actions  of  the  limbs  are  regulated,  arc  imperceptible. 
And  yet,  minute  and  imperceptible  as  they  are,  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  whole  system  depends  upon  their  acciurate 
])resorvati()n.  All  are  intertwined  and  laced  in,  one  with 
auDther,  like  network.  You  cannot  displace  one  portion  ol 
the  network  without  disidacing  it  all;  you  cannot  make  a 
rent  in  one  part  of  it,  without  lacerating  it  all.  It  is  a 
ravelled  mass  of  infinitely  various  interests,  objects,  hopeSj 
fears,  j)ursuits.  Take  hold  of  the  mass,  and  attempt  to 
unravel  it,  and  wheresoever  you  lay  your  hand,  you  teai 
holes,  and  cut,  and  wound,  and  destroy  it" 

At  the  very  outset  our  author  trips  like  a  mule  that  hu 
not  yet  learnt  his  paces.  "  The  links  and  bands  by  which 
society  is  held  together,  order  is  preserved,  and  the  duties  oi 
life  IS  carried  on,"  &c.  These  links  and  bands,  he  continues 
to  say,  '^  are  so  minute  and  delicate,  that  in  many  cases  thej 
are  imperceptible,  just  as  in  the  human  body,  the  fibres, 
muscles,  and  nerves,  by  which  the  actions  of  the  limbs  are  re- 
gulated, are  imperceptible,  and  yet,  minute  and  imperceptible 
as  they  are,'*  (qy.  the  links  and  bands  of  society  ?)  "  the  bealtfa 
and  vitality  of  the  whole  system  depends  upon  their  accurate 
preser^-ation.  All  are  intertwined  **  (qy.  the  links  and  bands 
of  society?)  ^^and  laced  in  one  another  like  network.  You 
cannot  displace  one  portion  of  the  network,  without  dis- 
placing it  all ;''  (qy .  all  tlie  links  and  bands  of  society  .^)  ^  yoi 
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cannot  make  a  rent  in  one  part  of  it^**  (qy.  th^  links  and 
bands  of  society  ?)  ^^  without  lacerating  it  all.  It  is  a  ravelled 
niass"  (the  links  and  bands  of  society,  beyond  question)  "  of 
infinitely  various  interests,  objects,  hopes,  fears,  pursuits,''  ad 
/hum. 

Now  in  this  dim  and  confused  web  of  words  and  thoughts, 
^e  two  dominant  ideas  strike  so  hard  against  each  other, 
^at  both  are  shattered  to  pieces,  and  nothing  is  left  us  to 
**  gather  up**  but  their  discordant  elements.     If  *^  the  links 
Qnd  bands  of  society''  are  to  be  taken  as  the  figure  running 
through  this  dislocated  paragraph,  then  these  links  and  bands 
^  are  intertwined  and  laced  in  one  another  like  network — 
you  cannot  make  a  rent  in  one  part  of  it  without  lacerating 
it  all."     If^  however,  '<  the  fibres,  muscles,  and  nerves  of  the 
boman  body,"  constitute  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bennett's  propo- 
sition, then  it  is  predicated  of  these  fibres,  muscles,  and 
nerves,  that  they  are  ^*  a  ravelled  mass  of  infinitely  various 
interests,  objects,  hopes,  fears,  pursuits."    Alas !  that  such  a 
^writer  should  be  permitted  to  put  the  bandage  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
divinity  over  any  eyes  but  his  own !     He  squints  logically — 
that  is,  he  looks  awry — ^if  he  does  not  physically ;  so  that  it 
is  hard  to  tell  what  he  aims  at  while  framing  the  links  and 
bands  of  society  into  Catholic  network. 

We  do  not  take  our  judgment  to  be  a  harsh  one,  when  we 
say  that  it  would  disgrace  any  national  school,  except  the 
national  school  of  St  Barnabas ;  in  which  we  presume  it 
will  be  found,  according  to  the  Roman  maxim,  that  ^^  Igno- 
rance is  the  mother  of  devotion." 

^  But,"  Mr.  Bennett  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  upon  what  basis  or 
groundwork  is  this  tangled  mass  bound  together  ?"  First,  he 
calls  ^the  links  and  bands  of  society  a  network,"  which  is 
not  necessarily  tangled  any  more  than  arc  the  fibres,  muscles, 
and  nerves  of  the  human  body;  then  he  calls  them  a 
''tangled  mass."  But  in  truth  society  is  not  so,  either 
literally  or  figuratively.  It  is  an  organized  community, 
composed  of  many  parts,  indeed,  but  all  distinct  and  subser- 
rient,  working  out  the  grand  aims  for  which  society  exists. 
Of  those  parts,  it  is  true,  some  arc  infirm,  some  healthy ;  never- 
tlielcss,  all  tending  to  the  one  great  end — namely,  human 
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In  iH  lit.  'J'h:u  ilir  i-ud  i.s  not  attaiiii-d  in  its  plniarv  acoom- 
plishinciit,  (U'ponds  u])on  causes  too  minute  and  varied  to  be 
(*volvcd  in  tliis  brief  dis(]uisition. 

Mr.  liennett  proceeds  to  exliibit  his  definition  of  faith, 
drawn  out,  in  the  course  of  exemplification,  into  sundry  par- 
ticulars, finally  arriving  at  his  conclusions  as  the  royal 
domesticlan/  is  reported  to  have  done  when  he  discovered 
that Jiefu  were  not  lobsters.  Our  reverend  etj'mologist — having 
looked  through  Mr.  Newman^s  theological  microscope,  which 
that  honest  gentleman  left  behind  him  when  he  went 
piously  over  to  the  scarlet  gentlewoman  dwelling  under  the 
])rotectic)n  of  a  Roman  bishop — represents  Christian  Faith  as 
being  a  mere  connnon  cypher.  The  author  of  "  Apostacy" 
is  certainly  indebted  to  the  author  of  "  tract  ninety"  for  his 
new  view  of  Faith,  which  is  a  view  so  narrow  that  it  has 
hardly  breadth  enough  to  render  it  perceptible.  It  is  the 
mere  circumference  of  a  circle,  having  neither  extension, 
beginning,  nor  end. 

Mr.  Bennett  tells  us,  faith  is  mere  tnut.  By  such  sort  of 
tru.st,  a  man  figures  on  a  December  Sunday  upon  the  ice  in 
Hyde-park,  is  deceived  by  the  treacherous  solid  which 
cracks  under  liis  heels,  and  he  is  most  deservedly  soused  into 
the  nuiddy  liquid  beneath.  Our  author  exemplifies  this 
doctrine  of  pseudo-catholicism  by  the  trust  we  reciprocally 
exercise  as  mutually  dependent  agents.  You  have,  as  he 
very  sapiently  observes,  faith  in  your  physician,  your  lawyer, 
your  cook ;  still,  in  spite  of  his  dictuniy  though  we  assent  to 
its  truth  in  the  concrete,  we  will  ask,  if,  in  all  cases,  a  man 
would  be  disposed  to  trust  his  wife  to  the  one,  his  purse  to 
the  other,  or  tlie  key  of  his  wine-cellar  to  tlie  last  ?  Though 
physicians  and  lawyers  may  be  in  general  honourable  men, 
and  cooks  honest  women,  there  are  certainly  many  of  the 
first,  and  more  of  the  last,  the  very  reverse  of  both;  yet  have 
tlieir  patients,  clients,  and  dupes  that  faith  in  them  which  Mr. 
Bennett  indicates  as  representing  our  faith  in  God.  Such  faith 
is  surely  altogether  beside  St.  Paul's  definition — that  it  is  "  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen."  This  is  the  inspired  apostle's 
view.  Our  uninspired  priest's  view  shows  it  to  be  the 
evidence  of  things  seen — physic,  parchments,  and  bread  And 
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butter.^  WUoh  !•  right,  St  Paul  or  Mr.  Bennett  ?  If  die 
latter,  then  the  former  eould  not  have  been  inspired,  and  was 
therefore  an  impostor. 

Silt  can  our  Knightsbridge  divine  be  reallj  in  earnest 

wbea  he  puts  our  jEuth  in  man  and  our  fiuth  in  God  on  pre- 

^^i&ely  the  same  fiooting  ?   Faith  in  God  is  truly  trust,  but  it 

i«   something  more ;   it  is  that  trust  involving  conviction, 

^hieh  our  faith  in  man  rejects.     No  patient,  for  instance,  is 

^oimmeed  that  the  physician  can  cure  his  malady;  no  criminal 

^^  eonvinced  that  the  lawyer  can  secure  him  from  the  hulks 

Of  the  drop ;  no  sybarite  is  conrinced  that  the  president  of 

Iub  kitchen  will  never  spoil  his  sauce.    And  such  trust  or 

^ith  as  this  your  English  Catholics — as  they  call  themselves, 

Pvr  fxctf&iic»— demand  from  erring  and  infirm  humanity  to- 

^^rards  the  great  God  of  the  universe; — ^that  we  are  to  believe 

in  Him  as  we  believe  in  our  doctors,  attorneys,  e^nd /emmes  de 

tnimne»    This  sort  of  teaching  may  do  well  enough,  perhaps, 

for  St  PauFs,  Knightsbridge,  but  if  the  bread  of  life  there 

prepared  is  made  of  such  chaff  as  this,  we  should  not  be 

surprised  to  find  shortly  a  spiritual  famine  in  that  most 

fiishionable  neighbourhood.    Before  Mr.  Newman  winnowed 

his  grain,  and  took  it  over  to  Rome,  he  did  occasionally  mix 

up  some  oom  with  his  husks;  but  he  is  now  casting  all  the 

former  to  dogs,  and  has  left  only  the  latter  to  Mr.  Bennett 

and  his  co-funotionarieB,  who  are  perpetually  undergoing  the 

purgatory  of  manducation  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 

unable  to  perform  this  natural  duty  for  themselves. 

We  are  now  about  to  approach  the  most  reprehensible 
part  of  the  Knightsbridge  preacher's  ^  Apostacy."  We  have 
read  it  with  the  calmest  attention,  and  can  arrive  at  no  other 
Qunolusion  than  that  he  holds  marriage  and  Holy  Orders  to 
be  aacraments.  If  he  denies  our  conclusion  to  be  just,  we  must 
beg  him  to  state  his  real  views  in  more  intelligible  English. 
We  can  be  expected  to  give  no  other  interpretation  to  his 
words  than  that  which  they  obviously  import  In  page  5 
he  puts  marriage  and  baptism  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  as 
if  they  were  alike  co-essential  and  co-ordinate.  Having  next 
pointed  out  the  mystical  nature  of  baptism,  its  sacramental 
character,  the  aacred  obligation  of  this  covenant,  ratified  by 
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(ho  bh^ssod  Trinity,  and  thu8,  solemnly  binding  upon  all 
iK'lit'vors — he  says,  "the  liko  with  marriage.'*     He  draws  a 
miiuito,  thong])  clumsy  i)aranel,  showing  that  the  one  has  all 
(ho  sauriunental  features  of  tlie  other.     His  language  is,  in- 
doi'd,  tliroughoiit  i>o])tT])loxing  and  involved,  that  frequently 
liis  similitud(*s  have  no  i)erceptiblc  resemblance.     No  doubt 
tlic  intention  is  to  insinuate  a  spiritual  equality  between  the 
two  rites  ;  the  one  being  "  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  ordained  by  Christ  himself;'*  the 
other  decidedly  not.  'i'hus  it  is  that  the  party,  of  whose  eccle- 
siasiioul  aims  th(*  serunm  now  under  our  notice  is,  in  a  mea- 
sure, th(^  jivowed   ex])onent,  embraces  every  opportunity  of 
raking  from  th(^  (hist  of  oblivion  the  fragments  of  an  exploded 
system,  to  hinl  them  against  the  fair  citadel  of  our  faith,  now 
so  admirable  in  its  proportions  and  so  beautiful  in  its  sj^m- 
metry.    1'hey  are  continually,  but  covertly,  rasping  the  Wtals 
of  our  Protestant  constitution,  and  exciting  them  into  active 
inflammation  by  tliis  insidious,  but  dangerous,  attrition. 

With  rcferenei*  lo  Mr.  Bennett's  non-natural  exposition 
of  marriage  we  may  observe,  as  a  singular  fact,  tliat  in  llo- 
man-catholic  countries,  where  tliis  covenant  is  held  to  be  a 
sacrament,  the  matrimonial  bond  is  practically  less  bind- 
ing than  in  any  other  countries  upon  earth,  whether  ciri- 
liy.ed  or  savage.  In  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  mar- 
riage tie  is  continually  ruptured  without  a  stigma  being 
attached  either  by  political  or  S])iritual  teachers.  In  Chris- 
tian countries  only,  where  the  rite  of  marriage  is  not  held  to 
be  a  sacrament,  nuptial  pledges  are  maintained  inviolably. 
We  s])eak  not  of  exceptions,  as  they  only  confinn  the  rule. 

From  ])age  five  to  seven,  we  have  holy  orders  united  with 
baptism  and  marriage  in  the  category  of  sacraments.  The 
former  is  defmitelv  exhibited  as  a  sacramental  rite.  Mr. 
lienneit's  words  expressly  are  "  tlie  sacramental  rite  of  holy 
orders." 

At  page  6  we  read,  "  Holy  Orders  is  the  taking  up  of  our 
individual  baptism^  and  becoming  baptized  in  the  baptism 
with  which  Christ  was  baptized — hhodj  and  drinhinff  of  the 
cup  out  of  which  Christ  drank — tvarx,^^  Now,  is  not  this  an 
absurd   confounding  of  shadow  witli  substance  i     For  the 
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sake  of  producing  a  resemblance  betwixt  Holj  Orders  and 
ooe  of  oor  uniYersally  recognised  sacraments,  the  author  of 
"Apostacy"  contemplates  a  figuradvc  baptism  of  blood,  and 
^Jiffurative  drinking  of  the  cup  of  tears,  in  order  to  work  out 
a  parallel  between  the  visible  sign  of  the  true  sacrament  and 
a  mere  metaphorical  sign  of  the  fodse.  In  the  Lord's  Supper, 
we  hafe  actually  the  cup  presented ;  but  in  Holy  Orders 
there  is  no  "  outward  and  visible  sign"  sacramont(dly  exhi- 
bited, except  in  the  morbid  imagination  of  our  incumbent  of 
St  Paul's  Church,  Knightsbridge,  who  sees  in  Holy  Orders 
alNq)tifim  of  £/oac/ and  a  Eucharist  of  tearsy  while  no  true 
oharehman  distinguishes  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Again,  our  Christ-Church  divine  tells  us  that  ^  Holy  Orders 

i>  the  taking  vp  of  our  individual  marriage^    Here,  again, 

inaniage  and  Holy  Orders  are  taken  up,  placed  with  baptism 

^^foa  a  Roman  tripod,  and  kneaded  together  into  a  catholic 

^'^^tdiety  for  the  sake  of  those  who  patronize  the  choral  scr- 

t^  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Knightsbridge.     But,  with  all  the 

twaddle  about  marriage,  in  "  Apostacy,  a  Sermon,"  &o.,  we 

would  ask  its  author — who  has  actually  worked  his  argument 

^  such  tumid  ambiguity,  that  it  has  expired  of  surfeit — if 

b  really  believes  what  he  writes  ?     If  he  does,  we  pity  him ; 

if  be  does  not^  we  commend  him  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  with 

oor  veiy  best  compliments. 

We  shall  now  close  our  strictures  with  a  few  remarks  on 
Uir.  Bennett's  implied  representation  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
We  understand  Idm  to  maintain  the  actual  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  in  that  sacrament.  How  otherwise  are  we  to  in- 
terpret the  following  sentence  ? — ^^  Can  we  understand  any- 
thing so  fearfully  dreadful  as — this  eatinff  with  his  mouth  the 
body,  and  drinking  with  his  lips  the  blood,  of  his  crucified  Re- 
deemer^ &a  Why  use  such  extraordinary  phrases,  if  he  did 
not  intend  to  imply  some  extraordinary  meaning?  Why 
confound  a  natural  and  sunple  idea  with  a  non-natural  and 
complex  ?  Why  puzzle  little  wits  with  big  words,  if  they 
axe  really  to  go  for  nothing  ?  If  neither  transubstantiation 
uor  consubstantiation  was  in  the  writer's  mind  when  he  in- 
scribed &e  words  last  quoted,  it  behoves  him  at  once  expli- 
ridy  to  declare  it.    We  shall  never  believe  him  until  he  does. 


His  statcinriit,  litcniUy  ('x:])()un(lc(l,  is  untnic.  Wc  \ni(M|ui- 
V()(';illv  (Iciiv  t]i;n  tlic  (Mniiinniucaiit  /v/A<?  irifJi  his  nmnHi  thr 
body,  and  drinks  witJi  his  /ij)s  tliu  blood,  of  his  crucified  lle- 
deemer.  He  eats  with  his  month  and  drinks  with  his  lips 
tliose  "  creatures  of  bread  and  wine"  exclusively,  which  re- 
present the  body  and  blood.  The  whole  form  of  consecra- 
tion shows  it — nay,  the  very  words  express  it — "  Grant  that 
we,  receiving  these  thy  creatures  of  bread  and  wine^  according 
to  thy  Son,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  holy  institution,  in  re- 
membrance of  his  death  and  passion,  may  be  partakers  of 
his  most  blessed  body  and  blood."  It  is  hence  clear  that 
the  tt/picaly  not  the  actual  body  and  blood,  are  eaten  at  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  our  "  Catechism,"  the  **  thing  signified" 
in  this  sacrament  is  declared  to  be  "  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  which  are  verily  and  indeed  takerC^  (not  eaten)  "  and 
rccdved  by  THE  faithful,"  &c.  If  the  body  of  Christ  was 
actually  eaten,  it  would  be  actually  eaten  by  the  unfaithful 
as  well  as  by  the  faithful,  all  of  whom  would  alike  manducate 
and  swallow  it. 

Again,  it  is  afHrmed  in  our  Catechism,  that  the  benefits 
whereof  we  are  partakers  in  the  Eucharist  are,  "  a  strength- 
ening and  refreshing  of  our  souls  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  as  our  bodies  arc  by  the  bread  and  wine,"  not  bread 
and  wine  generally,  be  it  observed,  but  the  bread  and  wine 
especially  consecrated  and  there  present  to  represent  Christ's 
blessed  body  and  blood. 

The  rest  of  this  publication — grossly  unbecoming,  as  de- 
livered from  a  place  dedicated  to  God's  service — contains 
further  scarcely  anything  but  the  most  unworthy  abuse  of 
poor,  imhappy  Mr.  Chirol,  whom  we  consign  to  public  sym- 
pathy, leaving  Mr.  Bennett  to  his  own  compunction. 


T.  C.  8*vUl.  Printer,  4.  Chmkloi  StrecC,  Corent  aardm. 
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CONGE     D'E  LIRE 


^^He  Congi  (TElire,  or  permission  to  elect,  is  a  well- 

^own  oflBcial  document  proceeding  from  the  Crown 

^^  answer  to  a  humble  supplication  made,  or  supposed 

*o  have  been  made  *,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  upon 

^  Vacancy  occurring  in  their  see,  and  in  which  they 

^k  "  leave  and  licence,  to  elect  another  Bishop  or 

Castor/*     In  the  ConglS  ^J^ire  that  leave  is  granted, 

^d  no  restriction  or  condition  e:i(pressed  or  implied 


^th regard  to  their  choice  but  this — "that  they  elect 
such  a  person  for  their  Bishop  and  Pastor  as  may  be 
devoted  to  God,  and  useful  and  faithful  to  the  So- 
vereign and  the  Realm."  So  far  all  is  clear;  but 
tliis  permission  to  elect  according  to  their  own  good 
pleasure  is  accompanied  by  a  "  Letter  Missive,"  not 
<tiy  naming  and  recommending  to  them  a  particular 
individual,  but  requiring  them  **  to  proceed  to  their 
election  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 

*  It  was  stated  at  Hereford  that  no  supplication  whatever  had 
Iwen  made. 
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realm,"  This  is  in  ofFoct  a  command  to  elect  the 
person  recommended  and  named ;  for,  unless  they  do 
so,  they  become  subjected  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  realm  to  a  punishment  so  severe  as  to  deprive 
them,  if  not  of  life  itself,  yet  of  almost  every  thing 
that  can  make  life  valuable  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view.  When  the  election  has  been  thus  made,  a 
similar  mandate  is  issued  bv  the  Crown  to  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  the  province,  "  requiririjy  and  strictly  com- 
manding him,  by  the  faith  and  allegiance  by  which 
he  stands  bound  to  the  Sovereign,  to  confirm  the  said 
election  and  to  consecrate "  the  Bishop  elect.  This 
rite  of  consecration  demands,  for  its  due  celebration, 
the  presence  and  participation  of  the  Archbishop,  or 
his  substitute,  and  two  other  Bishops.  Disobedience 
to  the  mandate  in  any  one  of  the  three,  subjects  them 
to  the  same  penalties  as  disobedience  to  the  Letter 
Missive. 

Much  has  lately  been  said  about  the  violation  of 
the  consciences  of  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Canons,  by 
thus  compelling  them,  under  the  terrors  of  a  Prce- 
munire,  to  elect,  confirm,  and  consecrate  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  nominated  to  a  vacant  diocese  by  the 
Crown,  even  though  the  appointment  may  appear  to 
them  to  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  religion, 
the  Church,  and  the  realm.  Considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  complaints  made  are  somewhat  exaggerated. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  first  place,  for  any 
man  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  condition  upon 
which  he  accepted  the  situation  he  holds  in  our  Ec- 


clesiastical  Establishment.  He  was  bound,  and  so 
must  be  pronounced,  to  have  made  himself  fully  aware, 
when  he  became  a  Bishop,  Dean,  or  Canon,  of  the 
severe  penalties  denounced  against  him  by  law  should 
he  refuse  to  confirm  such  nominations  as  it  might 
please  the  Sovereign  to  make.  He  may  have  clutched 
his  preferment,  too  thoughtless  of  the  consequences 
such  a  refusal  entails ;  but  he  cannot  with  any  fairness 
urge  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  these  conse- 
quences, or  plead  that  the  unpleasant  duty  has  come 
upon  him  by  surprise.  He  ought  to  have  inquired  and 
reflected  upon  what  he  might  be  called  upon  to  do, 
before  he  placed  himself  in  the  situation  which  de- 
mands the  doing  of  it. 

2.  It  is  equally  unreasonable  for  any  dignitary  to 
plead  that  he  conscientiously  objects  to  the  power  now 
lodged  in  the  Crown  of  enforcing  the  appointment  of 
its  nominees,  and  deems  it  inconsistent  with  the  first 
and  inalienable  privileges  of  the  Christian  church. 
If  so,  his  conscience  ought  to  have  dictated  to  him  the 
propriety  of  refusing  the  Bishopric,  Deanery,  or  Ca- 
nonry  he  holds,  or  of  resigning  it  so  soon  as  he 
embraced  his  present  opinion,  and  thus  avoiding  the 
appearance  of  sanctioning  a  state  of  things  which  from 
his  heart  he  condemns.  For  the  acceptance  of  such 
stations  is  not  compulsory :  it  is  rather  notorious 
that,  in  almost  every  instance,  they  are  either  an- 
xiously sought  or  thankfully  received.  Whoever, 
therefore,  has  accepted  or  retains  his  spiritual  prefer- 
ment, under  the  law  as  it  now  exists  and  has  for 
ages  existed,  must  be  understood  to  have  virtually 


declared  that  he  does  not  conscientiously  object,  as  a 
general  principle,  to  the  iSovereign's  prerogative  of 
nominating  and  enforcing  the  election  and  consecra- 
tion of  such  persons  as  he  or  she  may  think  fit  and 
proper  for  the  Episcopate.  There  can  have  been 
little  honesty  in  the  minds  of  those  who  took  their 
places  in  the  Established  Church,  with  a  conscience 
determinately  averse  to  the  terms  upon  which  they 
were  to  be  held,  and  who  have  continued  to  enjoy 
their  honours  and  emoluments  notwithstanding  such 
terms.  They  ought  at  least  to  have  openly  protested 
against  the  conditions  imposed,  before  they  accepted 
the  proflPercd  dignities.  It  would  then  have  been  in 
the  power  of  the  oflPerer  to  withdraw  his  offer,  or,  if 
he  persevered  in  his  appointment,  to  know  his  man 
and  be  prepared  for  his  future  conduct. 

3.  There  is,  however,  another  case,  and  of  a  very 
different  kind,  which  may  be  supposed,  and  must  next 
be  examined.  A  man  may  neither  be  ignorant  of, 
nor  in  conscience  opposed  to,  the  conditions  under 
which  he  accepted  and  keeps  his  preferment.  He 
may,  in  fact,  have  received,  and  still  keep  it,  under  the 
full  persuasion  that  his  conscience  would  never  be 
disturbed :  for,  though  the  Crown  has  the  power,  he 
may  have  conceived  that  it  would  never  exercise  its 
prerogative  in  favour  of  any  one  against  whom  any 
solid  objection  could  be  raised.  Yet  in  some  par- 
ticular instance  this  persuasion  may  prove  imfounded, 
and  the  person  nominated  be  such,  that  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  dignitary  tells  him  he  is  utterly 
unfit  for  the  episcopal  office.    Is  it  not  then  a  positive 
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Tiolation  of  the  conscience  of  that  dignitary  to  en- 
force upon  him,  hy  such  heavy  penalties/ the  election 
of  that  nominee  as  fit  and  proper  for  the  oflSce  to 
which  he  is  named?  Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  the 
whole  process  of  the  election  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
clearly  to  show  that  no  responsibility  does,  or  was 
ever  intended  to,  rest  upon  those  who  are  called  elec- 
tors, for  the  acts  they  have  to  perform  in  agreeing 
to  certain  documents,  which  the  legislature  has 
thought  desirable,  but  yet  not  pronounced  essential, 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  Crown's  nomination  of  a 
Bishop.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  the  duty  of  going  through 
the  form  of  an  election  may,  like  many  other  legal 
duties,  be  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  one ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  violate  a  man's  conscience,  which 
I  think,  in  all  its  conclusions,  acts  upon  the  ground 
of  being  responsible  for  the  act  to  be  performed.  The 
question  is,  at  any  rate,  worth  an  inquiry ;  and,  in  order 
to  understand  what  the  law  really  means  by  the 
course  now  pursued  in  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  it 
will  be  expedient  to  consider  how  it  came  into  its 
present  state. 

Blackstone  informs  us,  that  spiritual  benefices  at 
first  were  universally  donatives,  but  that  the  nomina- 
tion to  bishoprics,  an  ancient  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
was  wrested  from  Henry  the  First,  and  seemingly  con- 
ferred on  the  Chapters  belonging  to  each  See.  By  means, 
however,  of  frequent  appeals  to  Rome,  and  other  ca- 
nonical devices,  it  was  eventually  vested  in  the  Pope. 
To  check  the  increasing  evil  of  these  and  other  papal 
usurpations,  the  statutes  of  Praemunire  were  framed, 
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and  the  severest  ])ei)alties  enacted  agc^nst  every  en- 
couragement of  the  papal  power,  upon  the  just  but 
now  neglected  consideration,  that  all  "such  encou- 
ragement is  a  diminution  of  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  and  robs  it  of  that  obedience  which  consti- 
tutionally belongs  to  the  King  alone/' 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  penalties  of 
Praemunire  were  not  only  extended  to  more  papal 
abuses  than  before ;  but,  "  in  order  to  restore  to  the 
King  in  effect  the  nomination  of  vacant  bishoprics, 
and  yet  t^eep  up  tite  established  JonnSy^*  it  was  en- 
acted by  statute,  that  if  any  Dean  or  Member  of  a 
ChaptcT  should  refuse  to  elect,  or  any  Bishop  to  con- 
secrate, the  person  named  by  the  King,  they  should 
fall  within  the  penalties  of  the  statutes  of  Praemunire. 
It  is  clear,  from  the  phrase  printed  in  italics,  that 
Blackstone  considered  the  mode  prescribed  for  the 
election  and  consecration  of  Bishops  to  have  been  in- 
tended only  to  com})ly  with  the  usual  forms,  and  not  to 
confer  upon  the  persons  involved  in  those  acts  any  dis- 
cretionary power.  Bishops  and  Chapters  are  looked 
upon — and  it  is  the  same  in  many  other  cases — as  the 
instruments  for  carryhig  the  laws  into  effect,  and  as 
little  answerable  for  the  propriety  of  the  act  in  which 
they  are  engaged  as  is  the  officer  who  executes  a 
writ  he  knows  to  be  unjust,  or  the  agent  who  inflicts 
a  punishment  awarded  by  the  judge,  but  which  he 
thinks  to  be  undeserved. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  borne  out  by  the  words  of 
the  statute  itself.  It  professes  to  have  been  framed 
to  determine  what  was  not  before  plainly  and  cer- 


tainly  expressed,  namely,  **  in  what  manner  ancjl 
fashion  Archbishops  and  Bishops  should  be  electedi, 
presented,  invested,  and  consecrated."  Their  election 
is  to  be  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  inserting  in  the 
proper  document  the  name  of  the  Crown's  nominee, 
and  no  other ;  and,  to  show  that  this  kind  of  election 
is  a  'mere  compliance  with  custom,  and  not  meant  to 
confer  any  discretion  or  substantial  privilege  of  judg- 
ing of  the  nominee's  fitness,  the  Crown  has  reserved 
to  itself  the  power,  if  the  electors  merely  "  defer  or 
delay  their  election  above  twelve  days,'*  of  nominating 
and  presenting  at  its  liberty  and  pleasure,  and  by  its 
letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  such  a  person  as 
it  may  think  fit  and  convenient  for  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity. In  other  words,  it  may  either  appoint  the  same 
person  already  nominated,  or  another  in  his  place, 
and  that  without  any  further  reference  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter — a  course  implying  most  decidedly  that 
they  are  appealed  to  only  in  their  official  character. 
This  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  repealed  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  that  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Among 
other  reasons  for  the  repeal,  the  following  is  assigned : 
that  the  elections  of  Bishops  by  Deans  and  Chapters 
"  be  in  very  deed  no  elections,  but  only  by  a  writ  of 
Conge  iPElire  have  colours,  shadows,  and  pretences 
of  election,  serving,  nevertheless,  to  no  purpose,  and 
seeming  also  derogatory  and  prejudicial  to  the  King's 
prerogative  royal,  to  whom  only  appertaineth  the  col- 
lation and  gift  of  all  Archbishoprics  and  Bishoprics, 
and  sufiragan  Bishoprics  within  his  dominions."  In 
so  stronger  or  more  definite  and  intelligible  words 
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could  the  view  taken  by  the  ruling  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical powers  of  that  time  be  declared  than  by  these; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  can  be  otherwise 
interpreted  than  as  stating  their  conviction  that  the 
statute  of  25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  20,  contemplated  Deans 
and  Chapters  as  responsible  for  nothing  more  than  a 
formal  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate,  and  did  not 
regard  their  "  shadow  of  an  election "  as  including 
their  conscientious  approval  of  the  royal  nominee. 
Nor  is  this  interpretation  at  all  disturbed  by  the  sub- 
sequent restoration,  under  Elizabeth,  of  that  mode  of 
electing  Bishops  still  in  use :  for  the  statute  1  Eliz. 
c.  1,  s.  7>  merely  declares,  that  "An  Act  made  in  the 
25th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  entitled  *  An  Act  for  Elect- 
ing  and  Consecrating  Archbishops  and  Bishops  within 
this  Realm,'  shall  be  revived."  It  assigns  no  reason 
for  preferring  that  act  to  the  statute  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  upon  the  same  subject. 

But  suppose  the  preceding  statements  and  argu- 
ments cither  to  be,  or  to  be  esteemed  by  some  indi- 
vidual  Dean  or  Canon  to  be,  incorrect — suppose  him 
still  to  conceive  himself  in  conscience  bound  to  de- 
cline taking  any  part  in  the  election  of  any  one  he 
deems  unfit  for  the  Episcopate,  however  perseveringly 
recommended  by  the  Crown — what  is  the  course 
which  such  an  individual  should  pursue?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  not,  I  think,  very  difficult 
No  doubt  it  would  be  his  duty  to  represent,  through 
the  legitimate  channels  of  communication  with  bis 
Sovereign,  modestly  and  respectfully,  but  also  clearly 
and  fully,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  objections  to 
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the  meditated  appointment.  This  he  should  do,  he- 
cause  a  minister,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  engage- 
ments, may  have  heen  overruled  by  the  solicitations 
or  deceived  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  powerful 
friends  of  the  candidate.  Unless,  however,  he  does  this 
modestly  and  respectfully,  it  is  not  probable  that  those 
m  authority  will;  and,  unless  he  does  it  clearly  and 
fully,  it  is  not  possible  that  they  can  properly  under- 
stand and  maturely  weigh  the  force  of  the  objections 
urged*  If,  after  all,  the  objections  urged  produce  no 
impression — if  the  Crown,  acting  by  its  responsible 
adviser,  firmly  refuses  to  withdraw  the  offensive  nomi- 
nation, the  matter  now  assumes  a  very  different  aspect. 
The  Dean  or  Canon  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  assume 
that  the  person  selected  has  been  chosen  in  haste  or 
in  error  of  judgment.  He  is  bound  to  conclude  that 
the  minister  has  thoroughly  examined  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  is  as  conscientiously  persuaded  that  the 
person  named  is  fit  and  proper,  as  the  Dean  or  Canon 
may  be  that  he  is  improper  and  unfit.  It  is,  likewise, 
to  be  presumed  that  the  Sovereign  has  acquiesced  in 
the  views  of  the  minister.  Here,  then,  is  conscience 
against  conscience— that  of  the  Dean  or  Canon,  or  the 
whole  cathedral,  against  that  of  the  Crown  and  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.  Who,  then,  are  to 
yield?  Those  in  whose  hands  is  vested  the  royal 
pren^tive  of  nominating  and  being  responsible  for  a 
fit  and  proper  appointment  to  the  Episcopate,  or  those 
whom  the  law  plainly  regards  as  only  the  channel 
through  which  it  is  expedient,  but  by  no  means  neces- 
sary, that  the  election  should  be  made?     I  confess 
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that,  in  such  (circumstances,  there  appears  something 
which  makes  resistance  to  the  Sovereign's  will  an  as- 
sumption of  superiority  of  judgment  in  those  who  refuse 
officially  to  sanction  his  choice,  that  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  avoided  ;  especially  by  persons  holding  stations 
which  entail  upon  them  the  legal  obligation  of  acting 
in  a  verv  different  manner.  Now  that  there  is  a 
method  of  avoiding  this  unseemly  opposition  cannot 
be  denied  :  for  if,  after  all,  a  Dean  or  Canon  cannot 
reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  forward,  even  by  an 
official  act,  the  electicm  of  the  nominee,  he  may  resign 
his  station,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  facilitate 
the  arranii^oment  in  favour  of  a  step  taken  upon  such 
laudable  j^rounds.  But,  if  an  obstinate  contest  for 
victorv  ov(M'  the  Sovereign's  nomination  be  raised, 
that  Sovereign's  honour  and  authority  require  that 
the  opponents  should  either  be  treated  with  contempt, 
or  not  permitted  to  escape  with  impunity  by  the 
guardians  of  the  Crown  and  its  dignity.  It  is  true 
that  the  contumacious  Deans  or  Canons  may  be  sup- 
ported  in  their  adverse  opinion  by  even  a  majority  of 
the  Bishops ;  but  the  Bishops  are  not  the  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy,  as  the  existence  of  a  lower  house 
of  convocation  proves.  There  may  even  be  added  to 
the  Bishops  a  majority  of  the  clergy;  but  both  toge- 
ther are  not  the  representatives  of  the  laity  of  the 
Church,  for  the  canons  of  both  together  do  not  make 
a  law  for  the  people,  unless  and  until  they  are  con- 
firmed by  the  civil  legislature.  Nor  is  a  majority, 
though  it  may  wisely  be  allowed  to  carry  the  day  in 
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matters  of  ordinary  business  in  society,  of  sufficient 
weight  to  constrain  any  individual  to  act  against  his 
conscience  in  cases  where  the  law  confides  to  him  the 
privilege  of  thinking,  and  binds  upon  him  the  obliga- 
tion of  acting  for  himself.  In  those  cases,  every  one, 
whether  subject  or  Sovereign,  must  weigh  reasons,  not 
numbers — the  authority,  and  wisdom,  and  impartiality 
of  those  with  him,  against  the  same  qualities  in  those 
who  oppose  him.  He  must  then  finally  decide  ac- 
cording to  his  best  judgment  upon  the  whole. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  observations  just  made 
refer  only  to  the  official  acts  of  Deans  and  Chapters ; 
and  it  may  be  asked,  why  the  ministerial  acts  of 
Bishops  in  the  matter  have  been  left  unnoticed  ?  The 
reason  is,  because  the  cases  are  so  different  that  they 
call  for  a  separate  consideration.  Between  merely 
consenting  to  put  the  Chapter  seal  to  an  appointment 
made  by  the  Crown,  and  the  duties  of  those  who  con- 
secrate to  his  spiritual  office  the  individual  so  ap- 
pointed, the  distinction  is  manifest  and  important. 
These  latter  duties  are  performed  by  the  ordaining 
Bishops,  not  merely  as  agents  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  also  as  ministers  of  Christ 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  In  that  cha- 
racter it  is  required  that  they  be  found  faithful,  first 
of  all  and  above  all,  to  Christ  and  to  God.  Those 
duties  are  also  performed  in  a  solemn  gathering  to- 
gether of  two  or  three  in  Christ's  name,  that  is,  in 
one  of  those  assemblies  of  which  he  has  expressly  de- 
clared that  he  is  there  in  the  midst  of  them,  behold- 
ing and  judging  how  far  their  hearts  approve  or  con- 
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(lemn  the  ileeds  of  their  hands  and  the  words  of  their 
tongues. 

Now  let  us  consider  these  deeds  and  words.  The 
two  presenting  Bishops  are  commanded,  when  they 
bring  the  person  about  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, to  pronounce  that  he  is  a  "  godly  and  well- 
learned  man.'*  If  they  do  not  truly  believe  him  to 
be  such  when  they  so  speak,  they  are  guilty  of  one  of 
the  worst  iniquities  of  seducing  spirits — that  of  speak- 
ing a  lie  in  hypocrisy,  and  in  the  very  presence  of 
that  heavenly  King  whose  ambassadors  they  are. 
Now,  as  the  term  godly  implies  a  good  life,  so  does 
the  term  ^^^//-learned  imply,  not  only  learning,  but 
well-applied  learning,  so  as  to  comprehend  good  doc- 
trine. The  Bishops  presenting  must,  therefore,  be 
conceived  to  believe  that  the  Bishop  elect  is  both  holy 
in  his  conversation  and  sound  in  the  faith — ^not  him- 
self liable  to  the  vices  he  says  he  will  correct  in 
others,  or  holding  himself  erroneous  and  strange  doc- 
trines, which  he  promises  to  drive  away.  If  they 
believe  not  this  of  him,  and  yet  join  in  his  consecra- 
tion, they  are  guilty  both  of  calling  him  a  godly  and 
well-learned  man,  whilst  their  consciences  contradict 
their  tongues,  and  of  laying  hands  in  haste  upon  one 
seeking  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  The  guilt  of 
this  latter  act  is  great:  for,  when  the  Archbishop 
and  Bishops  present  lay  their  hands  upon  the  elect 
Bishop,  the  Archbishop  says  what  all  of  them  are,  of 
course,  supposed  to  say  with  him,  "  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop  now  com- 
mitted  to   thee   by  the  imposition   of  our  hands.** 
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Assume  this  to  be  no  more  than  a  prayer.  The  prayer 
of  faith  it  cannot  be ;  it  cannot  be  offered  up  in  the 
belief  of  its  acceptance  and  fulfilment,  if  they  who 
utter  it  are  persuaded  that  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
offered  is  unfit  and  improper  for  the  office  he  under- 
takes. And  the  prayer  that  is  not  of  faith  is  sin ;  for 
it  is  a  mere  mockery  of  religion  to  pray  that  God's 
blessing  and  Holy  Spirit  may  attend  upon  that  rite  of 
episcopal  consecration  which  we  have  performed,  and 
which  our  hearts  tell  us  has  not  been  performed  ac- 
cording to  God's  will,  or  in  a  manner  to  come  within 
the  promise  of  His  grace. 

Such  being  the  things  to  be  done  by  the  conse- 
crating Bishops,  and  such  the  place  and  circumstances 
attending  them,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
rightly  disposed  behever  in  Christ  should  consent  to 
be  a  partaker  in  them  without  the  full  approbation  of 
bis  conscience.  Long  usage  and  the  example  of  others 
make  no  good  precedent  here.  The  law's  voice  has 
no  claim  to  rule  over  the  Gospel  here.  It  is  exactly 
one  of  those  cases  in  which,  be  the  consequences  what 
they  may,  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

What,  then,  are  those  Bishops  to  do  who  sincerely 
object  to  any  of  the  Crown's  episcopal  appointments? 
It  may  be  stated  in  reply,  that  they  are,  of  course, 
folly  justified  in  taking  all  honest  steps  to  avoid  being 
called  upon  in  cases  of  what  are,  in  their  opinion, 
objectionable  consecrations.  For  their  comfort,  it 
may  also  be  added,  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Established  Church,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  ima- 
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gine  that  the  Crown  would  ever  be  found  making, 
or  at  least  persevering  in,  an  appointment  so  univer- 
sally condemned  as  not  to  have  three  Bishops  who 
agreed  to  the  fitness  of  the  person  named.    Ignorance, 
intolerance,  party  spirit,  want  of  due  examination, 
and  many  other  causes  mav  often  raise  a  vifforous  and 
extensive  opposition ;    but,   except   it  be  thoroughly 
well  founded,  there  will  always  remain  so  many  con- 
curring Bishops  as  to  relieve  the  dissenters  from  being 
compelled  to  join  in  the  consecration.     At  the  same 
time,  it  well  becomes  those  who  desire  the  office  of  an 
English   Bishop    to   be   careful   how   they  allow  the 
temptations  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  title 
of  Lord,   an   am])le  revenue,  or  any  other  worldly 
advantage,  so  congenial  to  our  fallen  nature,  to  pre- 
vail with  them  to  accept  the  station,  if  they  dread  the 
consequences  it  may  possibly  entail.     I  cannot,  more- 
over, help  saying,   that  any  remarks  which  may  be 
made  upon  the  hardship  or  injustice  of  reducing  the 
sacred  rite  of  consecrating  a  Bishop  to  a  mere  formal 
act  might  be  made  with  a  better  grace,  if  Bishops 
themselves    had   not    already  reduced   to   a  similar 
formality  the  participation  of  Presbyters  in  the  equally 
sacred  rite  of  the  ordination  of  Priests.     Both  prac- 
tices are  of  long  standing,  but  that  cannot  justify 
them.     Both  are  liable  to  grave,  the  latter  to  still 
graver  objections  than  the  former.     For  the  reduction 
of  the  consecration  of  Bishops  to  a  mere  formality  is 
according  to  law.     On  the  other  hand,  the  reduction 
of  the  ordination  of  Priests  to  the  same  state  is  directly 
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contrary  to  the  injunctions,  and  in  open  defiance  of 
the  penalties,  of  the  35th  Canon,  and  is  therefore 
absolutely  condemned  by  what  is  the  Clergy's  law. 

One  more  question  still  remains  to  be  discussed; 
and  that  is,  whether  the  law  prescribing  the  present 
mode  of  making  our  Bishops  ought  to  be  changed. 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  much  upon  the 
nature  of  the  change  proposed. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  royal  grant  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  elect  for  their  Bishop  a  person  devoted 
to  God,  accompanied,  as  it  is,  by  a  Letter  Missive, 
both  naming  and  enjoining  the  election  of  one  par- 
ticular individual,  is  a  mere  fiction  of  law.  It  pro- 
fesses to  give  a  free  permission  to  elect,  of  which  it 
was  never  intended  to  allow  the  exercise.  So  far,  it 
has  the  form  of  a  lie.  It  is  so  far  free,  however,  from 
the  guilt  of  a  lie,  that  the  verbal  permission  to  elect 
was  never  meant  to  deceive,  nor  could  deceive  any  one 
who  gave  to  the  subject  a  moment's  thought.  There 
is  nothing,  then,  so  morally  wrong  in  the  law  as  to 
demand,  on  that  ground,  its  abolition ;  and  hence  the 
propriety  of  any  alteration,  whether  in  form  or  sub- 
stance, must  be  determined  by  considering  whether  its 
advantages  or  disadvantages  preponderate. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  by  the  proposed  alter- 
ation there  was  to  be  vested  in  Deans  and  Chapters  a 
real  power  of  electing  for  their  Bishop  such  a  person 
as  they  thought,  or  might  be  pleased  to  say  they 
thought,  most  fitted  for  the  situation — would  such  a 
power  of  appointment  be  likely  to  be  better  exercised, 
or  be  more  satisfactory,  even  to  the  clergy  themselves, 
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than  that  which  now  prevails?  What  are  Deans  and 
Chapters  ?  They  are  a  mere  handful  of  clergymen,  not 
gifted,  in  general,  with  any  mental  or  moral  qualifica- 
tions superior  to  those  of  their  brethren.  Neither  do 
they  possess  any  legal  or  ecclesiastical  claims  to  be 
the  representatives  of  a  diocese.  Having  in  their 
hands  the  episcopal  appointment,  it  requires  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  perceive  that  the  mitre 
would  be  regarded  as  one  of  their  pieces  of  preferment 
Being  the  best  in  their  gift,  the  Dean  would  look  to 
it  as  the  right  of  his  office;  we  Canons,  as  due  to,  what 
all  estimate  too  highly,  our  superior  merit.  The 
consequence  would  be  variance,  emulation,  and  strife, 
ending  in  votes  given  from  partiality  or  personal  dis- 
appointment, rather  than  with  a  genuine  anxiety  for 
the  success  of  the  most  deserving  candidate.  To- 
gether with  all  this,  we  must  remember  how  the  small 
number  of  electors  would  open  the  door  for  influencing 
votes  by  sundry  kinds  of  promises  from  the  powerful 
friends  of  an  aspirant,  or  the  aspirant  himself.  In 
short,  we  should  have  a  repetition  of  the  tricks,  in- 
trigues, and  vices  of  Popish  conclaves,  with  no 
better  selection  of  Bishops  than  before.  If  you  pro- 
pose to  mitigate  these  evils  by  compelling  the  Chapter 
to  return  three  or  four  names,  out  of  which  the  Crown 
shall  select  one,  you  would  gain  little  or  no  benefit. 
The  Chapter  might  return  no  names  but  those  of  its 
own  members  (and  you  could  scarce  with  justice  pro- 
hibit altogether  their  insertion),  which  would  create  hx 
more  general  and  deserved  disgust  than  any  royal 
nomination  has  ever  done. 
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If  from  the  Chapters  you  propose  to  transfer  the 
unrestricted  election  to  the  whole  body  of  the  diocesan 
clergy,  you  then  fall  into  the  evil  practices  of  councils 
instead  of  conclaves.  Of  such  practices  the  tumults, 
the  scandals,  the  injustice,  the  alternate  anathemas  of 
contending  parties,  and  the  imperious  conduct  of  the 
president  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  afford  a  sad  hut 
too  sure  an  example.  The  private  character,  the 
public  doctrine,  the  opinions  of  each  candidate,  in 
every  part  of  his  life,  would  be  openly  and  severely 
treated  by  the  leaders  of  those  opposed  to  him.  The 
followers  of  those  leaders,  resting  indolently  upon  their 
authority,  either  altogether  unsupported  or  supported 
only  by  partial  extracts  from  the  candidate's  writings, 
or  misstatements  of  facts,  would  act  in  the  same  way. 
When  at  last  the  election  was  settled  and  declared, 
the  Bishop  elect  would  come  into  his  diocese,  not  merely 
against  the  wishes  and  perhaps  in  defiance  of  some 
reasonable  objection  of  a  portion  of  those  over  whom 
he  was  placed,  but  into  one  where  the  feelings  of  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  exasperated  by  the  bitterness  of 
controversy  and  the  disappointment  of  an  unsuccessful 
struggle  for  victory.  This  is  no  imaginary  picture  of 
what  would  occur.  Look  at  the  late  transactions 
about  the  See  of  Hereford,  and  there  learn,  from  what 
has  been  done  in  a  hopeless  struggle  for  a  clerical  veto, 
in  opposition  to  the  Crown's  known  prerogative,  what 
may  be  expected  if  the  reality  of  such  a  veto,  or  a 
free  episcopal  election  were  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
clergy  at  large.  Did  all,  whether  defending  or  op- 
posing jyr.  Hampden,  form  their  judgment  from  a 
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thorough  perusal  and  careful  examination  of  his 
writings  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  ?  Was  there  no  party  spirit,  no  personal  par- 
tiality  or  dislike,  no  hopes,  no  disappointments  con- 
nected with  the  course  they  severally  pursued  ?  The 
statements  made,  the  letters  written  by,  and  concern. 
ing,  various  individuals,  both  before  and  since  the 
contest,  give  such  an  answer  to  these  inquiries  as  is 
far  from  being  so  favourable  as  might  be  wished. 
The  contest,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  now  be 
closed.  Dr.  Hampden  is  Bishop  elect  and  confirmed, 
with  every  prospect  of  being  soon  consecrated,  and 
every  probability  of  being  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
as  a  Bishop,  what  he  has  for  some  years  been  in  his 
less  dignified,  but,  perhaps,  even  more  influential  and 
important  stations — his  professorship  of  divinity  and 
his  parochial  cure.  If  so,  he  enters  the  Diocese  of 
Hereford  with  as  little  fear  of  his  dishonouring  his 
office  as  any  of  those  who  before  him  have  been 
appointed  without  a  murmur  of  dissent.  But  then 
how  much  blighted  must  be  the  feelings  with  which 
he  begins  to  act,  conscious,  as  he  must  be,  that  he 
rules  in  the  midst  of  some  who  have  been  his  open 
adversaries,  and,  by  being  so,  without  retracting  their 
censures,  have  constrained  others  to  array  their  num- 
bers and  strength  on  the  opposite  side  as  his  friends. 
Such  is  his  position,  and  such,  I  believe,  would  be  the 
position  of  every  succeeding  Bishop,  were  the  choice 
of  their  pastor  submitted  to  the  arbitration,  either 
negative  or  positive,  of  the  clergy  at  large. 

We  must  not  forget,  in  thus  speaking  of  the  Bishop, 
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the  danger  which  would  arise  of  a  general  deteriora- 
tion of  character,  and  diminished  attention  to  their 
duties,  amongst  the  clergy  themselves.  Already  is  the 
Church  so  divided  into  hostile  theological  parties, 
differing  alike  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline, 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  enemies  of  all 
ecclesiastical  estahlishments  to  urge  how  little  even 
the  best  of  them  are  able  to  secure  one  great  end  for 
which  they  are  supported — ^religious  truth  and  unity. 
The  evil  would,  I  fear,  be  aggravated  if  the  episcopal 
election  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  For 
the  qualifications  of  the  future  Bishop  would  then 
necessarily  employ  much  of  the  thoughts  of  all  pa- 
rochial ministers,  because  so  much  interested  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  employ  his  authority,  and 
the  principles  upon  which  his  government  would  pro- 
ceed. Hence  the  persons  likely  to  be  proposed  as 
candidates  for  the  appointment  would  become  the 
centres  round  which  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates  of 
similar  sentiments  on  religious  and  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects would  gather.  Between  these  parties  there 
would  be  perpetual  and  sharp  controversies  about  one 
man's  temper  and  character,  another  man's  orthodoxy, 
and  the  Tractarian  or  Low  Church  principles  of  a 
third ;  and  by  such  controversies  the  minds  of  the 
clergy  would  be  more  and  more  distracted  from  their 
higher  and  holier  duties  as  the  period  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  See  appeared  to  draw  nigh.  When  at  last  the 
vacancy  occurred,  the  turbulent,  and  active,  and  un- 
scrupulous would  have  much  chance  of  overpowering 
the  honest  and  the  peaceful ;  and  motives  quite  as 
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impure  as  now  operate,  and  means  as  offensive  as  are 
now  taken  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  Crown, 
would  prompt  and  effect  the  final  choice. 

Hitherto  the  parochial  clergy  of  England,  though 
not  so  firmlv  united  as  to  have  their  full  influence 
upon  the  national  religion,  have  dwelt  peaceably  with 
each  other,  dutifully  to  the  civil  government,  and 
profitably  to  the  people  under  their  care.  Without 
disparagement  to  the  zeal,  learning,  and  efforts  of 
Bishops,  Deans,  and  Canons,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  main  support  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  the  most  generally  useful,  because  the  most  widely 
extended,  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment 
Turn  them  into  the  electors  of  a  richly  endowed  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  their  character  will  be 
changed.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  their  religious 
usefulness,  their  quiet  homes,  their  freedom  from 
temptation  to  multiply  parties  and  add  virulence  to 
party  spirit,  I  would  deprecate  their  being  empowered 
to  dispose  of  such  great  prizes  as  Bishoprics  in  this 
country  now  are. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Bishoprics  as  great  prizes, 
because  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
they  are  such  prizes  as  to  make  it  mere  folly  to  re- 
quire the  Crown  to  surrender  its  power  of  an  absolute 
appointment.  Twenty-six  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  palaces,  lands,  and  revenues  amounting  to 
between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year;  an  ofiicial  control  over  the  professional  pro- 
ceedings of  ten  thousand  Incumbents ;  a  right  of  in- 
terference, at  times,  with  their  incomes,  by  the  ap- 
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pomtment  of  Curates,  the   assignment  to   them   of 
stipends,  and  insisting  upon  the  building  of  parsonage 
houses; — these  are  a  few  of  the  powers  and  privileges 
belonging  to  our  Bishops.     They  do  not  belong  to 
them,  however,  as  chief  pastors  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  but  as  chief  rulers  (spiritual  lords  lieutenant, 
as  it  were)  in  the  various  dioceses  of  the  Church  of 
England :  they  rest  not  upon  any  law  of  the  Gospel, 
but  upon  the  laws  of  the  realm.    Were  all  these  epi- 
scopal  Lords  to  unite,  they  might  often,  in  one  House 
of  Parliament,  carry  or  reject  measures  of  a  most  im- 
portant  civil  character,  affecting  both  the  liberties 
and  properties  of  the  subject  and  the  honour  and  au- 
thority of  the  Sovereign.     Their  houses  and  lands 
also  are  secured  to  them  by  the  State,  and  not  by  the 
Church,  and  all  their  legal  power  of  enforcing  disci- 
pline and  regulating  the  affairs  of  parishes,  the  re- 
pairs of  churches,  and  other  matters  bearing  upon  the 
pockets   and   persons   of  both   laity   and   clergy,    is 
given  or  confirmed  to  them  by  sundry  statutes.     Is  it 
not  most  unreasonable  to  require  the  Crown  to  give 
up  or  submit  its  constitutional  right  of  appointing 
these  officers  to  the  will  of  the  very  men  from  whom 
they  must  be  chosen,  and  over  whom  they  are  to  rule  ? 
Might  not  the  magistrates  in  each  county  with  equal 
propriety  demand  the  election  of  their  own  lord  lieu- 
tenant? or  the  barristers  that  of  the  judges  of  the 
courts  to  which  they  belong  ?     But  where  then  would 
be  those  prerogatives  and  that  due  influence  of  the 
supreme  governor  in  the  state,  which  now  in  so  great 
a  measure  enables  the  Crown  to  preserve  the  consti- 
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tution,  in  which  we  so  often  glory,  from  ruin,  and 
turn  the  scale?  alternately  against  aristocratical  and 
democratical  attempts  at  encroachment?  But,  above 
all,  it  is  a  want,  at  once,  of  common  decency  and 
common  sense,  and  an  absolute  insult,  to  urge 
the  Crown,  by  legal  proceedings  and  by  clamorous 
claims  of  a  spiritual  nature,  to  share  with  the 
clergy  the  highest  and  most  im}K)rtant  civil  pri- 
vilege it  enjoys,  that  of  constituting,  according  to  its 
own  estimate  of  what  is  for  the  public  good,  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament.  It  would  be  an  equal 
want  of  conmion  sense  and  common  regard  for  his 
duty  to  the  Crown,  were  any  minister  to  advise  or  ac- 
quiesce in  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  a  civil  prero- 
gative of  such  inestimable  importance. 

It  comes  at  last  then  to  this.  You  must  first  strip 
the  Bishops  of  their  seats  and  votes  among  the  Peers, 
of  their  lordly  titles  and  revenues,  and  of  their  legalised 
power  over  the  proceedings  and  purses  of  parochial 
ministers ;  you  must,  moreover,  strip  those  ministers 
of  the  incomes,  the  authority,  and  the  immunities 
secured  to  them  by  law  as  a  portion  of  that  Establish- 
ment which  the  state,  whilst  it  sanctions  their  endow- 
ments, claims  authority  to  regulate  and  superintend, 
before  you  can  expect  that  the  government  and 
legislature  will  intrust  the  clergy  or  the  Chapters 
with  any  positive,  or  even  negative  power  of  controlling 
episcopal  appointments :  for  there  are  not,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  any  means  of  modifying  the  nominations 
of  the  Crown  so  as  to  meet  the  clerical  claims  and  yet 
maintain  the  royal  prerogative.     Were  three  indivi- 
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duals,  or  any  greater  number,  to  be  named  out  of 
whom  the  selection  should  be  made,  it  would  evidently 
be  as  easy  to  name  three  or  more  individuals  as  one, 
to  whom  the  clergy  might  with,  or  without,  just 
reason  object;  and  thus  the  alleged  grievance  of  inter- 
fering with  conscience  would  continue  unreformed. 
This  also  the  Parliament  might  do.  It  might,  and  I 
think  wisely,  change  the  terms  of  the  Cong^  (FElire^ 
so  as  to  make  it  no  more  than  a  permission  to  elect 
the  person  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Or  it  might 
abolish  altogether  the  present  colour  of  an  election 
and  conJGirmation,  and  place  both  in  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Crown  by  Letters  Patent  under  the 
Great  Seal.  But  the  most  serious  part  of  the  whole 
business  must  still  remain  unchanged;  I  mean  the 
compulscxy  duty  of  consecration :  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  any  body  of  legislators  could  venture 
to  dispense  with  that  sacred  rite ;  or,  if  they  did  so, 
how  any  one  could  be  found  willing  to  accept  the  name 
of  Bishop  and  act  without  it.  In  a  word,  you  must 
separate  the  Church  from  the  State,  and  that  in  a  far 
wider  sense  than  most  people  are  inclined  to  solicit 
the  separation,  before  you  can  fairly  claim  for  it  the 
disposal  of  its  own  offices,  the  enactment  of  laws  for 
its  government,  and  the  independent  regulation  of  its 
aflEurs.  You  must  cease  to  be  the  endowed  Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment,  before  you  can  demand  the 
exercise  of  rights  which  belong  only  to  voluntary 
religious  communions,  and  to  those  only  so  long  as 
their  doctriiie8»  institutions,  and  arrangements  appear 
to  the  ruling  powers  to  be,  according  to  their  best 
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judgment,  not  inconsistent  with  truth,  righteousness, 
and  peace. 

The  following,  therefore,  are  the  questions  which, 
in  conclusion,  it  becomes  every  one  to  determine  in 
his  own  mind : — Do  the  benefits  of  our  establishecj 
church  preponderate  over  the  restraints  and  incon- 
veniences to  which,  in  consequence  of  being  esta- 
blished, it  is  subject?  Is  sound  religion,  both  in  faitl 
and  practice, — are  hte  genuine  doctrines  and  the 
genuine  holiness  of  the  Scriptures  so  fully  taught,  anc 
so  efficiently  preached  and  promoted  by  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  ought,  not- 
withstanding the  anomalies,  difficulties,  and  suh 
mission  to  compulsory  duties  which  it  entails,  to  hi 
preserved,  rather  than  hazard  by  its  dissolution  thos( 
evils,  the  occurrence  of  which  it  is  easy  to  foresee, 
but  whose  number  and  extent  it  is  impossible  to  cal- 
culate ?  If  so,  then  is  it  an  act  both  of  wisdom  and 
piety  to  submit,  as  far  as  a  good  conscience  will 
allow,  to  that  authority  which  the  one  has  so  long 
exercised  over  the  other,  and  which  it  cannot  properlj 
part  with  so  long  as  the  union  remains.  If  it  be 
otherwise,  if  the  establishment  and  endowments  of  the 
Church  under  the  sanction  of  the  state  be  not  con- 
ducive to  the  **  wealth,  peace,  and  godliness  of  the 
people  committed "  by  our  liturgy  to  the  Sovereign's 
as  well  as  the  clergj^'s  charge,  then  let  the  strong, 
bright,  and  golden  chain  of  emoluments,  honour,  and 
authority  be  broken  at  once,  and  the  Chmt^h  be  left, 
without  her  dower  and  legal  claims,  to  work  the  work 
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of  Him  that  made  her,  in  freedom  and  alone.  But, 
before  any  man  presumes  to  decide  upon  a  change 
from  "  ills  he  knows  to  those  he  knows  not  of,"  let 
him  examine  and  weigh  well  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  then  let  him  devoutly  and  sincerely 
pray  that  he  may  not  only  form  a  conscientious  (for 
upon  that  we  may  deceive  ourselves)  but  a  right  judg- 
ment, in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  things  upon  which 
the  honour  of  Christ's  name  and  "  the  increase  of  his 
government"  throughout  the  world  depend. 
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My  Lord, 

When,  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  did 
njyself  the  honour  of  inscribing  to  your  Lordship  my 
treatise  on  the  Supremacy  Question,  I  pleaded,  in 
apology  for  the  liberty  so  taken  by  me,  two  points, — 
first,  the  share  which  your  Lordship  has  had  in  placing 
tbe  Church  in  a  position  at  once  anomalous  and 
injurious ;  secondly,  the  notoriously  bold  character  of 
your  Lordship  as  a  statesman. 

That  the  circumstances  which  have  occurred  since, 
^  of  a  nature  to  add .  teq^d  strength  to  both  those 
pleas, — ^that  the  injustice  of  llie  position  in  which  the 
Church  is  placed  has  beep  immeasurably  aggravated, — 
^i  that  the  course  pursued  by  your  Ijordship  has  been 
^  of  unprecedented  boldness, — few  men  will,  I  think, 
venture  to  deny. 

Men,  my  Lord,  who  love  and  reverence  the  Church 
^  God's  ordinance,  are  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of 
^^  case,  to  regard  your  Lordship  in  the  light  of  a  bold 
^Ppiessor  of  the  Church ;  charity  constrains  some  of 
ftem,  at  least,  to  believe  that  you  are  so  unintentionally 
*^  nncoMciously ;  that  you  have  been  overtaken  by 
*e  hiunan  infirmity  of  attributing  to  your  own  peculiar 
^^^  of  the  Church — from  the  preoccupation  of  your 
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mind  Ijy  political  subjects,  necessarily  an  imperfect 
one, — the  same  infallibility  which  has  hitherto  been 
monopolized  by  the  Pope  in  support  of  his  extravagant 
claim  to  absolute  lordship  over  God's  heritage. 

Among  tliose  who  take  this  charitable  view  of  the 
course  pursued  by  your  Lordship,  the  humble  individual 
who  now  addresses  you  desires  to  be  reckoned.  And 
since  charity  is  a  great  prompter  of  candour,  and  men 
wlio  themselves  are  bold,  are  ready  to  excuse  boldness 
in  others,  I  trust  I  shall  have  your  Lordship's  forgiveness^ 
if  I  v(?nture,  with  as  much  brevity  and  plainness  of 
speech  as  I  can  command,  to  place  before  your  Lord- 
ship the  as])ect  in  which  the  late  transactions  appear 
to  those  who  do  not  share  your  Lordship's  somewhat 
modern  theory  of  the  Church,  but  view  her  in  the  light 
in  which  she  has  been  viewed  by  churchmen  ever  since 
Christ  conferr(»d  upon  His  Apostles  the  commission 
expressed  in  the  words :  "  As  my  Father  liath  sent  Me, 
(»ven  so  send  T  vou." 

If  that  view  b(»  correct,  your  Lordship  has  set  at 
nought  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Lord 
Christ,  invisibly  represented  in  the  Church  by  God 
the  Holy  Ghost, — inasmuch  as  your  Lordship  has 
insisted  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  work 
of  her  different  ministries, — the  conveyance  of  which, 
ministerially,  by  the  Church,  is,  according  to  the  solemn 
injunctions  of  Holy  Writ,  not  to  take  place  without 
careful  inquiry, — shall  be  dispensed  by  her  ministers 
(so  for  as  they  have  jwwer  to  do  so)  without  inquiry,  at 
the  dictation  of  your  Lordship,  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Trea^sury. 
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If  that  view  be  correct,  your  Lordship  has  robbed 
^he  temporal  Chief  Ruler  of  the  Church,  the  Sovereign 
^f  these  realms,  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred  attribute 
^f  Her  Ro3ral  Office  and  Dignity, — inasmuch  as  your 
I^oidship  has  insisted  that  the  prerogative  '^  given  to 
SOflly  Princes  by  God  Himself," — for  the  exercise  of 
^hich,  more  than  for  any  other  act  of  the  royal  power, 
^l^e  Sovereign  is  directly  and  personally  responsible  to 
^€d, — belongs  to  the  Sovereign  only  in  name,  but  in 
'^ity  to  your  Lordship  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
The    bare    suspicion,    my    Lord,   of   your    having 
claimed  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  Sovereign  in  the 
exercise  of  her  prerogative,  and  the  power  to  control 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  distribution  of  His  gifts, — 
ht   the   high-handed    maintenance   of  the    political 
qrstem  of  which  your  Lordship  is  the  personal  expo- 
nent, must,  one  should  think,  be  keenly  painful  to  one 
who  professes,   and  I  doubt   not   sincerely,   to   be  a 
friend  and  patron  of  true  religion,  and  who  has  proved 
himself  a  strenuous  asserter  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
And  if  any  thing  can  add  to  the  sting  which  this  sus- 
picion cannot  but  leave  in  your  Lordship's  mind,  it  must 
be  the  reflection  that  you,  the  great  political  represen- 
tative of  the  house  of  Russell, — you,  the  zealous  ad- 
vocate,   the    fearless   champion  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty, — should  find  yourself  in  the  strange  position 
of  having  revived,  or  threatened  to  revive,  the  anti- 
quated enactments  of  the  greatest  monster  of  bigotry 
and  tyranny  that  ever  sat  on  the  English  throne;  in 
the  strange  position  of  having  threatened  to  enforce 
upon  unoffending  churchmen,  who  were  prevented  by 
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conscientious  scruples  from  complying  with  your  per- 
emptory commands,  the  barbarous  penalties  of  medi- 
aeval legislation ; — penalties,  permit  me  to  add,  my 
Lord,  which,  by  a  more  than  curious  coincidence,  you 
yourself  and  your  colleagues  have  distinctly  incurred 
by  your  unconstitutional  tamperings  with  the  Papacy. 

Great  wrongs,  my  Lord,  if  persisted  in,  entail  great 
retributions;  if  acknowledged,  they  demand  great 
reparations.  In  the  heat  of  party  conflict,  they  are 
often  heedlessly  and  unconsciously  committed ;  their 
acknowledgment  is  not  unfrequently  the  fruit  of  cool 
reflection  superinduced  by  their  successful  accomplish- 
ment. 

It  is  tlie  liope  tliat  a  dispassionate  reconsideration 
of  the  course*  r(*cently  pui-sued  towards  the  Church  by 
your  Lordship,  may  dispose  you  to  an  examination  of 
the  false  [)osition  in  which  the  State  and  the  Church 
are  placed  towards  each  other,  and  to  that  act  of  repa- 
ration to  which  tlie  Church  is  eminentlv  entitled  at 
your  Lordship  s  hands,  that  has  emboldened  me  once 
more  to  address  you,  notwithstanding  the  distance 
which  intervenes  between  your  Lordship's  exalted  rank 
and  my  humble  station. 

In  that  hope,  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 
with  profound  respect, 

]Mv  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

G.  E.  BiBEB. 

RuEHAMPTON, 

May  1,  1848. 
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A  TWELVEMONTH  had  not  elapsed  since  the  appeal 
made  by  the  Author  of  the  following  pages  to  the 
British  sense  of  justice  on  behalf  of  the  grievously 
oppressed  Church  of  which  it  is  his  happiness  to  be 
an  humble  minister,  when  circumstances  occurred  than 
which  none  could  have  more  strikingly  illustrated 
both  the  despotic  character  which  the  Supremacy  has 
assumed  since  its  transfer  from  the  hands  of  royalty 
to  those  of  the  representative  of  the  democracy, — and 
the  imperative  necessity  of  adopting  some  such  mea- 
sures as  those  suggested  by  him,  for  a  constitutional 
exercise  of  that  supremacy,  if  the  Church  of  England 
is  to  be  saved  from  a  state  of  degradation  similar  to 
that  to  which  the  Greek  Church  has  sunk  down  by 
her  servile  submission  to  the  Caesaro-episcopate  of  the 
Low  Empire. 

In  the  controversy  and  agitation  excited  by  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford, 
the  Author  religiously  abstained  from  taking  any  part; 
feeling  as  he  did,  that  as  £Ekr  as  the  question  was  a 
personal  one,  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it  was  possible 
only  in  the  regular  course  of  adjudication  by  competent 
authority.     But  when  afterwards  the  judicial  power  of 
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thr  highest  occlL>iastic  uuthority,  to  inquire  into,  and 
adjudicate  upon,  the  canonical  fitness  of  the  nominees 
of  the  Crown  for  the  Episcopal  office,  before  conferring 
on  them  the  spiritual  power  and  commission  of  that 
office,  was  peremptorily  denied,  the  question  ceased  to 
be  a  ]>ersonal  one;  it  became  a  great  constitutional 
question,  on  which  it  is  open  to  the  humblest  lay  or 
clerical  member  of  the  Church,  who  has  made  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  his  study,  to  offer  his- 
opinion.  Nevertheless,  the  Author  of  the  following 
pages,  deeply  engaged  at  the  time  in  other  lite- 
rary labours,  would  hardly  have  resumed  his  pen  on 
this  subject,  had  he  not  been  urged,  in  terms  which 
scarcely  admitted  of  a  refusal,  to  publish  a  second 
edition  of  the  treatise  published  by  him  last  year,  on 
the  Supremacy  Question.  This  was  all  that  he  con- 
templated, when  he  took  up  his  pen;  but  he  soon 
found  that  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  questions 
connected  with  Episcopal  promotions,  on  which  he  liad 
but  slightly  touched  in  his  previous  publication,  it 
became  necessary,  not  only  to  recast  the  old  mate* 
rials,  but  to  make  most  extensive  additions.  In  this 
manner  the  present  volume  has  arisen,  in  which  all 
the  historical  information  on  Church  Synods  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet  on  the  Supremacy  Question  is 
incorporated ;  while  the  few  matters  which  were  extra- 
neous to  the  main  argument  on  the  Synodal  power  of 
the  Church  and  the  Episcopal  office  are  omitted ;  and 
to  the  last-named  subject  all  the  prominence  is  given 
which  is  called  for  by  recent  occurrences. 
The  author  has  thought  it  right  to  offer  this  expla- 
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^tion  to  the  public ;  and  he  has  now,  in  conclusion, 
^oly  to  express  his  fervent  hope,  that  all  who  value  the 
^Wacter  of  our  Church,  and  the  truth  and  grace  of 
^list,  whereof  she  is  the  witness  and  dispenser,  will 
"^ite  together  in  claiming  for  the  Church  that  liberty 
^^  legislating  for  herself,  and  administering  her  own 
*^ir8,  in  submission  to  the  temporal  Sovereign  per- 
^Hally,  as  God's  Minister,  which  is  enjoyed  absolutely, 
^d  without  such  submission,  by  every  other  religious 
'^y  in   the   community.     Above  all,   his  hope   and 
P^yer  is,  that  the  Church  may  be  preserved  from  the 
foin  and  disgrace  which  must  come  upon  her,  if  any 
portion  of  her  sons  should  be  tempted,  by  the  hope  of 
gaining  a  party  advantage  within  the  Church,  sinfully 
to  betray  the  spouse  of  Christ  into  the  hands  of  a  con- 
stitutionally godless  democracy. 
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The  construction  which  has  recently  been  put  by  the 
'"Hie  Minister  upon  the  Royal  Supremacy  over  the 
Church, — which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  Eccle- 
^*8tical  Judges  in  the  Archbishop's  Court, — which  has 
*^n  supported  by  the  pleadings  of  the  law-officers  of 
the  Crown  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, — and  which 
^  neither  been  affirmed  nor  denied  by  that  court, 
^^  opinions  of  the  Judges  being  equally  divided, — is 
^rther  correct,  or  it  is  not  correct 

If  it  is  not  correct^  it  is  evident  that  the  law  is  pain- 
Wly  uncertain  in  a  matter  touching  not  only  the 
^^arest  and  most  sacred  interests  which  men  can  have 
^pou  earth,  but  their  eternal  interests,  which  are  in- 
^puable  from  the  preservation  of  "  the  good  deposit^" 
^®  vapaicara9nici|  \  committed  by  the  Apostles  to  their 
^ccessors  in  the  government  of  the  Church ;  and  not 
^Jjy  that  the  law  is  painfully  uncertain,  but  that  there 
^^irtg,  in  hands  extremely  unfit  to  be  entrusted  vdth 
^  4  fearful  power  of  intimidation  and  coercion  con- 
^  to  the  law. 
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In  that  supposition  the  Church  has  an  indisputable 
right  to  demand,  that  the  law  shall  be  clearly  defined, 
and  protected  from  the  possibility  of  being  overruled 
by  an  exertion  of  arbitrary  power. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  construction  put  upon  the 
law  is  correct,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  Church  has 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years  been  subject, — without 
knowing  it,  never  having  been  made  to  feel  it, — ^to  an 
intolerable  tyranny,  wholly  subversive  of  the  character 
of  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  institution,  which  derives 
its  commission  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  its 
powers  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 

For,  if  that  construction  is  correct,  the  Church  is 
placed  in  the  following  position. 

1.  The  individual  who  has  fought  his  way  in  political 
conflict  to  the  leadership  of  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  thereby,  in  due  course  of  parlia- 
mentary warfare,  to  the  position  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury, — whoever  he  may  be,  and  whatever  his 
creed,  Presbyterian  or  Independent,  Quaker  or  Baptist, 
Methodist  or  Irvingite,  Papist  or  Socinian,  Jew  or 
Infidel, — is,  by  virtue  of  his  political  office,  entitled  to 
exercise  the  Royal  Supremacy  over  the  English 
Church;  he  is,  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes, 
"  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church.** 

2.  This  "Supreme  Governor,**  for  the  time  being, 
"of  the  Church,**  can  cause  any  person  he  pleases, 
being  in  priest's  orders  *,  to  be  elected  to  any  bishopric 

'  That  is,  supposing  him  willing  to  abide  by  the  universal  rule  and 
custom  of  the  Church.  But  if  he  should  see  fit  to  set  that  custom 
aside,  to  appoint  a  deacon,  (which,  by  the  way,  has  actually  been 
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or  archbishopric  that  may  fall  vacant  during  his  tenure 
of  office.  His  causing  the  name  of  the  party  to  be 
inserted  in  the  "  letter  missive,"  is  proof  sufficient  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  his  entire  fitness  for  the  episcopal 
office.  They  have  no  right  to  ask  questions  or  raise 
objections ;  if  they  fail  to  elect,  they  are  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  law  so  gross,  that  they  forfeit  thereby 
not  only  all  their  public  offices  and  emoluments,  but 
their  private  chattels  and  estates,  and  place  themselves 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  law. 

3.  The  said  "  Supreme  Governor,"  for  the  time  being, 
**  of  the  Church,"  can  force  the  Archbishop,  under  the 
same  penalties,  to  "confirm"  the  "  election"  of  the  party 
so  appointed ;  that  is,  to  cause  proclamation  to  be 
made  for  all  objectors  to  appear,  and  state  their  ob- 

done,  though  upon  a  different  nomination,)  or  a  layman,  or  a  Jesuit, 
or  a  Rabbi,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  any  one  to  oppose  his  will, 
or  even  to  prove  the  fact,  under  the  law  as  at  present  interpreted. 
Nor  is  the  supposition  that  such  a  thing  might  happen,  far-fetched. 
There  is  now  in  Germany  a  rapidly  increasing  sect  laying  claim  to 
the  Christian  name,  into  which  a  Jew  may  be  received,  without 
baptism,  and  without  the  confession  of  any  distinctively  Christian 
doctrine ;  he  has  only  to  declare  himself  a  "friend  of  light.**  If  a  Jew 
of  that  description,  a  man  of**  large  and  liberal**  ideas, — the  Rabbi 
for  instance  who  on  a  late  occasion  volunteered  his  testimony  to  the 
superlative  fitness  of  a  clergyman  for  a  Christian  bishopric, — should 
have  an  eye  to  a  vacant  See,  Baron  de  Rothschild  being  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  doctrinal  exclusiveness 
of  the  Church  of  England  should  not  receive  a  salutary  correction  by 
the  insertion  of  his  name  in  the  **  letter  missive.*'  It  would  puzzle 
both  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  to  point  out  a  remedy  in  such  an  event,  under  the  existing 
•tate  of  the  law  as  propounded  by  themselves. 

B  2  -<-         ^ 
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jectioiib ;  and  when  such  objectors  do  appear,  and  offer 
to  state  their  objections,  then  to  refuse  to  hear  them, 
to  silence  them,  and  to  pronounce  them  contumacious 
for  non-appearance ;  the  object  of  that  process  being 
to  satisfy  the  world  at  large,  and  the  Church  in  parti- 
cular, that  the  party  so  elected  and  confirmed,  is  a 
person  of  unimpeachable  character  and  sound  doctrine, 
in  all  res()ects  fit  and  proper  to  fill  the  office  of  a  Bishop 
in  the  Church  of  (Jod. 

4.  The  said  ''  Sui)reme  Governor,"  for  the  time 
being,  "  of  the  Church,"  can  compel  the  Archbishop  and 
two  Bishops  with  him,  or  else  six  Bishops  without  an 
Archbishop,  to  use  tl)e  solemn  oflSce  of  Consecration, 
with  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  being  the  form  ap- 
[)ointed  by  law  for  making  the  person  so  **  elected" 
and  ''  confirmed  "  a  i3ishop,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  knew,  and  in  their  hearts  believed,  him  to  be  a 
most  fit  and  proper  person ;  and  that,  although  they 
may  believe  and  know  him  to  be  a  person  most  unfit ' 
for  so  liigh  and  holy  an  office;  again  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  all  their  public  and  private  property,  and  of 
losing  their  civil  state. 

5.  The  said  '*  Supreme  Governor,"  for  the  time 
being,  "  of  tlie  Church,"  can  thus  constrain  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  diocese  to  which  his  nominee  is  ap- 
pointed, to  accept  him  for  their  Bishop ;  and,  if  not  to 
consider  him,  at  least  to  receive  and  to  obey  him,  as  their 

'  The  Attorney-General  expressly  stated,  diat  supposing  the 
Archbishop  knew  the  party,  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  to  have 
committed  perjury,  he  would  still  be  bound  to  consecrate  him,  under 
pain  of  pvipmunire. 
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spiritual  pastor,  made  an  overseer  of  the  flock  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  if  the  clergy  and  laity,  or  any  of 
them,  should  remonstrate  against  such  appointment, 
the  ^  Supreme  Governor"  is  entitled  to  rebuke  them 
for  interfering  impertinently  in  matters  with  which 
they  have  no  concern. 

Such  is,  according  to  the  definition  propounded, 
and  the  practice  adopted,  recently,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  over  the  Church. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words  to  argue^  that 
the  position  in  which  the  Church  is  placed  by  these 
interpretations  of  the  law,  and  this  high-handed  stretch 
of  the  prerogative,  is  an  intolerable  position.  The 
iacts  speak  for  themselves. 

Either  the  Church  must  renounce  all  claim  to  her 

spiritual  character ;  she  must  unblushingly  allow,  that 

her  professed  allegiance  to  Christ  her  Divine  Head, 

IS  nothing  more  than  an  empty  phrase ;  her  imposition 

of  hands,  with  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 

gifts   of  the   ministry,  nothing   more   than  a   dumb 

unmeaning  show ;  that  she  is,  like  the  army,  the  navy, 

or  the  new  police,  a  mere  •'  department"  of  the  State, 

—or  she  must  lift  up  her  voice,  in  remonstrance  and 

protest,  against  the  desecration  put  upon  her  highest 

offices,  and  the  mockery  levelled  at  the  most  sacred 

objects  of  her  £uth,  at  her  belief  in  Christ's  Headship 

over  her,  and   the  presence   and  efiectual  operation 

within  her  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Nor  is  the  Church  the  only  party  pinned  upon  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  by  the  recent  legal  decisions  and 
vnmiptioiis  of  power.     The   very  advocates  of  the 
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principle  which  has  prompted  these  proceedings, — of 
whom  it  is  but  charitable  to  hope,  that  in  their  deadly 
at^gression  upon  the  vital  principles  of  the  Church,  they 
intended  not  so  much  to  gratify  their  hatred  against 
the  theory  of  the  Church,  as  their  predilection  for 
their  own  opposite  theory, — are  in  as  imminent  danger 
as  the  Church  herself,  of  incurring  the  reproach  of  the 
most  shameless  hypocrisy,  if  they  do  not  bestir  them- 
selves to  ])ut  an  end  to  the  anomalous  position  in 
which  the  Church  is  at  present  exhibited. 

Either  the  advocates  of  the  principle,  commonly 
called  the  principle  of  "religious  liberty,"  must 
renounce  all  claim  to  sincerity  and  consistency ;  they 
nmst  uiiblushingly  admit  that  their  professed  respect 
for  religious  convictions  and  scruples  is  the  merest 
pretence,  a  clap-trap  argument,  which  may  very  well 
answer  the  purpose  of  special  pleading  against  the 
Church,  as  the  asserter  of  positive  and  definite  doc- 
trines, but  which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  view  in  a 
serious  light,  and  to  act  out  into  its  consequences; 
that,  by  "  liberty  of  conscience "  they  mean,  not  only 
an  unlimited  licence  of  opinion  to  themselves,  but  the 
right  of  trampling  upon  all  those  whose  opinions  are 
obnoxious  to  them, — they  must  either  admit  this,  or 
else  they  must  be  the  first  to  contend  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Church  from  a  thraldom  so  deeply  de- 
grading to  her  character,  and  so  directly  subversive  of 
her  faith. 

To  maintain  that  the  religious  convictions^  the  con- 
scientious scruples,  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  of 
her  ministers,  of  her  Bishops,  are  to  be  silenced  by  the 
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dictation  of  the  individual, — ^a  surd  in  theology, — who 
happens  to  represent  for  a  time,  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  the  preponde- 
rating sentiments  of  a  motley  assemblage  of  every 
imaginable  form  and  shade  of  belief  and  unbelief — ^is 
to  set  np  a  system  of  spiritual  despotism,  &r  surpassing 
the  iniquity  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Papacy,  as  she 
exhibited  herself  before  the  world  in  the  darkest  and 
worst  of  times.  For  when  the  Papacy  demands  that 
all  the  world  should  keep  silence  before  her,  she  at 
least  offers  to  those,  of  whose  minds  and  consciences 
she  exacts  unquestioning  compliance,  a  definite,  tan- 
gible system,  to  which  they  may  mould  themselves, 
with  the  prospect  of  being  allowed  to  rest  in  it,  as  in  an 
unchangeable  system.  But  the  political  creature  and 
organ  of  the  predominant  party  in  a  popular  assembly 
has  no  such  definite,  tangible  system  to  offer  to  men's 
acceptance ;  he  is  the  exponent  of  a  mere  negation  in 
fiuth,  and  even  in  this  negation,  by  the  very  nature  of 
his  position,  necessarily  as  unstable  as  the  unstablest  of 
all  sublunary  things,  the  aura  popvlaris^  proverbially  is. 
His  claim  to  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in 
his  dictation,  amounts  in  fact  to  a  demand  upon  the 
c<mvictions  and  consciences  of  Churchmen,  to  hold 
themselves  ready  to  perform,  like  soldiers  on  drill,  at 
the  shortest  notice,  any  evolution  for  which  the  word 
nay  be  given  by  the  officer  in  command. 

The  assertion  of  such  a  claim  is  as  inconsistent  with 
the  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  "  religious  liberty,"  as 
submission  to  it  would  be  with  the  principles  of  the 
Church.     Both    parties,   therefore,   have,  though    on 
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grounds  widely  different,  an  equally  Btrong  interest,  the 
interest  of  truth  and  consistency,  in  extricating  them- 
selves from  the  false  position  in  which  they  are  plused 
towards  each  other. 

That  false  position  evidently  arises  out  of  the  rela- 
tion which  has  long  subsisted  between  the  Church  and 
the  State.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  going  back  to  the 
first  principles  upon  which  the  relation  between  Church 
and  State  is  founded,  that  we  can  trace  the  evil  to  its 
root. 

When  that  relation  assumed  the  form,  which  in 
theory,  and  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  it  still 
has,  the  State  was  in  its  corporate  capacity  identical 
with  the  Church.  The  State  has  undergone  a  most 
important  transformation ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  relation  in  which  the  Church  and  the  State  stand 
to  each  other,  must  be  modified,  if  the  connexion 
between  them  is  to  be  preserved,  and  to  be  made 
actually,  as  originally  it  was  intended  to  be^  a  blessing 
to  both. 

The  great  link  on  which  that  connexion  depoids^  is 
the  Royal  Supremacy  over  the  Church ;  the  grounds; 
therefore,  on  which  that  Supremacy  rests;  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  its  exercise  ought  to  be  regulated, 
will  form  the  main  subject  of  the  inquiry  contained  in 
the  following  pages,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
show : — 

1.  What  are  the  abstract  principles  upon  which  the 
Supremacy  of  the  temporal  power  over  the  Ghristiaa 
Church  is  founded ; 
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2.  What  has  heen,  historically,  the  development  of 
the  Supremacy  of  the  temporal  power  over  the  Christian 
Church,  both  in  the  world  at  large,  and  in  this  country 
in  particular ; 

3.  What  are  the  alterations  which,  in  course  of  time, 
the  character  of  the  temporal  power  has  undergone, 
and  what  have  been  the  consequences  to  the  Church 
of  those  alterations  in  the  character  of  the  temporal 
power; 

4.  What  are  the  modifications  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Royal  Supremacy,  rendered  necessary  by  the  altered 
character  of  the  temporal  power,  in  order  to  free  the 
Church  from  oppression,  and  to  restore  her  to  a  state 
of  internal  consistency,  and  of  efficient  action,  both 
upon  her  own  members,  and  upon  the  general  mass 
of  the  people. 

Each  of  these  points  will  be  separately  treated  of  in 
the  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  TEMPORAL 

POWER  OVER  THE  CHURCH. 

There  is,  there  always  has  been,  there  always  will 
be,  in  the  world  a  great  controversy  on  the  origin  of 
power ;  some  tracing  the  authority  of  rulers  upwards 
to  the  appointment  of  God,  others  looking  downwards, 
and  recomisinor  in  the  will  of  the  multitude  the  foun- 
tain  of  all  power.  With  the  intricacies  of  this  contro- 
versy the  Christian  is  not  embarrassed ;  be  recognises 
no  authority  except  that  which  is  from  above.  His 
perplexities  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the 
action  of  two  powers  which,  both  derived  from  God, 
are  perfectly  distinct  in  their  nature,  their  character, 
and  their  purpose. 

The  one  is  the  power  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world ;  its  nature  is  essentially  earthly ;  its  character 
is  coercion  by  fear;  its  purpose,  to  preserve  order, 
to  maintain  justice  between  man  and  man,  to  protect 
men's  persons  and  their  property,  and  by  these  means 
to  secure  for  all,  as  creatures  of  this  world,  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  happiness. 

The  other  is  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
its  nature  is  essentially  heavenly ;  its  character  is  sano- 
tification  by  love ;  its  purpose,  to  restore  man  to  a  state 
of  holiness,  to  bind  man  and  man  together  in  the  fellow- 
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ship  of  Christy  to  build  up  men  in  the  life  of  Christ 
and  in  the  hope  of  their  eternal  inheritance,  and  by 
these  means  to  prepare  them,  as  creatures  of  another 
and  a  better  world,  for  a  state  of  everlasting  felicity. 

The  former,  the  temporal  power,  whose  weapon  is 
the  sword,  God  establishes  by  giving  to  that  sword 
power  and  success ;  He  continues  to  uphold  it  by  the 
protection  of  His  providence,  in  a  regular  transfer  of 
authority  from  hand  to  hand;  except  on  particular 
occasions,  when  the  overruling  hand  of  His  providence 
is  manifested  by  His  ^  putting  dovm  one  and  setting 
up  another." 

The  latter,  the  spiritual  power,  whose  weapon  is  the 
word  of  Grod,  God  established  in  the  first  place  by 
giving  to  that  word  power  and  success ;  He  continues 
to  uphold  it  by  the  operation  of  His  holy  Spirit,  in  a 
regular  transmission  of  authority  which  has  the  pro- 
mise of  the  co-operation  of  that  Spirit,  from  hand  to 
hand ;  nor  is  there  in  His  revealed  word  any  ground 
to  believe,  that  any  change  will  take  place  in  the  com- 
mission on  which  that  authority  rests,  and  which  was 
originally  conferred  in  these  terms:  **A11  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  there- 
fore, and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
coDHuanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

As  long  as  these  two  powers  continue  to  act  in  sepa- 
ration from  each  other,  the  course  of  both  is  simple ; 
and  equally  simple  the  course  of  individuals  subject  to 
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their  sway.  The  principle,  "  Render  unto  Cssar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  Grod  the  things 
that  are  God's,"  is  of  easy  application,  while  the  spiri- 
tual power  stands  altogether  aloof  from  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world,  and  the  temporal  power  does  not  inter- 
meddle with  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  the  application  of  this  principle  becomes  more 
difficult,  when,  cither  from  an  instinctive  sense  of  the 
antagonism  between  this  world  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  through  jealous  fear  of  the  effects  which  the 
growing  influence  of  the  spiritual  power  over  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  may  produce  upon  its  institutions, 
the  temporal  power  is  led  to  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  spiritual  power.  When  Caesar  is  not  content  to 
claim  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  when  he  requires 
obedience  in  things  belonging  unto  God,  it  then  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  individual  Christian,  and  of  the  Church 
collectively,  to  be  mindful  of  the  second  part  of  the 
rule,  "  to  render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  Grod's," 
and  to  decide  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
two  powers  upon  the  principle  of  "  obeying  God  rather 
than  men." 

Conflict  is  not,  however,  the  only  form  which  the 
encounter  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power  in 
the  course  of  their  action  upon  the  world  may  assume. 
The  bearers  of  the  temporal  power  are,  as  much  as 
other  men,  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  spiritual 
]>ower,  and,  when  once  brought  under  that  influence, 
amenable  to  the  eternal  principles  of  grace  and  truth 
in  which  the  spiritual  power  takes  its  origin,  and  for 
the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  which  it  is  esta- 
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blislied.  It  may,  therefore,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
necessarily  will  happen,  that  the  bearers  of  the  tem- 
poral power  acknowledge  themselves,  in  their  personal 
capacity,  subject  to  the  spiritual  power. 

In  this  case  there  arises  necessarily  great  danger  of 
confusion  between  the  two  powers,  and  of  consequent 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  one  power  over  the  other ; 
either  by  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual 
power  of  a  supremacy  over  the  temporal  power,  which 
it  has  no  right  to  claim,  and  cannot  claim  without 
Tiolating  its  own  fundamental  principles,  because  the 
kingdom  in  which  it  bears  rule  is  not  of  this  world ; 
or  else  by  an  intrusion  of  the  temporal  power  into  the 
action  of  the  spiritual  power,  by  which  that  action  is 
vitiated,  the  internal  government  of  the  Spirit  being 
disturbed,  if  not  altogether  supplanted,  by  the  external 
constraint  of  earthly  power,  and  the  obedience  of  per- 
suasion and  of  love  changed  into  an  obedience  of  fear 
and  compulsion. 

In  either  of  these  two  events  both  powers,  the  spiri- 
tual as  well  as  the  temporal,  will  receive  serious  injury. 
The  spiritual  power  will  be  depraved, — if  it  assume  a 
supremacy  over  the  temporal  power,  by  the  earthly 
character  of  the  rule  which  it  bears, — if  it  surrender 
itself  to  the  temporal  power,  by  the  earthly  character 
of  the  rule  to  which  it  is  subject.  The  temporal  power 
will  be  embarrassed, — if  it  submit  to  the  assumed 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  power,  by  the  interference 
of  that  power, — if  it  attempt  to  overrule  the  spiritual 
power,  by  the  inherent  difficulties  of  a  task  for  which 
it  does  not  possess  the  necessary  qualifications. 
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With  this  twofold  danger  in  view,  the  great  problem 
is,  how  tlie  two  powers  can  be  made  to  act  together 
without  mutual  disturbance  or  i^jorj,  if  onoe  they  are, 
by  the  ])ersonal  allegiance  of  the  bearers  of  temporal 
power  to  the  principles  on  which  the  spiritual  power  is 
founded,  brought  into  such  close  contact^  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  continue  to  act  in  separation  firom 
each  other.  To  solve  this  difficult  problem^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  limits  by  which  the 
two  powers  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  to  take 
c^re,  that  neither  of  them  shall  transgress  those  limits 
in  the  course  of  their  co-operation. 

The  initiative  of  this  co-operation  musti  in  the  nature 
of  things,  proceed  from  the  temporal  power;  because 
the  temporal  power  is  chief  in  all  things  appertaining  to 
this  world,  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance  free  to 
decide,  (under  responsibility  to  that  Grod  by  whom  it  is 
ordained,)  whether,  within  the  reach  of  its  dominion, 
the  action  of  the  spiritual  power  shall,  or  shall  not|  be 
left  unnoticed;  and,  if  noticed,  whether  it  shall  be 
obstructed  by  persecution,  or  recognised  and  promoted 
by  protection  and  assistance.  The  last-named  condn- 
sion  is  that  which  must  be  adopted  by  the  temporal 
power,  whenever  the  bearer  of  that  power  has  beomne 
personally  amenable  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
spiritual  power  is  founded,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  it  is  established. 

According  to  those  principles,  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  he  who  is  convinced  of  their  truth,  aad 
adopts  them  for  the  rule  of  his  life,  is  bound  to  place 
himself  and  all  that  he  has>  at  the  service  of  Christ; 
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an  obligation  which  is  increased  and  strengthened  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  earthly  possessions, 
powers,  or  interests  committed  to  his  stewardship.  A 
temporal  ruler,  on  being  converted  to  the  £uth  of 
Christy  is  thereby  made  aware,  to  an  extent  to  which 
he  could  not  be  aware  of  it  before,  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  nature  of  his  power  as  a  trust  committed  to  him 
by  God,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  importance  of 
that  trust,  which,  though  its  primary  purpose  is  con- 
fined to  this  world,  yet  involves  incalculably  higher 
interests,  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  administered  may 
either  greatly  impede,  or  greatly  advance,  the  operations 
of  the  spiritual  power  for  promoting  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  temporal  ruler  who  is  converted  to  the  £uth  of 
Christy  the  Christian  Sovereign,  lies  therefore  under 
the  weight  of  a  moral  necessity  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
within  his  dominions.  At  the  same  time  the  earthly 
power  which  he  wields,  is  totally  unfit  to  be  employed 
in  such  a  service,  even  if  it  could  be  lawfully  diverted 
from  its  primary  and  necessary  purpose;  all  that  he 
can  do,  is  to  call  in  the  spiritual  power,  to  whose  hands 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth 
is  committed,  and  to  afford  to  that  power,  for  the  action 
which  properly  belongs  to  it,  the  largest  field  and  the 
freest  scope  which  his  own  temporal  power  enables  him 
to  place  at  its  disposal.  In  doing  this,  two  precautions 
are  necessary  to  be  observed. 

In  the  first  place,  in  assigning  to  the  spiritual  power 
in  hiB  dominions  the  important  position  of  an 
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blished  clergy,  the  Christian  Sovereign  necessarilj 
invests  it  with  an  extensive  social  influence^  and  en* 
dows  it  with  considerable  worldly  means;  and  as  he 
does  so  for  a  specific  purpose,  it  is  not  his  right  only, 
but  his  duty,  to  reserve  to  himself  such  control  over 
the  administration  of  the  trust  so  committed  by  him  to 
the  spiritual  power,  as  will  enable  him  to  prevent  the 
misapplication  of  that  influence  and  of  those  means  to 
other  purposes  than  that  for  which  they  are  given; 
and  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  he  should  jealoosly 
guard  this  right,  and  be  diligent  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  as  the  influence  and  the  wealth  entrusted  to 
the  spiritual  power  will,  through  the  infirmity  of  man's 
nature,  not  fail  to  act  as  strong  temptations  to  the 
holders  of  the  spiritual  power,  to  turn  from  the  exer- 
cise of  their  high  vocation  to  the  selfish  exyoyment  of 
the  worldly  privileges  and  advantages  attached  to  it. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  reservation  to  himself  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  Sovereign,  of  the  chief  govern- 
ment of  the  estate  ecclesiastical,  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  Church  within  his  dominions. 

In  the  next  place,  in  securing  to  the  Ghiistian 
Sovereign  this  supreme  control,  or  chief  government 
over  the  estate  ecclesiastical,  care  must  be  taken  that 
this  control  or  government  be  not  extended  from  those 
things  which  the  Sovereign  has  power  to  give,  and  the 
application  of  which  he  has  therefore  an  inalienable 
right  to  control,  to  those  things  which  he  never  gave^ 
and  never  could  have  to  give,  &nd  over  which,  there- 
fore, he  can  never  have  any  just  or  lawful  daim  to 
exercise  authority.  The  essentiaHy  spiritual  tnut 
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mitted  in  the  Church  from  the  Apostles  downwards,  the 
ministry  of  the  word  and  the  stewardship  of  the  mys- 
teries of  grace,  is  as  inalienably  vested  in  the  spiritual 
power,  as  the  chief  government  of  all  the  concerns  of 
this  world  in  the  temporal  power ;  and  this  inalienable 
character  of  its  trust  the  spiritual  power  is  bound  the 
more  jealously  to  guard,  and  to  maintain  its  own  ex- 
clusive right  to  administer  it,  as  again  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  man's  infirmity  to  consider  the  possession  of 
temporal  wealth  and  dominion,  as  a  title  to  arbitrary 
and  presumptuous  conduct  in  matters  spiritual.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  limiting  the  chief  government  over 
the  estate  ecclesiastical,  so  as  to  except  from  its  ope- 
ration the  ^  ministration  of  the  word  and  sacraments," 
as  things  sacred,  with  which  the  temporal  power  has 
no  call,  and  no  right  to  intermeddle. 

From  the  foregoing  development  of  the  principles, 
upon  which  the  claim  to  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
temporal  power  over  the  Church  rests,  the  following 
corollaries  are  deducible : — 

1.  The  temporal  power  has  not  of  itself,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  committed  to  it  in  this  world, 
any  claim  to  exercise  a  supremacy  or  chief  govern- 
ment over  the  Church. 

2.  The  claim  of  the  temporal  power  to  such 
supremacy  or  chief  government,  is  founded  on  the 
submission  of  the  temporal  power  to  those  principles 
of  eternal  grace  and  truth,  of  which  the  Church  is  the 
witness^  and  in  which  her  spiritual  power  takes  its 
origin. 

3.  The  temporal  power,  though  converted   to  the 


ai^iiinst,   and    bv   all    la\viiil   means 
oroarhnient ;  and  to  suHbr  persecuti 
abandou  her  trust. 

5.  If  the  temporal  power  ceases  U 
on  the  adoption  of  which  its  claim  t 
the  Church  is  originally  founded,  thi 
eo  ipso  extinct,  and  the  Church  rev 
position,  of  a  spiritual  power  wholly 
the  powers  of  this  world,  in  which  sh 
connexion  with  the  temporal  power. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  TEM- 
PORAL POWER  OVER  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 

During  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the  visible 
establishment  of  the  Christian  Church  upon  earth  by 
the  miraculous  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost^  no  question  arose,  or  could  arise, 
respecting  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal  power  over 
her.  The  temporal  power,  being  wedded  to  other 
religious  systems,  had  neither  right  nor  inclination 
to  superintend  or  control  the  action  of  the  spiritual 
power  over  the  Church ;  the  Church  had  not^  as  such, 
any  existence  dejure  in  the  social  system:  her  mem- 
bers were  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth ; 
their  incorporation  with  each  other  might,  as  a  matter 
of  fiu^ty  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  ruling  power,  and 
might  be  regarded  by  it  either  with  favour  or  with 
dis&vour;  but  still  the  power  could  deal  with  its 
Christian  subjects  only  in  their  individual  capacity. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  ex- 
ceedingly variable  during  the  first  three  centuries. 
Sometimes  the  temporal  power  suffered  her  to  pursue 
hsgt  course  unnoticed ;  allowing  the  spiritual  power  to 
put  forth  its  message  of  truth,  and  to  accomplish  i^^^ 
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conquests  of  grace,  undisturbed ;  on  tbe  same  principle 
of  neutrality  on  which  the  philosophers  had  free  per- 
mission to  speculate  upon  questions  of  natural  religion, 
and  all  the  different  idolatries  of  the  pagan  world  were 
admitted  within  tbe  precincts  of  pantheistic  Bome. 
During  these  intervals  of  quiet  tbe  Christians  fiilfilled 
their  various  duties  as  citizens,  on  tbe  principle  of 
*' rendering  unto  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Gsesai^sr 
while  as  members  of  tbe  Christian  Church,  they  exer- 
cised the  mysterious  privileges,  and  performed  the 
sacred  duties,  attached  to  that  state. 

But  at  other  times  the  temporal  power  showed  con- 
siderable jealousy  of  the  influence  which  the  action  of 
the  spiritual  power  within  the  Christian  Church  exer- 
cised upon  the  world  at  large,  by  tbe  numerical  in- 
crease of  the  Church,  and  by  tbe  control  which  it  had 
over  her  members.  The  decided  preference  given  by 
Christians  to  the  commands  of  tbe  spiritual  over  those 
of  tbe  temporal  power,  in  any  casual  conflict  between 
the  duties  which  they  owed  to  both ;  the  resistance 
which  Christian  principles  frequently  opposed  in  pri- 
vate life  to  the  corruptions  of  paganism  and  the  licence 
of  the  times ;  and,  above  all,  tbe  spiritual  warfiire  which 
the  Church  carried  on  against  tbe  dumb  idols  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  which  caused  a  sensible  diminutioii 
of  the  honours  and  emoluments  which  their  temptes 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive^^all  or  any  of  these 
causes  operated  every  now  and  then  to  arouse  the 
attention,  and  to  awaken  the  jealousy,  of  the  temporal 
power;  a  jealousy  which  human  enmity,  visibly,  and 
the  malice  of  Satan,  invisibly,  fiumed  into  the  opea 
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flame  of  persecution.  At  such  times  of  trial  it  was  the 
simple  dutj  of  Christians,  on  whom  personally  the 
wrath  of  the  persecutors  alighted,  to  suffer  patiently 
and  stedfBistly,  even  unto  death,  for  the  testimony  of 
the  truth ;  and  the  duty  of  the  Church,  to  give  to  her 
suffering  members  all  the  support  and  comfort  in  her 
power,  and  to  exhort  and  encourage  all  her  members  to 
like  fortitude  of  confession  and  of  martyrdom. 

An  end  was  put  to  this  precarious  state,  and  the 
first  step  taken  towards  the  public  recognition  of  the 
Christian  Church,  by  the  famous  Edict  of  Milan.  That 
document^  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  religious 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  State  ^ ;  it  recognises  a 
supreme  Deity  enthroned  in  heaven,  on  whose  favour 
the  rulers  of  the  earth  and  their  kingdoms  are  depen- 
dent ' ;  it  assigns,  as  the  motive  of  the  edict,  concern 

*  Copies  of  it  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  x.  c.  5 ; 
and  by  Lactantius,  de  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  48.  The  former  is  evidently 
the  more  correct,  as  the  copy  of  Lactantius  not  only  wants  die  pre- 
amble, but  has  suffered  several  contractions  and  mutilations. 

*  This  is  generally  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  Constan- 
tioe*8  own  mind  was  not,  at  this  period,  made  up  respecting  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  But  this  can  scarcely  have  been  the  case ;  not  only 
because  his  adoption  of  the  cross  as  his  military  standard  is  anterior  to 
the  edict  of  Milan,  (Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant.  1.  i.  c.  28 — 31,)  but  be- 
cause the  whole  of  his  conduct  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the 
edict  shows  him  to  have  viewed  Christianity  as  the  only  true  religion. 
The  probability  is,  that  he  could  not  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Lici- 
nios  without  a  compromise;  or  that  the  public  adoption  of  Christianity 
and  repudiation  of  paganism  all  at  once,  was  considered  too  abrupt  a 
measure  in  the  tlien  state  of  the  public  mind. 

*  The  expressions  used,  occurring  as  they  do  in  a  public  document, 
afibrd  a  remarkable  specimen  of  latitudinarian  indefiniteness  :  "  In 
order  that  the  Deity,  whatever  it  may  he,  may  from  its  heavenly  throne 
be  propidocis  to  us,  and  to  all  that  live  under  our  rule."   The  reading 

'^  W  wmivTi  0ctori|c  Kat  ovpaviov  «-pay/iaroc»"  is  manifesdy  co: 
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for  the  public  weal,  which  requires  above  all  other 
things  a  proper  regulation  of  religious  matters.  The 
preamble  asserts,  that  ^*  liberty  of  worship  is  not  to  be 
withheld,  but  that  it  is  to  be  left  to  every  one*B  judg- 
ment and  conscience,  to  order  his  religion  according  to 
his  own  opinion ;"  and  in  the  text^  after  granting  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion,  a  reservation  is 
introduced,  to  the  effect,  that  not  only  Christians,  but 
men  of  all  religions,  are  to  have  entire  liberty  of  wor- 
ship. With  these  exceptions  the  edict  is  exclusively 
occupied  with  that  which  is  evidently  its  main  object ; 
viz.  to  secure  to  the  Christian  Church  a  legal  existence 
in  the  empire.  To  this  end  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  declared  to  be  lawful,  and  all  the 
conditions  by  which  former  edicts  of  toleration  were 
clogged,  are  wholly  abrogated ;  the  Christians  are 
recognized  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  represented 
by  their  synods  \  and  as  such  declared  capable  of 
holding  property*;   and  further  it  is  ordered,   that 


and  the  corresponding  passage  in  Lactantius,  **  Divimttu  in  sede 
ccelesti"  seems  to  point  out  ''Occonic  e£  ohpaviov  Upv/ioroc,"  aa  the 
proper  reading. 

'  The  restitution  is  ordered  to  be  made  "role  Xpc^rtai^ic,  rovr'  iwn 
Tf  (TutfjLaTi  avTufv  KOi  Tj  <rvvo^fi,"or,as  Lactantius  gives  it,  **  CkrUimmitf 
id  est  corpori  et  conventiculis  eorum," 

*  That  the  Christians  had  at  former  periods  been  pennitled  to  hold 
property  for  corporate  purposes,  is  evident  from  the  appeal  made  to 
Aurelian  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  bishops,  to  eject  Paul  of  SamoMta 
from  the  cathedral  church  at  Antioch,  of  which,  notwithatandiiig  his 
deposition  by  the  synod,  he  retained  possession.  It  need  hardly  be 
observed,  that  this  interference  of  Aurelian  has  nothing  to  do  widb  the 
Supremacy  question ;  it  was  a  simple  application  to  the  dTil  power  od 
a  question  of  disputed  title  to  certain  property ;  and  Auidian  showed 
both  his  wisdom  and  his  impartiality,  by  suspending  his  decision  until 
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ehurches  confiscated  during  the  late  persecutions  shall 
be  restored  to  them  free  of  all  charge ;  the  emperor 
himself  undertaking  to  indemnify  the  present  holders 
of  such  property,  who  might  have  acquired  it  by  gift 
or  purchase  from  the  government. 

Such  are  the  principles,  and  such  the  provisions,  of 
the  public  act,  whereby  the  temporal  power  which  bore 
sway  in  the  whole  of  the  then  civilized  world,  and  the 
spiritual  power  which  was  lodged  in  the  Christian 
Church,  were  first  brought  face  to  face  vrith  each 
other,  on  a  footing  of  mutual  and  friendly  recognition. 
But  it  was  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  possible  for  the 
Church  to  remain  in  the  negative  position  assigned  to 
her  by  the  edict  of  Milan.  As  the  Church  bears  wit- 
ness of  one  God  and  one  Lord,  so  she  admits  only  of 
one  faith :  she  can  enter  into  no  compromise,  involving 
an  acknowledgment  of  other  ^religious  opinions"  as 
entitled,  equally  with  the  faith  proclaimed  by  her,  to 
the  acceptance  of  mankind.  She  is  bound  to  warn 
the  world,  that  every  other  doctrine  but  her  own  is 
founded  in  falsehood ;  that  every  other  form  of  wor- 
ship but  that  whereof  God  has  committed  the  minis- 
tration to  her  hands,  is  vain  and  sinful ;  not  only  not 
acceptable,  but  positively  offensive,  to  God.     To  this 

he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  hishops,  who  were  not  mixed 
up  with  any  local  animosities,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case  on  theologi- 
cal grouncb. — (SeeEuseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  vii.c.  27 — 30.)  But  although 
in  this  instance  the  Christians  ventured  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  secular 
arm  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  against  a  refractory  member  of 
dietr  own  body,  such  a  course  would,  generally  speaking,  have  been 
extremely  hazardous;  more  frequently  it  happened  that  their  churches 
and  other  properties  were  taken  from  them  by  wholesale  confiscations. 
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her  obligation  the  Church  proved  faithful  in  those  early 
days  of  her  acknowledgment  by  the  State,  and  that 
not  only  against  unbelieving  Jews  and  idolatrous  pa- 
gans, but  against  the  various  heretical  and  schismatical 
communities  which,  placing  themselves  in  rivalry  with 
the  Church,  called  for  the  repeated  interposition  of 
authority  in  matters,  not  of  discipline  only,  but  of 
doctrine,  and  thereby  furnished  the  opportunity  for 
the  farther  development  of  the  connexion  between 
Church  and  State,  for  which  the  edict  of  Milan,  as  a 
transition  measure,  had  paved  the  way. 

The  growth  and  numerical  importance  of  those 
communities  was  greatly  promoted,  and  their  natural 
tendency  to  place  themselves  in  rivalry  with  the  Church 
greatly  aggravated,  by  the  very  circumstance  which 
seemed,  and  in  many  other  respects  really  was,  so 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  namely,  its 
recognition  and  adoption  by  the  State  as  the  only  true 
religion.  No  sooner  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
State  impressed  with  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and,  by 
consequence,  with  the  wickedness  of  idolatry,  than  it 
became  his  duty  to  exert  his  power  for  the  promotion 
of  the  former,  and  the  extinction  of  the  latter.  Accord- 
ingly, taking  for  the  pattern  of  their  Ecclesiastical 
administration  the  example  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  the 
Christian  Emperors  proceeded  to  enact  various  laws 
against  paganism.  Constantino  closed  the  heathen 
temples,  and  prohibited  their  sacrifices  ^ ;  and  after  a 
temporary  revival  under  the  apostate  Julian  and  the 

*  Theodor.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  v.  c.  21 ;  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  dt.  x. 
Lex.  2  ;  cf.  Legg.  4 — 6. 
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latitudinarian  Valens'^  paganism  received  its  death- 
blow bjthe  severe  enactments  of  Theodosius  the  Great", 
though  subsequent  legislation  attests  its  lingering  ex- 
istence for  some  time  longer  '*.  The  merely  nominal 
profession  of  Christianity  by  multitudes,  who  were 
driven  from  paganism  into  the  Church  by  these  mea- 
sures, and  the  ambitious  and  worldly  views  to  which 
the  endowments,  dignities,  and  privileges  annexed  to 
her  offices  by  the  liberality  of  the  Emperors  *'  gave  rise, 
deteriorated  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Church,  and 
afforded  ample  scope  for  the  development,  and  the 
extensive  spread,  of  the  various  heresies,  the  germ  of 
which  is  traceable  to  the  apostolic  times  ^^.  Meanwhile, 
the  Church  having  become  a  State  establishment,  the 
decisions  on  matters  of  doctrine,  adopted  for  the  de- 
fence and  maintenance  of  ^^  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  Saints,"  involved,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  tenure 
of  the  endowments  and  dignities  which  the  State  had 
bestowed  upon  her ;  and  upon  this  ground,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  interest  in  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
and  the  truth  of  her  doctrine,  which  the  ruler  of  the 
State  could  not  but  feel,  after  the  Church  had  become 
a  State  institution,  and  her  faith,  nominally  at  least, 
the  fiuth  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  State 
claimed  a  right  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  disputes  by 
which  the  Church  was  agitated.     Nor  was  this  claim  in 

*•  Tbeodor.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  c. 

"  Theodor.  Hist.   Eccl.   1.   c. ;  Cod.   Theodos,  1.  xvi.  tit,  x. 
Legg.  7—12. 

"  Cod.  Tbeodos.  1.  c.  Legg.  13 — 25. 

^  Sosomen.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iii.  c.  17. 

**  Acu  XX.  29,  30 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  19. ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  1  Jolin  ii.  18,  19. 
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the  first  instance  called  in  question  on  the  part  of  the 
Church ;  on  the  contrary,  the  protection  of  the  temponl 
power  was  invoked  both  by  the  different  parties  within 
the  Church,  and  by  the  communities  which  separated 
from  her  on  the  assumption,  common  to  all  heresies 
and  schisms,  that  they  were  the  true  Church. 

It  was  thus  in  the  course  of  the  Yarious  conflicts 
naturally  arising  out  of  the  great  religious  convulsions 
of  the  times,  that  the  Supremacy  of  the  temporal  power 
over  the  Church  was  gradually  established.  An  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  circumstances,  under  which 
this  took  place,  and  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  at  that  important  junc- 
ture, especially  during  the  reign  of  Constantine,  is 
therefore  an  important  link  in  the  historical  part  of  the 
argument. 

The  first  interposition  of  Constantine  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Church,  which  took  place  in  the  very 
same  year  in  which  the  edict  of  Milan  was  published, 
originated  in  an  appeal  made  to  the  Emperor  by  the 
Donatists  against  Caecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage  *'•    The 

"  The  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  apped  an 
repeatedly  detailed,  and  various  documents  relating  to  it  are  qnoledt 
by  St.  Augustine  in  his  different  writings  against  the  Donatists ;  tee 
especially  :—Breviculus  collationis  cum  Donadstis;  Ad  DonatiBtat 
post  collationem ;  Contra  litteras  Petiliani  Donalistss ;  and  Epistobs 
xliii.,  liii.,  Ixxxviii.,  xciii.,  cv.,  edit  Benedict.  Compare  also  Bx- 
cerpta  et  Scripta  Vetera  ad  Donatistarum  historian  pettiiientiA,  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  ix'*^  vol.  of  the  Benedict  ed.  of  St  Augustine; 
Optatus  Milevit.  de  schism.  Donat  1.  i. ;  Euseb.  Hist  Eodea.  1.  x. 
c.  5 — 7 ;  and  the  account  of  the  councils  held  at  Rome  and  at  Arks 
in  the  matter  of  Caecilianus,  in  Labb.  ConciL  t  i.  pp.  14S5— ^89 ; 
and  pp.  1445<-86. 
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points  connected  with  this  appeal,  which  concern  the 
present  inquiry,  are  the  following : 

1.  That  the  Emperor  Constantino  claimed  jurisdic- 
tion in  causes  and  over  persons  ecclesiastical,  and  that 
on  the  express  ground  of  his  responsibility  to  God. 
*"  I  think  it  most  unmeet,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  mis- 
sives for  the  convocation  of  the  council  of  Aries,  ^^  that 
such  contentions  and  divisions  should  be  kept  from  me, 
which  may  perchance  move  the  Most  High  God  upon 
such  provocation  to  visit  with  punishment,  not  only 
human  kind,  but  myself  also,  to  whose  charge,  by  His 
heavenly  decree,  the  government  of  all  things  upon 
earth  is  committed.  For  I  cannot  feel  true  and  per- 
fect security,  nor  hope  to  obtain  blessing  and  pros- 
perity by  the  ever-ready  goodness  of  Almighty  God, 
except  I  know  that  all  are  worshipping  the  most  holy 
God  in  brotherly  concord,  with  the  due  worship  of  the 
Catholic  religion  *  V 

2.  That  in  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  Constan- 
tino felt  himself  bound  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  and 
decision  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  in  Synod  assem- 
bled; but  that  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
selecting  for  the  hearing  of  any  cause  such  bishops  as 
he  thought  fit ;  that  he  issued  to  them  his  orders  for 
the  holding  of  the  synod,  in  the  place  and  at  the  time 
appointed  by  himself ;  that  he  made  provision  for  their 
conveyance  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  for  their  main- 
tenance during  the  time  of  their  attendance ;  and  that 

"  See  the  letter  of  Constantine  to  the  Vicarius  Africae,  in  August. 
Opp.  ed.  Bened.  t.  ix.  App.  p.  21  ;  Labb.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  1445. 
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he  required  them  to  report  to  him  the  result  of  their 
proceedings. 

3.  That  although  Constantine  was  unwilling  to 
come  to  a  decision  in  an  ecclesiastical  cause  without 
the  synodal  advice  of  bishops, — an  unwillingness  which 
he  proved  by  appointing  a  larger  council,  composed  of 
other  bishops,  to  be  holden  at  Aries,  for  the  revision 
of  the  cause,  when  the  Donatists  appealed  to  him 
against  the  decision  of  the  first  council  convened  at 
Rome  in  this  matter, — ^yet  nevertheless^  on  a  second 
appeal  of  the  Donatists  to  him  from  the  decision  of 
the  council  at  Aries,  he  did  himself  revise  the  whole 
case,  summoning  the  parties  to  appear  before  him,  and 
gave  his  decision;  thus  exercising  a  supreme  juris- 
diction in  causes  ecclesiastical,  superior  to  the  bishops 
and  their  synods  ^\ 

4.  That  although  Constantine  assumed  the  power 
of  ordering  the  bishops  to  meet  synodically,  of  de- 
termining of  what  bishops  the  council  should  be  com- 
posed, and  of  appointing  the  subjects  on  which  it  was 
to  decide,  this  exercise  of  his  authority  did  not  deprive 
the  bishops  of  the  independent  synodical  power  which 
they  had  always  possessed.  This  point  is  made  ap- 
parent in  the  affair  of  Csecilianus  by  the  iact^  that  the 
council  of  Aries,  although  called  by  Constantine  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  judgment  of  the  Roman 

"  From  the  statement  of  Augustiiie,  it  would  appear  that  ConatHi- 
tine  himself  considered  this  at  an  accroachment  upon  the  ffpiacnpal 
jurisdiction.     "  Eis  ceasit,  ut  de  Ula  caiua  post  EfiacopoM jmUcmnt^ 

A  SANCTIS  ANTISTITIBUS  POSTBA  VBNIAM  PBTITUaUB."— At^lUL  Bdl 

xliii.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  conduct  of  Conitandne  at  a  anl 
period  shows,  that  he  learned  by  dcgreea  lo  be  leai  acrupuloiia. 
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council  in  the  cause  of  the  Donatists,  did  nevertheless 
deliberate,  and  enact  Canons,  upon  a  variety  of  other 
subjects  connected  with  the  order  of  the  Church. 

5.  That  Constantino  was  not  content  with  having 
the  solemn  judgment  of  two  synods  recorded  against 
the  Donatists,  and  with  confirming  that  judgment  after 
a  personal  hearing  of  the  case,  but  that  he  proceeded 
penally  against  the  Donatists,  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  churches.  The  ground  on  which  he  did  so,  is 
distinctly  assigned  by  St.  Augustine ;  the  punishment 
was  directed  against  the  act  of  schism,  which,  as  a 
breach  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  '•,  the  emperor,  who 
considered  himself  the  guardian  of  the  Church,  and  of 
her  internal  peace,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  restrain 
by  civil  pains  and  penalties. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  principle 
of  religious  neutrality  professed  in  the  edict  of  Milan, 
the  essential  features  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  temporal 
power  over  the  Church  were  de  facto  established,  by 
the  spontaneous  action  of  the  former,  and  the  acqui- 
escence and  co-operation  of  the  latter,  within  a  few 
years  *'  of  the  public  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the 

'*  nie  Imperator^  says  St.  Augustine,  primus  constituit  in  hac 
eaussa^  ut  rea  convictorum,  et  unitati  pervicaciter  resistentium, 
jCffco  vindicareniur. — August.  Ep.  xciii.  In  the  same  way,  in  the 
epistle  in  which  he  directs  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  hold  the  council 
there,  Constantine  himself  says :  MriBe  r^y  vfAtripay  cVcficAciav 
XavBarti,  TOtfaimiv  fit  aliSi  r^  ivOitrfi^  KadoXiKJ  iKKXriai^  dirovifiiiy, 
«#C  fiil^^y  KaOoXov  axiafia  fj  iiyptrraffiay  iy  rtvc  roifif  (iovXeaOai  fit 
itfiac  Kardkiwiiy, — Euseh.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  5. 

^  The  Edict  of  Milan  was  published  in  the  year  313  ;  the  council 
of  Rome,  in  the  Donatist  cause,  was  held  in  the  same  year ;  that  of 
Afles  in  the  year  314 ;  and  the  final  verdict  of  the  emperor  was 
given  within  a  year  or  two  after. 
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sovereign  power  of  the  Roman  empire ;  a  fact  wliicli 
is  the  more  surprising  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
sovereign  power  was  divided  between  two  chief  magis- 
trates, one  of  whom  was  as  hostile  to  Christiani^ 
as  the  other  was  favourable  to  it ;  that  the  one  who 
&voured  Christianity  and  assumed  the  Supremacj 
over  the  Church,  was  only  a  catechumen,  and  ther^ 
fore  not,  properly  speaking,  a  member  of  the  Ghmch; 
and  that  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  State  weie^ 
and  for  a  long  time  continued  to  be^  composed  of  a 
majority,  at  least,  of  persons  addicted  to  the  system  of 
paganism. 

In  reality,  the  Christian  Church  had  become  an 
imperium  in  imperio ;  Constantine  was  at  the  head  of 
both  these  imperial  employing  the  wealth  and  power 
which  the  larger  empire  placed  at  his  disposal,  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  smaUer  empire  within 
it ;  ruling  over  the  former  by  right  of  conquest^  and 
over  the  latter  on  the  ground  of  identity  of  leligions 
conviction. 

In  the  sequel  of  Constantino's  reign,  and  especially 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  pagan  ooUeagae  in 
the  administration  of  the  empire,  the  principles  which 
had  been  elicited  in  the  first  instance  by  the  appeal  of 
the  Donatists,  received  further  confirmation  and  de- 
velopment; the  Supremacy  strengthened  its  stakes^ 
and  enlarged  its  borders;  and  the  reign  of  the  fint 
Christian  sovereign  did  not  pass  off  without  leaving 
fects  on  record,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  dangen 
which  attend  the  connexion  of  the  Church  with  the 
State,  and  of  the  extreme  nicety  with  which  the 
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questions  arising  out  of  that  connexion  require  to  be 
adjusted, 

Theoreticallj,  indeed,  the  distinction  between  the 
temporal  rule  over  the  Church,  which  belonged  to  the 
emperor  as  a  Christian  sovereign,  and  the  spiritual 
rule  inalienablj  vested  in  the  episcopate,  was  made 
and  maintained.  Without  urging  the  observation  of 
Constantino  on  this  subject,  reported  by  Eusebius,  to 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  attribute  a  different 
meaning  ^\  there  is  abundant  proof  of  it  in  the  mea- 
sures adopted,  and  the  expressions  used,  by  Constan- 
tine  in  the  exercise  of  his  Supremacy.  Thus,  in  the 
drcular  which  he  issued  to  all  the  churches  of  the 
empire,  for  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Nicsea,  he  says,  that  ^^he  considered  it 
ought  to  be  his  chief  aim  to  see  all  the  blessed  multi- 
tudes of  the  Catholic  Church  united  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  one  fiuth,  of  love  unfeigned,  and  of  one 
uniform  worship  of  Almighty  God ;"  evidently  as- 
suming the  care  for  this  unity  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline to  be  within  the  province  of  the  temporal 
power ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  adds,  that  ^^  it  was 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  firm  and  permanent  settle- 


**  '*  I  too,"  Constantine  is  reported  to  have  said,  addressing  the 
liisliops,  "  am  a  bishop ;  but  you  are  set  by  God  as  bishops  over  the 
internal  affiurs  of  the  Church,  I  over  her  external  affairs.'* — Euseb. 
de  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  24.  The  impugners  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Supremacy  of  the  temporal  power  render  the  words,  twp  ecaoi  r^c 
lccX]|viac»  **them  that  are  within  the  Church"  t.  e.  orthodox 
Christians ;  and,  rwv  im-dc*  "  them  that  are  without,'*  t.  e,  pagans 
and  hetetica ;  an  explanation  which  is  manifestly  forced,  and  does 
not  accord  with  the  pcMsition  which  Constantine  practically  assumed. 
Compare'Eiiaeb.  de  Vita  Constant.  1.  i.  c.  44. 
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meiit  of  these  matters,  without  having  an  assembly  of 
all,  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  of  the  bishops,  for  the 
discussion  of  the  several  points  connected  with  our 
most  holy  religion;"  and  thereby  acknowledges  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  synodically  represented  by  her 
bishops,  in  matters  not  only  of  faith  but  discipline,  both 
of  which,  as  is  well  known,  came  under  consideration 
at  the  Nicenc  Council  *K  And  in  bis  epistle  to  the 
Alexandrian  Church  respecting  the  condemnation  of 
the  Arian  heresy,  he  attributes  the  convocation  of  the 
council  to  a  suggestion  from  God  ",  claiming  for  him- 
self a  1)1  vine  direction  in  his  government  of  the  Church ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  distinctly  recognises  the 
<lecision  of  the  assembled  bishops  as  God's  own  ver- 
dict ;  "  that  which  was  determined  by  the  three  hun- 
dred bishops,  is  nothing  else  than  the  mind  of  Grod» 
especially  since  the  Holy  Ghost,  indwelling  in  the 
minds  of  such  and  so  great  men,  manifested  the 
Divine  will  *'." 

The  respectful  tone  in  which  Constantine  expressed 
himself  towards  the  bishops  of  the  Church  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  reign,  was  not  always  maintained. 
Soured  by  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical disputes,  which  disturbed  his  dream  of  universal 
])acification,  he  assumed  in  later  years  occasionally  a 
tone  of  considerable  asperity.     A  remarkable  instance 


'^  Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant.  L  Hi.  c.  17 — ^20;  Socrat.  Hist  Eccles. 
1.  i.  c.  9. 

"  Tiro/ivZ/o'ec  Gcov  <rvveKd\eira  tic  Triv  Ncicaicwv  wokiv  rove  rXc/^- 
rove  Tuy  *Eiri<ri:oiraii'.—  Socrat.  Hist  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  9. 

"  Socrat.  1.  c. 
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of  this  is  on  record  in  his  epistle  for  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Council  of  Tyre,  which  was,  in  ikct, 
nothing  more  than  a  packed  jury  of  bishops  for  the 
condemnation  of  Athanasius.  '^  If  any  one,*"  he  says, 
in  evident  allusion  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
might  well  decline  to  place  his  character  at  the  mercy 
of  a  synod  convened  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Arian 
party,  and  composed  in  its  interest,  '^should  still  at- 
tempt to  set  at  nought  our  command,  and  refuse  to 
attend,  I  will  send  from  hence  a  commissioner,  who 
shall  by  imperial  mandate  expel  him;  and  so  teach 
him,  that  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign,  issued  in  the 
interest  of  the  truth,  are  not  to  be  resisted  ^'." 

The  indignity  and  injustice  of  thus  compelling 
the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  by  menaces,  to  plead 
his  cause  out  of  his  own  patriarchate  before  an  as- 
sembly of  bishops  to  whose  competency  he  had  good 
reason  to  object,  was,  however,  not  the  only  encroach- 
ment upon  the  just  rights  of  the  Church,  connected 
with  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Tyre.  The 
right  which  the  emperor  assumed  to  select  what 
bishops  he  chose  for  constituting  the  council,  at  once 
destroyed  all  the  guarantees,  both  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  orthodox  &ith,  and  for  the  protection  of  private 
character,  which  the  original  system  of  sjmodical  Church 
government  afforded  *^.     The  epistle  itself  contains 

**  Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  42. 

■*  It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  this  right  had  been 
before  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  emperor,  in  the  matter  of  the 
appeal  against  Caedlian ;  see  above,  p.  27*  The  difference  lay  in 
this,  that  in  that  case  the  selection  was  a  fair  one,  acquiesced  in  by 

1) 
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evidence  that  the  selection  was  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  those  with  whom  tlic  whole  proceeding  originated ; 
that  is,  of  the  declared  and  relentless  enemies  of 
Athanasius;  and  so  grievous  and  manifest  was  the 
injustice,  that  the  imperial  commissioner  who  presided 
over  the  council,  himself  was  induced,  bv  the  remon- 
stranco  of  the  suftragans  of  Athanasius,  who  attended 
without  being  summoned,  and  of  Alexander,  the  Bishop 
of  Thessalonica,  to  suggest  a  different  composition  of 
the  synod  '^. 

The  appointment  of  this  officer,  a  layman  selected 
by  the  emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  over  the 
council,  and  regulating  its  proceedings,  was  another 
encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Church's  in- 
ternal government.  The  terms  in  which  the  emperor 
announced  this  appointment,  were  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  the  bishops  convoked  to  Tyre;  he  was 
''  to  superintend  all  that  was  done  "  at  the  synod,  and 
"  especially  to  see  that  good  order  was  maintained  *' ;" 
and  if  the  synod  had  consisted  of  independent  bishops, 
representing  the  true  mind  of  the  Church,  it  would 
scarcely  have  submitted  to  so  offensive  an  innovation. 
But  the  bishops  of  the  Arian  or  Eusebian  faction,  who 
had  obtained  the  very  convocation  of  the '  synod  by 
court  intrigues,  were  not  in  a  situation  to  find  fault 
with  an  imperial  mandate ;  and   accordingly  the  task 

both  parties ;  whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  the  manifest  unfairness  of 
the  selection  provoked  the  remonstrance  of  the  injured  party,  and 
caused  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  select  the  bishops,  to  be  called  in 
question. 

'"  Athanas.  Apol.  c.  Arian.  c.  77 — 81. 

"  Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  42. 
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of  protesting  against  this  violation  of  the  constitution 
of  ecclesiastical  synods  devolved  upon  Athanasius^S 
whose  vindication  of  the  immunities  of  the  Church 
was  afterwards  supported  by  the  solemn  verdict  of 
the  synod  of  Alexandria;  the  whole  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  Tyre  being  quashed,  for  this  reason 
among  others,  that  its  proceedings  were  conducted  and 
controlled  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  civil  power.  "  How 
dare  they,''  exclaims  the  synodical  letter  of  the  Alex- 
andrian council  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  « call  that 
a  synod,  over  which  the  Comes  (the  imperial  com- 
missioner) presided,  at  which  the  Speculator  (the 
commissioner's  messenger)  attended,  and  instead  of 
the  deacons,  the  Commentariensis  (the  commissioner's 
secretary)  introduced  us  into  the  Church"!"  A 
passage  which  clearly  proves,  that  in  those  days  the 
Church  claimed,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
was  permitted  to  exercise,  her  own  independent  juris- 
diction by  synods  presided  over  by  the  proper  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  and  waited  upon  by  their  own 
ecclesiastical  officers.  But  although  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  synods,  which  were  at  the  same  time 
Charch  courts,  was  maintained,  and  recognized  by  the 
emperor  in  its  distinct  character  ^\  the  independence 

**  Athanas.  Apol.  c.  Arian.  9. 

**  Athanas.  ibid  c.  8. 

**  Constandne  himself  distinguished  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  civil  jurisdictioo,  threatening,  afler  Athanasius  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  innocence,  to  subject  his  false  accusers  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  latter  instead  of  the  former :  MijiceVi  Xoiirov  Kara  tovq  rfj^ 
cccXif^/ac,  aXXa  Kara  tovq  itifiotrlovg  v6fJiovQf  aifToy  fie  it  ifiavrov  rdy 
wpayftartiiv  iucpoae6fuvoy,~^AihanBa,  Apol.  c.  Arian.  c.  68. 

D  2 
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of  those  tribunals  was  materially  impaired  by  the 
assumption  of  supremacy  over  the  Church  on  the  part 
of  the  temporal  ])ower.  And  that  not  only  by  the  right 
of  regulating  their  action,  which  the  emperor  assumed, 
but  by  the  appeals  which  he  allowed  to  be  made  to 
himself,  from  the  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals; appeals  resembling  the  appeals  to  the  Privy 
Council  from  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  the  appels 
comme  (Tabus  to  the  Conseil  d'etat  in  France.  In  the 
case  of  Ca^cilian,  it  has  already  been  noticed,  that  two 
such  appeals  were  lodged ;  one  from  the  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Rome,  the  other  from  that  of  the  Council 
of  Aries ;  and  that  the  emperor,  having  in  the  first 
instance  ordered  the  case  to  be  reheard  before  another 
synod,  did,  on  the  second  appeal,  himself  undertake 
its  final  adjudication.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  arose  out  of  the  animosities  of  the 
Arian  faction  against  Athanasius,  such  appeals  were 
repeatedly  made  by  both  parties;  and  the  emperor 
was  thus,  by  common  consent,  invested  with  the  cha- 
racter of  supreme  judge  in  causes  ecclesiastical.  The 
abject  manner  in  which  Athanasius  was  forced  to 
solicit  the  emperor's  protection  against  the  oppressive 
proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Tyre,  and  the  strange 
justice  which  Constantino  dealt^  banishing  Athanasius 
from  his  See,  while  he  quashed  the  proceedings  of 
those  whom  he  himself  had  appointed  as  his  judges  ", 
afford  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  mischievous 
tendency  of  an  uncontrolled  interference  of  the  tern- 

'**  Athanas.  Apol.  c.  Ariano8,  c.  9,  86,  87. 
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poral  power  with  the  affidrs  of  the  Church ;  an  inter- 
ference the  more  pernicious  in  this  case,  because, 
although  in  point  of  form  the  question  turned  upon 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Athanasius  respecting  certain 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  substantially  the  struggle 
was  for  one  of  the  most  vital  verities  of  the  Christian 
religion :  whether  the  asserters  or  the  deniers  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  should  have  the  ascendancy  in  the 
Church,  and  lay  down  her  rule  of  &ith,  was  the  real 
point  at  issue.  A  still  more  direct  aggression  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Church  to  decide  controversies 
of  fiuth,  was  the  right  which  Constantino  assumed 
to  grant  certificates  of  orthodoxy  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Arian  party,  upon  personal  examination  of  their 
doctrines  ^S  and  the  demand  which  be  made  upon 
Athanasius  for  the  restoration  of  the  Arians  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  threatening  him  with  de- 
position from  the  patriarchate  in  case  of  refusal  '^ ;  the 
emperor  thus  superseding,  by  his  own  personal  judg- 
ment and  will,  the  sentence  of  an  oecumenical  synod, 
and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  episcopate.  So 
dearly  was  the  Church  made  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
tection which,  for  a  time,  Constantino  gave  to  the 
cause  of  orthodoxy ;  and  so  soon  did  the  measures  of 
persecution,  which  after  the  Council  of  Nicsea  the 
emperor  adopted  against  the  heretics  condemned  by 
its    decrees,  recoil  upon    the   Church   herself;   mea- 


at 


Athanas.  ad  Episc.  ^g.  et  Lib.  c.   18 ;  ad  Serapion,  c.  2 ; 
ApoL  c.  Arianos,  c.  84 ;  Euseb.  Cses.  Ep.  ap.  Athanas.  de  Deer. 
Nic.  ad  fin. 
"  AUianas.  Apol.  c.  Arianos,  c.  59. 
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Niiri'N  wliirli  were  not  confined  to  Ae  eseeution  of  the 
(MttMitiicNil  Neiitenee  of  depostion  of  die  heretics  from 
i\w\v  cillirPN  bv  the  arm  of  the  citQ  power,  hot  mduded 
l,lt«i  hiiiiiNlitnniit  of  their  persons^  and  the  burning  of 
Ihttir  licMikN,  tho  very  possession  of  these  being  made 
II  rupiliil  uiliMin^  '\ 

Oil  II  I'dview  of  nil  these  circumstances^  it  appears 
i\illt(iiil  ilouht^  that  although  the  power  of  the  episoo- 
|mlo  hi  iMiiiveiie  ecclesiastical  synods  was  not  taken 
HMuy  hv  any  «lii*eet  enactment,  although  the  episcopal 
nilo  uiul  iiirisdietion  over  the  Church  was  allowed  in 
ui'iliiiai'v  eas4t«H  to  pursue  its  course  unmolested,  yet  a 
8u|iriuiie  ri^ht  of  intervention  and  decision  was  claimed 
aiul  i^xoroiseil  by  the  temporal  power  under  Gonstan- 
tiius  and  that  in  matters  affecting  the  faith,  as  weU  as 
in  merit  matters  of  discipline ;  a  right  which,  in  the 
absence  of  all  guarantee  against  an  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical exercise  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  was 
of  a  most  dangerous  character,  and  rendered  the  main- 
tenance of  the  true  Mth,  and  the  preservation  of  real 
Church  discipline,  extremely  precarious,  both  being 
dependent  on  the  personal  viev^  and  even  the  ciqnices^ 
of  the  monarch,  and  on  the  direction  which  the  nnoer- 
tain  tide  of  court  favour  might  at  any  time  take  for 
or  against  evangelic  truth  and  apostolic  order. 

With  a  view  fully  to  appreciate  the  deep  faijtuy 
which  the  Church  thus  received  by  the  first  interfe- 
rence of  the  temporal  power  with  her  affidrsy  it  must 

'*  See  the  second  Epistle  of  Constantine  in  Scent  Hist  Bcekt. 
1.  i.  c.  9 ;  Theodor.  Hist.  Ecd.  1.  i.  c  SO. 
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not  be  overlooked,  that  in  addition  to  all  the  casualties 
of  adverse  influence  to  which  the  Church  was  exposed, 
a  settled  principle,  naturally  inherent  in  the  temporal 
power,  and  essentially  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church,  was  brought  into  play  from  the  very  first 
rise  of  the  supremacy ;  the  principle,  namely,  of  com- 
promising the  truth  for  the  sake  of  external  peace. 
It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  indeed,  that  a  tem- 
poral governor  should  desire  to  avoid  and  to  suppress 
what  may  prove  the  occasion  of  strife  and  dissen- 
sion among  those  over  whom  be  is  set  to  rule :  to  main- 
tain peace  and  quietness  among  mankind,  is  to  a  right- 
minded  ruler  justly  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition. 
Bat  Christianity,  although  essentially  a  religion  of 
peace,  never  seeks,  never  admits  peace,  except  on  the 
foundation  of  truth ;  and  whenever  that  truth  is  denied 
or  called  in  question,  it  is  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
not  to  make  men  to  be  at  peace,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
set  them  at  variance  with  each  other  ^.  This  being  the 
case,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  the  principle  of  the 
temporal  power,  which  tends  to  secure  peace,  above 
all,  and  at  any  cost,  must  frequently  come  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  principle  of  the  Church,  which  will 
bear  of  no  peace  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  and  as, 
moreover,  it  is  but  natural,  that  those  who  are  chiefly 
conversant  with  the  afiairs  of  this  world,  should  often 


^  **  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  :  I  came 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at 
▼ariance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and 
die  dangfater-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law  ;  and  a  man's  foes 
shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.*' — Matt.  x.  34 — 36. 
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have  but  a  very  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  vital 
importance  of  certain  propositions  of  truth,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  unflinching  perseverance  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  true  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Ghoich,  will 
often  appear  to  those  who  wield  the  temporal  power» 
in  the  light  of  an  obstinate  spirit  of  contention  for 
mere  words  and  empty  abstractions;  and  that^  con- 
sequently, the  temporal  power  will  look  with  disfiir 
vour  on  those  who  stand  forth  as  fiuthiiil  champions 
of  the  truth.  So  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Con- 
stantino. From  the  first  cognizance  which  he  took 
of  the  dispute  between  Alexander  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  and  his  heretical  presbyter  Anus,  to  the 
measures  into  which  he  was  betrayed  against  Atha- 
nasius,  and  of  which  he  appears  afterwards  to  have  re- 
pented '^ — in  fact  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
dealings  with  the  Church  in  the  exercise  of  his  supre- 
macy,— it  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  emperor  was  iar 
more  concerned  for  the  restoration  of  outward  peaces 
than  for  the  maintenance  of  the  truth  against  the 
aggressions  of  heresy ;  and  that  his  personal  opinion^ 
and  his  disposition  and  conduct  towards  the  diflfep- 
ent  parties  engaged  in  the  controversy,  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  annoyance  which  he  felt  at  any 
renewal  of  hostilities  occasioned  by  the  uncompromi^ 
ing  assertion  of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox 
portion  of  the  Church ''. 

**  See  the  letter  of  his  son  in  Atfaanu.  Apolqg.  c  Arianoi,  e.  87. 

''  See  the  letter  of  Constantine  to  Alexander  and  Arina,  in  Baarii. 
de  Vita  Constant.,  1.  ii.  c.  64 — 12 ;  and  hit  letter  to  the  aynod  at 
Tyre,  ibid.  1.  iv.  c.  42. 
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After  this  critical  examination  of  the  nature,  extent^ 
and  character  of  that  supremacy  which  followed  as  a 
natural  consequence  upon  the  first  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  temporal  power,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  pursue  the  details  of  its  gradual  consolidation  and 
extension.  The  Church  grew  sensible  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  her  independence,  and  occasionally 
asserted  the  dignity  of  her  heavenly  mission  against  the 
rude  dictates  of  earthly  dominion ;  an  aged  saint  like 
Hosius  might  venture  to  protest  against  the  intrusion 
of  temporal  rule  into  spiritual  affiiirs '" ;  a  bold  saint 
like  Ambrose  might  set  an  imperial  mandate  at  defi- 
ance '^  and  even  dare  to  repel  from  the  sanctuary  the 
blood-stained  hand  of  the  autocrat  of  the  world ^® ;  for  a 
time  the  power  of  legislating  for  the  Church,  and  of 
administering  her  discipline,  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  synods;  diocesan  and  provincial   synods  at  least 


*  See  the  spirited  remonstrance  by  which  Hosius  replied  to  the  re- 
peated solicitations  and  menaces  of  Constantius,  who  wished  to 
engage  him  on  the  side  of  the  Arians  :  '*  Desist,  I  pray  thee,  and 
remember  that  thou  art  a  mortal  man.  Fear  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  against  it  keep  thyself  pure.  Intrude  not  thyself  into  Church 
matters,  (jiii  riOti  treavroy  elg  ra  £«:ic\i7<ria0T(fca,)  nor  do  thou  give  us 
commands  concerning  them ;  but  rather  learn  thou  those  matters  of 
OS.  To  thee  God  has  committed  the  empire,  to  us  He  has  entrusted 
die  Churches ;  and  as  he  who  encroaches  upon  thy  power,  resisteth 
God*s  ordinance,  even  so  beware  thou,  lest  arrogating  to  thyself  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  Church,  (ra  r^c  tKKXrjaiat  etc  cavrov  iXKuVf) 
thou  also  become  obnoxious  to  a  heavy  charge.  'Render,'  it  is 
written,  '  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God*s.'  Neither,  therefore,  is  it  lawful  for  us  to 
rale  upon  earth,  nor  hast  thou,  O  emperor,  authority  over  the  offer- 
ing of  incense." — Athanas.  Hist.  Arian.  ad  Mon.  c.  44. 

"  Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  vii.  c.  13.  "^  Ibid.  c.  25. 
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were  convened  by  tlie  sole  authority  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical rulers  ^^ ;  the  appointment  of  the  bishops,  too^ 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  not  unfrequentlv 
influenced  by  the  will  of  the  laity,  spontaneously,  and 
at  times  tumultuously,  expressed  *'.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  ]>reponderance  of  the  temporal  power  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church  advanced  steadily;  the 
ei)iscoi>ate  became  more  and  more  subject  to  the 
absolute  dictation  of  the  imperial  will,  or  the  imperial 
caj>rice,  the  eflects  of  which  were  often  severely  felt 
by  the  more  exalted  prelates,  especially  those  of  the 
imj)erial  residence,  whose  appointment  was  not  un- 
frequently  determined  by  court  influence  " :  the  ordi- 
nary synods,  convened  at  regular  periods,  received 
the  formal  recognition  of  the  law,  and  their  action  was 
thus  incorponited  with  the  civil  constitution,  while  ex- 
traordinary synods  and  general  councils  w^ere  convoked 
by  the  emperors^*,  their  proceedings  conducted  under 


^*  See  Liibbsei  ConciWa  passim  ;  comp.  Concil.  Antioch.  can. 
Labb.  t.  ii.  p.   593 ;  Concil.  Cartliag.  iii.  can.  ii.  Labb.  t.  ii.  p. 
1309. 

*^  See,  for  instance,  the  elections  of  Ambrose,  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl. 
1.  iv.  c.  30 ;  of  Nectarius,  ibid.  1.  v.  c.  S  ;  of  Chrysostom,  ibid.  1. 
vi.  c.  2 ;  of  Sisinnius,  ibid.  1.  vii.  c.  26 ;  compare  Concil.  Laodic. 
can.  xii.  et  xiii. ;  Labb.  t.  i.  p.  1.533;  Concil.  Antioch.  can.  xvi. 
xix.  xxiii.  ;  Labb.  t.  ii.  pp.  592 — 596. 

*^  Sec,  for  instance,  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  ii.  c.  7f  26,  37 ;  L  vii. 
c.  29,  40  ;  Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vii.  c.  8. 

**  The  second  cecmiienical  Council,  held  at  Constantinople,  a.d. 
381,  was  called  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great;  Socrat  Hiat. 
Eccl.  1.  V.  c.  8  ;  Epist.  Synod,  ad  Theodos.  Aug.  ap.  Labb.  t.  ii.  p. 
1123  ; — the  third  ecumenical  Council,  at  Ephesus,  a.d.  431,  by  the 
Emperors  Theodosius  the  younger  and  Valentinian ;  Socrat.  Hist. 
Eccl.  1.  vii.  c.  34 ;  Sacra?  Imperatoriae  ad  Cyrill.  Alexandr.  et  ad 
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imperial  superintendence  and  control  ^^  and  their  de- 
crees submitted  to  the  emperor  for  his  ratification'' ; 

Episcopos  metropolitanos  provincianim  ap.  Labb.  t.  iii.  pp.  980 — 
985 ;  Epist.  Synod,  ad  Theodos.  et  Valentin.  Aug.  ap.  Labb.  t.  iii. 
p.  1097  ; — the  fourth  oecumenical  Council,  at  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451,  by 
the  Emperor  Mardan ;  see  the  imperial  mandates,  Labb.  t«  iv.  pp. 
837 — 840 ;  844 — 848  ;  and  the  acts  of  the  Council  generally  ; — the 
fifth  oecumenical  Council,  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  553,  by  Justinian  ; 
see  his  mandate  addressed  to  the  Synod,  Labb.  t.  vi.  20 — 26 ; — and 
the  sixth  and  last  oecumenical  Synod,  also  at  Constantinople,  a.d. 
680,  by  Constantinus  Pogonatus ;  see  the  letters  of  convocation  to 
die  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  Labb.  torn.  vii.  pp. 
613 — 622.  For  other  instances  of  Synods  convoked  by  imperial 
mandate,  and  regulated  by  imperial  control,  see  Labbasus  passim. 

**  The  Council  of  Ephesus  was  attended  for  this  purpose  by  an 
imperial  commissioner ;  Labb.  Concil.  t.  iii.  p.  989  ;  and  pp. 
1277 — 1281. — The  proceedings  of  the  council  at  Chalcedon  were 
regulated  by  a  commission  of  lay  moderators,  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror, and  composed  of  officers  of  state  and  other  men  of  senatorial 
rank,  whose  names  are  given  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  Labb.  t.  iv. 
pp.  849,  1193,  1356,  1444,  &c.  &c. ;  at  one  of  the  sessions  the 
emperor  himself  presided  ;  ibid.  p.  1470. — And  at  the  third  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  the  emperor  directed  the  proceedings  in  person 
during  the  first  eleven  sessions,  and  again  in  the  concluding  session  ; 
Labb.  t.  vii.  pp.  628,  636,  641,  649,  737,  741,  748,  753,  800,  809, 
877,  1048  ;  being  attended  throughout  by  a  staff  of  his  principal 
officers  of  state,  from  whom  he  afterwards  appointed  a  commission 
of  moderators  for  the  conduct  of  the  less  important  business  of  the 
council  during  the  intermediate  sessions  ;  ibid.  pp.  940,  941,  973, 
1005,  1025,  1036,  1045. 

^  See  the  Synodal  Epistle  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Synod  to  Theo- 
dosius,  Labb.  tom.  ii.  p.  1123 ; — the  Synodal  Epistles  of  the  Synod  of 
Ephesus  to  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  Labb.  tom.  iii.  pp.  1101, 
1188  ;  the  imperial  rescript,  ibid.  p.  1320 ;  and  the  imperial  decree 
against  Nestorius,  ibid.  p.  1729  ; — the  imperial  session  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  in  which  the  emperor  in  person  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  determinations  of  faith  adopted  by  the  synod ;  Labb.  tom.  iv.  p. 
1461 — 1514 ;  and  the  edicts  confirming  the  acts  of  the  council,  ibid. 
pp.  1781 — 1785  ;— lastly,  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  third  council 
of  Constantinople,  in  which  the  emperor  took  a  personal  part,  (see  the. 
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lastly,  the  legislative  power,  which  of  right  appertiuned 
to  the  Church  as  represented  in  her  synods,  was 
largely  usurped  by  the  emperors,  who  in  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  in  civil  matters  promulgated  their  decrees 
in  all  that  plenitude  of  authority  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  exercise,  as  absolute  rulers  both  in 
Church  and  State  *'. 

This  subjugation  of  the  Church  under  the  temporal 
sway  of  the  emperors,  produced  opposite  effects  in  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Christian  world.  In  the  Ciast, 
where  the  power  of  the  emperors  continued  for  a 
much  longer  period,  the  Church  sank  down  into  a  state 
of  the  most  abject  servility,  from  which  not  even  the 
change  from  believing  to  infidel  masters  could  arouse 
her,  and  which  is  equally  exemplified  in  her  degrada- 
tion under  Mahometan  rule,  and  in  her  acephalous 
existence  as  a  passive  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Slavonian  despot.  In  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  imperial  power  soon  fell  into  decay,  and  after  a 
short  struggle  vanished  altogether,  the  sway  which  it 
had  exercised,  paved  the  way  for  the  hierarchical  pre- 
tensions of  Rome.  The  influence  of  the  inferior  clergy 
and  of  the  laity  had  been  gradually  annihilated  by  the 

preceding  note,)  and  affixed  his  ugnature  to  its  decrees  by  way  of 
ratification,  Labb.  t.  vii.  p.  1080;  and  generally  the  acts  of  the  zviii'^ 
session,  p.  1048,  seq. 

*''  See  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  xi,  De  Relig. ;  Eztnv.  de  Epiac. 
Judic. ;  Legg.  Novell.  1.  i.  tit.  xxiv  ;  1.  ii.  tit.  xx. ;  1.  iy.  tit  iL ; 
Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  1 — 8 ;  Novell.  Const,  iii.  y.  vi.  xvi.  Ivii. 
Iviii.  Ixvii.  Ixxix.  Ixxxiii.  cxxiii.  cxxxi.  exxxiii.  cxxxviL  By  the 
Novell.  Const,  cxxxi.  c.  1,  the  canons  of  the  first  fiwr  oecumenical 
Councils  are  made  the  law  of  the  empire. 
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excessive  domination  of  the  temporal  power;  when 
that  power  itself  died  out,  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
remained  the  natural  leaders  of  the  social  system,  and 
among  them  the  Roman  bishop  assumed  all  the  impor- 
tance which  belonged  not  only  to  his  ancient  patriar- 
chal pre-eminence,  but  to  his  position  as  chief  dignitary 
(which  in  process  of  time  and  during  the  disorders  of 
the  barbarian  invasions  he  had  become)  of  the  chief 
city  of  the  western  part  of  the  world.  The  temporal 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  Christian  princes  rose 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  power,  of  which  it  was 
in  fiict  the  continuation.  The  barbarian  conquerors 
had  no  other  power  than  that  of  the  sword  at  their 
disposal ;  and  in  the  organization  of  their  new  states 
and  kingdoms  they  were  obliged,  notwithstanding  their 
physical  superiority,  to  receive  the  law  at  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastic  hierarchy,  which  found  it  expedient, 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  ascendancy,  to  rally  round 
the  common  centre  of  the  Roman  patriarchate. 

But  as  the  encroachments  of  the  imperial  power 
upon  the  just  liberties  and  inalienable  rights  of  the 
Church  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  Papal  supremacy 
to  be  erected  upon  its  ruins,  so  the  intolerable  abuse 
made  of  the  latter  caused  after  a  time  a  reaction,  by 
which  the  spiritual  power  not  only  lost  its  usurped 
supremacy,  but  the  autonomy  of  the  Church  was  alto- 
gether swept  away,  in  a  large  portion  of  western  Chris- 
tendom. The  episcopate  itself  became  extinct,  and 
the  episcopal  powers  were  assumed  by  the  civil  magi- 
strates, under  whose  auspices  the  resistance  against  the 
usurped  power  of  Rome  had   been  organized.     The 
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effect  of  this  could  be  no  other  than  to  deprive  the 
Church  of  her  essentially  ecclesiastical  character,  and 
to  reduce  her  to  the  level  of  a  mere  state  establish- 
ment. It  is  truly  curious  to  see»  how  at  this  present 
moment  the  inconveniencies  necessarily  resulting  from 
such  a  state  of  things  are  becoming  apparent :  while 
in  the  land  where  Calvinism  was  cradled,  the  most 
reckless  persecution  is  set  on  foot  against  the  clergy 
of  the  national  Church  by  a  demi-infidel  democracy 
which  has  grasped  the  supreme  political  power,  and 
witl)  it  the  pseudo-episcopate  annexed  to  it  ^,  the  land 
of  Lutheranism  exhibits  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  en- 
lightened and  well-intentioned  monarch  labouring,  with 
indifferent  success,  to  restore  to  the  Church  a  power, 
the  possession  of  which  becomes  to  him  a  daily  greater 
source  of  embarrassment  *•. 

Such  have  been  the  consequences  in  the  Christian 
world  at  large  of  the  want  of  clear  and  definite  prin- 

**  See  the  account  of  the  recent  occurrences  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
in  tlie  English  Review^  vol.  iv.  pp.  512 — 522 :  vol.  v.  pp.  513 — 5 IS. 
Compare  also  the  extraordinary  appointment  of  an  avowed  Pantheist 
to  a  chair  of  theology,  by  the  radical  government  of  Berne ;  Engfkk 
Review t  vol.  vii.  pp.  500 — 506. 

*^  See  the  steps  taken  by  the  King  of  Prussia  for  the  reoiganisatian 
of  the  Evangelic  Church,  by  the  convocation  of  a  general  synod  of 
deputies  from  all  the  Protestant  Churches  in  his  kingdom ;  {Engluk 
Review^  vol.  vi.  p.  203 — 212 ;)  and  especially  the  terms  in  which 
the  king  speaks  of  the  supremacy  vested  in  his  crown :  ^  That  eccle- 
siastical supremacy,'*  he  says,  '*  which  I  have  not  assumed,  but  whidi 
has  been  transmitted  to  roe  by  my  ancestors,  on  whom  it  devolved 
in  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  and  which,  as  I  have  more  Aan 
once  declared,  /  am  determined  to  use  •»  such  wite^^atthe  EvmiigMe 
Church  may  by  her  own  inherent  life  ri$e  to  a  etaie  of  if 
and  of  long-lost  unity." — Engfiek  Review^  vol.  vi.  p.  208,  note. 
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eiples  for  the  regulation  and  limitation  of  the  control 
which  the  temporal  power,  when  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  naturally  and  rightfully  exercises  over 
the  afllairs  of  the  Church;  first,  encroachment  of  the 
temporal  power  upon  the  spiritual;  next,  usurpation 
of  the  supreme  temporal  power  by  the  spiritual ;  and, 
lastly,  a  conflict  between  the  two,  by  which  for  the  last 
three  centuries  Europe  has  been,  and  still  is,  con- 
vulsed ;  the  spiritual  power  labouring  in  some  countries 
to  maintain  and  to  consolidate  its  usurpation,  while 
in  other  countries  the  spiritual  power  has  been  swamped 
altogether,  and  become  an  inefficient  and  embarrass- 
ing appendage  to  the  temporal  government. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SUPREMACY  OVER  THE  ENGLISH 
CHURCH,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  ACT  OF 
SUBMISSION. 

The  history  of  the  Supremacy  in  this  country  presents 
a  remarkable  and  striking  contrast  to  the  history  of  its 
rise  and  progress  in  the  world  at  large;  a  contrast 
whicli  deserves  to  be  noted  more  particularly  at  a 
time  when  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State 
is  deprecated,  not  only  by  the  enemies  of  the  Church, 
but  by  many  of  her  members.  To  those  who  look  for 
the  severance  of  that  connexion  as  for  a  great  social 
improvement  to  be  achieved,  it  may  be  far  from  useless 
to  be  reminded,  that  that  connexion  is  coeval  both  with 
the  Christianity  and  with  the  civilization  of  this  land ; 
that  the  proposed  separation  would  strike  at  the  root 
of  a  principle  which,  through  all  the  changes  through 
which  this  country  has  passed,  both  by  foreign  invasion 
and  by  internal  commotions,  has  ever  been  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  social  life ;  that  no  experiment 
can  be  conceived  more  directly  opposed  to  the  whole 
of  our  past  history,  no  experiment^  therefore,  if  there 
be  any  continuity  in  the  life  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
individuals,  more  hazardous  to  the  national  welfare. 
And  those  who  are,  through  faithful  attachment  to  the 
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Church,  no  less  than  through  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign, 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  such  a  separation,  who  desire 
to  preserve  a  connexion  which  sets  upon  the  national 
life  of  England  the  stamp  of  religion,  may  derive  no 
I       small  encouragement  from  the  thought,  that  the  prin- 
ciple for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  are  concerned, 
is  a  principle  which  has  already  withstood  the  shock  of 
^ges  and  the  storms  of  many  changes ;  that,  looking  at 
tbe  providential  dealings  of  God  with  this  land  and 
Qstioa  from  the  earliest  ages,   they  may  confidently 
inscribe  on  their  banner  the  motto :  "  What  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 
'         The  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Gospel  into  Britain,  lose  themselves  among  the 
DDcertain  legends  of  the  remotest  antiquity ;   it   is, 
however,  quite  certain  that  Christianity  had  found  en- 
trance, both  among  the  conquered  and  among  the  free 
tribes,  before  the  close  of  the  second  century  ^^ ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  ancient  tra- 
dition, according  to  which  Britain  was  the  first  country 
of  all,  in  which  a  national  profession  of  Christianity 
was  made".     Of  the  relation  in  which,  during  the  Bri- 
tish times,  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  powers  stood 
to  each  other,  no  direct  evidence  exists  in  the  scanty 
records  of  those  times.     The  civil  constitution  of  the 
British  tribes,  though  monarchical  in  name,  seems  in 
reality  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  democratic ; 
and  on  it  the  municipal  organization  of  the  Roman 
law  was  engrafted  in  those  districts  which  were  for  a 

^  Tertull.  adv.  Jud.  c.  vii. 

*^  Usser.  Brit.  Eccles.  Antiq.  c.  iii.  p.  40. 

E 
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time  subject   to  the  Roman  empire.      Under  these 
circumstances  the  royal  power  could  not  but  be  ex- 
tremely   limited,    both    in    the    State    and    in   the 
Church;  and  as  the  Christian  hierarchy  in  all  pro- 
bability succeeded   to   the  powerful  influence  whidi 
the  Druids  had  exercised  over  the  national  aifidrs  of 
the  Britons,  the  ascendancy  which  the  spiritoal  power, 
wielded  by  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  appears  to  haie 
possessed,  is  easily  accounted  for.     The  few  tranoie- 
tions  which  are  recorded,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  epis- 
copate habitually  intermeddled  with  the  civil  goyem- 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  temporal  interests  were 
discussed  and  decided  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church ; 
that  in  fact,  the  political  assemblies  of  the  nation  and 
the  synodal  assemblies  of  the  Church  were  confonnded 
together.     Among  the  objects  for  which  councils  w^e 
convened,  the  histories  mention  the  settlement  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  the  coronation  of  kingg»  and 
at  other  times  the  infliction  or  removal  of  penances 
for  deeds  of  violence  committed  by  the  contending 
chiefe,  in  the  vindication  of  their  own,  or  the  nsor- 
pation  of  each  other's  rights  *K    On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  sjmods  convened  for  the  settlonent  of 
purely  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  even  for  the  d^ 
cision  of  controversies  of  £uth,  partook  of  the  chaneter 
of  popular  assemblies,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  o^ 
thodoxy  depended  not  so  much  upon  the  opimon  and 
the  votes  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  as  upm  tlM 

"  Matth.  Westmon.  Ac.  465 ;  Lsbb.  CoDcil.  ton.  ▼•  p.  M6 ; 
Spelman  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  61 ;  Labb.  t*  vL  pp.  M7 — 510;  Spdasm 
t  i.  pp.  62—64. 
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impression  which  the  arguments  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  champions  of  the  true  faith  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  the  assembled  multitude  ".  There  are  traces 
of  the  exercise  of  a  royal  supremacy  in  the  convocation 
of  synods  **  and  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  ^^ ;  but  it 
is  evident^  also,  that  the  bishops  possessed  an  indepen- 
dent power  of  convoking  synods,  and  that  they  exer- 
cised it  not  unfrequently  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
by  ecclesiastical  censures  against  the  king  himself,  and 
other  chief  men  of  the  land  ". 

Meagre  as  this  information  is,  and  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
respective  limits  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
power,  it  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact, 

**  See  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  at  Verulam,  at  which  Ger- 
manus  and  Lupus  attended  by  invitation  from  the  orthodox  party 
in  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  the  Pelagian  heresy.  The 
victory  of  truth  over  error  is  attributed  to  the  ability  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  two  prelates  from  Gaul :  the  assembly  was  at* 
tended  by  an  immense  multitude  of  men,  with  their  wives  and 
children ;  and  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  historian,  '*  populus 
arbiter  vix  manus  continet^  judicium  tamen  clamor e  testatur,** — 
Beda  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  i.  c.  17 ;  cf.  c.  21. 

**  Mention  is  made  of  a  council  called  by  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  at 
Stonehei^e,  date  uncertain  ;  see  Spelman  Concil.  t.  i.  pp.  60,  61. 

**  The  bishops,  it  appears,  did  homage  to  Arthur  on  his  accession ; 
and  the  king's  uncle  was  appointed  to  the  metropolitan  see,  which 
took  its  name  from  him,  his  predecessor  Dubritius  having  resigned. 
— Labb.  Concil.  t.  v.  p.  695  ;  Spelman  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  61. 

**  Maurice,  king  of  Glamorgan,  and  subsequently  Guidnarth,  a 
British  prince,  were  excommunicated  by  synods  called  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Bishop  of  LlandafiP. — See  Labb.  Concil.  t.  vi.  pp. 
507 — 510 ;  Spelman  Concil.  t.  i.  pp.  62 — 64 :  compare  also  the 
accounts  of  the  later  synods  in  Wales,  Labb.  Concil.  t.  xi.  pp.  564 
—568.  861.  981.  1279.  t.  xii.  p.  11;  Spelman,  t.  i.  pp.  381—386. 
429.  502,  503. 570.  025,  626. 
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that  the  primitive  British  Church  was  a  national  esta- 
blishment, that  the  royal  power,  and  the  voice  of  the 
laity  generally,  exercised  considerable  influence  over 
it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  preserved  the  distinctive 
attributes  inherent  in  the  Church  by  virtue  of  her  divine 
commission.  For  a  short  period  this  state  of  things  was 
interrupted  in  those  parts  of  the  island  in  which  the 
Saxon  invaders  effected  their  settlements ;  the  holders 
of  the  temporal  power  being  pagans,  the  fiiry  of  perse- 
cution was  let  loose  upon  the  Church.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  labours  of  the  Roman  missionaries  in  the 
south  and  east,  and  those  of  the  British  and  Irish  mis- 
sionaries in  the  north  and  west  of  England,  converted 
the  new  population  to  the  faith  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants; and  as  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  were  directed 
in  the  first  instance  upon  the  kings  and  chiefs,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  also  assumed,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, the  character  of  a  national  Church  and  a  state- 
establishment.  King  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  to  whom 
Gregory  the  Great  himself  wrote  on  the  occasion  of 
his  conversion,  to  bespeak  his  royal  good  oflSces  in 
support  of  Augustine's  mission  ^\  and  who  interested 
himself  in  the  abortive  attempt  made  by  Augustine  to 
obtain  the  submission  of  the  British  bishops  to  his  me- 
tropolitan jurisdiction  ^*,  convened,  was  personally  pre- 

"  Tota  merUe  cum  eo  vos  in  fervore  fidei  stringite,  atque  adnisum 
ilUus  virtute  quam  vobia  Divinitas  tribuit  adjuvate ;  ut  regni  sui  vos 
IPSE  faciat  esse  participeSf  cujus  vos  fidem  in  regno  vestro 
REciPiTis  ET  FACITI8  CU8T0DIRI. — Gregor.  M.  Ep.  1.  ix.  Ep.  60. 

'*  Adjutorio  U8U8  ^DiLBERCTi  REOI8  convocavtt  ad  suum  COUO' 
quium  episcopos  sive  doctor et  proxma  Brittohum  province. — Beda 
Hist.  Eccl.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 
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sent  at^  and  in  all  probability  presided  over,  a  mixed 
synod  of  clergy  and  laity,  held  at  Canterbury  in  605, 
in  which  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  near 
Canterbury  "was  endowed,  and  the  abbot  appointed  by 
the  king  ^•.  In  the  synod  of  Whitby,  convened  a.d.  664, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Easter  controversy,  Oswy 
ting  of  Northumberland  presided,  and  after  hearing  the 
bishops  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  pronounced  in 
ikvour  of  the  Roman  custom,  by  virtue  of  his  royal 
authority,  without  putting  the  matter  to  the  vote*®. 
Of  the  councils,  the  record  of  whose  proceedings  has 
been  preserved,  there  are  not  many,  and  those  for  the 
most  part  unimportant,   which  were  convened    and 
directed   by  the  sole  authority  of  the   ecclesiastical 
power ;  by  hr  the  largest  number  of  them  were  con- 
vened by  royal  authority,  and  in  most  instances  the 
king  was  present  in  person,  and  directed  the  proceed- 
ings *'.     The  two  most  important  synods,  of  an  exclu- 

**  Labb.  Ccmcil.  t.  vi.  p.  1351 ;  Spelman,  t.  i.  pp.  126,  127. 

**  Beda  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  iii.  c.  25 ;  Labb.  Concil.  t.  vii.  pp.  505 — 
512;  Spelman,  t.  i.  p.  145 — 150. 

^  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  councils  convened  before  the  Nor- 
man conquest  by  royal  authority ;  the  councils  at  Canterbury  and  at 
Whitby,  already  mentioned;  the  council  in  which  the  so-called 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  King  Ina  were  enacted  a.d.  692;  the  councils  of 
Beaconsfield,  a.d.  694,  and  of  Berkhampstead,  a.d.  697,  called  by 
Withred,  king  of  Kent ;  the  council  of  Osterfield,  a.d.  701,  by 
Alfirid,  king  of  Northumberland  ;  the  council  near  the  river  Nidde, 
A.i>«  705,  by  Osred,  Alfrid's  successor ;  the  councils  of  Cloveshoo, 
A.D.  742  and  a.d.  747,  by  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia ;  the  two 
coandk  held  a.d.  7S7,  one  in  Northumberland,  by  King  Alfwald, 
the  other  at  Calcuith  in  Mercia,  by  King  Offa ;  two  councils  held  at 
Vendam  in  the  years  793  and  794,  by  the  same  king ;  the  councils 
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sivcly  ecclesiastic  chiinicter,   during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  are  the  synods  of  Hertford  and  Hatfield,  held 
by  Archbishop  Theodore,  in  which  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  English  Church  was  settled ;  the  latter 
adopting  the  determinations  of  faith  of  the  first  five 
oecumenical  synods,  and  of  the  Roman  synod  of  the 
year  G49,  by  which  they  were  recapitulated  and  con- 
firmed*^; the  former  settling  the  limits  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction  *^  and   providing  for   the   convocation  of 

of  Beaconsficid,  a.d.  799,  of  Clovcshoo,  a.d.  800,  and  of  Calcuith, 
A.D.  816,  by  Kciuilph,  king  of  Mercia;  two  councils  at  Cloveshoo, 
A.D.  822,  and  a.d.  824,  by  Bernulph,  king  of  Mercia;  the  council 
of  London,  a.d.  833,  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  and  Witglaph, 
king  of  Mercia;  the  council  of  Kingston,  a.d.  838,  by  Egliert  and 
his  son  Kthelwulf ;  the  council  of  Kingsbury,  a.d.  851,  by  Bertulpfa, 
king  of  Mercia  ;  tlie  council  of  Winchester,  a.d.  855,  by  Ethelwulf 
king  of  Wcssex,  Biithrcd  king  of  Mercia,  and  Edmund  king  of 
East  Anglia;  tlie  council  of  London,  a.d.  886,  by  King  Alfred; 
the  council  of  Gratky,  a.d.  928,  by  King  Athclstan;  the  council  of 
London,  a.d.  914,  by  King  Edmund;  another  council  of  London, 
a.d.  948,  by  King  Edred  ;  two  councils,  place  unknown,  in  the 
years  964  and  969,  and  a  council  in  London,  a.d.  970,  by  King 
Edgar;  the  council  of  Kyrdiiigton,  a.d.  977,  by  King  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  the  councils  at  ^nham,  a.d.  1009,  and  near  the  river 
Humber,  a.d.  1012,  by  King  Ethelred;  two  councils  at  Winchester, 
a.d.  1021,  and  a.d.  1032,  by  King  Canute. 

^*  The  synod  of  Hatfield  was  held  in  the  year  680;  Labb.  Concil. 
t.  vii.  p.  597;  Spelman,  t.  i.  pp.  168 — 170;  Beda  Hist  Eccl.  L  iv. 
c.  17,  18. 

"  The  synod  of  Hertford  was  held  in  the  year  673;  Labb.  Concil. 
t.  vii.  p.  553;  S}>elman,  t.  i.  pp.  152 — 154.  The  ninth  canon  laid 
down  the  principle,  that  the  episcopate  should  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  faithful ;  but  as  the  concurrence  of  the 
temporal  power  was  necessary  to  effect  that  measure,  the  council 
contented  itself  with  the  simple  assertion  of  tlie  principle,  with  the 
significant  addition  :  sed  dc  hac  re  ad  prateHs  silemus. 
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synods  twice  in  every  year  ^*.     The  distinction  between 
the  ciyil  and  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  clearly  recog- 
nised in  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Beaconsfield,  by 
which  the  patronage  of  all  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
including,  according  to  one  copy  of  the  decrees,  the 
suffingan  bishopricks,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
metropolitan,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  lay  patrons,  and  of 
the  king  himself  *';  and  in  the  council  of  Berkhampstead 
tbe  independence  of  the  Church  was  expressly  affirmed, 
^*th  the  recognition,  however,  of  the  obedience  due 
to  the  king  ^.     An  attempt  to  introduce  the  appellate 
Jnrisdiction   of  the   Roman  see   was  resisted   by  the 
ipiod  of  Osterfield  ^^ ;    and  the   decrees,  framed  and 
imported  by  legates  from  Rome,  which  were  adopted 

**  The  provision  for  the  convocation  of  two  annual  synods  is 
repeatedly  reiterated  in  subsequent  councils,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  firom  time  to  time  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  government  fell  into 
diiiise. 

**  The  synod  of  Beaconsfield  was  held  a.  d.  694  ;  Labb.  Concil. 
t.  viii.  pp.  77 — SO;  Spelman,  t,  i.  pp.  189 — 191. 

**  The  synod  of  Berkhampstead  was  held  a.d.  697 ;  Labb.  Concil. 
t.  viii,  pp.  99 — 104  ;  Spelman,  t.  i.  pp.  194 — 198.  The  first  canon 
says:  ''Libera  bit  ecclesia^ fruaturque  suis  judiciis  et  rediiibuSf 
§eu  pensionibus.     Pro  rege  preces  fiant^  mandatisque  ejus  non 

COOBNTE    necessitate,    BED    EX    SPONTE    OBEDIUNTO." 

^  The  synod  of  Osterfield  was  held  a.d.  701,  in  the  matter  of  the 
appeal  which  Wilfirid,  Archbishop  of  York  (or  Lindis&m),  had  made 
to  the  Roman  see ;  when  the  king  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
eoDcurred  in  declaring  his  recourse  to  Rome  an  aggravation  of  his 
origioal  offence. — ^Labb.  Concil.  t.  viii.  pp.  105 — 110;  Spelman, 
t.  i.  pp.  200—202 ;  Eddius  Vita  S.  Wilfridi,  c.  45.  Both  on  this, 
and  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  King  Alfirid  of  Northumberland 
plainly  repudiated  the  notion  of  a  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  see 
of  Rome  over  the  afiairs  of  the  English  Church. — ^Labb.  Concil. 
t.  viii.  p.  116 ;  Spelman,  t.  i.  p.  203. 
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by  the  council  of  Calcuith,  and  by  another  ooandl 
in  Northumberland,  contain  no  concef98ion  to  Borneo 
though  they  inculcate  in  strong  terms  the  subordumticm 
of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  power  ••. 

The  only  point  on  which  the  anthoiity  of  the  Boman 
see  was  recognised  in  England,  was  the  archiepiacopal 
dignity.  The  right  which  every  Chmrch  andoabtedly 
possesses,  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of 
its  missions  ^^  and  which  Gregory  the  Great  exercised 

**  These  councils  were  convened  by  die  kings  of  Mereia  and  Nor- 
thumberland, A.  D.  787,  upon  the  application  of  die  papal  legates.  Tlw 
xi^  decree  is  a  kind  of  homily,  addressed  to  kings  and  princes  on  die 
duties  of  government,  charging  die  bishops  to  reprove  dietn  fiddifidly 
and  fearlessly,  and  exhordngthe  temporal  rulers,  **uiabediaiU  ex  eorii 
cum  magna  humilitate  suis  episcopis ;"  it  deduces  from  the  text»  *'  The 
priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at 
his  month,  for  he  is  die  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  boats,"  (Mai.  iL  7t) 
the  inference,  that  priests  are  not  subject  to  secular  joriadietioD ;  it 
claims  for  the  episcopate  a  parity  of  honour  and  power  with  royalty, 
"  aicutreges  omnibus  dignitaiibus  pruesunit  ita  et  epucopi  in  hitfUimai 
Deum  attinent  ;**  and  warns  kings  and  princes,  *'  ut  eedetiam  Dei*  fn^ 
est  sponsa  Christie  omnes  honorent  in  faetOt  nee  injuUwm  eervUm$iM 
jugum  ei  imponant^  nee  superbiani  in  saeeuiari  potenHa"  At  die  same 
time  the  bishops  are  in  die  x'^  decree  prohibited  from  deliberatii^  on 
secular  affairs  in  their  ecdesiasdcal  synods.  These  were  the  finK 
councils  in  England  at  which  legates  from  Rome  attended,  but  tlwy 
were  held  under  royal  authority.  In  the  Northumbrian  eoancQ  the 
king's  subscripdon  stands  first,  and  after  it  that  of  hla  prelalaa;  in  the 
Mercian  council  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  subscription  pveeedaa 
that  of  the  king :  die  legates  did  not  subscribe  thdr  namea  at  aD. 
The  only  mention  of  the  Roman  Church  is  in  the  1st  decree^  wUdi 
adopts  '*  the  Apostolic  and  Catholic  faidi  of  the  six  ((wcBmenical) 
synods  approved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  with  the  addition  "mmI 
tradiia  est  nobis  a  Sancta  Romana  eeelena.** — ^Labb^  CondL  L  tUL 
pp.  631 — 644;  Spelman,  t.  i.  pp.  291 — 302. 

"  This  right  is  exercised  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  as  Primate  of  all  England,  in  the 
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by  furnishing  Augustine  with  a  scheme  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  episcopate  in  England, — a  scheme  which, 
however,  was  never  carried  out, — led  naturally  to  a 
canonical  dependence  of  the  metropolitan  of  England 
on  the  bishop  of  Rome;  and  the  pall  which  was  annexed 
to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  served  as  a  useful  symbol 
of  this  kind  of  hierarchical  subordination.  On  two 
occasions,  especially, — in  the  disputes  respecting  the 
see  of  York  or  Landisiam,  which  arose  between  Wilfrid 
and  Theodore,  and  in  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  erection  of  Lichfield  into  an  archiepiscopal  see, — 
Rome  found  an  opportunity,  which  was  not  neglected, 
of  asserting  its  claim  to  superior  ecclesiastic  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  former  case,  the  English  princes  and  pre- 
lates challenged  their  right  of  free  deliberation  on  the 
question  in  hand '® ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  Roman  see 
was  supported  by  the  power  of  Offe,  the  king  of  Mer- 
cia,  at  whose  request  the  archbishoprick  of  Lichfield 
was  created,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  his  successor 
Kenulph,  at  whose  request  it  was  abrogated  ^\    And  as 

our  colonial  bishopricks ;  and  the  reservation  of  his  jurisdiction  over 
the  bishop  of  Gibraltar,  whose  diocese  lies  in  great  part,  and  over 
the  Anglican  bishop  at  Jerusalem,  whose  diocese  lies  altogether, 
beyond  the  British  dominions,  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  pro- 
ceeding of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  instructions  which  he  gave  to 
Augustine. 

^  For  the  proceedings  in  this  cause,  see  Labb.  Concil.  t.  vii.  pp. 
got — 606;  t.  viii.  pp.  105—110.  115—120;  Spelman,  t.  i.  pp. 
157 — 163.  200 — 203  ;  Beda  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  v.  c.  19 ;  Eddius  Vita 
S.  Wilfridi,  c.  29—33.  48—58. 

"  It  was  in  connexion  with  the  thorny  business  of  abridging  the 
junadiction  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury ,  by  the  creation  of 
the  archbishoprick  of  Lichfield,  that  the  first  papal  legates 
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in  the  act  of  abrogation  tlie  English  primate  also,  whose 
privileges  had  been  invaded  by  the  creation  of  the 
archbishoprick  of  Lichfield,  concurred  with  heart  and 
soul,  there  was  no  one  to  protest  against  the  violent 
and  arrogant  language  in  which  Athelard,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  cashiered,  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  Pope  Leo  III.,  both  the  acts  of  King 
Ofta,  and  those  of  Leo's  predecessor  Hadrian  '*. 

On  a  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  transactions  during 
the  four  and  a  half  centuries  which  intervened  between 
the  settlement  of  the  Romish  mission  under  Augustine 
and  the  Norman  conquest,  it  evidently  appears  that 
the   Saxon  sovereigns  wielded    the   royal   supremacy 

their  appearance  in  England.  See  tlie  acts  of  the  council  of  Calcuitli, 
Labb.  Concil.  t.  viii.  pp.  631 — 644  ;  Spelman,  t.  i.  pp.  291 — 302; 
Matt.  Paris,  in  Vita  Offte,  p.  25.  The  documents  relative  to  the 
abolition  of  the  arclibishoprick  of  Lichfield  will  be  found  in  Labb. 
Concil.  t.  ix.  pp.  152—155.  175,  176.  271—274;  Spelman^Li. 
pp.  320—326. 

'^  Afler  branding  the  proceedings  of  King  Offa,  in  the  matter  of  the 
see  of  Lichfield,  by  the  expression  "  cum  maxima  fraude"  the  Arch- 
bishop goes  on  to  vindicate  his  own  jurisdiction  in  the  following  terms : 
**  I\(fo  Athelardus  archiephcopits  cum  duodecim  episcopis^  exprtEcepto 
Domini  ApostoUci  LconLs  Papce,  unanimo  consilio  totius  sanctae  tynodi 
pnccipimus  i  N  nom  i  n  K  Dei  Omnipotentis  el  omnium  Sanctorum  illiut, 
ET  PER  EJUS  TREMENDUM  JUDICIUM,  ut  nunquam  regeSf  neque  episcapif 
ncque  principest*'  ["ecclesiastical  commissions"  were  unknown  in 
those  days,]  "  neque  uUius  tyranniccB potestatis  homines  honorem  meiro- 
politancB  sedis  minucre,  vel  in  aliquantula  particula  dividers 

pr{Bsumpserint Si  quia  vera  .  .  ausus  sit  tunicam  Christi 

scindere,  et  nnitatem  ejus  sanct€e  ecclesice  dividere^  sciat  sb  esse 
.1::tern  aliter  damn  andum,  nisi  ante  mortem,  quod  iniqueconira  saeros 
canones  fecit f  eidem  ecclesice  digne  satisfecerit.** — Labb.  t.  ix.  p.  271 ; 
Spelman,  t.  i.  p.  324.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  coun- 
cil at  which  this  language  was  held,  was  an  exclusively  ecclesiastical 
synod,  at  which  the  archbishop  had  it  all  his  own  way. 
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over  the  Church  with  a  much  firmer  hand  than  their 
British  predecessors.  Notwithstanding  the  decree  of 
the  council  of  Beaconsfield,  if  indeed  that  decree  in- 
cluded the  appointment  of  bishops  among  the  rights 
exclusively  reserved  to  the  metropolitan  '^  it  is  evident 
from  the  histories,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  selection 
and  appointment  of  the  bishops  ^\  and  of  the  metropoli- 

^  The  language  of  the  decree  is  as  follows :  "  Re^is  est  comtes^  duces^ 
opiinuUeSf  prindpes^prafectoSf  judicest  scecularesque  staiuere ;  Metro- 
foUiani  vero  Archiepiscopi  est,  ecclesias  Dei  regere,  guhernare,  epis- 
copos,  abhatesj  abbatissaSy  cceterosque'prcelatos  eligere,  statueretfirmare, 
ttdmonere^  ne  quis  de  ovibus  Christie  scilicet  ceternipastoriSf  aberret" 
Another  copy  of  the  acts  of  the  synod  omits  the  important  word  '  epis- 
copos,*  and  reads:  ** Regis persomse  est, principes,pri!efectos,seu duces 
sutculares  statuere ;  Metropolitani  episcopi  est  ecclesias  Dei  regere, 
gubemare,  atque  abbates,  abbatissas,  presbgteros,  diaconos,  eUgere, 
Mtatuerct  et  sanctificare,  firmare,  et  amovere,  ne  quis  ovis  de  ovibus 
€ttemi  pastoris  erret.^^ — Labh.  t.  viii.  pp.  80.  78;  Spelman,  t.  i. 
pp.  192.  190. 

'^  In  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  Wilfrid,  Chad,  and  Egbert ; 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  Agilbert,  Wina,  Eleutherius,  and  Aid- 
hehn ;  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  Trumhere ;  in  the  kingdom  of 
BiieXy  Cedd  and  Wina;  in  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  Felix, 
during  the  Heptarchy ;  and  afterwards  Swithin  and  Dunulf — are 
instances  of  bishops  of  whom  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  were 
promoted  to  their  sees  by  royal  appointment ;  and  many  more,  of 
wfaoin  it  is  not  expressly  stated,  were  no  doubt  appointed  in  like 
manner.  Even  those  bishops,  of  whom  the  histories  state  that  they 
were  appointed  by  councils,  would  in  many  instances  owe  their 
preferment  substantially  to  the  royal  choice.  To  what  extent  the 
kii^  had  at  an  early  period  succeeded  in  getting  this  power  into 
their  hands,  we  may  conclude  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century,  Wulfer,  King  of  Essex,  sold  the  bishoprick  of 
London  to  Wina,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  see  of  Winchester. 
Bot  not  only  in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  not  unfrequently  in  their 
depontion  also,  and  in  the  change,  subdivision,  and  consolidation  of 
their  dioceses,  the  royal  power  was  exerted,  sometimes  in  an  arbitrary 
and  opprenive  manner. 
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tan  himself'^  rested  with  the  sovereigns  wheneyer  thej 
chose  to  exercise  a  control  over  it;  and  in  many  in- 
stances it  is  on  record,  that  the  appointment  of  bishops 
to  vacant  sees  formed  part  of  the  business  transacted 
at  the  synodal  assemblies  of  the  kingdom,  over  vrhich 
the  king  presided.  With  regard  to  these,  it  appean 
that  they  were  of  two  kinds,  general  councils  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  convened  by  royal  authority,  and 
synods  of  the  clergy  only,  both  diocesan  and  pro- 
vincial, convened  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  InshqM 
and  metropolitans.  With  the  exceptions  before  noted, 
the  proceedings  of  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  adjudication  of  causes,  and  determination 
of  matters,  of  an  ordinary  description, — ^in  fitct^  to  the 
despatch  of  the  current  business  of  the  ChurclL  All 
causes  of  greater  importance,  and  all  matters  of  Church 
legislation,  as  well  as  administrative  measures  by  which 
any  great  change  was  effected  in  the  order  of  the 
Church,  were  deliberated  and  decided  upon  in  the 
great  national  councils,  to  which  both  the  principal 
nobility  and   officers  of  state,  and  also  clergy  of  all 

'*  The  first  instance  of  interference  on  the  put  of  the  royal  power 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Primate,  occurred  dmriiig  the  interr^gDoni 
which  took  place  afler  the  death  of  Deuadedit  in  664.  The  ki^p  of 
Kent  and  Northumberland  then  agreed  to  send  Wigaid,  a  priot  of 
the  diocese  of  Kent,  to  Rome  for  consecration ;  but  he  hiypeniiy  to 
die  at  Rome,  Pope  Vitalian  took  the  appointment  into  hia  own  handiy 
and  sent  over  Theodore.  After  the  union  of  the  leven  kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy,  the  increase  of  the  loyal  power  over  the  CSmieh 
became  apparent  by  its  more  frequent  interference  with  the  i^poinu 
ment  of  the  Primate ;  as  in  the  caae  of  Athelied,  promoted  1^  Ki^g 
Ethelred;  Odo,  by  King  Edmund;  Dunatan,  by  Kiqg  Bd^v; 
Robert,  and,  after  his  deposition,  Stigand,  by  Kiqg  Bdwaid  the 
Confessor. 
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ranks  ^S  but  especially  the  bishops,  were  summoned. 
These  assemblies  answered  in  some  respects  to  the 
Parliaments  of  later  times,  and  the  fact  that  by  them 
all  the  great  Church  questions  were  determined,  of 
it43elf  proves  the  entire  fusion  of  the  Church  with  the 
State  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Those  assemblies 
were  as  much  representations  of  the  Church,  clergy 
and  laity  together,  as  they  were  representations  of  the 
body  politic,  and  the  king  presided  over  them,  so  far 
as  they  were  political  councils,  by  virtue  of  his  sove- 
reignty, so  far  as  they  were  ecclesiastical  councils,  by 
virtue  of  his  supremacy.  This  becomes  much  more 
strikingly  apparent  after  the  consolidation  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  Heptarchy  into  one  monarchy,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  were  promulgated  by  authority  and 
in  the  name  of  the  several  kings  '\     Of  some  of  these 

'*  It  appears  that  presbyters  were  frequently  present,  both  at  the 
mixed  and  at  the  purely  ecclesiastical  synods,  and  their  subscriptions 
are  in  some  instances  attached  to  the  acts ;  but  whether  they  had 
any  yoice  and  vote  in  the  debate,  or  attended  and  subscribed  merely 
in  the  character  of  witnesses,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Wake  is 
of  the  latter  opinion ;  see  '*  State  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of 
England,"  ch.  v.  pp.  137—159. 

^  See  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  King  Alfred,  Labb.  Concil.  t.  xi. 
pp.  553 — 562 ;  Spelman,  t.  i.  pp.  354 — 375  ;  those  of  King  Alfred 
and  of  Guthum  the  Dane,  Labb.  t.  xi.  pp.  562 — 564 ;  Spelman,  t.  i. 
pp.  375 — 379 ;  those  of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  and  of  Guthum 
the  Dane,  Labb.  t.  xi.  pp.  713 — 716 ;  Spelman,  t.  i.  pp.  390—395  ; 
those  of  King  Edmund,  Labb.  t.  xi.  pp.  837 — 842  ;  Spelman,  t.  i. 
pp.  419—427;  those  of  King  Edgar,  Labb.  t.  xi.  pp.  915—932; 
Spelman,  U  i.  pp.  443 — 476  ;  those  of  King  Ethelred,  Labb.  t.  xi. 
pp.  1079 — 1082  ;  Spelman,  t.  i.  pp.  530—533  ;  those  of  King 
Canute,  Labb.  t.  xi.  pp.  1257—1276 ;  Spelman,  t.  i.  pp.  538—569 ; 
those  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  were  afterwards  adopted 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  Labb.  t.  xi.  pp.  1387—1394;  Spelman, 
t.  i.  pp.  619 — 625. 
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laws  it  is  expressly  recorded,  that  they  were  promid- 
gated  in  the  national  councils^  and  with  their  sanctian"; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  case  with 
them  all.  The  national  councils  were  in  those  dayi 
the  only  medium  for  their  effectual  publication ;  and  u 
in  the  preamble  it  is  generally  mentioned  that  they 
were  drawn  up  with  the  advice  of  the  king^s  chief 
councillors,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical  ^\  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  councils  gave  to  them  both  Ae 
sanction  of  their  authority,  and  the  necessaiy  publidtj 
throughout  the  land.  At  the  same  time^  their  pro- 
mulgation, as  laws  ecclesiastical,  under  the  names  of 
the  respective  kings,  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  settlement  and  recognition  of  the  royal  supre- 
macy over  the  Church  ••. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  Britain  during  the 
period  between  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  Re- 
formation, though  furnishing  abundant  materials  for  the 
chronicler  of  events,  affords  but  little  that  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  principles  on  which  the  relations  of 
the  Church  to  the  State  were  founded.  The  temponl 
power  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  and  too 


'"  Labb.  Condi,  t.  xi.  pp.  562.  S87.  S40. 

'•  Labb.  Concil.  t.  xi.  pp.  556.  714.  S41.  915.  917. 1079.  1957. 
1263.  1267.  1272. 

**  Among  the  evidences  of  the  existence  and  extent  of  this  supic- 
macy  may  alsp  be  mentioned  the  fiict,  tbit  the  ki^p  on  dieir 
accession  expressly  confirmed  both  the  liberties  and  the  imUu- 
politan  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Cantertwiy.  Two  diicumiito  of 
this  nature,  one  of  King  Edgar,  the  other  of  King  Canute^  will  be 
found  in  Labb.  Concil.  t.  xi.  pp.  S90. 1090;  SpdauDf  L  L  pp.  4SS- 
538. 
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often  during  the  course  of  it,  the  character  of  a  law- 
less usurpation.  William  of  Normandy  supported  his 
questionable  claim  to  the  English  crown,  not  only  by 
the  avowedly  carnal  weapon  of  the  sword,  but  by  a 
pretended  spiritual  weapon,  the  Papal  grant  of  a  king- 
dom of  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  no  right  to 
dispose.  The  hypocrisy  with  which  the  Conqueror 
thus  endeavoured  to  cloke  his  forcible  occupation  of  a 
throne  to  which  he  had  no  sufficient  title,  was  avenged 
upon  one  of  his  descendants  in  the  fourth  generation, 
who  was  obliged  in  good  earnest  to  recognize  that 
temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  kingdom  of 
England,  which  William  had  ascribed  to  him  for  a 
merely  colourable  purpose,  and  certainly  with  no  in- 
tention that  it  should  ever  be  substantially  acknow- 
ledged. In  other  instances,  too,  disputed  successions 
and  schemes  of  usurpation  induced  the  holders  of,  or 
aspirants  to,  the  temporal  power,  to  recognize  for  the 
nonce  the  extravagant  claims  which  the  spiritual  power 
daring  this  period  systematically  put  forth,  and  which 
none  were  m  reality  less  disposed  to  ccmcede  to  it, 
than  the  very  sovereigns  who  by  their  insincere  and 
short-sighted  policy  afforded  the  most  plausible  oppor- 
tunities for  their  assertion.  The  Church  ceased  to  be, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  temporal  rulers,  a  divine  institution 
to  be  employed  by  them  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  people;  they  considered  the  spiritual  power  as 
a  dangerous  rival  if  it  were  suffered  to  be  in  the 
ascendant,  and  as  a  useful  tool  if  it  could  be  mastered 
by  force  or  fraud ;  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  which 
by  the  liberality  of  the  nation  and  of  its  rulers  d 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  times  had  become  very  considerable", 
presented  a  constant  temptation  to  the  rapacity  of  un- 
scrupulous and  often  needy  kings ;  and  the  power  of 
appointing  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  which  the  Saxon 
kings  had  enjoyed,  and  which  their  Norman  successors 
claimed,  instead  of  being  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  the  fittest  men  to  serve  God  in  His  Church, 
was  constantly  abused  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
into  the  royal  exchequer  the  rich  revenues  attached  to 
the  ecclesiastical  dignities. 

Such  was,  in  substance,  and  on  the  whole,  the  un- 
righteous position  which  the  temporal  power  assumed 
and  sought  to  maintain  towards  the  Church.  But 
what  contributed  yet  infinitely  more  to  give  to  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State,  at  this  period,  a 
lawless  and  unprincipled  character,  is  the  foct,  that  in 
the  Church  too,  not  her  legitimate  power,  the  Episco- 
pate, but  an  usurped  and  tyrannical  power,  the  Papacy, 
prevailed,  and  not  only  made  head  against  the  usur- 
pations and  encroachments  of  the  temporal  power  upon 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church,  but  sought  to 
rob  the  temporal  power  of  its  own  just  and  inalienable 
rights.  Hence  it  is,  that,  instead  of  an  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  legitimate  powers  in  Church  and 
State  to  adjust  the  limits  of  their  respective  authority, 
the  history  of  this  period  presents  the  struggle  of  two 


*^  According  to  the  survey  of  Doomsday-book,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  lands  of  England  had  become  ecclesiastical  property ;  and 
l>eing  exempt  from  the  burdens  which  pressed  upcm  the  property 
of  the  laity,  the  share  of  the  Church  was  far  the  more  valuable  of 
the  two. 
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usurping  powers  against  each  other,  carried  on  with 
the  most  reckless  indifference  to  the  character  of  the 
means  employed  by  either  for  the  accomplishment  of 
its  unhallowed  ends. 

To  follow  out  the  details  of  this  contest,  would  be 
iltogether  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  pages;  it 
wiD  suffice  briefly  to  indicate  the  leading  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  Church,  in  order  to  render  intelligible  the 
wuree  which  events  took,  when  a  reaction  in  the 
pubUc  mind  against  the  long-continued  and  foul 
comiption  demanded,  and  the  evil  passions  of  the 
Sovereign,  overruled  by  an  all-wise  Providence  for 
koly  ends,  favoured,  a  return  to  the  original  purpose 
fer  which  the  Church  was  instituted  by  her  Divine 
Pounder,  and  to  the  true  principles  of  her  relation  to 
the  State. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  government  of 
the  Church,  connected  with  the  Norman  conquest,  is 
^e  exercise  of  the  legatine  power  in  England,  which 
^  a  virtual  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
^DMm  see.  Upon  one  previous  occasion  only  had 
'S?rte8  been  sent  to  this  country®*;  the  real  business 
^  which  they  were  sent,  was  the  erection  of  Lichfield 
^toanarchiepiscopalsee,  while  the  ostensible  object  of 
^it  mission  was  to  elicit  on  the  part  of  the  Churches 
^^  Britain  an  expression  of  concurrence  in  the  doctrine 
^i  general  discipline  of  the  Church  Catholic ;  and 
^^B  was  managed,  as  appears  from  their  own  report 
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See  above,  note  71. 
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to   Pope  Hadrian"',  by  negotiation   with  the  Saxon 
kings,  by  whom  the  two  councils  at  Calcnith  and  in 
Northumberland   were  convened,  for  the  pnipose  of 
receiving  the  communication  from  the  bishop  of  Borne. 
This  communication  was  in  the  nature  of  a  brotheiiy 
exhortation ;  neither  in  form  nor  in  substance  did  it 
contain  any  assertion  of  supremacy,  nor  did  the  legates 
lay  claim  to  any  power  to  convoke  synods  in  the  name 
of  the  Pope.     Now,  however,  the  case  was  very  difle^ 
ent ;  the  Papal  legates  exercised  a  power  of  oonvih 
cation,  and  a  jurisdiction  in  the  synod,  directly  by  the 
Pope's  authority,  though  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
concurrence,  and   indeed  by  the  desire^  of  the  king^ 
who  had  his  own  ends  to  serve  ^,  and  who,  confident  in 
the  sturdiness  of  his  own  will,  saw  no  danger  in  using 
the  Papal  })re tensions  as  an  instrument  for  the  consdi^ 
dation  of  his  recently  acquired  power.     But  the  pr^ 
cedent  being  once  established,  the  Roman  see  took 
care  it  should  not  again  be  lost  sight  of;  and  in  order 
to  obviate  the  objections  which  were  from  time  to  time 
raised  against  this  intrusion  of  a  foreign  jurisdictioii 
into  the  affairs  of  the  English  Church,  the  Pope  had 
recourse    to   the  ingenious  device  of  investing  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  the  legatine  powien 
The  additional  importance   which   this  gave   to  the 
metropolitan,  proving  exceedingly  useful  in  the  wmaj 


"  Labb.  Concil.  c  viii.  pp.  651,  652 ;  Spdmni^  t  L  8M,  MS. 

*'  *'  Operam  dante  rege^  says  the  Eii|^iah  mnaliit,  «<  qunmfiwmB,  # 
'^nglis  suis  Jumoribus  prtvarenfiir,  in  qmonm  loeofiMr  ^mH§ 
^uhrogaretf  ob  confirmationem  MciUed  m,  qmod  movUer 
re^t'.*'— Roger  de  Hoveden,  ao.  1070. 
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conflicts  between  tlie  royal  and  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  the  archbishops  were  not  unwilling  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  character  of  Papal  commissaries ; 
but  the  practical  effect  was,  that  the  metropolitan  au- 
thority became  subservient  to  the  assertion  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Romish  usurpation.  By  the  influence 
thus  acquired,  the  Papacy  contrived  by  degrees  to 
arrogate  to  itself  the  most  important  rights,  both  of 
the  crown  and  of  the  metropolitan,  whose  authority, 
like  that  of  the  episcopate  at  large,  lost  its  independent 
character,  and  became  simply  ministerial  to  that  of  the 
Pope. 

Among  the  encroachments  of  this  period,  those 
which  had  reference  to  the  appointment  of  bishops 
are  particularly  to  be  noted,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  power,  both  for  good  and  for  evil, 
which  the  appointment  of  the  chief  pastors  of  the 
Church  at  all  times  involves ;  but  more  especially  also 
on  account  of  the  questions  which  have  recently  arisen 
upon  this  point,  and  which  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
or  satisfEurtorily  settled,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
law  as  it  originally  stood,  and  of  the  modifications 
which  it  underwent  in  process  of  time  under  the 
influence  of  the  Papacy. 

Of  the  different  proceedings  by  the  concurrence  of 
which  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  is  completed  in  a 
Church  established  by  the  State,  there  are  two  con- 
cerning which  there  cannot  reasonably  be  any  doubt  or 
dispute,  as  to  the  power  to  whose  competency  they 
belong.  These  are,  investiture  and  consecration.  The 
former,  by  which  the  bishop  is  put  in  possession  of  th 
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toiii|uinUi(ioM  of  tho  8C0  to  whidi  be  is 
rigli(l\ill>  iio|M'u«iont  on  the  temponl  pcwwat ;  fcet— e it 
U  (ho  (oiuponil  po>vor  which  annesced  dMHto  Aeaee 
ill  (hi'  lli>i(   iiiMiuioi\  niul  which  iimintMiMi «d  fcft nrh 
thoiii  ill  (lio  oxoiviso  of  its  general  goudiiBriqp  cf  aD 
proporC)    ^^ithin  its  dominions.     Conaeentka,  oo  tbe 
ooiitrarv.  \\\\w\\  is  n  pun^ly  spiritual act» ocmfieniii^ upon 
tho  porsoii  ooiisoonittHl  a|K)8tolic  authority;  bekings  no 
U'SM  ri^htfiillv  to  tho  spiritual  power.    It  is  an  act  done 
by  virtiio  of  (ho  oonnnission  of  Christ  to  his  Apostles" 
niut  ill  (ho  iianio  of  tho  Holy  Ghost;  and  is  thneiNe 
nil  net  \\\\\c\\  tlio  toiu{>oral  {X)wer  is  neither  anthoriaed 
nor  qualified  to  perfomi,  or  to  command  its  fofonar 
anee :  whieh  enn  be  performed  by  them  alone  to  wlioB 
the  ]>0Aver  of  conveying  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Gboat 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  with  prayer,  has  been  tnoa* 
mitted  from  the  Apostles,  and  who  are  personally  and 
eternally  responsible  for  their  exerciae  of  that  power. 

But  while  it  is  clear  that  the  endowments  of  the 
episcopate,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  can  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  bestowed  only  by  the  power  that 
has  possession  of,  or  control  over,  those  endowmentSi — 
that  is,  the  temporal  endowments  by  the  tempond 
power,  and  the  spiritual  endowments  by  the  spiritoal 
power, — the  right  of  determining  the  individual  npoii 
whom  those  endowments  are  to  be  oonfened,  ii  a 
matter  concerning  which  questions  may  ftirly  arise  and 
be  lawfully  debated  between  the  two  powan. 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  the  epiaeopal' 

"  John  XX.  21—28.     Matt.  zxTiu.  la— SO. 
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office,  when  viewed  in  its  essential  character,  as  the 
stewardship  of  that  commission  which  Christ  gave  to 
His  Apostles  and  their  successors,  for  the  edification  of 
the  Church  and  the  salvation  of  mankind,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  different  parties  who  were  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  or  respon- 
sible for  it,  would  put  forward  their  claim  to  take  part 
in  the  selection  of  those  on  whom  the  office  was  to  be 
conferred.  These  were,  in  the  first  instance,  only  the 
clergy  and  people,  who  were  to  be  subject  to  the  rule 
of  the  new  bishop ;  and  the  bishops,  and  especially  the 
metropolitans,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  his  consecration.  To  satisfy  the  reasonable 
claims  of  both  these  parties,  recourse  was  had  to  a 
method  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Apostles  them- 
selves in  the  appointment  of  the  seven  deacons ;  the 
people  elected,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
metropolitan  and  the  bishops  of  the  province.  When 
the  Church  became  a  State  establishment,  the  temporal 
power,  in  its  twofold  capacity,  both  as  the  founder  and 
guardian  of  the  temporalities  annexed  to  the  different 
sees^  and  as  the  political  representative  of  the  people, 
and  guardian  of  their  interests,  assumed,  and  was 
allowed  to  exercise,  considerable  influence  over  the 
elections,  the  manner  and  degree  of  which  varied  at 
different  times  "^  But  upon  whatever  footing,  and  in 
whatever  hands,  the  right  of  election  was  placed,  that 
election  still  remained  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  metropolitan  and  the  bishops  of  the  province ;    a 

^  See  above,  notes  42  and  43. 
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fact  clearly  attested  by  the  canons  of  the  first  general 
council,  held  shortly  after  the  union  between  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  power  had  been  effected. 
By  those  canons  it  is  provided,  that  a  new  bishqi 
should  be  ordained  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  proTinoe^ 
or  at  least  three  of  them  personally  present^  the  rest 
signifying  their  concurrence  in  writing,  and  the  whole 
proceeding  being  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  metro- 
politan ^^ ;  and,  in  the  event  of  this  rule  being  infringed, 
it  is  decreed,  that  any  one  being  made  a  bishop  without 
the  consent  of  the  metropolitan,  was  not  to  be  ac- 
counted a  bishop  at  all  *^  This  provision  was  after- 
wards frequently  appealed  to  in  provincial  councils " ; 
and  finally  was  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  Canon 

*'  ^EiritTKOiroi'  vpotniKei  /xdXttrra  fuv  vwo  irdyTttr  rAv  Ir  rjj  iva^i^ 
KaOltrravOai,  £i  Be  ivtrx€pet  ecif  to  rowvrOf  ^  2ca  Kareweiycmwuw 
ardyKriVf  ij  Bta  fifjicot  o^ov,  e£  AravTOQ  rpuQ  iwl  ro  ahro  9vva70- 
fjLtvovtt  (TVfi\l^ri<lnav  yivofiivtay  Koi  tAv  arovrwr,  ca2  avmOc/iinir 
^ia  ypafifidTUft'f  rare  r^v  \tiporoviay  wauiadaC  ro  Si  riipoc  rAw 
yivofiivuv  BlEoadat  Kad*  cfcaWiyy  iirap)(iav  ly  fstirpowoXirfim—CoBfdl* 
Nic.  (Ecum.  i.  can.  iv.  Labb.  Concil.  L  ii.  pp.  34 — 86. 

troXiTov  yivoiTO  iirivKtmOQ^  tor  roiovrov  4  ficyoXif  vvpoioQ  dpMt  /4 

hly  iJyat  iwiaKonoy. — Concil.  Nic.  (Ecum.  i.  can.  vi.  Labb.  GxiciL 
t.  ii.  p.  36. 

**  Even  before  the  Nicene  Council  (ao.  825)  tbe  pnmwm  ii 
found  in  canon  xii.  of  a  council  held  at  Laodicea ;  Labb.  CoiiciL 
t.  i.  p.  1533.  It  occurs  afterwarda  in  can.  xix.  of  the  Councfl  of 
Andoch,  ao.  341 ;  Labb.  Concil.  t.  ii.  p.  593 ; — in  canons  iv.  aod  vL 
of  the  sixth  Council  of  Carthage,  ao.  419 ;  Labb.  ConeQ.  t.  iiL  p.  450 ; 
— in  canons  V.  and  vi.  of  the  second  CoodcO  of  Aikfiio.  45S;  Lahk 
Concil.  t.  V.  p.  3  ; — in  canon  z.  of  the  fifth  Comieil  of  OriMM^ 
ao.  549;  Labb.  Concil.  U  ▼.  p.  1879; — and  in  canon  six*  of 
the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  ao.  688  ;  Labb.  CondL  L  ¥!•  ppw 
1457-8.  It  is  also  comprehended,  canon  xti.,  in  the 
of  African  canons ;  Labb.  Concil.  t  iii.  p.  505. 
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Law  •®.  Besides  this  general  provision,  rendering  the 
consent  of  the  metropolitan  and  his  suflfragans  in* 
dispensable  to  the  validity  of  an  episcopal  promotion, 
the  ancient  canons  contain  specific  regulations  as  to  the 
inquiry  to  be  instituted  by  the  metropolitan  before 
giving  his  consent.  One  of  the  canons  of  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  year  897,  provides, 
that  in  the  event  of  an  objection  being  raised,  the  in- 
quiry should  not  be  gone  into  by  the  three  bishops  who 
might  consecrate  when  there  was  no  opposition ;  but 
by  the  addition  of  one  or  two,  or,  as  others  read,  two 
or  three  bishops,  a  court  of  inquiry  was  to  be  formed 
in  the  diocese  to  which  the  new  bishop  was  to  be 
ordained.  The  business  of  this  court  was,  first  of  all, 
to  investigate  the  character  of  the  opposers ;  and,  after 
that,  the  subject  matter  of  their  objections:  and  no 
consecration  was  to  take  place  till  the  bishop  to  be 
ordained  had  been  found  clear  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  at  a  public  hearing  ^\  A  similar  provision 
was  made  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  one  of  his 
constitutions,  and  embodied  with  the  civil  law  of  the 


*"  Decret.  Grat.  Dist.  Ixiv.  cc.  1.  5.  8. 

'*  lUud  est  ataiuendum^  ut  quando  ad  eligendum  episcopum  con- 
venerimuif  si  qua  contradictio  fuerit  oborta,  (quia  [^scepe]  talia  facta 
{traeUUa\  sunt  apud  nos,)  non  prcesumant  ad  purgandum  euniy  qui  or- 
Omandus  est,  tres  tantum  [Jam] ;  sed  postulentur  ad  numerum  supra- 
dietorum  [unus  vel  duo\  duo  vel  tres ;  et  in  eadem  plebe  cui  ordinan- 
dus  est,  discutiantur  primo  personce  contradicentium :  posiremo  ilia 
tHam  quiB  objiciuntury  pertractentur,  Et  cum  purgatus  fuerit  sub 
eomspedu  publico^  ita  demum  ordinetur. — Concil.  Carthag.  iii.  c.  xl. ; 
Labb.  Concil.  t.  ii.  p.  1405.  The  same  canon  is  also  found,  canon 
xvii.,  in  the  collection  of  African  canons,  Labb.  Concil.  t.  iii.  p.  505. 
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Roman  empire '^  When  the  first  Digest  of  the 
Canon  Law  was  drawn  up,  the  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Carthage,  before  mentioned,  was  tiansfinred  into  it 
almost  verbatim  ^^ ;  and  for  the  more  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  this  ancient  canonical  rule,  a  constitution,  ii^ 
sorted  in  the  collection  of  Decretals,  was  published  hj 
Boniface  VIII.,  which,  after  complaining  of  the  grow- 
ing abuse  of  episcopal  confirmations,  conducted  in 
haste  and  without  due  inquiry,  either  to  get  rid  of  a 
rival  in  the  case  of  a  double  election,  or  to  suppress 
objections  raised  against  the  party  elected,  seyerely 
censures  all  such  proceedings,  on  the  ground  that^ 
''through  such  hasty  confirmations,  without  citing 
opposers,  or  discussing  the  matter,  hands  are  laid  mi 
the  party  elected,  suddenly,  contrary  to  the  Apostle's 
doctrine  ^^"     To  remedy  this  abuse,  the  constitution 

*'  In  the  sixth  constitution  of  JuBtinian  the  fi>Uowiiig  pioraian 
occurs :  *'  If  any  one  be  presented  for  episcopal  ordiiiadoD,  and  if 
there  be  any  opposer  alleging  that  he  has  cogniiance  of  any  tliiqg 
unlawful  in  the  person  to  be  ordained,  such  person  shall  not  oblain 
episcopal  ordination,  until  the  complaint  be  inquired  into^  and  he 
appear  in  every  respect  guildess.  But  if,  after  such  oppowtion 
being  raised,  he  who  confers  ordination  should  not  permit  a  lawfbl 
inquiry  to  be  instituted  into  the  matter,  but  hasten  on  to  the  oidini^ 
tion,  let  him  know  that  his  act  is  invalid ;  and  not  only  ao,  bat  the 
person  who  thus  violates  the  law  shall  be  d^MMed  from  die  priest 
hood ;  and  he  who  confers  ordination  without  examination,  diall  in 
like  manner  be  deposed  from  his  sacerdotal  see,  and  be  fespomible 
to  God,  who,  above  all  things,  requires  parity  in  hia  priests."  The 
constitution  further  provides,  that  if  the  objection  be  not  ansfaimwl, 
the  false  accuser  is  to  be  punished  with  perpetual  exeomrniuicataaBb 
and  the  ordination  of  the  party  so  fidsdy  aocuaed  ia  to  be  piocssied 
with. — AuthenU  Coll.  i.  tit,  vi.  N99.  vi.  c.  1,  f  10. 

^  Decret.  Grat.  Dist.  xxiii.  c.  5. 

••  1  Tim.  v.  22. 
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declares  '^such  confirmations  to  be  without  any  validity, 
null  and  void.**  And  further  it  provides,  not  only  that 
opposers  who  are  knovm,  shall  be  personally  cited,  but 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  there  shall  be  a  general 
challenge  in  the  church  in  which  the  election  took 
place  •^;  and  moreover,  it  enjoins,  that  even  in  the 
case  of  an  unanimous  election  the  same  course  of 
challenging  opposers  shall  be  observed  ^.  Lastly,  that 
the  various  provisions  of  the  Canon  Law  upon  this 
subject  were  received  and  observed  in  England,  appears 
eyident,  both  from  the  general  consent  of  ecclesiastical 

**  To  this  Bishop  Gibson  adds  the  following  note  :  '*  It  is  now 
altered  for  the  church  in  which  the  confirmation  is  to  be;  but 
anciently  it  was  in  the  place  of  election,  as  appears  by  special 
commissions  issued  for  that  end.'' — Gibson* s  Codex  Juris  EccUs. 
Anglic.y  vol.  i.  p.  128.  For  a  similar  provision  of  the  Carthaginian 
canon,  that  the  inquiry  is  to  be  instituted  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop 
elect,  the  gloss  of  the  Canon  Law  assigns  this  reason,  that  *'  the  matter 
may  best  be  inquired  into  in  the  place  where  the  bishop  elect  had 
his  conversation ;"  on  the  supposition  that  one  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  would  be  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  see. 

**  Quontam^  electione  non  in  concordia  celebrata^  superior,  ad 
quern  electionis  ipsius  confirmaiio  pertinet,  consuevit  interdum  sua 
eonfirmationis  celeritate,  prceferens  cupiditatem  propriam  juri,  et 
inordinatum  affectum  etiam  cequitati,  competitorem  aliquando,  ubi 
dlfU8f  vel  eos  qui  se  volunt  opponere,  quando  electus  est  unicus, 
Mupplantare ;  dum  nullis  vocatis  et  non  discusso  negotio,  per  re- 
pentinam  confirmationem  cito,  contra  doctrinam  Apostoli,  imponit 
manus  electa  :  nos,  volentes  huic  morbo  etfraudibus  obviare,  prtjesenti 
constitutione  aancimusy  confirmationes  tales  viribus  omnino  carere 
ip§a$que  decemimus  irritas  et  inanes,  Vocationem  autem  hujusmodi 
nominatim,  ubi  est  coelectus,  vel  adparet  oppositor,  alias  generalitery 
m  eccletia  in  qua  electio  facta  est,  ut,  si  qui  sint  qui  se  velint 
apponere,  compareant  adsignato  peremptorio  termino  competenti, 
faeiendam  esse  censemus :  quce  etiamsi  electio  in  concordia  celebrata 
fueritf  volumus  observari," — Sexti  Decretal,  lib,  i.  tit.  vi.  c.  47. 
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writers,  and  more  particularly  also  from  the  Constitu- 
tions published  by  Othobon,  the  Pope's  legate,  in  a 
council  held  in  Loudon,  in  the  year  1268,  in  which 
the  "  rules  of  the  Canons,"  respecting  episcopal  con- 
firmation, are  referred  to,  and  their  observance  strictly 
enjoined  °^ 

^  In  this  reference  the  Constitution  of  Boniface  (note  96)  could 
not,  of  course,  be  included,  as  that  was  published  subsequently; 
but  the  annotations  of  Johannes  dc  Athon,  who  edited  the  legatine 
and  provincial  constitutions  of  the  English  Church,  in  the  year 
1504,  plainly  show  that  the  Decretal  of  Boniface  was  received  in 
England  at  that  time,  its  very  provisions  being  quoted  in  elucidation 
of  Othohon's  constitution.  That  constitution  itself  is  more  parti- 
cularly directed  against  pluralists,  who,  unless  able  to  produce  a 
special  dispensation,  were  on  that  ground  alone  disqualified  for  the 
episcopate ;  the  reference,  however,  which  it  makes  to  the  rules 
conceming  episcopal  confinnation,  is  quite  general,  and  the  dis- 
qualification of  pluralists  is  mentioned  as  one,  '*  among  other 
matters,"  to  be  strictly  inquired  into. 

**  Inter  alia  qiue  dc  pnntificum  electione,  sacri  cananes  providemnt^ 
illud  sibi  prcecipitnm  vindicat  locum,  ut  talis  ad  earn  persona  con-' 
scendatj  qua*  nuUis,  quantum  humanitus  possibile  est,  sit  maculis 
denigrata,  Quorundam  igitur  ignoraniiam,  vel  negligentiam,  aui  dis* 
simulationem,  quce  circa  electorum  confirmationes  frequenter  habetur, 
vel  etiam  procuratur,  ex  officii  nostri  debito,  diligentia  qua  possumus 
corrigentes,  statuimus,  et  in  virtute  sanctce  obedientice  distriete  prct^ 
cipimus,  ut  cum  elvctionis  eplscopalis  confirmatio  postulatur^  intbr 

CETERA  SUPEU  QUIKUS  INQUISITIO  ET  EXAMINATIO  PROCEDERB  DEBET, 

SECUNDUM  CANON UM  iNSTiTUTA,  tllud  cxactisstmc  inquirotur^*^  ^c. — 
Constit.  Othobon,  c.  32 ;  Gibson's  Codex  Juris  Eccles.  Anglic* 
tit.  V.  c.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  131 ;  Labb.  Concil.  t.  xiv.  p.  432.  In 
commenting  upon  this  constitution,  John  de  Athon  explains  the 
word  "  Quorundam"  by  " Archiepiscoporum  ad  quos  periineni  am' 
firmationes  kujusmodi  ;*'  and  on  the  word  "  confimuUio "  be  ob- 
serves, ^^  qu<s  fieri  non  debet ,  absque  vocatione  nominatim  faetaf  M 
specialis  et  certus  est  adversarius  seu  contradictor ;  imo  nee  aliai 
absque  generali  proclamatione  in  ecelesia  ubi  fiebat  eJeclib."  Thii 
is  evidently  taken  from  the  Constitution  of  Bonifiwe ;  and  no  leu 
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While  the  ancient  Canon  Law  touching  episcopal 
confirmation   thus   continued  to  obtain,  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops,  which  in  the  Saxon  times  had  been 
oxercised  by  the  kings**,   underwent,  soon  after  the 
Nonnan  conquest,  an  important  alteration ;  Henry  I. 
ta'ving  consented  to   abolish   all   lay-presentations  to 
^^Hilesiastical  dignities,  the  royal  appointment  of  bishops 
"7  investiture  with  staff  and  ring  included  *^    This  con- 
^^^ion  was  yet  further  confirmed  by  the  grant  of  King 
'ohn,  who  conferred  the  right  of  election  upon  the 
diocesan  chapters  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  *^ ; 
^  grant  which  is  referred  to  and  recognized  in  the  Sta- 
tute of  Provisors,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
where  it  is  said  in  the  preamble,  "  that  the  free  elec- 
tions of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  other  dignities 
and  benefices   elective  in   England,  shall    hold  from 
henceforth  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  granted 
by  the  king's  progenitors  *°^" 

The  temporal  power  was  thus,  in  this  matter  of  the 


dear  is  Bishop  Gibson's  reference  to  it,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
**  Citatio  contra  Oppositores"  among  the  instruments  of  confirmation, 
tayB,  **  According  to  the  direction  of  the  ancient  Canon  Law,  where 
it  makes  all  confirmations  void,  that  are  performed  "  nullis  vacatis 
ei  nan  disciuso  neffotio" — Gibson's  Codex,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

"  See  above,  notes  74  and  75 ;  compare  also  Gibson's  Codex, 
▼ol.  L  pp.  121,  122. 

**  Matt.  Par.  ad  ann.  1107 ;  Gibson's  Codex,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

^  The  grant  contained  a  reservation  of  the  king's  licence  to 
elect ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  promise  was  made  to  grant  that 
licence ;  and,  in  default  of  it,  the  electors  were  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed without  it.  See  Carta  Regis  Johannis^  Spelm.  Concil.  vol.  ii. 
p.  136;  Gibson's  Codex,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

^  Statute  25  Edward  III. ;  Gibson's  Codex,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 
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appointment  to  bishoprics,  deprived  of  the  privilege 
which  it  had  formerly  enjojed ;  but  the  andent  right» 
taken  from  the  Crown,  did  not  remain  long  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  it  was  nominally  transferred 
They,  indeed,  continued,  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  election ;  but^  substantially,  the  ap- 
pointment passed  by  degrees  into  the  hands  of  the 
Papacy,  which,  through  the  clergy,  and  under  colour 
of  protecting  their  rights,  invaded  those  of  the  tem- 
poral power  ^^^  At  the  same  time,  the  power  which 
the  metropolitan  exercised,  by  virtue  of  the  ancient  and 
canonical  process  of  confirmation,  was  likewise  taken 
away  by  the  Papacy ;  and  this  also  was  not  accom- 
plished directly,  but  indirectly ;  the  metropolitan's 
right  of  inquiry  being  superseded  by  the  bulls  of 
absolution  from  all  irregularities  and  ecclesiastical 
censures,  which  were  sent  over  from  Rome  with  the 
rest  of  the  instruments  ^^^  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  every  episcopal  appointment.  The  objects  which 
Rome  had  in  view  in  these  usurpations,  both  upon  the 
royal  and  upon  the  episcopal  power,  were,  on  the  one 


1*1 


"  At  the  first,"  says  Archbishop  Bramhall,  *'  whilst  they  wera 
robbing  the  king  of  the  jewels  of  his  Crown,  they  preached  up  nodiiiig 
but  free  elections ;  but  after  they  had  once  seiied  their  prey,  they 
changed  their  note  forthwith  to  *Dei  etApostoliea  iedu^rMd;*—^ 
*  By  the  grace  of  God  and  the  Apostolic  See ;'  or  *  Ex  plenHiuftM 
ecclesiasticis  potestatis  ;* — '  Out  of  the  fulness  of  our  eodenaitieBl 
power.*'  '—BramhalVs  Schim  guarded^  Work9^  Ozf.  Ed,  1842 : 
Vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

***  Gibson  mentions,  that  in  the  Register  of  Warduun,  die  nA- 
bishop  who  immediately  preceded  Cnmner,  the  **BmUm  fftmhiiwrfB*' 
stands  always  second  in  order  among  the  initniments.*— CMmb  vol-  i* 
p.  1S2. 
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hand,  the  extortion  of  immense  sums  of  money,  in  the 
shape  of  fees,  for  those  various  bulls  and  dispensations ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  Papacy.  That  power  became  gradually  almost 
unlimited.  Making  the  chapters  its  tools  for  the  elec- 
tion, and  the  metropolitans  for  the  confirmation,  of 
bishops,  the  Papacy  succeeded  in  engrossing  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  filling 
the  principal  offices  of  the  Church  with  its  own  crea- 
tures. And  as,  moreover,  it  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  of  calling  synods,  and  even  of  imposing  taxes, 
independently  of  the  Crown,  the  Papal  hierarchy  con- 
stituted, in  fact,  a  regular  imperium  in  imperio^  of 
which  the  supreme  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pope.  Many  and  severe  were  the  struggles  through 
which  this  was  accomplished ;  and  vain,  as  they  were 
various,  the  means  taken  by  the  sovereigns  of  England 
to  protect  their  rights  against  the  increasing  encroach- 
ments of  Rome  ^^\  until,  at  last,  a  hand,  as  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  as  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff  him- 
self, dashed  the  whole  fabric  of  papal  dominion  to 
pieces. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  act  itself  by 
which  this  consummation  was  brought  about,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  change  which  had 
been  effected  in  the  constitution  of  ecclesiastical  sy- 


'^  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain, 
9  Hen.  III.  c.  36 ;  7  Edw.  I.  st.  2,  c.  1  ;   13  Edw.  I.  st.  1,  c.  32 ; 

15  Rich.  II.  c.  5  ;  and  the  Statutes  of  Proyisors,  27  Edw.  III.  c.  1, 

16  Richard  II.   c.  5,  were  the  principal  l^slative  measures  for 
checking  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  Rome. 
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nods.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  has  already  bea 
shown  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  councils, — excto 
sively  ecclesiastical  synods,  employed  chiefly  in  th 
despatch  of  current  and  ordinary  business,  con^^ 
by  episcopal  and  metropolitan  authority ;  and  connd 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  conjointly,  called  and  prend 
over  by  the  king,  at  which  the  more  important  afi 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Church  a 
ecclesiastic  legislation  were  transacted.  To  tiw 
two  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  the  royal  and  1 
episcopal,  a  third  was  added  after  the  Conquest;  ^ 
the  legatine.  By  this  addition,  and  by  the  consoli 
tion  of  the  metropolitan  and  the  legatine  powers 
ready  noticed,  the  provincial  S}7iods  lost  their  fon 
importance  and  independence,  being  subordinate 
the  legatine  synods ;  and  as  the  diocesan  synods  1 
never  been  otherwise  than  ancillary  to  the  provim 
the  synodical  power  of  the  Church  had,  at  the  ti 
when  the  Reformation  altered  the  entire  aspect 
affairs,  fallen  into  a  state  of  total  subserviency  to 
Pa[)al  jurisdiction.  In  the  management  of  the  c 
stantial  business  of  the  Church,  the  provincial  sy 
of  Canterbury,  called  and  presided  over  by  the  ! 
mate,  who  was  also  legatus  riatus  of  the  Pope,  t 
the  lead ;  and  the  provincial  synod  of  York  gener 
concurred  in  its  determinations  in  such  matten 
concerned  the  Church  at  large,  unless  indeed  tl 
were  settled  in  a  legatine  synod  which  bound  I 
provinces.  As  for  the  king's  power  in  regard  to  ec 
siastical  councils,  it  scarcely  bore  upon  the  aflBiin 
the  Church;   the  Church  synods  proper  had,   ui 
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the  auspices  of  the  Papacy,  become  too  strong  for  royal 
control;  the  kings  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
parliamentary  legislation  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  and  the  nation's  rights  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  the  royal  prerogative  to  call  councils  of  the  clergy 
would  have  fallen  into  disuse  then,  as  it  has  done 
since,  but  for  one  circumstance,  which  rendered  its 
exercise  necessary. 

That  circumstance  was  the  exemption  of  Church 
property  from  the  system  of  civil  taxation ;  an  im- 
munity which  was  too  ancient,  and  too  effectually  pro- 
tected, both  by  the  Papal  power  and  by  the  venera^ 
tion,  bordering  on  superstition,  with  which  the  popular 
mind  regarded  not  only  the  Church,  but  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  Church,  to  admit  of  any  attempt 
to  assimilate  the  taxation  of  Church  property  with 
that  of  all  other  property.  The  only  way,  therefore, 
of  obtaining  from  the  clergy,  who  were  in  possession 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  country,  a  suitable  contribution  towards  the 
public  expenditure,  was  an  application  to  them  for 
subsidies,  which,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  were  more  or  less  voluntary,  and  more  or  less 
liberal.  It  was  for  the  grant  of  these  subsidies  that 
the  clergy  began  to  be  summoned  by  royal  writ,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  to  an  ecclesiastical  State 
convocation,  in  which  representatives,  regularly  chosen 
by  the  inferior  clergy,  were  comprehended  by  virtue 
of  the  royal  summons,  conveyed  to  them  by  the  arch- 
bishop.    And  as  the  business  of  granting  a  subsidy 


was  a  matter  wliich  might  be  disposed  of  in  a  very 
short  time,  it  was  found  most  convenient  h\  the  two 
archbisliops,  to  issue  their  writs  for  their  provincial 
convocations  at  such  times  as  they  were  called  upon 
to  issue  the  king's  writs  for  the  State  convocations; 
so  that  the  clergy,  brought  together  at  one  and  the 
same  time  bv  two  different  authorities,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  two  different  kinds  of  affairs,  acted  in  a 
twofold  capacity, — as  a  state  convocation,  and  as  an 
ecclesiastical  synod.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  customary  attendance  of  the  inferior 
clergy  by  their  representatives  upon  ecclesiastical 
synods,  in  whicli,  whatever  might  have  been  the  case 
in  the  mixed  national  Church  councils  of  the  Saxon 
periorl,  they  certainly  had  neither  seat  nor  vote  in 
the  b(»ginning  of  the  Norman  period.  And  as  the 
bishops, — who  were  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  synod 
by  ancient  right,  whereas  the  inferior  clergy  were 
so  only  by  courtesy, — had  frequently  occasion  to  take 
counsel  together  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  the 
practice  grew  up  for  the  two  bodies  of  which  the  con- 
vocation was  composed,  to  form  themselves,  at  first 
jiro  re  natd^  and  afterwards  permanently,  into  sepfr- 
rate  assemblies,  distinguished,  in  imitation  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  by  the  appellation  of  the  upper 
and  the  lower  houses  of  convocation  '•*. 

'^''  r\>r  the  details  of  the  history  of  these  changes,  and  the  many 
intricate  questions  connected  with  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  learned  and  elaborate  work  of  Dr.,  afterwards  Archbishop, 
Wake  :-— "  The  State  of  the  Church  and  Cleigy  of  England,  &c.," 
eH[)ecially  to  ch.  i.  and  ii. ;  ch.  vi.  from  sec.  112  to  the  end,  and 
ell.  vii.  and  viii. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SUPREMACY  OVER  THE  ENGLISH 
CHURCH,  FROM  THE  ACT  OF  SUBMISSION  TO  THE 
PRESENT   TIME. 

After  tracing  the  various  modifications  which  the  re- 
lations between  Church  and  State  underwent  in  this 
country  from  the  earliest  times  downwards,  it  will  be 
useful  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  result  of  that  inquiry, 
and  to  present  under  a  few  concise  heads  the  form  which 
those  relations  had  assumed  at  the  time  when,  by  the 
concurrence  of  private  and  personal  motives  with  a  State 
necessity  which  had  been  long  and  often  felt  before,  the 
Sovereign  of  England  was  urged  to  the  adoption  of 
those  decisive,  and  in  more  than  one  respect  arbitrary, 
measures,  which  delivered  the  English  Church  from 
Papal  usurpation,  and  placed  her  in  the  position  in  which 
she  stands  to  this  day  towards  the  Crown  of  England. 
The  following  propositions  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
sum  of  the  argument,  as  &r  as  it  has  proceeded. 

The  spiritual  power  of  the  Church,  derived  from  the 
commission  which  Christ  gave  to  His  Apostles,  and 
which  they  transmitted  to  their  successors,  the  bishops, 
was  established  in  this  country  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity. 

Its  first  introduction  into  this  country  was  altogether 
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independent  of  the  Roman  Church,  whose  missioii,  s^t 
several  centuries  later,  to  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
island,  was  incorporated  in  course  of  time  with  the  ori- 
ginal establishment,  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the 
Papal  usurpation. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Church  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  tempoial 
power  of  the  State;  Christianity  was  the  national  fidth; 
the  Church,  a  State  establishment,  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  the  head  of  the  State. 

During  the  British  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  periods^  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  as  a  State  establishment 
partook  in  a  great  measure  of  the  character  of  the  diril 
constitution  with  which  it  was  amalgamated,  the  popnlir 
element  predominating  in  the  British,  the  monarchiod 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

The  Norman  Conquest,  bringing  in  civil  despotism 
under  cover  of  Papal  usurpation,  gave  to  that  usurpatira 
a  footing  in  this  country  which  it  had  never  had  be* 
fore,  and  caused  the  English  Church  to  fall,  for  a  time^ 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

Among  the  results  of  this  supremacy  the  following 
points  are  particularly  to  be  noticed. 

The  Roman  canon  law  was  the  law  of  the  TSnglMli 
Church.  That  was  the  rula  If  any  laws  or  ciutoms 
peculiar  to  the  kingdom  modified  the  Roman  oanoQ  law 
in  any  respect,  that  was  an  exception  from  the  mle. 

The  supreme  legislative  and  administmtive  potrer  of 
the  Church  rested  with  the  national  synod,  called  aal 
presided  over  by  the  Papal  legate ;  the  provincial  BfwAf 
called  and  presided  over  by  the  metropoUtui% 
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subordinate  and  subservient  to  the  former.  In  addition 
to  these  synods,  a  State  convocation  of  the  clergy  was 
called  by  the  king  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

The  election  of  bishops  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Church  at  large,  and  of  the  temporal  power  re- 
presenting the  laity  of  the  Church ;  it  was  vested,  no- 
minally, in  the  deans  and  chapters,  who  exercised  their 
right  of  election  under  the  influence  of  the  Papacy. 

The  confirmation  of  bishops,  originally  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropoli- 
tan, continued  in  use  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  was,  in 
effect,  superseded  by  the  absolution  from  all  ecclesias- 
tical censures  and  canonical  impediments,  pronounced 
by  the  Pope  in  favour  of  his  own  nominee. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  laity  was  scarcely  recog- 
nized as  part  of  the  Church ;  even  the  power  of  the 
Grown  wbs  wholly  shut  out  from  her  government ;  the 
aothority  of  Church  synods  was  overruled,  and  that  of 
the  metropolitans  superseded  by  the  all-engrossing 
nsarpation  of  the  Papacy. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  her  posi- 
tion towards  the  State,  when  Henry  VIII.  determined 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  power  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  a  purpose  which  he  effected  by  means  of  the  act 
of  submission  ^••.    That  act  may  be  viewed  in  a  twofold 

***  The  submission  was  made,  according  to  the  terms  required  by 
the  kii^,  by  the  provincial  convocation  of  Canterbury  on  the  15th 
of  May,  1532,  and  the  statute  founded  upon  it,  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19, 
reeeived  the  royal  assent  on  the  SOth  of  March,  1534.  The  provin- 
cial oonvocation  of  York  does  not  appear  to  have  been  consulted  on 
the  subject ;  but  it  sent  in  its  adhesion  to  the  main  principle  of  the 
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light ;  first,  in  the  light  of  a  historical  &ct^  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  scrutinized  by  the  same  rules  of  law  and 
justice,  by  which  those  who  were  parties  to  it  at  the 
time  M'ore,  or  ought  to  have  been,  regulated ;  secondly, 
in  the  light  of  what  is  termed  un  fait  accompli,  which 
is  not  to  be  disturbed,  but,  although  subject  to  modifi- 
cation and  revision  by  subsequent  legislation,  must  be 
taken  as  the  foundation  of  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 

Viewing  it  in  the  former  lights  there  arise  out  of  it 
certain  questions  of  abstract  justice  and  inalienable  rights 
which  it  is  open  to  the  philosophy  of  history  to  take 
into  consideration,  and  which  might  even  become  of  prac- 
tical importance,  if  the  necessity  of  remedying  the  evil 
effects  entailed  upon  the  Church  by  this  surrender  should 
be  denied. 

It  may  feirly  be  asked : — 

1.  How  far  was  the  provincial  convocation  of  Cant^^ 
bury  authorized  to  surrender  the  rights  of  the  entire 
Church  of  England,  of  which  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury forms  only  a  part ;  the  tardy  adhesion  of  the  pro- 
vincial convocation  of  York  being  expressed  in  vagae 
terms  only,  and  the  less  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  voluntary  surrender  of  rights,  as  it  was  not  tendered 
till  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliamenti  by  whidi 
the  Act  of  Submission  became  the  law  of  the  land? 

2.  Supposing  the  submission  had  been  made  hj  the 
synodical  representation  of  the  entire  Church  of  Eiig>- 

act  afler  it  had  become  law,  having  agreed  on  the  Snd  of  Jane^  1534^ 
to  the  proposition  '  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  notp  in  die  Hdy 
Scripture,  any  greater  jurisdiction  in  the  realm  of  Ei^andiimn  aaj 
other  foreign  bishop.' — Wake's  State  of  the  Chnidi  and  dngft  dL 
ix.  sec.  50 — 64  ;  and  Append.  No.  141.  ' 
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land,  instead  of  being  made  by  the  convocation  of  one 
province  only,  how  far  is  the  representative  body  of  the 
Church  at  any  given  moment  competent  to  alienate  for 
all  future  generations  rights  which  are  inherent  in  the 
very  being  of  the  Church,  and  indispensable  to  her  wel- 
fare, rights  which  therefore  must  be  considered  as  in- 
alienable ? 

3.  How  fyr  could  an  Act  of  Parliament  cover  the 
two  defects  before  mentioned;  in  other  words,  what 
right  had  the  parliament  to  treat  as  the  submission  of 
the  whole  Church,  that  which  was  the  submission  of 
a  part  of  the  Church  only ;  and  what  right  can  the  civil 
legislature  have  to  extinguish  and  annihilate  the  in- 
herent rights  of  the  Church,  the  body  and  kingdom  of 
Christ  ? 

The  force  of  these  questions  is  much  strengthened 
by  the  consideration,  that  the  act  of  submission  was 
obtained  during  a  deadly  struggle  between  two  tyran- 
nical powers;  that  the  members  of  the  convocation 
were  most  reluctant  to  make  it,  and  that  it  was  ulti- 
mately extorted  from  their  fears.  In  whatever  degree 
incompetency  on  the  one  hand,  and  intimidation  on  the 
other  hand,  vitiate  *a  compact,  to  that  extent  is  the 
compact  ab  initio  vitiated,  into  which  the  provincial 
convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  acting 
without  warrant  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England, 
entered  with  Henry  VIII.,  when,  coerced  by  intimida- 
tion, it  consented  to  pass  an  act  which  manifestly  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  its  competency. 

While  a  hope  remains  that  the  Church  may  be 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  her  inalienable  rights  upon 
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llie  biisis  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  it  would  be  un- 
wise and  premature  to  moot  such  questions,  and  urge 


such  considerations,  as  these ;  yet  may  it  not  be  super — 
fluous  to  sujj^gest  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  when 
imaofine  that  the  alloration  of  the  letter  of  thelaw^- 
setting  aside, — whether  intentionally  and  directly,  o  'm 
implicitly,  by  the  aid  of  interpretation, — the  just  an<:3 
inalienable  rights  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  an  uim— 
answ^erable  argument  against  the  existence  of  tho»e 
rights. 

Dismissing,  however,  this  part  of  the  case,  the  act  of 
submission  has  to  be  considered,  in  the  next  place,  in 
the  light  of  a  ''fait  accompli T  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
foundation   on  which,  in  a  legal  point   of  view,  the 
royal  supremacy  over  the  Church,  and  the  present  con- 
stitution of  her  ecclesiastical  synod,  rests.   In  this  view 
of  it,  the  argument  must  necessarily  proceed  upon  a 
careful  examination  of  the  terms  in  which  the  act  of  sub- 
mission is  couched ;  for  which  reason,  and  because  the 
document,  in  itself  a  curious  and  interesting  one,  is 
not  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  the  inser- 
tion of  it,  in  this  place,  will  be  both  serviceable  to  the 
argument  in  hand,  and  generally  acceptable : — 

^^  We  your  most  humble  subjects^  daily  orators  and  beads- 
men of  your  clergy  of  England^  having  one  special  trust  and 
confidence  in  your  most  excellent  wisdom,  your  princely 
goodness,  and  fervent  zeal  to  the  promotion  of  God's  honour 
and  Christian  religion,  and  also  in  your  learning,  ftr  exceed- 
ing, in  our  judgment,  the  learning  of  all  other  kings  and 
princes  that  we  have  read  of;  and  doubting  nothing,  but  that 
the  same  shall   still   continue,  and  daily   increase   in   your 
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Majesty ;  first,  do  offer  and  promise  in  verbo  sacerdotii  here 
unto  your  Highness,  submitting  ourselves  most  humbly  to 
the  same,  that  we  will  never  from  henceforth  enact,  put  in 
ure,  promulge,  or  execute  any  new  canons  or  constitution 
provincial,  or  any  other  new  ordinance,  provincial  or  synodal, 
in  our  convocation  or  synod,  in  time  coming,  which  convo- 
cation is,  alway  hath  been,  and  must  be  assembled  only  by 
your  high  commandment  of  writ;  only  "'  your  Highness  by 
your  royal  assent  shall  license  us  to  assemble  our  convoca- 
tion, and  to  make,  promulge,  and  execute  such  constitutions 
and  ordinaments  as  shall  be  made  in  the  same,  and  thereto 
give  your  royal  assent  and  authority. 

Secondarily,  that  whereas  divers  of  the  constitutions,  ordi- 
naments, and  canons  provincial  or  synodal,  which  have  been 
heretofore  enacted,  but  thought  to  be  not  only  much  prejudi- 
cial to  your  prerogative  royal,  but  also  over  much  onerous  to 
your  Highnesses  subjects ;  your  clergy  aforesaid  is  contented, 
if  it  may  stand  so  with  your  Highnesses  pleasure,  that  it  be 
committed  to  the  examination  and  judgment  of  your  Grace, 
and  of  thirty-two  persons,  whereof  sixteen  to  be  of  the  upper 
and  nether  house  of  the  temporal ty,  and  other  sixteen  of  the 
clergy,all  to  be  chosen  and  appointed  by  your  most  noble  Grace: 
so  that  finally,  whichsoever  of  the  said  constitutions,  ordina- 
ments, or  canons  provincial  or  synodal  shall  be  thought  and 
determined  by  your  Grace,  and  by  the  most  part  of  the  said 
thirty- two  persons,  not  to  stand  with  God's  laws,  and  the  laws 
of  your  realm,  the  same  to  be  abrogated  and  taken  away  by 
your  Grace  and  the  clergy ;  and  such  of  them  as  shall  be  seen 
by  your  Grace,  and  by  the  most  part  of  the  said  thirty-two 
persons  to  stand  with  God's  laws,  and  the  laws  of  your  realm, 
to  stand  in  full  strength  and  power,  your  Grace's  most  royal 


'•*  For  "  ofdy"  read  "  unless  ;'*  the  sense  requires  it,  and  the  Act  of 
Parliament  so  recites  the  submission  of  the  clergy.  Wake  also  reads 
*'  unless.** — State  of  the  Church  and  Clergy,  eh.  x.  s.  17  and  20. 
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ii^SLiit     Jiml    iiulln)rit\    oiilt    inipctrati*    fully    given    to    the 
saint' ^^'®." 

Without  reviving  the  subtle  points  formerly  raised 
as  to  th(*    ellect  of  tliis  document,  which  have  been 
thoroufi^hly  ventilated  by  Archbishop  Wake*"',  it  wilL 
be  sutticient  for  the  purj)ose  of  the  present    inquiry^ 
to   sum  up    its   substance  under  the  following  thre^ 
heads : 

T.    W/i(it  was  .surrendered  by  the  act  of  subnm^ion. 

There  can  be  no  ciuestion,  that  by  this  act  the  con  — 
vocation  did  surrender,  not  absolutely,  but  with  cei — 
tain  limitations,  two  things : 

1.  Uetrospectively,  the  entire  body  of  laws  and  re- 
gulations which  the  Church  legislation  of  past  ages  hacS 
called  into  existence,  in  the  second  clause  of  the  act. 

2.  Prospectively,  in  the  first  clause  of  the  act,  th^ 
{,'hurcli's  power  of  legislating  for  herself,  and  adminis^ 
tering  lier  own  internal  afikirs. 

II.   Upon  ichat  suppos^ition  this  surrender  was  made. 

The  surrend(>r  was  evidently  made  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  ttnnporal  power  recognized  the  spiritual 
trust  conmiittcd  to  the  Church  by  Christ,  and  was  in- 
terested in  its  faithful  execution.  This  appears  plainly 
from  the  preamble,  which  recites,  as  the  ground  upon 
which  the  submission  is  made,  the  "special  trust  and 
confidence"  which  the  convocation  professes  to  have 


lOH 


Wilkiiis  Concil.  t.  iii.  pp.  754,  755.  It  has  been  thought 
more  convenient  to  modernise  the  orthography  of  this  and  other  con- 
temporaneous documents. 

Stjiie  of  the  Church  and  Clergy,  ch,  x. 
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both  in  the  ability  of  the  king,  by  reason  of  his  "  wis- 
dom" and  "  learning,"  rightly  to  appreciate  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  Church  submitted  to  his  discretion  and 
control,  and  in  his  "  fervent  zeal"  for  the  promotion  of 
those  interests,  that  is,  of  "God's  honour,  and  the 
Christian  religion."     It  will  not  avail  to  say,  that  this 
is  a  mere  court  compliment,  or  that  the  expressions  of 
confidence  in  the  king's  ability  and  zeal  to  make  a 
right  use  of  the  discretion  vested  in  him,  and  in  the 
^ntinuance  of  the  same,  can  at  any  rate  apply  only  to 
*be  king  personally.     To  maintain  this,  would  involve 
'i  limitation  of  the  submission  itself  to  the  lifetime  of 
King  Henry  VIII.     If,  on  the  contrary,  in  receiving 
^tis  submission  at   the   hands  of  the  Church,   King 
Henry  VIII.  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  representative  of 
^^^  successors,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  qualifications 
^Pon  the  consideration  of  which  the  submission  was 
^^e  to  him,  must  be  presupposed  in  his  successors 
^^;  in   other  words,   that  such  a  surrender  of  the 
lurch's  right  to  legislate  for  herself  and  govern  her- 
^1^  presupposes  in  the  temporal  power  to  which  that 
right  is  surrendered,  a  recognition  of  the  principles  of 
the  Church,  of  her  faith  and  of  the  purpose  of  her  ex- 
istence, and  an  earnest  will  to  give  to  those  principles 
practical  effect,  to  uphold  that  faith  ^^^  and  to  promote 

"*  If  any  one  should  suppose  that  an  argument  may  thence  be 
deduced  in  favour  of  Romish  doctrine,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
doctrine  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  convocation,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  remind  him,  that  the  Reformation,  i,  e.  the  purgation  of  the  faith 
of  the  Ei^lish  Church  from  Romish  error,  was  effected  by  the  con- 
current action  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power,  provided  for 
in  the  act  of  submission. 
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the  ends    for   which    the   Church    was   ordained    by 
Christ. 

III.    IVhaf  .stipulations  icere  anne^red  to  this  surrender. 

These  were,  «is  the  surrender  itself,  of  two  kinds : 

1.  As  to  tlic  past,  the  surrender  of  the  existing  body 
of  ecclesiastical  laws  was  made  on  the  understanding 
that  tlie  said  body  of  laws  was  to  undergo  a  revision  by 
competent  persons ;  a  revision,  the  principle  of  which 
is  clearly  defined  in  the  act  of  submission.  It  is  not  to 
be  a  ])rocess  of  arbitrary  selection,  adoption,  or  rejec- 
tion ;  the  existing  ecclesiastical  laws  are  to  be  tried  by 
two  tests,  that  of  God's  laws,  and  that  of  the  laws  of 
the  realm  ;  and  as  nothing  is  to  be  admitted  contrary  to 
tliem,  so  nothing  agreeable  to  them  is  to  be  rejected. 

2.  As  to  the  future,  the  surrender  of  all  synodal 
action,  independently  of  the  king,  was  made  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  king  shall  license  the  convocation 
to  assemble,  and  give,  unless  there  be  just  cause  to  the 
contrary,  his  assent  and  authority  to  its  resolutions 
and  decrees.  The  very  letter  of  the  surrender  shows^ 
that  it  is  not  a  renunciation,  absolutely,  of  the  synodal 
rights  of  the  Church,  but  only  a  submission  of  the 
exercise  of  those  rights  to  the  control  and  approbation 
of  the  Sovereign ;  and  from  the  nature  of  things  it  is 
evident  that  such  a  total  abdication  could  not  have 
been  intended,  for  it  would  plainly  have  been  a  suiddal 
act. 

It  is  a  mere  abuse  of  language,  and  of  common  sense 
and  fairness,  to  argue  that  by  making  the  convocation 
of  ecclesiastical  synods  dependent  on  the  king's  writ, 
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and  the  validity  of  their  resolutions  and  decrees  de- 
pendent on  the  royal  assent,  the  Church  lost  the  right 
of  assembling  synodically,  and  making  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  her  own  government ;  and  that  therefore  the 
suppression  of  the  sjmodal  action  of  the  Church  for  the 
Wt  hundred  and  thirty  years  is  lawful.     Where  is  the 
constitutional  lawyer  that  would  advise  the  crown,  that 
l^^use  the  parliament  cannot  assemble  but  by  royal 
^t^  and  cannot  make  laws  without  the  royal  assent^ 
fte  Sovereign  has  a  clear  right  to  govern  without  the 
P^liament?    Or  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if 
wch  advice  were  tendered  to   the  crown  and  acted 
Qpon  ?    Yet  the  two  cases  are  exactly  parallel :  if  there 
^  *Uy  difference,  it  is  in  fevour  of  the  synodal  right  of 
*"©  Church  ;  because  the  government  of  the  Church  by 
"'^ops  and  synods  is  a  divine  institution  which  no  human 
*^  or  contract  can  abrogate,  whereas  the  government 
^  the  kingdom  vnth  the  advice  of  lords  and  commons  is 
•  Merely  human  institution.     An  absolute  monarchy  is 
^^ceivable,  and  that  by  God's  ordinance ;  but  a  Church 
^tliout  spiritual  government,  or  with  a  spiritual  govem- 
^^nt  which  wants  the  essential  powers  of  a  government, 
^  Hn  inconsistency  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  ordi- 
^^ce  of  Gk)d ;   a    violation  the  more    unjustifiable, 
"^cause  the  principle  of  passive  obedience  held  by  the 
^urch,   is  taken    advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of 
tiampling  upon  her  dearest,  her  inalienable  rights,  in 
a  manner  which,  if  a  similar  course  were  pursued  in 
the  body  politic,  would  produce  instant  rebellion.     The 
Church  may  patiently  endure  the  oppression,  but  she 
has  neither  forfeited,  nor  renounced,  her  rights.     So 
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far  from  having  renounced  them,  the  synodal  action  of 
the  Church  was  virtually  reserved  by  the  stipulation 
attached  to  the  second  part  of  the  surrender;  for  in 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  laws  that  synodal  action  was 
abundantly  provided  for;  nor  could  it  possibly  be 
maintained  that  those  provisions  were  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  of  the  realm ;  they  being,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  strict  accordance  with  both. 

Upon  consideration,  then,  of  the  supposition  on  which 
the  act  of  submission  proceeded,  and  of  the  stipulations 
by  which  it  was  accompanied,  it  appears,  that  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  incompetency  of  the  convocation 
which  consented  to  make  it,  or  of  the  violent  means 
by  which  it  was  procured,  there  is  not  in  the  act  itself 
any  thing  that  would  have  interfered  with  the  just 
rights  and  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  provided  the 
terms  of  the  submission  had  been  properly  adhered  to. 
Its  effect  was  not  necessarily  to  take  away  the  rights  in- 
herent in  the  character,  and  indispensable  to  the  well- 
being,  of  the  Church,  or  to  give  to  the  temporal 
Sovereign  an  undue  and  arbitrary  power  over  the 
Church ;  its  direct  and  inevitable  effect,  as  well  as  its 
primary  object,  was  to  put  a  stop  for  ever  to  Papal 
usurpation;  to  abrogate  Papal  laws  inconsistent  with 
the  independence  both  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  ancient 
Church,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  both  by  the 
Papacy,  and  to  emancipate  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative action  of  the  Church  in  her  synods  from  the 
trammels  of  Papal  interference. 

Similar  was  the  object  of  another  measure,  passed  in 
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the  same  year  as  the  act  of  parliament  by  which  the 
Act  of  Submission  became  the  law  of  the  land ;  the 
much  debated  statute,  namely,  by  which  the  filling  up 
of  episcopal  appointments  was  placed  under  new  regu- 
lations. The  text  of  that  statute,  25  Henry  VIII., 
c  20,  is  as  follows : — 

**§1.  Where  sithens  the  beginning  of  this  present  Par- 
liament for  repressing  of  the  exaction  of  annates  and  first- 
fruits  of  archbishopricks   and   bishopricks   of  this   realm, 
wrongfully  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  otherwise  called 
the  Pope,  and  the  See  of  Rome,  it  is  ordained  and  established 
hy  an  act,  among  other  things,  that  the  payments  of  the 
umates  or  first-fruits,  and  all  manner  contributions  for  the 
same  for   any   such  archbishoprick   or    bishoprick,  or  for 
any  bulls  to  be  obtained  from  the  See  of  Rome,  to  or  for  the 
said  purpose  or  intent,  should  utterly  cease,  and  no  such  to 
he  paid  for   any  archbishoprick  or  bishoprick  within  this 
r^m,  otherwise  than  in  the  same  act  is  expressed ;  and  that 
no  manner  of  person  or  persons  to  be  named,  elected,  pre- 
aented,  or  postulated  to   any  archbishoprick  or  bishoprick 
'"thin  this  realm,  should  pay  the  said  annates  or  first-fruits, 
^^  any  other  manner  of  sum  or  sums  of  money,  pensions 
^  annuities  for  the  same,  or  for  any  other  the  like  exaction 
^  ^use,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
^''^>  his  heirs  and  successors,  all  manner  his  goods  and 
^^tels  for  ever,  and  all  the  temporal  lands  and  possessions 
^^e  said  archbishoprick  or  bishoprick,  during  the  time 
He  or  they  that  should  offend  contrary  to  the  said  act 
^Id  have,  possess,  and  enjoy  the  said  archbishoprick  or 
^^prick.     And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person 
^^^d  or  presented  to  the  See  of  Rome  by  the  King's  High- 
7^*  or  his  heirs  or  successors,  to  be  Bishop  of  any  see  or 
^^^se  within  this  realm,  should  happen  to  be  letted,  de- 
^^^,  or  deferred,  at   the   See  of  Rome  from    any   such 
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bishoprick  whereunto  he  should  be  so  presented,  by 
of  restraint  of  bulls  of  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome,  oth< 
called  the  Pope,  and  other  things  requisite  to  the  aai 
should  be  denied  at  the  See  of  Rome,  upon  convenien 
made  for  any  bulls  requisite  for  any  such  cause ;  that 
every  person  so  presented  might  or  should  be  consecra 
England  by  the  Archbishop  in  whose  province  the 
bishoprick  shall  be^  so  always  that  the  same  person  s 
be  named  and  presented  by  the  King  for  the  time  bei 
the  said  Archbishop^  and  if  any  person  being  nama 
presented  (as  is  aforesaid)  to  any  archbishoprick  of  this  i 
making  convenient  suit  as  is  aforesaid,  should  happen 
letted^  delayed^  deferred,  or  otherwise  disturbed  from  th 
archbishoprick,  for  lack  of  pali,  bulls,  or  other  things  t 
requisite  to  be  obtained  at  the  See  of  Rome,  that  then 
such  person  so  named  and  presented  to  the  Archl 
might  and  should  be  consecrated  and  invested  aftei 
sentation  made,  as  is  aforesaid,  by  any  other  two  Bi 
within  this  realm,  whom  the  King's  Highness,  or  an 
heirs  or  successors,  kings  of  England,  would  appoin 
assign  for  the  same,  according  and  after  like  manner  as  < 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  have  been  heretofore,  in  ai 
times,  by  sundry  the  King's  most  noble  progenitors, 
consecrated,  and  invested  within  this  realm.  And  i 
further  enacted  by  the  said  Act,  that  every  Archbisho 
Bishop,  being  named  and  presented  by  the  King's  Higl 
his  heirs  and  successors.  Kings  of  England,  and  bein| 
secrated  and  invested  as  is  aforesaid,  should  be  ini 
accordingly,  and  should  be  accepted,  taken,  and  re] 
used  and  obeyed  as  an  Archbishop  or  Bishop  of  the  di 
see,  or  place  whereunto  he  shall  be  so  named,  preai 
and  consecrated,  and  as  other  like  prelates  of  that  pro 
see,  or  diocese,  have  been  used,  accepted,  taken,  and  o1 
which  have  had  and  obtained  completely  their  bulb 
other  things  requisite  in  that  behalf  from  the  See  of  I 
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tod  also  should  Ailly  and  entirely  have  and  enjoy  all  the 
spiritualities  and  temporalities  of  the  said  archbishoprick  or 
bishoprick  in  as  large,  ample,  and  beneficial  a  manner  as  any 
of  his  or  their  predecessors  had  or  enjoyed  in  the  said  arch- 
bishoprick or  bishoprick;  satisfying  and  yielding  unto  the 
King's  Highness,  and  to  his  heirs  and  successors,  all  such 
duties,  rights,  and  invests,  as  beforetime  hath  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  paid  for  any  such  archbishoprick  or  bishoprick, 
according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm  and 
the  King^s  prerogative  royal,  as  in  the  said  Act,  amongst 
other  things,  is  more  at  large  mentioned. 

"  §  2.  And  albeit  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome,    otherwise 

cslled  the  Pope,  hath  been  informed  and  certified  of  the 

effectual  contents  of  the  said  Act,  to  the  intent  that  by  some 

gratleways  the  said  exactions  might  have  been  redressed 

*Dd  reformed ;  yet,  nevertheless,  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome 

bitherto  hath  made  none  answer  of  his  mind  therein  to  the 

Kbg's  Highness,  nor  devised  or  required  any  reasonable 

^^  to  and  with  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  for  the  same : 

^berefore  his  most  Royal  Majesty,  of  his  excellent  goodness, 

"^  the  wealth  and  profit  of  this  his  realm  and  subjects  of 

w  same,  hath  not  only  put  his  most  gracious  and  royal  as- 

'^^  to  the  aforesaid  Act,  but  also  hath  ratified  and  confirmed 

"le  same,  and  every  clause  and  article  therein  contained,  as 

^  '^  letters  patent,  under  his  great  seal,  enrolled  in  the 

^''^^^ment  Roll  of  this  present  Parliament,  more  at  large  is 

^^^ned'". 

Ill   »^ 
H       The  Act  here  referred  to  was  passed   in  the  23rd  year  of 

«»ry  VIII. ;  but  the  Royal  Assent  to  it  was  not  given,  but  reserved 

^^  King's  discretion.     The  Act,  after  reciting  the   intolerable 

^^^on  of  the  Roman  Court,  on  the  occasion  of  episcopal  pro- 

^?^^las,  in  the  shape  of  annates,  first-fruits,  &c.,  empowered  the 

"^  to  negotiate  with  the  See  of  Rome,  offering  a  payment  of  five 

Jr     ^ent  upon  the   clear  annual  value   of  the   archbishopric   or 

V^^^^pric,  which  was  to  cover  all  fees  and  payments  whatsoever,  for 

^pedition  of  the  usual  documents  on  the  appointment  to  mM 
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^^  §  3.  And  tbrasniuch  as  in  the  said  Act  it  is  not  plainly 
and  certainly  ex[)ressed  in  what  manner  and  fashion  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  shall  be  elected,  presented,  invested,  and 
consecrated  within  this  realm,  and  in  all  other  the  King's 
dominions:    He  it  now  therefore  enacted   by  the  King  our 
Sovereign  Lord,  by  the  assent  of  the  Lords,  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and   the  Commons   in   this   present   Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  :  That  the  said 
Act,  and  eveiy  thin»^  therein  contained,  shall  be  and  stand  in 
strength,  virtue,  and  eflect,  except  only  that  no  person  or 
persons  hereafter  shall   be   presented,  nominated,  or  com^ 
mended  to  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome,  otherwise  called  the 
Pope,  or  to  the  See  of  Rome,  to  or  for  the  dignity  or  office 
of  any  Archbishop  or  Bishop  within  this  realm^  or  in  an^ 
other  the    King's  dominions,  nor   shall   send   nor   procure 
therefor  any  manner  of  bulls,  briefs,  palls,  or  other  things 
requisite  for  an  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  nor  shall  pay  an^ 
sums  of  money  for  annates,  first-fruits,  nor  otherwise,  foe 
expedition  of  any  such  bulls,  briefs,  or  palls:  but  that  by 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  such  presenting,  nominating,  or 
commending  to  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  to  the  See  o4 
Rome,  and  such  bulls,  briefs,  palls,  annates,  first-fruits,  and 
every  other  sums  of  money  heretofore  limited,  accustomed^ 

vacant  See.     In  tlie  event  of  this  proposal  not  being  assented  to, 
the  Act  made  the  further  provisions  recited  in  25   Henry  VIIL* 
c.  20,  and  in  anticipation  of  bulls  of  excommunication  and  interdict 
likely  to  be  issued  by  the  Roman  Court,  declared  that  no  notice 
should  be  taken  of  them.     The  King  was  lefl  to  give  force  of  lair 
by  his  letters  patent  to  any  part  of  this  Act,  which,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  might  require.     It  was  subsequently 
repealed  with  the  other  acts  relating   to  the  late  changes  in  the 
Church,  by  1  and  2  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  8 ;  and  as  those  portions  of 
it  which  were  of  permanent  application  were  incorporated  in  25 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  20,  it  was  not  revived,  like  other  Acts,  by  1  Elis., 
c.  1,  nor  is  it  contained  in  the  printed  Statutes.     It  is  to  be  found 
in  Gibsons  Codtx  Juris  Eccles,  Anglic.^  Vol.  I.,  pp.  122 — 124. 
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or  used  to  be  paid  at  the  See  of  Rome^  for  procuration  or 
expeditioQ  of  any  such  bulis^  briefs^  or  palis^  or  any  other 
thing  concerning  the  same,  shall  utterly  cease,  and  no  longer 
be  used  within  this  realm,  or  within  any  the  King's  domi- 
nions; any  thing  contained  in  the  said  Act  afore-mentioned, 
or  any  use,  custom,  or  prescription  to  the  contrary  thereof 
notwithstanding. 

'^^  4.  And,  furthermore,  be  it  ordained  and  established  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,   that  at  every  avoidance  of  every 
ttchbishoprick  or  bishoprick  within  this  realm,  or  in  any  other 
tk  King's  dominions,  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord,  his  heirs 
^  successors,  may  grant  to  the  prior  and  convent,  or  the 
I)ean  and  Chapter  of  the  cathedral  churches  or  monasteries 
^here  the  See  of  such  archbishoprickor  bishoprick  shall  happen 
^  be  void,  a  license  under  the  great  seal,  as  of  old  time  hath 
l^n  accustomed,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  an  Archbishop 
*  Bishop  of  the  See  so  being  void,  with  a  letter  missive 
^ntaining  the  name  of  the  person  which  they  shall  elect  and 
^°<H>ae.    By  virtue  of  which  license  the  said  Dean  and  Chap- 
py or  prior  and  convent,  to  whom  any  such  license  and 
^^  missive  shall   be  directed,  shall  with   all   speed   and 
^werity,  in  due  form,  elect  and  choose  the  same  person  named 
^  the  said  letter  missive  to  the  dignity  and  office  of  the 
^^bishoprick  or  bishoprick  so  being  void,  and  none  other. 
^d  if  they  do  defer  or  delay  their  election  above  twelve  days 
**^t  after  such  license  or  letter  missive  to  them  delivered, 
^'^^  for  every  such  default  the  King's  Highness,  his  heirs  and 
^^^^oessors,  at  their  liberty  and  pleasure,  shall  nominate  and 
P'^^nt,  by  their  letters  patent  under  their  great  seal,  such  a 
P^*^n  to  the  said  office  and  dignity  so  being  void  as  they 
*^^ll  think  able  and  convenient  for  the  same ;  and  that  every 
^^l  nomination  and  presentment  to  be  made  by  the  King's 
^^hness,  his  heirs  and  successors,  if  it  be  to  the  office  and 
^^^nify  of  a  Bishop,  shall  be  made  to  the  Archbishop  and 
^^tropolitan  of  the  province  where  the  See  of  the  same 
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bishoprick  is  void,  if  the  See  of  the  said  archbishoprick  be  then 
full,  and  not  void :  and  if  it  be  void,  then  to  be  made  to  such 
Archbishop  or  Metropolitan  within  this  realm,  or  in  any  the 
King's  dominions,  as  shall  please  the  King's  Highness,  his 
heirs  and  successors ;  and  if  any  such  nomination  or  pre- 
sentment shall  happen  to  be  made  for  default  of  such  election 
to  the  dignity  or  ofSce  of  any  Archbishop,  then  the  King's 
Highness,  his  heirs  and  successors,  by  his  letters  patent 
under  his  great  seal,  shall  nominate  and  present  such  person 
as  they  will  dispose  to  have  the  said  ofSce  and  dignity  of 
Archbishop,  being  void,  to  one  such  Archbishop  and  two 
such  Bishops,  or  else  to  four  such  Bishops  within  this  realm, 
or  in  any  of  the  King's  dominions,  as  shall  be  assigned  by 
our  Sovereign  Lord,  his  heirs  or  successors. 

"  §  5.  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
whensoever  any  such  presentment  or  nomination  shall  be 
made  by  the  King's  Highness,  his  heirs  or  successors,  by 
virtue  and  authority  of  this  Act,  and  according  to  the  tenour 
of  the  same ;  that  then  every  Archbishop  and  Bishop,  to 
whose  hands  any  such  presentment  and  nomination  shall  be 
directed,  shall  with  all  speed  and  celerity  invest  and  con- 
secrate the  person  nominated  and  presented  by  the  King's 
Highness^  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  the  office  and  dignity 
that  such  person  shall  be  so  presented  unto,  and  give  and  use 
to  him  a  pall,  and  all  other  benedictions,  ceremonies,  and  things 
requisite  for  the  same,  without  suing,  procuring,  or  obtain- 
ing hereafter  any  bulls  or  other  things  at  the  See  of  Rome, 
for  any  such  office  or  dignity  in  any  behalf.  And  if  the  said 
Dean  and  Chapter,  or  prior  and  convent,  after  such  license 
and  letters  missive  to  them  directed,  within  the  said  twelve 
days,  do  elect  and  choose  the  said  person  mentioned  in  the 
said  letters  missive  to  them  directed,  according  to  the  request 
of  the  King's  Highness,  his  heirs  and  successors,  thereof  to 
be  made  by  the  said  letters  missive  in  that  behalf,  then  their 
election  shall  stand  and  be  good  and  effectual  to  all  intents ; 
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aod  that  the  persons  so  elected,  after  certification  made  of 
the  same  election,  under  the  common  and  convent  seal  of  the 
decton,  to  the  King's  Highness,  his  heirs  or  successors,  shall 
be  reputed  and  taken  by  the  name  of  the  lord  elected  of  the 
said  dignity  and  office  that  he  shall  be  elected  unto ;  and 
then  making  such  oath  and  fealty  only  to  the  King's  Majesty, 
Iu8  heirs  and  successors,  as  shall  be  appointed  for  the  same, 
the  King's  Highness,  by  his  letters  patent,  under  his  great 
Kal,  shall  signify  the  said  election,  if  it  be  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Bishop,  to  the  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  the  province 
where  the  See  of  the  said  bishoprick  was  void,  if  the  See  of 
the  said  Archbishop  be  full  and  not  void :  and  if  it  be  void, 
then  to  any  other  Archbishop  within  this  realm,  or  in  any 
other  the  King's  dominions,  requiring  and  commanding  such 
Archbishop  to  whom  any  such  signification  shall  be  made,  to 
confirm  the  said  election,  and  to  invest  and  consecrate  the 
>ud  person  so  elected  to  the  office  and  dignity  that  he 
IS  elected  unto,  and  to  give  and  use  to  him  all  such 
benedictions,  ceremonies,  and  other  things  requisite  for  the 
"Mae,  without  any  suing,  procuring,  or  obtaining  any  bulls, 
■otters,  or  other  things  from  the  See  of  Rome  for  the 
••nie  in  any  behalf.  And  if  the  person  be  elected  to  the 
office  and  dignity  of  an  Archbishop,  according  to  the  tenour 
^this  Act,  then,  after  such  election  certified  to  the  King's 
'^^bness  in  form  aforesaid,  the  same  person  so  elected  to  the 
^^^  and  dignity  of  an  Archbishop,  shall  be  reputed  and 
***^cn  lord  elect  to  the  said  office  and  dignity  of  an  Arch- 
***"0p,  whereunto  he  shall  be  so  elected ;  and  then  after  he 
°™  made  such  oath  and  fealty  only  to  the  King's  Majesty, 
^  heirs  and  successors,  as  shall  be  limited  for  the  same,  the 
'^^'^s  Highness,  by  his  letters  patent  under  his  great  seal, 
•hall  signify  the  said  election  to  one  Archbishop  and  two 
^er  Bishops,  or  else  to  four  Bishops  within  this  realm,  or 
^hin  any  other  the  King's  dominions,  to  be  assigned  by 
^  King's  Highness,  his  heirs  or  successors,  requiring  and 
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commanding  the  said  Archbishop  and  Bishops,  with  all 
speed  and  celerity,  to  confirm  the  said  election,  and  to  invest 
and  consecrate  the  said  person  so  elected  to  the  office  and 
dignity  that  he  is  elected  unto,  and  to  give  and  use  to  him 
such  pall,  benedictions,  ceremonies,  and  all  other  things 
requisite  for  the  same,  without  suing,  procuring,  or  obtaining 
any  bulls,  briefs,  or  other  things  at  the  said  See  of  Rome,  or 
by  the  authority  thereof  in  any  behalf. 

"  §  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  every  person  and  persons  being  hereafter  chosen,  elected, 
nominated,  presented,  invested,  and  consecrated  to  the  dig- 
nity or  office  of  any  Archbishop  or  Bishop  within  this  realm, 
or  within  any  other  the  King's  dominions,  according  to  the 
form,  tenor,  and  effect  of  this  present  Act,  and  suing  their 
temporalities  out  of  the  King's  hands,  his  heirs  or  successors, 
as  hath  been  accustomed,  and  making  a  corporal  oath  to  the 
King's  Highness,  and  to  none  other,  in  form  as  is  afore 
rehearsed,  shall  and  may  from  henceforth  be  thronized  or 
installed,  as  the  case  shall  require,  and  shall  have  and  take 
their  only  restitution  out  of  the  King's  hands  of  all  the 
possessions  and  profits,  spiritual  and  temporal,  belonging  to 
the  said  archbishoprick  or  bishoprick  whereunto  they  shall  be 
so  elected  or  presented,  and  shall  be  obeyed  in  all  manner  of 
things,  according  to  the  name,  title,  degree,  and  dignity  that 
they  shall  be  so  chosen  or  presented  unto,  and  do  and 
execute  in  every  thing  and  things  touching  the  same  as  any 
Archbishop  or  Bishop  of  this  realm,  without  offending  of  the 
prerogative  Royal  of  the  Crown  and  the  laws  and  customs  of 
this  realm,  might  at  any  time  heretofore  do. 

**  §  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  the  prior  and  convent  of  any  monastery,  or  dean  and 
chapter  of  any  cathedral  church,  where  the  See  of  an  Arch- 
bishop or  Bishop  is  within  any  the  King's  dominions,  after 
such  license  as  is  afore  rehearsed,  shall  be  delivered  to 
them,  proceed  not  to  election,  and  signify  the  same,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  tenour  of  this  Act,  within  the  space  of  twenty  days 
next  afler  such  license  shall  come  to  their  hands ;  or  else, 
if  any  Archbishop  or  Bishop  within  any  the  King's  domi- 
nions, afler  any  such  election,  nomination,  or  presentation 
shall  be  signified  unto  them  by  the  King's  letters  patents 
shall  refuse,  and  do  not  confirm,  invest,  and  consecrate  with 
all  due  circumstance  as  is  aforesaid,  every  such  person  as 
shall  be  so  elected,  nominated,  or  presented,  and  to  them 
signified  as  is  above  mentioned,  within  twenty  days  next  after 
the  King's  letters  patent  of  such  signification  or  presentation 
shall  come  to  their  hands ;  or  else,  if  any  of  them,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  admit,  maintain,  allow,  obey,  do,  or 
execute  any  censures,  excommunications,  interdictions,  inhi- 
bitions, or  any  other  process  or  Act,  of  what  nature,  name, 
or  quaUty  soever  it  be,  to  the  contrary  or  let  of  due  execu- 
tion of  this  Act,  that  then  every  prior  or  particular  person  of 
his  convent,  and  every  Dean  and  particular  person  of  the 
Chapter,  and  every  Archbishop  and  Bishop,  and  all  other 
persons  so  offending  and  doing  contrary  to  this  Act,  or  any 
part  thereof,  and  their  aiders,  counsellors,  and  abettors,  shall 
run  into  the  dangers,  pains,  and  penalties  of  the  estatute  of 
provision  and  pramunire  made  in  the  25th  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  in  the  16th  year  of  King 
Richard  II."*'' 

Upon  this  statute,  in  the  same  way  as  upon  the  act 
of  submission,  two  questions  arise,  one  as  to  its  abstract 
lawfulness,  the  other  as  to  its  actual  intent  and  effect. 
Of  these  the  latter,  as  the  more  immediately  practical, 
is  the  only  one  which  would,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, require  to  be  discussed.  But  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  discussion  arises,  are  of  an  extraor- 
dinary character :  the  sense  and  effect  of  the  statute 
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is  not  only  disputed,  but  the  highest  legal  autl 
having  been  appealed  to,  has  left  its  sense  dou 
Hence  it  will  not  suffice  to  inquire,  what  are  the 
tive  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  Church,  accord; 
that  interpretation  of  the  statute  which  the  hist 
facts  connected  with  it,  the  general  principles  of 
siastical  law,  and  the  common  rules  of  what  is  rigl 
just,  would  seem  to  indicate  bs  the  only  correct 
pretation;  it  becomes  necessary  to  contemplate  the 
alternative  of  interpretation,  which,  right  or  wn 
de  facto  made  to  prevail ;  and  to  inquire  whether, 
sense  attributed  to  it,  the  statute  in  question  is,  o 
could  be,  lawful,  in  the  higher  acceptation  of  that 
or  whether  it  is,  perchance,  one  of  those  iniquito 
actments,  which  human  legislation  may,  indeed,  est 
as  law  for  a  time,  but  which,  sooner  or  later,  mu 
before  the  innate  sense  of  right  implanted  in  the  I 
breast,  and  before  the  secret  but  irresistible  pc 
that  supreme  law  of  God,  of  which  they  are  a  vie! 

[n  the  sense  attributed  to  it,  on  the  princi 
stretching  it  to  the  utmost  extent  which  its  w< 
will  bear,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  prerogative 
Crown,  and  the  enslavement  of  the  Church,  the 
of  the  statute  resolves  itself  into  the  following  pi 
tions : — 

"The  office  of  chief  pastor  in  the  Church  of  i 
an  office  in  the  absolute  gift  of  the  temporal  ] 
which  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  fitness  of  its  01 
minees. 

"  The  process  of  appointment  to  that  office  i 
succession  of  exceedingly  solemn,  but  wholly  un 
ing  forms,  the  performance  of  which  the  temporal 
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bas  an  absolute  right  to  compel  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  invested  with  spiritual  offices  in  the  Church  of 

God. 

"  The  first  of  these  performances  is  the  solemn  invo- 
cation of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
the  vacant  see,  for  His  guidance  in  the  choice  of  a  fit 
person  to  fill  the  office  of  chief  pastor  over  their  church ; 
H;he  fact  being,  that  there  is  no  choice  at  all ;  as  the 
I)ean  and  Chapter  are  bound  to  declare  the  nominee  of 
4e  temporal  power  to  be  the  person  whom  under  the 
goidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  they  have  *  elected.' 

**The  second  of  these  performances  is  a  solemn  judi- 
^  inquiry  instituted   by   the   Metropolitan,  as  the 
Wghest  ecclesiastical  judge,  into  the  fitness  of  the  party 
Presented  to  him  on  the  ground  of  this  *  election ;'  and 
that  under  a  public  appeal  to  any  one  who  shall  have 
^J  objection  to  allege  against  the  presentee,  to  come 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  stating  such  objection ; — the 
&ct  being,  that  there  is  no  inquiry  at  all ;  as  the  Me- 
tropolitan or  his  deputy  is  bound  to  refuse  a  hearing  to 
any  objectors  appearing  in  consequence  of  his  public 
appeal;   to  pronounce   them   contumacious   for  non- 
appearance, although  they  have  appeared  and  have  been 
refused  a  hearing ;  and  finally  to  '  confirm'  the  'election' 
by  declaring  the  party  presented  to  have  been  found 
upon  inquiry  a  fit  and  unobjectionable  person  to  fill  the 
oflGice  of  chief  pastor  in  the  Church  of  God. 

"  The  third  of  these  performances  is  the  most  solemn 
of  all ;  consisting  in  the  conveyance  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  imposition  of  hands  with  prayer,  and  the 
form  of  benediction  following :    '  Receive  the  Holy 
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Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Chur< 
of  (lod,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  iiuposition 
our  hands;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sc 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  And  remember  tl 
thou  stir  uj)  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  thee 
this  imposition  of  our  hands:  for  God  liath  not  giv 
us  tlie  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  love,  and  sob 
ness.'  This  solemn  conveyance  of  the  gift  of  the  He 
Ghost  is  made  upon  the  supposition  not  only  that  t 
party  so  consecrated  is  a  tit  person,  but  that  his  appoii 
ment  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God ;  which  suppc 
tioii  is  variously  affirmed  by  the  different  parties  to  t 
transaction ;  first,  by  two  Bishops  who  present  him 
consecration,  as  *a  godly  and  well-learned  man;' 
condly,  by  the  Metropolitan,  who,  in  *  moving  the  a 
gregation  present'  to  'fall  to  prayer,  before  he  adi 
and  send  forth  the  person  presented  unto  him  to  \ 
work'  of  a  Bishop,  expresses  his  '  trust,'  that  '  the  H< 
Ghost  hath  called  him  to  this  work ;'  lastly,  by  the  p 
sentee  himself,  who  affirms  his  'persuasion,'  that  he 
'truly  called  to  this  ministration,' not  only  *  accord! 
to  the  order  of  this  realm,'  but  'according  to  the  v 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ^''.'  " 

Now,  if  Christianity  is  not  a  fable,  but  a  reality,  it 
difficult  to  deny,  that  it  is  anything  but  consistent  w 
the  reverence  due  to  the  Sovereign  Majesty  of  Gi 
head,  to  call  upon  the  Holy  Ghost  to  direct  a  decisi 
where,  with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken,  there  is  nothi 
left  for  tlim,  or  for  those  invoking  His  aid,  to  decid 

*''  Sou  '*The  Form  of  ordaining  or  consecrating  of  an  Archbial 
or  Dislioj)." 
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because  the  matter  is  decided  already ; — ^to  pronounce 
a  person  fit  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  highest  office  in  His  Church,  upon  the  ground  of  an 
inquiry,  which  in  reality  is  no  inquiry ; — and  to  call  down 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  person  so  offered, 
on  the  alleged  "  trust"  and  "  persuasion,"  that  he  is 
ailed  to  the  office  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  the  call  is  in  fact 
^e absolute  appointment  of  man;   so  absolute  as  to 
^dmit  of  no  objection,  demur,    or  refusal  upon   any 
pound  whatsoever;    the    different   parties    who    act 
throughout  the  matter  in  the  name  of  God,  and  pro- 
fessedly under   His   direction,  being    in  fact  neither 
'^ore  nor   less   than    the    passive    and    irresponsible 
^Is  of  the  temporal  power.     The  whole  proceeding, 
'^m  first  to  last,  resolves  itself,  under  this  interpreta- 
^on  of  the  law,  into  a  solemn  mockery  in  three  acts ; 
^  the  first  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  mocked  by  a 
^ock  election :  in  the  second,  the  Church  is  mocked  by  a 
^ock  inquiry :  and  in  the  third,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called 
^^  to  set  His  seal  upon  the  two  antecedent  mockeries. 
■'^^ere  is  but  one  supposition  which  exempts  the  pro- 
^^iug  described  from   the  imputation  of  a  profane 
'^Ockery,  though  even  then  some  of  the  forms,  origin- 
*titig  in  a  contrary  supposition,  are   superfluous   and 
®^^^icely   justifiable, — the    supposition,    namely,    that 
^^  individual    holding    or    wielding    the    temporal 
P^^er  stands  absolutely  in  loco  Christi;   so  that  his 
^^ision  in  regard  to  the  appointment  is  to  be  regarded 
*^y  all  men,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  as  the  direct  appoint- 
ment of  God  Himself 
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This  8ui)j)osition  is  the  very  fiction  upon  which  th( 
Papacy  rests  its  antichristian  claims,  and  which  charac 
terizes  the  Poj)e  as  the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  who  "as  God  sit 
teth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  i 
God  '''r 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  at  the  present  stage  of  th 
inquiry,  to  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  Sovi 
reign  w^ho  procured  the  statute  under  consideration  t 
be  enacted,  went  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  i 
his  kingdom,  what  the  Pope  pretends  to  be  over  a 
Christendom,  Vicarim  Christi  *'\  In  either  case  tl 
statute  stands  condemned,  as  a  law  so  unlawful  in  tl 
sight  of  God,  so  offensive  to  His  Sovereign  Majest 
that  although,  having  been  enacted  in  times  of  violea 
and  confusion,  without  due  consideration  and  clear  pt 
ception  of  what  it  involves,  and  never  having  been  act 
out  into  all  its  consequences,  it  may  have  continued  \ 
ages  on  the  statute-book  of  a  Christian  country ;  yet 
cannot,  without  national  sin  of  the  most  grievous  kh 
be  suffered  to  remain  there  any  longer,  from  the  n 
ment  when,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  its  real  cl 
racter  has  been  elucidated. 

If  the  statute  is  founded  u|K)n  the  supposition  tl 

>"  2  Thcss.  ii.  3,  4. 

"*  The  title  of"  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church"  which  Henry  VI 
assumed,  and  which  was  subsequendy  disavowed, — the  general  d 
racter  of  his  ecclesiastical  proceedings, — and  some  passages  of  I 
very  statute,  are  calculated  to  create  an  impression  that  Henry  VI 
meant  to  enact  the  Pope  within  his  own  dominions ;  and  this  is 
best  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  the  high  prerogative  interpi 
ation  put  upon  the  statute  by  some  of  those  who,  losing  sight  of  i 
theological  bearings  of  the  question,  treated  it  in  a  merely  legal  po 
of  view. 
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the  temporal  ruler  is  to  be  regarded  by  the  Church  as 
Vicaritis  ChristU  its  unlawfulness  is  placed  beyond 
doubt ;  because  such  a  view  of  the  office  of  the  tem- 
poral ruler  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  express  doc- 
trine of  the  Church ^^•.  To  invest  the  Sovereign"'  of 
this  realm  with  the  attributes  of  the  Papacy,  is  as  con- 
trary to  the  teaching  of  our  Church,  and  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  our  legislation,  as  it  is  to  the  plain  words  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  statute  is  not  founded  upon 
that  supposition,  then  the  profaneness  of  degrading  the 
most  solemn  acts  performed  in  the  name  and  as  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  with  His  concurrence  directly  in- 
voked, into  empty  formalities  by  which  the  temporal 
power  chooses  to  give  effect  to  its  appointments,  is  so 
manifest,  that  nothing  can  justify  such  an  enactment, 
nothing  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  immediate 
repeal. 

The  temporal  power  never  can  have  a  right  to  set 
itself  up  in  the  place  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church 
of  God ;  neither  can  it  have  a  right  to  make  God,  His 
Spirit,  His  presence.  His  ordinance,  subservient  to  its 
arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.  In  either  view,  such  a  law 
involves  sin  of  the  deepest  dye,  sin  so  grievous  as  to 
vitiate  ah  initio  any  human  law  which  is  tainted  by  it, 
and  to  render  it  essentially  unlawful. 

"•  See  Article  XXXVII. 

"^  The  argument  in  this  place  proceeds  purposely  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  supremacy  is  exercised  by  the  Sovereign  in  person. 
The  fact  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign  is  actually  wielded  by 
a  subject,  which  renders  the  high  claims  of  prerogative  lately  pre- 
ferred on  behalf  of  the  Crown  still  more  preposterous,  will  be  no- 
ticed elsewhere. 
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>>urti,  by  tliu  iuuvitable  conclusions  of  sound  logic anii. 
iiounil  theology,  is  the  character  of  the  itatate  26  Houy 
VIII,  c.  2(^  taken  in  the  aense  reoently  •itxibnted  tc^ 
it.  Happily,  however,  for  the  credit  of  the  Chonh  uA. 
of  her  Episcopate,  this  noT^  inteipretation  of  the  rtfc^ 
tute  is  not  only  not  incontrOTertible^  but  it  uxtj  tiid^: 
be  doubted  whether  it  be  teiiaU&  Here^  theo^  i 
the  second  question  ioTolved  in  this  inqtiicjr,  the  q 
tioQ,  namely,  what  is  the  aotnal  intent  and  effect  nf 
that  statute. 

To  ascertain  this,  two  points  must  be  eon«idered>>r- 
1.  What  was,  historically,  the  ol^ect  for  wbidi  the  it*- 
tute  was  enacted.  2.  What  was  the  meaning  BttMJwl 
to  those  terms  in  the  atatute^  upon  which  its  inteipiflt' 
ation  turns. 

I^  then,  in  the  first  plac^  the  qnestion  be  wakai, 
what  was,  historically,  the  otgect  ibr  which  the  i 
was  enacted,  the  answer  is  obTioua.    For  the  | 
of  shutting  out  the  interference  of  the  Po|te  with  efiii-  -^ 
copal  creations  in  every  atag^  from  first  to  last.    F« 
t^e  proof  of  this  &ct  it  is  unnecessary  to  travel  hoyooS 
the  statute  itself.    The  first  three  sections  of  it  tell  its    I 
history.     An  attempt  had  beeti  made  to  continc  the 
concurrence  of  the  Pope  in  episcopal  creations  witluu 
certain  limits,  putting  a  stop  to  both  the  usurpations    | 
and  the  exactions  of  the  Boman  See.     That  attempt 
having  fiuled^  the  altenuttiTe  previously  coiitemplatiMl 
was  now  actually  resorted  to.     Biuce  the  Papacy  would 
not  suffer  itself  to  be  limited,  it  was  resolved  to  exclude    ' 
it  altogetiier.    To  eSbct  thi^  two  things  were  necos-   | 
■uyi: — to  make  provision  for  tin-  due  succei^iiion  of  a 
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lawfully  appointed  and  consecrated  Episcopate,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Papacy, — and  to  enforce  the  exclu- 
sion of  Rome,  by  making  any  future  reference  to  its 
usurped,  and  now  discarded  authority,  penal. 

Both  these  objects  are  kept  in  view  in  the  four  re- 
maining clauses  of  the  statute ;  the  former  was  attained 
by  sections  4,  5,  and  6,  which  regulate  the  course  to  be 
poreued  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  Episcopate,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Papacy ;  the  latter,  by  section  7, 
^hich  applies  to  the  particular  matter  in  hand,  the 
penalty  already  provided  for  in  a  general  way  by  former 
^tutes  against  subjects  abetting  Papal  encroachments 
to  the  detriment  and  contempt  of  the  Royal  authority. 
The  whole  statute  thus  divides  itself  into  three  parts : 
1.  The  explanatory  clauses,  {^  1,  2,  3)  setting  forth 
^«e  occasion  of  the  statute  and  its  object. 

2.  The  directive  clauses,  (f  f  4,  5,  6)  regulating  Aiture 
P'^^Hjeedings  in  the  matter  to  which  the  statute  relates. 

3.  The  peruU  clauses,  (J  7)  giving  force  to  the  direc- 
^^^  clauses,  and  preventing  the  object  set  forth  in  the 
^^l^lanatory  clauses  from  being  defeated. 

-Any  attempt  to  interpret  the  statute  without  reference 
^  the  necessary  connexion  of  these  three  parts  with 
^<5h  other,  is,  if  inadvertently  made,  uncritical, — if  de- 
^%nedly  made,  dishonest.  The  critical  and  the  honest 
^^y  is  to  make  that  connexion  the  basis  of  interpret- 
''tion. 

This  being  done,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  statute 
iocs  not  turn  upon  questions  between  the  King  as  in- 
vested with  the  supremacy  over  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  as  acknowledging  that  supremacy, — but  upon 
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questions  between  the  King  as  viadicating  tuB  own  tojH 
rights  and  the  independence  of  the  natknial  Ghmdi,  aA 
Buch  members  of  the  Cburoh  aa  might  twdMpOKdto 
aid  and  abet  a  foreign  jurisdiction  over  tb«  t 
Church,  introduced  into  the  Idngdom  to  tho  d 
of  its  liberty  and  of  the  King's  soTereigatfT  This  htt^ 
which  is  evident  on  a  conaideTatioD  of  the  emtue.staferi^ 
appears  jet  more  pointedly  on  examination  of  the  Mhi* 
of  the  penalty  enacted  in  j  7. 

If  the  object  of  the  statute  was  to  regulate  the  dato 
of  certain  of  the  King's  subjects  placed  in  oettain  ofim 
the  penalty  for  enforcing  it  must  be  nudi  ft  peut^  M 
is  usually  inflicted  for  de&olt  in  the  pofivmiaosaf 
official  duties. 

If  the  object  of  the  statute  was  to  prevent  ittlgeebcf 
the  realm  from  recognizing  a  foreign  authority,  sapariar 
to  that  of  the  Sovereign,  the  poial^  for  enfiyrdnf  it 
must  be  such  a  penalty  as  is  uBnally  inflieted  npsa 
breaches  of  allegiance  amounting,  in  fret;  to  Ugh 
treason. 

Forasmuch,  then,  aa  the  only  pena]^  impoeed  bj  th* 
statute  is  the  specific  penal^  provided  for  by  tho  law 
then  already  existing  against  treasonable  breaches  of 
allegiuice,  and  that  not  against  breaches  of  allegiance 
generally,  but  specifically  against  breaches  of  allegiance 
by  recognition  of  a  superior  jurigdiction  in  the  See  of 
Rome,  above  the  King's  jurisdiction,  it  is  clear  to  do- 
monstratlon,  that  the  exclnaioa  of  the  Papal  juriMiction. 
and  not  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  the 
SoTOreign  and  the  national  Church,  subject  to  hk  | 
supremacy,  was  the  inteot  of  the  statute. . . 
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Thus  much  no  one  who  desires  to  argue  the  question 
critically  and  honestly,  will  deny.  But^  it  may  be  said, 
although  this  was,  undoubtedly,  the  essential  object  and 
intent  of  the  statute,  yet,  since  the  statute  deals  with 
matters  involving  the  relations  between  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Church,  it  may  incidentally  have  the  effect  of 
i^Iating  these  relations. 

This,  also,  no  one  who  desires  to  argue  the  question 
critically  and  honestly,  will  deny.  The  directive  clauses 
of  the  statute  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  regulating 
the  coarse  of  episcopal  creations  under  the  King^s 
sopremacy ;  but  the  sense  in  which  they  do  so,  is  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  question  whether  this,  or  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Papal  jurisdiction  was  the  intent  of  the 
^tute;  and  that  in  two  ways: 

1.  In  reference  to  the  penal  clauses.     These,  con- 

sideriDg  that  the  exclusion  of  Papal  jurisdiction  was 

the  intent  of  the  statute,  and  that  the  penalty  is  the 

specific  penalty  against  aiders  and  abettors  of  Papal 

^^croachment,  are  evidently  inapplicable  to  any  case 

*^t  that  of  the  royal  supremacy  being  violated  by  a 

''^urse  to  the  Papal  See,  as  possessing  an  authority 

^Perior  to  that  of  the  King.     Any  infringement  of  the 

^'^^ective  clauses  of  the  statute,  other  than  this^  is  not 

'^^nishable;  according  to  the  intent  of  the  statute,  by 

^^  penalty^  which  for  a  simple  default  in  the  per- 

^nnanee  of  official  duties  is  excessive;  to  whatever 

^ther  proceedings  of  a  compulsory  or  penal  nature  the 

Offender  may  become  liable  for  such  default  by  the 

Ordinary  operation  of  the  law. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  directive  clauses,  it  will  make 
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a  material  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  their  pro- 
visions, whether  the  statute  be  considered  as  initiating 
the  different  proceedings  connected  with  episcopal 
creations,  or  as  ])rotecting  the  proceedings  already  in 
use  against  the  encroachments  of  a  foreign  usurpation; 
for  in  the  latter  case  it  is  obvious,  that  the  interpret- 
ation of  the  terms  of  the  statute  must  be  guided  hj 
the  nature  of  the  proceedings  already  in  use,  except 
where  the  statute  itself  expressly  abrogates  or  modifies 
those  proceedings.  The  application  of  this  rule  ol 
sound  criticism  to  the  interpretation  of  the  several 
])rovisions  contained  in  the  directive  clauses,  ia  the 
way  to  ascertain  their  real  intent  and  effect. 

The  i)rovisions  in  question  have  reference  to  th< 
foUowing  steps  of  the  process  of  episcopal  crea 
tion : — 

1.  The  ek'ction  or  nomination  of  a  successor  to  th 
vacant  see,  §  4. 

2.  The  confirmation  of  the  election,  §  5. 

3.  The  consecration  of  the  person  elected  and  coi 
firmed,  {  5. 

4.  The  installation  of  the  person  consecrated,  §  6. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  exercise  of  power,  the  secon 

an  act  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the  third  an  act  i 
s])iritual  ministration,  the  last  an  act  of  official  con^e; 
ance.  Each  will  have  to  be  separately  considerei 
according  to  its  nature,  and  the  text  of  the  statute. 

1.  The  ekctiofi  (ornominationj.  The  original  coun 
of  proceeding  v^ras,  as  has  been  shown  before  "',  for  tli 

*"  See  above,  notes  74,  75. 
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King,  either  by  himself,  or  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  to  nominate.     Subsequently,  this  royal  nomi- 
nation was  taken  away,  and  the  power  of  appointing  to 
^'icant  sees  transferred,  nominally  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  to  whom  a  right  of  election  was  conceded, 
but  virtually  to  the  Papacy,  by  whose  influence  the 
election  was  directed  "*.     In  regard  to  this  point,  the 
iatent  and  effect  of  the  statute  evidently  is,  not  only 
to  shut  out  the  Papacy  from  influencing  the  election, 
Jwt  to  restore  to  the  Sovereign  his  original  right  of 
aholute  nomination,  to  be  exercised  either  by  himself 
penonally,  or  with  the  advice  of  his  council.     This 
nught  be  done  by  two  methods,  both  which  are  com- 
Iwied  together  in   §  4.     The   first    method   was   to 
preserve  the  form  of  election  which  had  become  cus- 
tomary, but  to  take  care  at  the  same  time  that  the 
^ibstantial  power  should  rest  with   the   King.     The 
Kcence  to  proceed  to  the  election  preserves  the  form ; 
^e  the  **  letter  missive  containing  the  name  of  the 
P^J^on  which  they  shall   elect  and   choose,"   secures 
^  snbstantial  power  to  the  King.     This,  then,  was  a 
"^inct  modification  **•  of  the  proceeding  in  use ;  for 
^  express  purpose  of  falling  back,  not  upon  the  state 
^  the  law  immediately  preceding  the  enactment  of 
^e  statute^  but  upon. the  antecedent  state  of  the  law, 
^ore  the  surrender  of  the  royal  right  of  nomination 
^  Henry  I.  and  King  John.     The  second  method  of 
^^•ining  the  same  object,  was,  to  give  the  nomination 

*^  See  above,  pp.  75,  76  ;  notes  99—102. 
*  Bishop  Gribson,*  Vol.  I.   p.  127,   remarks  upon  the  clause 
^^^^duog  tbe  Utter  missive :  "  This  is  wholly  new." 

I 
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to  the  King  absolutely,  abolishing  the  form  as  well  as 
the  substance  of  the  right  of  election  conceded  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.    This,  also,  was  done  by  f  4;  bat 
only  in  the  event  of  the  former  provision,  which  itf 
'*  wholly  new,"*  proving  inoperative^  or  a  cause  of  emibiP' 
rassment;  in  which  case,  at  the  expiration  of  twebe 
days*^'  from  the  delivery  of  the  ''licence  to  eled'^ 
and  *'  letter  missive,"  the  statute  gives  to  the  King  M 
absolute  right  of  nomination.     Whatever,   thersAin^ 
may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  preserving  tii» 
form  of  election  when  the  substance  of  it  la  oomplelefy' 
abolished,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Dean  and  Ghij^ 
ter  have  no  power  whatever  over  the  appointnunt; 
they  may  suffer  the  time  to  pass  by  without  proceeding 
to  an  election,  or  they  may  meet  together,  and,  tbroDg^ 
want  of  unanimity,  faU  to  elect,  and  so  allow  (he 
King's  right  of  absolute  nomination  to  accrue :  but  if 
they  hold  an  election  at  all,  and  come  to  any  detei^ 
mination  as  to  the  person  to  be  elected,  that  pemm 
must  be  the  person  named  in  the  letter  missive^  **  md 
none  other."    The  election  of  any  other  person  would 
be  ipso  facto  void.     It  does  not  follow,  however,  thrt 
they  incur  a  prtsmunire^  unless  their  refiisai  to  eom^ 
with  the  reconmiendation  of  the  letter  misrive  JBiis 
from  their  recognition  of  Pftpal  jurisdiction  in  As 
matter.    Still,  the  absolute  right  of  the  CSiown  to 
nominate,  either  indirectly  through  the  Dean  aad 


"'  This  18  the  term  within  which  the  King's  r^^  of 
nomination  accrues  by  $  4 ;  but  |  7  aUowi  the 


a  term  of  twenty  days  for  ligpifyiiig  their  ehctiont  bsiHk  fttf 

become  liable  to  the  penalties  of  j 
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Chapter,  or  directly  by  letters  patent,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  called  in  question. 

2.  The  confirmation.    This,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 

peeeding  chapter''*,  is  a  judicial  process  of  great 

intiqiiity  in  the  Church  at  large,  and  fully  recognized 

bf  the  law  of  the  English  Church.     At  a  later  period, 

the  process  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  the 

hdl  of  absolution  from  all  canonical  censures  ^^\  which 

W  one  of  the  instruments  issued  by  the  Pope  in  the 

exercise  of  his  usurped  power.     The  statute  recognizes 

Ais  process,  ^  6,  as  one  of  the  necessary  steps  in  the 

eoorse  of  episcopal  creation ;  and  it  does  not,  as  in  the 

ctte  of  the  election,  introduce  any  direction  in  regard 

to  it  which  is  "wholly  new."     It  simply  directs  it  to 

^  done,  without  specifying  how  it  is  to  be  done ;  the 

^y  departure  from  the  then  existing  practice  enjoined 

^7  the  statute,  is,  that  it  shall  be  done  ^  without  suing, 

pocoring,  or  obtaining  any  bulls,  briefs,  or  other  things 

^  the  said  see  of  Rome,  or  by  the  authority  thereof 

^  my  behal£"    Two  things,  therefore,  are  perfectly 

^^\  1.  that  the  statute  excludes  the  Pope's  inter- 

^nce  by  his  bull  of  absolution  with  the  process  of 

^^'itfinnation ;  2.  that  the  statute  contains  nothing  to 

a 

P^e  to  the  King  a  power  of  interference  with  the 
1*^)0688,  similar  to  that  previously  exercised  by  the 
I^ope.  The  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  the  statute, 
*^th  in  intent  and  in  effect,  replaces  the  process  of 
eoufinnation  upon  the  footing  upon  which  it  stood 
^ginally,  before  the  interference  of  Papal  usurpation. 

**  See  above,  pp.  70 — 74  ;  and  notes  87—97. 
'"  See  above,  note  103. 

I   2 
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This  conclusion,  obvious  in  itself,  is  much  strengthened 
by  the  following  considerations. 

If  it  had  been  intended  to  give  to  the  King  a  right  of 
superseding  inquiry  at  the  confirmation,  in  other  words, 
to  convert  an  essentially  judicial  process  into  a  merely 
ministerial  act  (as  has  been  recently  contended),  it  is  but 
fair  to  assume,  that  some  express  provision  to  that  effect 
would  have  been  introduced  in  §  5,  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  exj)ress  provision  securing  the  King's  power  to 
interfere  with  the  election,  was  introduced  in  {  4. 
The  Sovereign  who  procured  the  statute  to  be  enactei 
would  neither  have  been  restrained  by  any  scruple  oi 
delicacy  from  expressly  asserting  such  a  right,  if  he 
had  considered  it  as  part  of  his  regal  attributes,  noi 
would  he  have  failed  to  assert  it  through  oversight  oi 
supincness.  The  absence  of  any  provision  asserting  hi 
right  of  interference,  is,  therefore,  more  than  pre 
sumptive  evidence,  that  he  did  not  claim  such  a  right 
that  he  considered  confirmation  as  a  judicial  act  t 
be  performed  by  the  Archbishop,  in  accordance  witl 
the  law  of  the  Church,  and  that  he  limited  his  owi 
pretensions  respecting  it  to  this, — that  it  should  be  pei 
formed  not  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  but  by  tba 
of  the  King. 

It  is  evident  from  the  provisions  of  §  4,  that  ih 
intent  of  the  statute  was  to  replace  the  power  of  elec 
tion  on  the  same  footing  on  which  it  had  been  befor 
the  intrusion  of  the  Papal  usurpation  into  the  aflhii 
of  the  English  Church;  it  is,  therefore,  but  fair  an 
reasonable  to  conclude,  by  analogy,  that  in  a  mmik 
way  the  process  of  confirmation,  as  an  act  of  ecck 
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siastical  jurisdiction,  was  intended  to  be  put  back  upon 
its  original  footing. 

In  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence  on  the  subject, 
this  would  be  evidently  the  fair  and  reasonable  con- 
8tniction  to  put  upon  the  statute  as  regards  confirma- 
tion.   A  prtemunire  would  lie  against  the  Archbishop, 
tf  he  refiised  to  proceed  to  confirmation,  on  the  ground 
that  the  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  Pope,  or  that  the 
Pope's  concurrence,  by  bull  or  otherwise,  was  in  any 
^y  necessary  to  its  validity.     If,  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  Papal  supremacy,  through  mere  carelessness  or 
wlf-wiU,  the  Archbishop  failed  to  proceed  to  confirma- 
tion, he  would  subject  himself  to  the  ordinary  process 
of  law,  by  which  the  King  has  power  to  compel  the 
Afferent  functionaries,   ecclesiastical   or  temporal,  to 
perform  the  duties  appertaining  to  their  offices,  and,  in 
™e  event  of  obstinate  refusal,  he  would  subject  himself 
*o  the  ordinary  consequences  of  contumacy.     But  if, 
^^ihet  attributing  to   the  Pope   any  jurisdiction   or 
•'^hority  in  the  matter,  nor  neglecting  to  perform  the 
'A'dicial  act  appertaining  to  his  office,  the  Archbishop 
'^''^Hseeded  to  the  process  of  confirmation  according  to 
^  law  of  the  Church,  he  would  satisfy  all  the  require- 
''^^ts  of  the  statute,  in  whatever  decision  (unless  it 
,^^  a  decision  manifestly  corrupt  and  erroneous)  the 
'^^idal  inquiry,  which  constitutes  the  process  of  con- 
^"^liation,  might  terminate. 

This  would  be  the  fair  and  reasonable  construction 
^  put  upon  the  provisions  of  the  statute  touching  con- 
^^Ination,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence  on  the 
^^bject;  bow  much  more,  then,  must  that  constructio 
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be  maintained,  when  the  most  direct  and  authentic 
evidence  comes  in  support  of  that  construction?  The 
evidence  in  question  is  contained  in  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  English  Church, 
which  was  published  by  the  desire  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  very  Sovereign  who  procured  the  enactment 
of  the  statute  under  consideration,  within  four  yea» 
after  the  passing  of  the  statute,  and  which  forms  part 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  that  Sovereign  for  the 
settlement  of  the  order  of  the  English  Church  after 
her  separation  from  Rome.  The  authoritative  Decla- 
ration in  question  is  entitled,  ^*  The  Institution  of  & 
Christian  Man,'*  and  contains,  in  the  second  part,  under 
the  head  "  Sacrament  of  Orders,"  the  following  expo- 
sition of  the  respective  limits  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers. 

"  The  second  pointy  wherein  consisteth  the  Juriidicim 
committed  unto  priests  and  bishops,  by  the  authority  of 
God's  law,  is  to  approve  and  admit  such  persons  as  (being 
nominated,  elected,  and  presented  unto  them  to  exercise  the 
office  and  room  of  preaching  the  6os{)el,  and  of  ministering 
the  sacraments,  and  to  have  the  care  of  jurisdiction  over  these 
certain  people  within  this  parish,  or  unthin  this  diocese)  shall 
be  thought  unto  them  meet  and  worthy  to  exercise  the  same; 
and  to  reject  and  repel  from  the  said  room  such  as  they  shall 
judge  to  be  unmeet  therefor.  And  in  this  part  we  must  know 
and  understand,  that  the  said  presentation  and  nomination 
is  of  man's  ordinance,  and  appertaineth  unto  the  fouoden 
and  patrons,  or  other  persons,  according  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  men  provided  for  the  same.  As,  for  an  exam- 
ple, within  this  realm  tht  presentation  and  nommaHnm  qf  the 
bishopricks  appertaineth  unto  the  Kings  of  this  realm  ;  and  of 
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other  less  cures  and  parsonages,  some  unto  the  King's 
Highness,  some  unto  other  noblemen,  some  unto  Bishops, 
and  some  unto  other  persons,  whom  we  call  the  patrons  of 
the  benefices,  according  as  it  is  provided  by  the  order  of  the 
Iiws  and  ordinances  of  this  realm.  And  unto  the  priests  or 
Mops  beUmgethy  by  the  authority  of  the  Gospel,  to  approve 
ndeonfirm  the  person  which  shall  be,  by  the  Kin^s  Highness, 
or  the  other  patrons,  so  nominated,  elected,  and  presented  unto 
tteii)  to  have  the  cure  of  these  certain  people,  within  this  certain 
pirish  or  diocese ;  or  else  to  reject  him,  as  was  said  before, 
Awi  the  same,  for  his  demerits  or  unworthiness.  For  surely 
the  office  of  preaching  is  the  chief  and  most  principal  office, 
whereunto  priests  or  bishops  be  called  by  the  authority  of  the 
C^d;  and  they  be  also  called  Bishops  or  Archbishops,  that 
V  to  say,  super-attendants  or  overseers,  specially  to  signify, 
^  it  is  their  office  to  oversee,  to  watch,  and  to  look  dili- 
S^tly  upon  their  flock,  and  to  cause  that  Christ's  doctrine 
^d  his  religion  may  be  truly  and  sincerely  conserved,  taught, 
^  set  forth  among  Christian  people,  according  to  the  mere 
^  pure  truth  of  Scripture;  and  that  all  erroneous  and 
^^'ff^  doctrine,  and  the  teachers  thereof,  may  be  rejected 
^  corrected  accordingly  "*." 

This  distinct  and  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the 
J^Wfldiction  of  the  spiritual  power  vested  in  the  episco- 
P^  ^'^  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  fitness  or  unfit- 

^  Fonnularies  of  Faith,  put  forth  by  authority  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. ;  Oxf.  1825,  pp.  109, 110. 

^  The  merit  of  having  pointed  out  this  important  and  deci- 
sive document,  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  quoted  this 
plHage  of  the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,"  in  the  debate  which 
tock  i^ace  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  refiisal  of  the  Mandamus  by 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.     An  attempt  has  since  been  made  to 
ftt  rid  of  this  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  metropditan's  jttrisdiction  over  episcopal  appointments,  at  the 
period  when  the  sUtute  was  passed,  in  a  pamphlet  entiUed  **  Sn^^ 
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iK^s  ol*  the  nomiuoe  of  the  teiiipuml  power,  and  accorel  - 
ingly  to  admit  or  rrject  that  nominee,  cannot,  in  tli  ^? 

Nege  Sacerdos"  from  tlie  pen  of  Professor  Creasy,  of  Universic  3^ 
College,  London. 

Tlio  argument  of  Professor  Creasy  reduces  itself  to  two  points     - 

1.  tliat  the  "  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Chrislia*^ 
man,'*  publislied  six  years  later  by  royal  autliority,  does  not  contai^*^ 
the  passage  in  ([uestion,  nor  any  similar  passage  ;  but  is,  on  the  coo — 
trary,  much  stronger  upon  the  royal  supremacy  over  the  Church  ^ 

2.  that  the  King's  correction  of  the  *'  Institution,"  to  which 
Bishop  of  Exeter  adverted  in  his  speech,  took  place,  not  before,  bu 
after  its  publication. 

The  first  of  tliose  arguments  is  altogether  pointless.  The  "  N 
sary  Doctrine"  is  not,  as  Professor  Creasy  imagines,  or  leaves  hi 
readers  to  infer,  a  second  edition  of  the  "  Institution  ;*'  in  which 
tlie  omission  of  a  passage  would  be  significant ;  but  it  is  a  difTeren 
book  altogctlier,  treating,  indeed,  of  the  same  subjects,  but  all  througli^ 
tlie  book  in  a  very  different  manner.    In  the  chapter  on  "  the  sacra — 
nient  of  orders,"  in  particular,  the  line  of  argument  in  the  **  Necessary — 
Doctrine"  is  totally  changed,  and  occupies  but  half  the  space  it  didt— 
in  tlie  **  Institution."    Notliing,  therefore,  is  to  be  concluded  from  tberr- 
fact  that  any  one  particular  passage  is  not  reproduced.    As  regards  the^ 
passages  quoted  by  Professor  Creasy,  they  do  not  touch  the  question. 
in  the  least.     They  insist  on  the  king's  supremacy,  in  an  argument 
justifying  the  rejection  of  the  Papal  supremacy ;  and  the  very  next 
passage  to  the  principal  quotation  of  Professor  Creasy  (Formularies 
of  Faith,  p.  287)  expressly  states  it  to  be  the  duty  of "  Christian 
kings  and  princes"  to  '*  reduce  and  reform"  bishops,  from  the  false 
hierarchical  ]>osition  in  which  under  the  "pretendedmonarchy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome"  they  had  been  placed,  "  again  into  the  old  (tmitt, 
and  pristine  estate  of  that  power  which  was  given  to  them  by  ChrUt^ 
and  used  in  the  primitive  Church;"  which  makes  altogether /or,  and 
not  against  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  in  the  confirmation  of  bishops 
nominate<l  by  the  king. 

The  second  argument  derives  all  its  point  from  the  artftil  manner 
in  which  Professor  Creasy  has  connected  his  statements,  which  leaves 
on  the  reader's  mind  the  impression  that  the  omission  of  the  pasuge 
quoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  "  Necessary  Doctrine,"  was 
the  result  of  the  corrections  made  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  *' Institu- 
tion" after  its  publication.  But  it  so  happens  that  these  corrections  are 
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mind  of  impartial  and  unprejudiced  persons,  leave  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  statute 
25  Henry  VIII.  c.  20  commands  the  Archbishop  to 
"confirm**  episcopal  elections.  The  requirement  of  the 
statute  is  plainly  a  requirement  made  upon  the  Arch- 
bishop to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  him  '*by 

>D  print,  with  Cranmer's  annotations  upon  them,  in  the  volume  of 
i         Cnnmer's  "  Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Letters,"  published  by  the 
^vkia  Society,  1846.    In  that  volume  the  King's  proposed  alterations 
'D  the  above  extract  are  to  be  seen,  at  pp.  97,  98.     They  are  two 
'u  number,  and  to  the  following  effect : — At  the  beginning,  instead 
^Uie  words,  **  the  second  point  wherein  consisteth,**  the  King  suggests 
^  word  ** further;*'  and  further  on,  where  it  is  said  that  "the  said 
P^'caeDtatioo  and  nomination  is  of  man's  ordinance,  and  appertaineth 
^t^  the  founders  and  patrons,"  the  King  proposes  to  insert  the  words 
^>i  every  region."    With  these  two  exceptions,  the  whole  paragraph 
^^tsiled  above,  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  King's  criticism  unscathed. 
'^f^  than  this ;  the  same  volume  of  the  Parker  Society  contains, 
Pl^*  469,  470,  the  minute  of  an  answer  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  letter 
^  tbe  commissioners  prefixed  to  the  "  Institution."    In  this  letter, 
^*W  adverting  to  the  fact  that  he  had  ordered  the  book  to  be  printed 
4thout  examining  it  himself,  upon  the  confidence  which  he  had  in 
^^  commissioners,  the  King  goes  on  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  his 
^Umy  occupations  he  has  "  taken  as  it  were  a  taste  of  this  their 
^H)ok,  and  has  found  there  nothing  but  that  is  both  meet  to  come 
'iVxn  them,  and  also  worthy  of  his  praise  and  commendation ;"  and 
^  this  grround  the  king  now  "requires"  them  to  be  as  "  earnest  in 
letting  of  it  forth  to  the  people,"  as  they  have  been  diligent  in  its 
Composition  ;  and  commands  a  portion  of  it  to  be  read  to  the  people 
every  Sunday  and  festival  day,  in  every  parish  church  or  place  of 
worship,  for  the  space  of  three  whole  years,  "  to  the  intent  that  the 
same  book  and  the  whole  contents  thereof  may,  by  the  continual  read- 
ing and  preaching  thereof,  be  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  our  said 
people." 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  language  for  characterizing  this  attempt  of  a 
"  barrister-at-law,"  and  *'  professor  of  history,"  to  discredit  the  in- 
ooovenient  evidence  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  adduced,  by  making 
it  appear  that  the  passage  quoted  was  not  only  not  authorized,  but 
repudiated  by  Henry  VIII. 
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the  authority  of  the  Grospel ;"  and  to  do  so  irres 
ively  of  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope. 

3.  The  consecration.  Upon  this  step,  which  is  a 
of  spiritual  ministration,  no  difficulty  can  arise,  o: 
supposition  that  the  process  of  confirmation  has 
duly  conducted,  and  terminated  satisfiEu^torily.  The 
way  in  which  the  statute  touches  it^  is  the  prohil 
of  the  Pope's  interference  with  it 

4.  The  instaUntion,  being  a  simple  act  of  o 
conveyance  necessarily  consequent  upon  the  pree 
steps,  this  likewise  cannot  give  rise  to  any  diffic 
all  that  ^  6  of  the  statute  provides  for,  is,  that  it  si 
be  done,  and  be  held  valid,  without  the  Pope's  co 
rence. 

The  sum,  then,  of  the  whole  inquiry  into  the  pt 
of  the  much-debated  statute  25  Henry  VIIL  c 
this: — 

If  the  sense  recently  put  upon  the  statute  wc 
true  sense,  it  would  be  a  wicked  law,  oifensiye  to 
and  iniquitous  between  man  and  man,— a  law  not 
endured  in  a  Christian  polity. 

The  sense  recently  put  upon  the  statute  is,  ho\ 
not  its  true  sense.  Reduced  to  its  real  intent  ai 
feet,  the  statute  contains  the  following  provisions 

It  wholly  excludes  the  Papal  usurpation. 

It  enacts  the  penalty  of  pnsmunire  against  an 
who  shall  aid  and  abet  that  Papal  usurpation  : 
structing  the  perpetuation  of  a  lawful  episcopal  6i 
sion  in  the  national  Church. 

It  regulates  the  manner  in  which  that  success 
to  be  perpetuated,  and  in  doing  so  it  lestores  1 
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King  bis  ancient  right  of  nomination,  and  to  the  metro- 
politan his  ancient  jurisdiction  in  the  process  of  con- 
finnation. 

Again,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  act  of  submission,  so 
in  the  case  of  the  statute  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  20,  it  ap- 
pears that,  when  duly  examined,  the  changes  made  at  the 
period  when  the  Church  was  emancipated  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Papacy,  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  true  char 
nuster  of  the  relations  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
tempoial  powers.     The  only  objectionable  provision  of 
^t  statute  is  the  preservation  of  the  form  of  election, 
^hich  it  would  have  been  better  to  abolish  altogether, 
^d  to  give  the  nomination  formally,  as  well  as  substan- 
^ly,  to  the  King.     In  all  other  respects  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops,  as  settled  by  this  statute,  gave  to  the 
^Jirch  every  guarantee  that  can  reasonably  be  claimed 
^  her ;  and  if  the  Church  has  been  injured  by  a  vicious 
^^^m  of  appointment  to  the  episcopate,  or  if,  in  any 
^^^fT  respect^  her  spiritual  character  and  eflBciency  has 
^ti  impaired  under  the  influence  of  the  royal  supre- 
^'^^y,  the  &ult  lies  not  with  the  constitution  given 
t^lie  Church  at  the  Reformation,  but  with  the  unfaith- 
^^ess  and  unrighteousness  of  subsequent  times. 

^ow,  by  such  unfaithfulness  and  unrighteousness, 
^^  Church  was  gradually  deprived  of  her  rights,  and 
^^uced  to  her  present  state  of  helplessness  and  servile 
^^ndence  on  the  temporal  power,  is  what  remains 
*^efly  to  be  told  in  this  part  of  the  history  of  the 
^pfemacy,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  considera- 
^on  of  those  practical  questions  to  which  the  whole 
Uiquiiy  tends. 


^ 
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As  regards  the  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical  b 
stipulated  for  in  the  second  part  of  the  act  of  submist 
a  number  of  successive  acts  of  parliament"S  passec 
giving  and  continuing  to  the  Sovereign  the  pow( 
appointing  the  commission  on  which,  according  to 
act,  this  duty  was  to  devolve,  attest  the  intention  o: 
Crown  to  give  eifect  to  this  part  of  the  compact  ent 
into  with  the  Church.  But  nothing  was  done  ii 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  Reformatio  legu 
drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  never  obta 
the  royal  sanction,  though  the  subject  was  again  bro 
forward  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  year  of  Elizab 
reign;  the  reason  assigned  by  one  historian  fc 
abandonment  being,  that  ^the  nation,  especially 
great  men,  could  not  endure  ecclesiastical  disciplini 
The  conseciuence  is,  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  ren 
in  the  same  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  state  in  ^ 
it  was  left  ad  interim  by  the  last  clause  of  the  ai 
Henry  VIII.  c.  19 ;  wherein  it  is  provided,  "^that 
canons,  constitutions,  ordinances,  and  synodals  pr 

"'  The  statute  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  contains  a  provision  i 
effect,  and  the  powers  conveyed  by  it  were  continued  and  rei 
by  the  acts  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  15,  d5  Henry  VIII.  c.  16,  8 
Edw.  VI.  c.  11,  1  Eliz.  c.  1. 

"*  The  commission  was  actually  appointed  under  the  rei 
Edward  VI.,  and  completed  its  labours  so  far  as  to  require  d 
but  the  royal  assent.  This,  however,  was  never  given,  ac 
volume  was  subsequendy  published  in  the  year  157lf  and  a^ 
1640,  under  the  title  "  Reformatio  Le^m  Ecclesiaatiearum^  < 
thoriiate  primum  R.  Henrici  VIIL  inchoaia,  deinde  per  R.  Et 
dum  VI,  provecta  adavctaque  in  hutu:  modum^  aique  nunc  ad  | 
rem  ipsarum  reformationem  in  lueem  tgdita, 

"'  Strype,  Memor.  Ecdes.  B.  ii.  c.  28. 
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cial,  being  already  made,  which  will  not  be  contrarient 
or  repugnant  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  customs  of  this 
realm,  nor  to  the  damage  or  hurt  of  the  King's  preroga- 
tive rojal,  shall  now  still  be  used  and  executed,  as  they 
were  afore  the  making  of  this  act,  till  such  time  as  they 
be  viewed,  searched,  or  otherwise  ordered  and  deter- 
mined by  the  said  two  and  thirty  persons,  or  the  more 
part  of  them,  according  to  the  tenor,  form,  and  effect,  of 
tins  present  act.**    The  practical  result  of  this  unsettled 
8tate  of  the  law  is  well  described  by  a  learned  ciyilian, 
who  gives  the  following  recipe  for  ascertaining  the 
•ctual  law  upon  any  given  point :  "  To  inquire  first  what 
^  the  [Roman]  canon  law  upon  any  point ;  and  then 
to  find  out  how  fax  the  same  was  received  here  before 
the  said  statute ;  and  then  to  compare  the  same  with 
the  common  law  and  with  the  statute  law,  and  vnth  the 
'^^  concerning  the  King's  prerogative  (which  is  also 
f^t  of  the  common  law) ;  sjid  from  thence  tvill  come  out 
'^  genuine  law  of  the  Church  "®."     That  such  a  process 
^  this  may  prove  extremely  serviceable  within  the  pre- 
^^cts  of  Doctors'  Commons,  for  the  effectual  multiplica- 
^^H  of  pleadings  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  it  would  be 
'^'^J'^easonable  to  doubt.     At  the  same  time  it  is  quite 
*^dent^  that,  as  far  as  the  government  of  the  Church 
^   ^  living  institution  is  concerned,  such  a  state  of  the 
*^  must  either  cause  its  provisions  to  become  wholly 
^^^perative,  or  create  endless  confusion,  whenever  it  is 
^'^tempted  to  bring  so  antiquated  and  complicated  a 
^"^^hinery  to  bear  upon  the  practical  questions  and  exi- 

^^  Bom's  Eccles.  Law,  ninth  edit.,  by  Robert  Phillimore.     Au- 
^^^  prefiice,  p.  xxvi. 
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acies  of  an  age  of  rapid  and  irresistible  progress,    i   ^  ^ 

e  mischiefs  thence  arising  it  would  be  easy,  ifthi^ 

ere  the  place  for  it,  to  adduce  numerous  and  varie^^ 

xamples ;  not  the  least  striking  among  them  the  Strang'^ 

ind  discreditable  proceedings  on  two  recent  occasiomM^i 

of  e])iscopal  confirmation. 

With  regard  to  the  synodal  action  of  the  Church^.  9 
stipulated  for  in  the  first  part  of  the  Act  of  Submis^^ — 
sion,  the  Church  had  for  the  s])ace  of  more  than  on^^ 
hundred  years  the  benefit  of  its  regular  continuanc^T'y 
by  means  of  the  jirovincial  convocations ''®.  It  is  t 
this  exercise  of  her  synodal  power,  under  the  ro; 
licence,  that  the  Church  stands  indebted  for  her 
ti(*les  and  her  fonnulnries  of  worship.  The  latter,  i 
l)articular,  underwent  several  revisions,  when  such  alte 
ations  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  required,  wer 
introduced  into  them.  Canons,  articles,  and  constitution 
for  discij>Iine  were  likewise  drawn  up  in  several  0 
these  convocations ;  some  of  which  received  the  rova 


'"  F'or  the  convfnii*nce  of  business  tliey  were  usually  summonei^ 
simnhanoously  with  the  Parliament;    yet  were  they  so  far  inde-^ 
pendent  of  the  l^irliainent,  that  they  might,  under  the  royal  licence«r 
continue  their  sittin^^s  even  after  the  Parliament  was  dissolved.   llii» 
Archbishop  Wake  clearly  shows  (State  of  the  Church  and  Clergy^ 
ch.  ix.  §  f)1,  95),  in  reference  to  the  convocation  of  1640,  the  canons 
of  which  were  censured  and  invalidated  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
not  because  the  sitting  of  the  convocation  after  tbe  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament  was   unlawful,  but   because  the   doctrine  contained  in 
them  was  offensive  to  tlie  dominant  party,  and  because  the  Par- 
liament claimed  a  like  supremacy  as  that  belonging  to  the  King,  by 
virtue   of  the    Act  of  Submission,  declaring  it  unlawful   for  any 
canons  of  the  Church  to  be  enacted  "  without  common  conient  of 
the  Parliament." 
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assent'",  while  in  other  instances  it  was  refused  or 
declined'".      In  addition   to   these    more    important 


"'  Of  this  kind  are  the  articles  agreed  upon  in  the  provincial  con- 

i        Tocation  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1575 ;  Wilkins  ConciU  t.  iv« 

pp.  284, 285  ;  Cardwell  Synodalia,  t.  i.  pp.  132—138 : — the  articles 

agreed  upon  by  the  same  convocation  in  the  year  1585  ;  Wilkins, 

I        t.  iv.  pp.  815 — 317  ;  Cardwell,  t.  i.  pp.   139—146  :— the  eccle- 

Butical  constitutions  made  by  the  same  convocation  in  1597,  which 

"^▼ed  the  royal  assent,  and  were  promulged  for  the  use  of  both 

pnnriiices  under  the  great  seal  of  England ;  Wilkins,  t.  iv.  pp.  352 

"^356;  Cardwell,  t.  i.  pp.  147 — 163 : — ^the  constitutions  and  canons, 

coflected  by  Bp.   Bancroft    (the    see   of  Canterbury  being  then 

^^^9nt)  out  of  the  articles,  injunctions,  and  synodical  acts  passed 

'^  published  in  the  reigns  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Eliza- 

^f  agreed  upon  in  the  provincial  convocation  of  Canterbury,  in 

"^  years  1603  and  1604,  promulged  by  King  James  I.  under  the 

S^t  seal,  for  the  use  of  both  provinces,  and  adopted  by  the  pro- 

^'^al  convocation  of  York  in  1606,  commonly  called  the  canons  of 

^^08;  Cardwell,  t.  i.  pp.  164 — 329: — ^lastly,  the  constitutions  and 

^^'^ons  ecclesiastical,  agreed  upon  in  the  provincial  convocations 

^  Canterbury  and  York,  in  the  year    1640,  and  published  by 

^les  I.  under  the  greal  seal ;  Cardwell,  t.  i.  pp.  380 — 415. 
^    ^  The  first  articles  of  discipline,  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
,?^th,  were  agreed  upon  in  the  provincial  convocation  of  Canterbury 
^^  tbe  year  I57I9  with  the  licence  of  the  Queen,  who,  after  suggest- 
^^  several  alterations  in  them,  encouraged  the  Bishops  to  adopt 
Miem  for  their  rule  in  the  government  of  their  dioceses ;  yet  could 
^k  never  be  prevailed  upon  formally  to  give  her  royal  assent  to 
^hem,  though  repeatedly  solicited  to  do  so. — See  Cardwell  Synodalia, 
1.  i.  pp.  Ill — 131 ;  and  the  note,  p.  Ill — 114.     The  other  canons 
lo  which  the  royal  assent  was  refused,  after  they  had  passed  both 
homes  of  convocation,  are  the  canons  on  the  theory  of  government, 
drawn  up  in  the  provincial  convocation  of  Canterbury  in  the  year 
1606.     The  framing  of  these  was  taken  in  hand  at  the  express 
desire  of  Ring  James  I.,  who  wished  to  have  the  countenance .  of 
die  Qiurch's  sentence  solemnly  declared,  in  recognizing  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland  afler  its  separation  from  Spain.     But  the  King 
repemed  afterwards  of  the  course  he  had  adopted,  being  of  opim'on 
duift  the  convocation  had  "  dipped  too  deep  in  what  all  kings  re- 
serve among  the  arcana  imperii ;"  and  on  this  ground  he 
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trtiiisjictions,  tliore  were  many  matters  of  lesser  ca 
com,  ii|M)n  which  the  power  of  the  convocation  ^ 
from  time  to  time  brought  to  bear:  abuses  which, 
suHchmI  to  coiitimie  unredressed,  might  have  beenp 
Judicial  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  were  correcb 
tlu^  government  of  the  Church  was  &cilitated  by  & 
soniible  regulations;  false  doctrine  was  guarded  agu 
by  (h^fmitions  of  the  truth,  and  censures  upon  beret 
writinj^ ;  and  measures  were  taken  for  the  protect 
of  the  ('hureh  agjiinst  the  aggressions  of  her  enen 
and  against  meditated  encroachments  of  the  i 
lep^islature. 

Of  the  two  interruptions  which  this  state  of  th: 
suffered,  first  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  w 
the  Act  of  Submission  was  repealed^",  and  during 
great  rebellion,  when  the  Church  was  involved  in 
ruin  of  the  monarchy,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  sp 
as  after  each  of  them  the  temporal  and  the  spiri 
power  returned  to  precisely  the  same  relative  posi 
which  they  had  before  occupied.  The  only  poin 
importance  to  the  present  inquiry  is  the  virtual  i 

privately  that  they  might  not  be  offered  to  him  for  his  assent.  1 
canons,  together  with  the  preliminary  chapters  setting  fortli 
premises  on  which  they  are  severally  grounded,  were  afterv 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Bishop  OveralPs  ConYOcation  Be 
— Cardwell,  t.  i.  p.  330^379,  and  the  note,  pp.  330 — 334 ; 
the  Editor's  Preface  to  the  reprint  of  Bishop  Overairs  Convoc 
Book,  in  the  library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology. 

"'  The  statute  1  and  2  Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  8,  repealed  boti 
Act  of  Submission,  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  and  all  the  other 
which  had  been  passed  since  that  statute  for  the  furtherance  d 
Reformation  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.; 
the  1  Eliz.  c.  1,  revived  the  statute  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19. 
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pressiou  of  the  synodal  power  of  the  Church,  by  the 

withholding  of  the  royal  licence  to  transact  business, 

which  first  began  to   be   practised   in   the   reign   of 

Charles  11^  but  was  not  permanently  resorted  to  until 

the  year  1717,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 

j[    this  day.    This   unconstitutional  abuse  of  the  royal 

r    »premacy  recognised  by  the  Church  in  the  Act  of 

[     Sobmission,  deserves  to  be  attentively  considered,  both 

[    18  to  the  causes  which  occasioned  it,  and  the  circum- 

1    stances  by  which  it  was  £Eu;ilitated. 

Touching  the  latter,  the  circumstances  which  facili- 
tated the  suppression,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Don-performance  of  the  pledge  for  the  revision  of  the 
^lesiastical  laws  which  accompanied  the  Act  of  Sub- 
mission, had  a  great  share  in  depriving  the  Church  of 
^^iURt  rights.     Had  that  revision  been  effected,  the 
Provisions  contained  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitutions for   the  convocation  of  diocesan  and  pro- 
^Qcud  synods  periodically,  and  of  national  synods  as 
need   might   require,  would    necessarily    have    been 
•"^pted,  as  being  contrary  neither  to  God's  law,  nor  to 
^®  law  of  the  land,  but  rather  agreeable  to  both  *'*. 
^^  introduced  into  the  reformed  ecclesiastical  law, 
^^  provisions  would  not  have  been  suffered,  in  the 
^^  awakened  spirit  of  the  Church,  to  fall  into  dis- 
^  ;  and  although  in  that  case  the  convocation  of  a 
*it)nal  synod,  when  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the 
^^rch,  might  have  been  delayed  and  evaded  by  the 


Evident  at  this  is  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  yet  further 
T^finned  by  the  provisions  contained  on  this  subject  in  the  Re- 
''^'^Mlio  legum.     See  Tit.  De  Eccles.  c.  18—23. 
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temporal  power,  under  t'oiour  of  the  discretion  vested 
in  the  Sovereign,  yet  no  Government  could  have  tbd- 
tured  to  interdict  the  diocesan  aad  provincial  synodt 
being,  though  under  royal  authority,  yet  periodicallf 
appointed  to  be  held ;  and  these  synods  would  We 
afibrded  a  conBtitution&l  organ  for  expressing  to  the 
Sovereign,  by  way  of  address  and  petition,  the  mind  of 
the  Church  as  to  the  necessity  of  convening  a  natioial 
synod,  and  taking  ordei-  for  the  determination  of  wliat* 
ever  matters  might  call  for  its  intervention. 

Instead  of  this,  which  would  have  been  the  legiti- 
mate effect  of  the  Act  of  Submission,  the  UQsettled 
state  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  led  to  the  total  disuw 
of  both  diocesan  synods  and  national  councils,  and  to 
the  transaction  of  the  whole  business  of  the  Church 
in  connexion  with  ^e  provincial  state  oonvocatioiUi 
summoned  by  the  Sovereign  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  subsidies  vot«d.  By  this  means  the 
real  character  of  Chnrch  synods,  as  an  institution  of 
primitive,  yea  of  apoBtolic  times,  came  to  be  cast  into 
the  shade;  and  a  base  notion  began  to  prevail,  thftt 
the  right  of  the  clergy  to  sit  in  convocation  rested 
upon  the  same  worldly  ground  of  taxation,  from  which 
the  right  of  the  repreeentatives  of  the  people  to  ui' 
vise  the  king  in  Parliament  is  commonly  deduced. 
But  this  reason  for  oalling  the  convocation  ivas  done 
away  with  in  the  jtto  I6G4,  when,  by  a  private  nn- 
deretan^g  betweeA  Archbishop  Sheldon  and  tbe 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  it  was  arranged 
detgy  should  wave  tiwdr  privilege  of  exemption 
civil  taxation,  and   sntTer  themselves  to  be 


and    tbs    . 
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common  witli  the  rest  of  the  king's  subjects  '^ ' ;  and 
when  afterwards  circumstances  arose  which  rendered 
the  convocation  obnoxious  to  the  Government^  it  was 
not  unnaturally  concluded  by  those  who,  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  traced 

I  the  origin  of  the  convocation  itself  to  the  right  of 
taxation,  that  as  the  original  cause  of  convening  the 
convocation  had  ceased,  the  effect  might  cease  also ; 
•nd  that  a  fortiori^  if  there  were  other  special  reasons 
for  wishing  to  dispense  with  such  an  assembly. 

Wliat  these  reasons  were  is  the  next  point  to  be 
Mddered.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  ne- 
l^eet  with  which  the  convocation  was  treated,  as  soon 
^  the  right  of    self-taxation   had   been   abandoned, 

,  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  matter  of  convenience. 
After  the  convocation  had  lent  its  aid  in  the  restora- 
^n  of  the  Church,  Government  had  no  occasion  for 
its  services;  and  as  it  was  found  easier  to  deal  with 
the  Parliament  alone,  without  having  the  views  of  the 
convocation  also  to  consult,  the  latter  was,  by  a  suc- 
<^on  of  prorogations,  reduced  to  a  state  of  inaction. 
"From  thence,**  i.e.  after  the  busy  sessions  of  1662 
^  1668,  says  Archbishop  Wake,  "  till  the  dissolution 

The  facility  with  which  the  clergy  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of 

^'^  once  had  been  a  valuable  privilege,  the  right  of  taxing  them- 

selTet,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  Parliamentary  taxes 

''''Posed  CD  them,  in  common  with  their  fellow-subjects,  were  much 

j^  ^'oerouB  than  the  subsidies  voted  by  their  own  representatives. 

^  important  consequences  which  foUowed  from  the  change  were 

**^  ^Wieen  at  the  time ;  they  furnished  matters  for  afler-reflection, 

''^   dcited   the  remark  of  Bishop  Gibson,   that  "this  was  the 

P^*^  alteration  in  the  constitution  ever  made  without  an  express 
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of  the  i'arliametit,  there  were  about  fifteen  otlier  ses- 
Bione,  and  almost  as  many  of  the  oonTOcaticHL  Bis^ 
the  clergy,  from  thenceforth,  met  only  for  fimn'i  akiflh 
to  be  told  when  thej  should  meet  ■giin;  te  iftes 
this  I  find  no  synodical  business  done,  nor  scarce  tix 
mention  of  any  that  was  moved  in  either  house.  r»l 
ahort,  except  three  things,  of  no  great  moment, — vlx. 
a  committee  appointed  to  inspect  a  new  GrainiDa.fi 
May  the  4th,  1664;  a  like  order  about  a  Latin  Prayo* 
Boole,  May  the  I8th;  and  a  petition  agreed  to  be  madfl 
to  the  king  for  a  patent  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Duport,  to 
have  the  sole  liberty  of  printing  bis  Greek  translatioO 
of  the  Psalms  for  seven  years,  October  the  lltb,  1667* 
— I  do  not  know  whether  so  nmch  as  a  motion  wafl 
made  of  any  matter,  or  the  least  thing  done,  but  only 
to  meet  and  be  prorogued,  and  choose  another  pro- 
locutor when  the  old  one  died  or  was  promoted :  tbo 
grand  afi&irs  of  the  aynod  of  this  province  for  above 
fifteen  years  together'"."  The  same  account  is  given 
by  the  author,  of  the  otlier  convocations  during  thi^  | 
reign;  and  from  the  coincidence  of  this  state  of  things 
with  the  change  in  the  taxation  of  the  clergy,  there 
IB  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  tlie  pro]>o8a]  of  Lord 
Clarendon  was  made  with  the  secret  intention  of 
quietly  getting  rid  of  the  convocation  altogether. 
That  no  business  was  transacted  by  that  body  during 
the  short  reign  of  James  II.  is  more  intelligible:  he 
who  harbonred  in  hli  mind  a  settled  purpose  to  betrny 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Papacy,  was  not 


'  Wake,  State  of  the  Chnrcli  and  Clergy,  ch.  ix.  {  96. 
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likelj  to  call  into  action  the  body  which  of  all  others 
would  feel  the  strongest  disposition,  and  possess  the 
greatest  power,  to  obstruct  his  designs. 

Under  the  next  reign,  reasons  not  less  influential, 
though  of  a  totally  opposite  character,  produced  a  con- 
tinuance  of  the  same  system  of  prorogation.     The  root 
of  the  whole  matter  was,  on  one  hand,  the  dislike 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  entertained  for  the 
religious  principles  brought  in  with  the  revolution  of 
1688— and,  on   the   other  hand,  the   ill-favour   with 
^*ch  the  new  Sovereign,  whose  private  sympathies 
were  with  the  dissenters,  regarded  those  who  faithfully 
•Jhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Church.     This  antago- 
nism of  principles   was   greatly   exasperated   by   the 
course  which  the  new  power  pursued  towards  the  non- 
junng  Bishops  and  clergy.     To  see  the  very  men  who 
^  suffered  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  King  James, 
^n  account  of  their  feithful  opposition  to  his  Popish 
^^Bsigns,  thrust  out  of  their  oflSces  and  dignities,  be- 
cause they  scrupled  to  transfer  the  allegiance  which 
they  had  sworn  to  him,  to  his  successor  de  facto^  could 
not  but  produce  an  ill   effect   upon   minds  disposed 
to  take  a  lofty  view  of  the  principle  of  obedience  to 
God's  ordinance  in  Church  and  State ;  and  it  was  not 
likely,  therefore,  that  the  new  reign  would  receive  any 
hearty  support  from  the  clergy,  even  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  been,  as  it  notoriously  was,  meditating 
alterations  in  the  Church  of  a  decidedly  latitudinarian 
tendency. 

TwocauseSyOneof  them  anterior  to  this  state  of  feeling, 
unfortunately  contributed  to  render  its  effects  irremedia- 
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ble.  These  were,  the  character  and  position  of  the  epi« 
coiKite  appointed  by  the  new  power,  and  the  separatio 
of  the  convocntion  into  two  houses.  The  newly  a] 
|)ointed  Bishops,  especially  those  appointed  to  fill  tl 
places  of  the  deprived  non-juring  Bishops,  had  not,  ai 
could  not  have,  the  confidence  and  the  respect  of  tl 
clergy  at  large.  The  latter  were  considered  by  mai 
as  intruders  into  offices  which  were  not  canonical 
vacant ;  and  the  preferment  of  them  all  was  attribute 
to  the  laxity  of  their  religious  principles.  Such  beh 
the  unhappy  prejudice  which  could  hardly  fail  to  exi 
against  the  majority  of  the  episcopate,  it  was  tm 
unfortunate  that  the  constitution  of  the  convocati< 
should,  by  the  separation  between  the  upper  and  t! 
lower  house,  bring  the  Bishops  as  a  body  into  confli 
with  the  rest  of  the  clergy. 

This  separation  of  the  convocation  into  two  houi 
had  no  foundation  in  the  original  constitution  of  Chur 
synods ;  it  was  an  arrangement  wholly  foreign  to  t 
nature  and  character  of  such  assemblies ;  it  was  incc 
sistent  with  the  spiritual  relation  between  Bishops  a 
their  presbyters,  and  unprecedented  in  the  histc 
of  the  Church  Catholic;  it  was  an  imitation  of  t 
balance  of  jiower  established  in  the  body  politic 
the  opposition  of  two  adverse,  or  at  least  rival  interes 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  consolidation  of  t 
provincial  synod  with  the  state  convocation ;  its  int 
duction  into  the  system  of  Church  government  had 
it  something  essentially  vicious,  and  it  now  proved  iiK 
pernicious  in  its  effects.  An  upper  house  of  Bisho 
suk<pected,  nay  openly  accused,  of  unfaithfulness  to  t 
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principles  of  the  Church,  and  of  self-seeking  subser- 
viency to  the  power  which  had  promoted  them,  could 
not  obtain  the  peaceable  co-operation  of  a  lower  house 
composed  of  men  of  uncompromising  spirit,  determined 
to  nuuntain  the  principles  of  the  Church  against  the 
latitadinarian  tendency  of  the  times.   The  consequence 
v^  that  unseemlj  contest,  which  caused  the  convoca- 
tton  to  be  virtuallj  suspended  during  the  greater  part 
<^  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  which  obstructed 
the  transaction  of  business  even  during  the  reign  of 
sxioen  Anne,  when,  as  fiu*  as  the  Crown  was  concerned, 
^c»e  was  every  disposition  to  allow  the  Church  the 
Zeroise  of  her  synodical  rights.     The  unguarded  as- 
^rtion  of  the  obnoxious  principles  which  obtained  in 
^^e  high  places  of  the  Church,  by  Hoadly,  and  the 
^^termination  of  the  clergy  of  the  lower  house  to  visit 
^lie  Bishop  of  Bangor  with  synodical  censures,  at  last 
^led  up  the  measure  of  ecclesiastical  discord,  and  led 
to  that  permanent  suppression  of  the  synodal  action  of 
the  Church,  which,  though  it  may  thus  be  accounted 
for,  can  never  be  justified. 

How  little,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  controversy  which 
marked  the  last  stages  of  the  existence  of  the  English 
convocation,  the  virtual  extinction  of  that  assembly 
was  anticipated,  even  by  those  who  had  most  atten- 
tively considered  the  subject,  appears  from  a  remarkable 
passage  in  the  work  before  referred  to  of  Archbishop 
Wake.  Arguing  against  Dr.  Atterbury's  notion  that 
the  convocation  was  necessarily  attendant  upon  the 
Parliament^  he  says :  "  To  confine  the  prerogative  of 
the  Princ^  and  deny  him  the  authority  of  causing  these 
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(convocations  to  be  held  at  any  other  seasons  but  ju 
when  the  I^arliainent  is  sitting,  may  be  no  less  a  deti 
nient  to  the  afUiirs  of  it»  should  such  exigencies  aris 
or  such  circumstances  happen,  in  which  there  may 
need  of  the  public  consultation  of  its  Bishops  a 
clergy,  and  the  Prince  be  content  to  assemble  the 
when  it  might  not  be  so  proper  for  him  to  convene  t 
other.  Whereas,  to  allow  the  King  his  rightful  autl 
rity  in  this  case,  can  admit  but  of  one  exception,  a 
that  such  as  having  never  yet  happened,  we  have  1 
less  reason  to  fear  it ;  namely,  that  some  Prince  n 
hereafter  arise,  w^ho  may  refuse  to  summon  the  con' 
cations  at  all,  if  once  it  be  allowed  that  he  has  it 
his  1)0 wer  to  call  them,  or  not,  at  such  seasons.  B 
then,  this  no  prince  icho  has  any  regard  to  religioHj 
to  the  Churchy  will  do '  '." — Within  fourteen  years  af 
these  words  were  penned,  the  convocation  met  for  i 
hist  time  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  wri 
himself  occupying  the  archiepiscopal  chair ! 

As  regards,  lastly,  the  subject  of  episcopal  ap|K>i 
ments,  under  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Crown 
the  statute  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  20,  it  was  to  be 
[jected  that  the  religious  principles  and  feelings  of 
different  Sovereigns,  and  the  general  tendency  of 
policy  pursued  under  their  reigns,  would  exercise  c 
siderable  influence  upon  the  selection  of  the  individi 
preferred  to  the  highest  offices  of  trust  and  power 
the  Church.     Accordingly,  the  character  of  the  e] 
copate  bore  generally  a  close  analogy  to  that  of 

*''  Wako,  State  ol'  the  Church  aiid  Clergy,  ch.  ix.  {  102. 
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temporal  power.     Yet,  on   the   whole,   the   personal 
responsibility  which  the  selection  of  the  chief  pastors 
of  the  Church  involved,  was  deeply  and  seriously  felt 
by  the  Sovereigns  themselves;  and  there  is  plentiful 
evidence  on  record,  that  they  relied  in  a  great  meaaure 
upon  the  advice  of  the  existing  episcopate,  in  filling  up 
vacancies.     In  some  instances,  commissions,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  Bishops,  were  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  distribu- 
tion of  ecclesiastical   patronage    generally,   and    the 
choice  of  successors  to  vacant  bishopricks  in  particular ; 
^  arrangement  which  reduced  the  share  of  the  politi- 
^J  advisers  of  the  Crown  in  the  appointment  of  Bishops 
to  the  purely  ministerial  act  of  formally  presenting  to 
^^  Sovereign  the  names  selected  or  approved  of  by 
^"®  Commission  '*•.     And  at  other  times,  in  the  ab- 
^^Ce  of  any  such  formal  arrangement,  the  Crown  was 
^  tte  habit  of  taking  counsel  with  the  heads  of  the 
^*^Urch,  and  especially  with  the  metropolitans,  on  the 
'^l^osal  of  vacant  episcopates,  both  before  and  since 
"^^  revolution  of  1688*".     At  that  particular  period, 
*^^  jealousy  which  existed  between  the  Crown  and  the 

^  Two  such  warrants,  one  issued  by  Charles  II.,  a.d.  1681, — 
^^ther  by  William  III.,  a.d.  1699,  are  given  in  an  interesting  and 
^tructive  pamphlet,  recently  published,  under  the  title,  '*  The 
■loyalty  of  the  Crown  in  Episcopal  Promotions.*' 

***  Much  valuable  information,  both  as  to  the  view  taken  of  this 
(object  by  men  of  eminence  in  Church  and  State,  and  as  to  the 
actual  practice  followed  in  episcopal  promotions,  will  be  found  in 
the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  ''The  Royalty  of 
the  Crown,"  &c. ;  and  also  in  the  volumes  of  **  The  British  Maga- 
line"  (vols,  xi — xxvi.)  referred  to  in  the  note  to  page  47  of  the 
pamphlet. 
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great  bodj  of  stanch  churchmen,  and  which  was  attri- 
butable  partly  to   the   refusal  of  the  Non-jurors   to 
change  their  allegiance,  and  partly  to  the  presbyterian 
principles  of  the  Prince  who  was  called  to  occupy  the 
throne  rendered  vacant  by  Jesuit  intrigue,  caused  a 
preference   to   be  given  to  such   candidates  for   the 
episcopal  office,  as  were  known  to  be  favourable  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  rather  than  attached   to  strict 
Church  principles.     The  policy  then  first  resorted  to, 
the   same  which,   as   has   been   already  noticed,   led, 
within  a  short  time  after,  to  the  suppression  of  the 
synodal  action  of  the  Church,  has  more  or  less  been 
adhered  to  ever  since  in  episcopal  promotions.    Pliancy 
of  character,   lukewarmness   of   spirit,  and    extreme 
moderation,  if  not  laxity,  of  theological  views,  were 
considered  chief  qualifications  for  the  episcopal  office ; 
energy   of   character,   on    the    contrary,   fervency  of 
spirit^  and  attachment  to  the  distinctive  principles  of 
the  Church,  were  regarded  as  positive  disqualifications. 
But  however  pernicious  the  result  of  this  essentially 
worldly  policy  has  been,  in  secularizing  the  spirit  of 
the  Church,  and  by  a  natural  reaction,  undermining 
the  influence  of  the  Church  upon  the  nation  at  large, 
and  thereby  the  foundations  of  civil  society  itself,  still 
a  certain  regard  was  preserved  for  propriety  and  con- 
sistency, sufficient  to  prevent,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
introduction  into  the  episcopate  of  men  whose  personal 
character  was  not  unimpeachable,  or  whose  theological 
sentiments   were   doubtful.     In  some   few  instances, 
appointments  of  a  positively   objectionable  character 
were  made;   while,  on  the  other  hand,  occasionally 
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men  who  proved  strenuous  asserters  of  the  principles 

of  the  Church,  found  their  way  to  the  episcopal  bench ; 

but  these  were   the   exceptions,   and   not   the   rule. 

^e  general  rule  was,  to  appoint  men  whose  learning, 

'^pectabilitj,  and  piety  could  not  be  called  in  ques- 

^^  but  at  the  same  time  men  of  a  negative  character, 

^ose  compliance  with  the  views  of  the  secular  power 

^ht  be  reckoned  upon. 

By  these  means  a  general  good  understanding  be- 
^6en  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  the  political 
•^^J^nistrations  by  which  the  business  of  the  Crown  was 
''^^^laged,  continued  to  be  maintained  ;  and  it  was  not 
^^ly>  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  question 
^^ching  the  Metropolitan's  jurisdiction  in  the  con- 
^^iiiation  of  Bishops  elected  upon  the  recommenda- 
*^^xi  of  the  Crown,  would  ever  be  raised.  The  nomi- 
^Qes  of  the  Crown  were  men  for  whose  appointment 
^^  concurrence  of  the  Metropolitan,  and  of  other 
leading  Bishops,  had  been  previously  obtained;  and 
that  concurrence  would  not  be  given  to  appointments 
likely  to  be  impeached  by  formal  opposition  at  the  con- 
firmation. 

Yet,  although  not  called  into  exercise,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  in  this  matter  was  only 
dormant,  not  extinct.  There  is  an  instance  on 
record,  when  opposition  had  been  attempted,  pre- 
vious to  the  change  which  the  revolution  of  1688 
effected  in  the  affitirs  of  the  Church.  Tt  was  that  of 
Bishop  Montague,  appointed  to  the  see  of  Chichester, 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     The  objection,  which 
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originated  in  the  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  Church, 
prevalent  at  that  unhappy  period,  was  overruled  by  the 
Archbishop's  deputy,  on  a  point  of  form  '^®.  By  this 
very  mode  of  defeating  the  objection,  however,  the 
possibility  of  a  confirmation  being  interfered  with  by 
objectors  appearing  in  answer  to  the  appeal,  was 
substantially  acknowledged.  Nor  was  it  ever  lost 
sight  of  altogether ;  for  quite  recently  it  has  happened, 
that  the  technical  arrangements  for  a  confirmation 
were  made  in  anticipation  of  possible  objections,  though 
eventually  no  objectors  appeared.  At  last,  however, 
it  was  expected,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  Metro- 
politan would  be  brought  into  play  by  certain  personal 
charges  against  a  Bishop  elect ;  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Canon  law  were  diligently  searched  into,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  trial  to  be  adopted  in  a 
case  altogether  so  novel,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
confirmation  must  be  stayed  until  the  result  of  such 
trial. 

And  this,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  would  have 
been  the  course  pursued  in  the  case  alluded  to,  which 
had  no  importance  as  a  party  question,  but  for  the 
occurrence,  at  the  critical  moment,  of  the  celebrated 
case  which  brought  all  the  elements  of  political  and 
religious  party  strife  to  bear  upon  the  questions  con- 
nected with  episcopal  promotions,  and  which  induced 
the  dominant  party  to  put  forward,  in  both  cases,  on 

•*•  See  the  extract  from  Collier's  "  Eccles.  History"  (Vol.  II. 
p.  745),  quoted  in  Bum's  '*  Eccles.  Law,"  by  Phillimore,  9th  edit. 
Vol.  I.  p.  206. 
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the  plea  of  asserting  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
claims  to  the  most  absolute  and  unlimited  power,  such 
as  were  never  preferred  before,  except  on  behalf  of 
the  Papal  Supremacy. 

The  theory  of  Church  government  which  was  pro- 
pounded and  acted  on  in  both  these  cases,  but  especially 
the  latter,  a  theory  according  to  which  the  National 
Church  is  the  only  religious  community  in  the  land, 
the  conscientious  convictions  of  whose  members  and 
ministers  are  to  be  borne  down  by  the  stringent 
application  of  ancient  and  tyrannical  statutes,  and  by 
the  absolute  dictation  of  arbitrary  power,  is  too  start- 
ling not  to  provoke  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have 
led  the  temporal  power  to  assume  towards  the  Church 
an  attitude  so  extraordinary.  To  that  inquiry  the 
following  chapter  will  be  devoted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ALTERED    CHARACTER    OF    THE    TEMPORAL    POWER,   AN^* 
ITS  CONSEQUENT    HOSTILITY    TO   THE  CHURCH. 

There  is  a  secret  and  irresistible  power  of  compen-^ 
sation  at  work  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  sooner  o 
later  avenges  every  wrong  committed  under  the  sun  ^ 
which  makes  kings  .amenable  to  the  principles  of  eter-- 
nal  justice,  and  causes  the  sins  of  nations  to  find  them. 
out.     Of  the  action  of  this  power  the  foregoing  historjr 
of  the  Supremacy  furnishes  abundant  evidence;  rick 
iiiatorials  for  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  eccle^ 
siastic,  to  meditate  upon.     But  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
sent pages  is  strictly  practical ;  one  instance,  therefore, 
of  the  retributive  justice  which  the  providence  of  God 
deals  out  to  nations,  must  suffice, — ^the  last  of  its  kind 
which  the  history  of  the  Supremacy  in  this  country 
affords. 

The  nation  had  grown  Jealous  of  the  influence  of 
the  spiritual  power ;  the  action  of  that  power  had  be- 
come vitiated :  had  tlie  claims  of  righteousness  been 
regarded,  had  the  counsels  of  true  wisdom  been  fol- 
lowed, the  temporal  power  must  have  made  the  resto- 
ration of  the  healthful  action  of  the  spiritual  power  its 
first  and  chief  business.  Such  a  course  would  have 
been  attended  with  blessing;  divisions  would  have 
been  liealed,  causes  of  offence  removed ;  the  spiritual 
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prosperity  of  the  Church  would  have  strengthened  the 
throne,  and  healed  the  nation's  wounds. 

But  the  claims  of  righteousness  were  set  aside  bj 
urbitiary  power ;  the  counsels  of  true  wisdom  neglected 
for  the  suggestions  of  a  short-sighted  policy.     To  de- 
press and  enslave  the  spiritual  power,  was  the  readiest 
method  for  extricating  the  temporal  power  from  the 
^harrassment  of  contending  principles,  and  making 
the  task  of  government  easy.     This  method,  therefore, 
^  resorted  to.     And  what  has  been  the  fruit  ?    That 
^  task  of  governing  the  nation  has  become  more  and 
'Qore  difficult;  and  that  the  most  perplexing  of  the 
^"ficulties  by  which  the  temporal  power  is  embarrassed, 
^  those  which  arise  from  the  religious  questions  of 
^^  day.     More  than  a  century  has  elapsed,  since  the 
^l^rate  action  of  the  spiritual   power  was  finally 
oppressed ;  the  offence  perpetrated  by  might  against 
^S^t,  has  long  been  coffin'd  in  the  tomb  of  time ;  the 
'^^bution  stalks  abroad,  and  with  giant  strength  works 
^Whief  through  the  land. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Can  the  nation,  can 
t^e  temporal  power  retrace  its  steps?  Can  the  spi- 
ritual power  be  reinstated  in  the  position  which  it 
fi)rmerly  held?  Can  the  wheels  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fi^tem  be  again  set  in  motion,  after  standing  still  for 
three  generations  and  upwards?  Can  it  be  made  to 
resume  its  action  at  the  point  where  that  action  was 
intermpted  ? 

Assuredly  not:  for  many  reasons  that  cannot  be. 
For  this  among  others,  that  the  temporal  power  itself 
ham  oeased  to  be  what   it    was    then.      Through    its 
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divorceiiient  from  the  spiritual  power  its  own  characte 
lias  become  debased ;  forsaken  of  Heaven,  because  i 
could  not  brook  Heaven's  bidding,  it  must  take  its  la^ 
from  the  earth,  and  basely  submit  to  the  dictation  c 
earthly  interests.  It  once  was  the  champion  of  princ 
pies,  the  "  defender  of  the  faith ;"  but  it  is,  it  can  \h 
so  no  lonj^^er ;  the  advocate  of  latitudinarianism,  it  dar€ 
not  to  profess  a  faith ;  the  bond-slave  of  expediency,  ) 
has  no  principles  to  assert. 

From  the  time  when  the  Church  submitted  her  le 
gislative  and  administrative  powers  to  the  control  of  tb 
royal  Suj)remacy,  to  the  time  when  the  Supremacy  ViSi 
abused  for  the  suppression  of  the  powers  which  it  oughi 
to  have  directed,  the  temporal  power  was  constitution 
ally  rep^arded  as  the  ordinance  of  God ;  the  State  wai 
tlu»  represc^ntativc  not  only  of  the  general  body  of  tb 
nation,  but  of  the  laity  of  the  Church;  because  thi 
nation  had  a  fiiith,  and  of  that  feith  the  Church  was  th 
visible  exhibition,  the  witness  and  the  guardian.  Th 
interests,  therefore,  which  the  temporal  power  wa 
called  u])on  to  protect  and  to  promote,  though  of  a  di: 
ferent  class,  ran  parallel  with  those  committed  to  th 
guardianship  of  the  spiritual  power;  they  were  the  ii 
terests  of  one  and  the  same  people,  the  interests  of  on 
and  the  same  society.  There  might  be  differences  c 
oi)inion  as  to  the  best  way  of  protecting  and  promotin 
those  interests;  there  might  be  interference  of  tl 
temporal  power  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  spir 
tual  power,  beyond  the  limits  within  M'hich  the  Si 
premacy  ought  to  be  confined;  and  there  might  I 
intermeddling  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  power  wit 
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aflWre  of  State,  with  that  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  proTince  of  the  temporal  power ;  but  in  the  main 
principles  of  their  action,  and  in  the  main  purpose  to 
which  that  action  was  directed,  there  could  be  no  dis- 
i^ment  between  them ;  the  monarchy,  social  order, 
ud  the  fiiith  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  were  bound 
«p  together. 

This  was  the  theory  of  the  constitution  long  after  the 
tctual  condition  of  the  nation  had  ceased  to  correspond 
^th  this  theory.  The  seeds  of  national  discord  in  mat- 
tes of  fiiith  were  sown  at  the  same  time  at  which  the 
temporal  power  emancipated  itself  and  the  nation  from 
the  usurped  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  conflict  of  exist- 
Dig  authorities,  whatever  may  be  its  merits,  and  what- 
^er  its  immediate  results,  is  sure  to  be  attended  with 
this  consequence, — that  the  reverence  for  all  authority 
V  shaken  in  the  minds  of  men.  In  addition  to  this, 
Aere  were  circumstances  attending  the  Reformation 
which  could  not  foil  considerably  to  aggravate  the  na- 
•wal  result  of  the  struggle  which  then  ensued  between 
fe  royal  and  the  Papal  power.  At  the  beginning  of 
^  Reformation,  the  truth  of  Christ's  faith  was  not  with 
the  royal  authority,  on  whose  side  the  right  was,  any 
"noie  than  with  the  usurped  authority  of  Rome.  The 
'•tional  relapse  into  Popery,  and  subsequent  return  to 
"*c  principles  of  the  Reformation,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
^poral  power,  on  the  accession  first  of  Mary,  and 
^'Wwards  of  Elizabeth, — the  instability  of  principle 
^heu  exhibited  by  many  who  were  placed  in  stations  of 
•^thority, — still  further  damaged  the  claims  of  autho- 
^  upon  the  reverence  and  the  obedience  of  mankind^! 
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and  the  most  earnest  and  foithful  among  the  Refonneret 
who  had  sought  safety  in  flight  during  tie  Te^  of 
Maiy,  brought  back  with  them,  from  their  intercoone 
with  the  continental  Churches,  a  leaven  of  inaabordi- 
nation  and  irreverent  contempt  for  the  apostolic  order  of 
the  Church,  which,  added  to  all  the  other  caoee^  \sd 
to  an  extravagant  assertion,  wholly  inconsutent  witb 
the  very  being  of  a  Church,  of  the  eo^ialled  right  of 
private  judgment. 

As  is  mostly  the  case  with  all  false  principleB,  itfaMfl 
was  in  this  also  a  starting-point  of  truth.    To        "^ 
&ith  of  Christ,  not  on  God's  word,  which  is  its  tni0 
foundation,  but  on  the  bare  assertion  of  the 
uid  interpreter  of  that  word, — as  the  Romish  Chun^ 
who  proved,  moreover,  an  un&ithfiil  witness  and  a 
interpreter,  had  done ;  and  to  force  that  or  any  otbe*' 
&ith  upon  men  by  temporal  pains  and  penalties,  in-^ 
stead  of  persuaditig  them  of  its  troth  by  the  demoa-^ 
stration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power, — as  was  done,  no^ 
by  the  Romish   Church  only,  but  by  the  refomeiA^ 
Church  also,  and  that  witb  a  severity  little  accordiuiCr 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, — was  undoubtedly  coo"' 
trary  to  God's  word  and  to  His  will:  on  the  partor^ 
the  temporal  power  it  was  a  transgression  of  its  proper 
boundaries   altogether;    on   the  part  of  the  spiritul 
power  it  was  a  oamal  abuse  of  God's  ordinance ;  on  titf ; 
part  of  both  a  great  wrong. 

But  in  human  life,  through  human  infirmity  and  m, 
one  wrong  begets  another;  every  extreme  provolces 
its  contrary.  And  so  it  happened  in  this  instance.  Jftj 
Dppositi<Mi  to  the  Romish  claim  of  abtiolute  sul 
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to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  came  the  assertion  that 
eyery  man  is  to  be  his  own  interpreter  of  God's  word, 
ftod  that  no  man  is  bound  by  any  interpretation  of  it 
but  his  own.  In  opposition  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
temporal  power  in  making  fsSth  and  worship  matters  of 
compulsion  by  civil  pains  and  penalties,  rose  the  denial 
of  all  divinely-instituted  rule  in  the  Church  of  God,  the 
system  which  deriyes  the  ministerial  commission,  not 
from  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  but  from  the  people. 

These   principles   having    once   taken   root  in  the 

popular  mind,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 

•ttempt  to  suppress  them  by  main  force,  could  have 

BO  other  effect  than  that  of  adding  greatly  to  their 

fiffiwion,  their  strength,  and  their  acerbity.    The  great 

rebellion,  that  terrible  outbreak  of  fanaticism  and  hypo- 

^  combined,  was  the  fruit   of  that  attempt:  and 

although  that  most  fearful  of  all  lessons,  the  being 

"filled  with    their   own   devices,"  brought  back  the 

Wk  of  the  nation  to  the  fJaith  and  to  the  order  of  the 

Chorch,  the  fiact  remained,  and  was  evidently  disclosed 

A  the  sight  of  all  men,  that  the  theory  which  identified 

ttto  nation  and  the  Church,  and  regulated  the  relation 

l^een  Church  and  State  on  the  assumption  that  the 

^Miporal  power,  as  the  head  of  the  body  politic,  repre- 

iBiited  the  laity  of  the  Church,  was  neither  more  nor 

hsB  than  a  legal  fiction. 

This  one  legal  fiction,  made  manifest  with  terrible 
troth  two  centuries  ago,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  num- 
berless legal  fictions  with  which  at  this  time  our  Church 
18  encumbered.  How  fiar  the  evil  might  have  admitted 
of  a  remedy,  if  it  had  been  fairly  acknowledged,  and^^ 

l2  ^ 
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dealt  u'itli  according  to  clie  real  state  of  the  case  and 
the  exigencies  of  justice,  either  before  or  a£bor  the  gromt 
rebellion,  is  a  question  on  which  it  Toold  ba  idle  to 
speculate.  Before  that  events  the  extMit  uid  waalGpa^ 
of  the  evil  was  scarcely  known;  after  it,  the  oiniHtf 
and  moderation  necessary  for  its  cure  eould  baldly,  bv 
expected. 

The  legislative  meaanres  adopted  by  the 
power  after  the  restoration,  and  that  vitfaont 
the  spiritual  power  in  a  matterwhieh  so  deeply  conoaniBd 
the  latter,  had  for  their  olgeot,  not  to  adapt  the  ualioit^ 
institutions  to  the  actual  conditi<m  of  Uieiiati(n^bittt9- 
force  the  nation  into  a  oonfbnni^  with  the  eriitiiy- 
institutions ;  not  to  bring  the  Ghnroh  to  bear  in  tkff- 
plenitude  of  her  epiritual  power  upon  the  miadi  of  ^^~ 
divided  and  an  erring  people^  bat  to  keep  the  CSmnl*^ 
as  a  body  tongue-tied,  and  to  let  looae  the  tenon,  o^ 
the  temporal  power  upon  those  who  diaaented  from  it^ 
doctrine  or  her  discipline.  While  the  convocation  was 
restrained  even  from  deliberating  and  advising  upon 
the  spiritual  state  of  the  nation,  the  Parliament  enacte^i 
a  succession  of  statutes  which  were  as  certainly  cal- 
culated to  promote,  as  they  were  intended  to  chock, 
the  growth  of  religious  dissent.  Some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Test  and  Corpomtioa 
Acts,  the  two  acts  against  seditious  conventiclen,  aiid 
the. act  for  restraining  non-couformisia  from  inhabiting 
in  corporations, — all  enacted  during  the  reign  of  tbc 
second  Charles,  and  most  of  them  after  the  convocation 
had  ceased  to  tiansact  any  biisineas, — were  so  mauy 
attempts  to  make  the  nation  what  it  was  not,  and  by   j 
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8Qch  means  could  not  be  made,  a  nation  having  one 
fiuth,  and  owing  allegiance  to  one  Church. 

Before  the  effects  of  these  measures  had  time  to 
npen  into  a  second  crisis,  the  machinations  of  Rome, 
Mid  the  follies  of  a  monarch  who  was  the  puppet  of  the 
Jesoits,  brought  on  a  crisis  in  an  opposite  direction, 
which  for  a  time  diverted  the  public  mind  from  the 
wnfliet  between  the  principles  of  conformity  and  non- 
conformity, and  in  its  consequences  led  to  a  mitigation 
[  rf  the  legislative  severities  hitherto  directed  against 
the  latter.  The  change  of  the  succession,  which  placed 
I  non-conformist  sympathies  on  the  throne,  brought  with 
't  an  act  of  toleration. 

Prom  this  moment  the  character  of  the  conflict  was 

entirely  changed.     Hitherto,  the  temporal  power  had 

'*'>oured  to  force  the  nation  into  conformity  with  the 

Pnnciples  which  itself  professed ;  hoping,  by  compul- 

^^^  to  reduce  all  to  agreement  in  the  one  faith,  which 

*«e  majority  held  by  conviction.     This  attempt  was 

^^^  abandoned ;  the  existence  of  the  schism  in  the  na- 

^'^U  was  at  last  publicly  recognized ;  the  uplifted  hand 

^^  tuenace  and  of  punishment,  which  had  been  stretched 

^h  against  it,  was  withdrawn.     From  that  moment 

^^  courses  were  open  to  the  temporal  power,  either 

^*    which  would  have  been  consistent  with  truth  and 

^^tice. 

The  temporal  power  was  bound,  either  to  maintain 
'^«  character  of  the  State  as  a  religious  State;  or  to 
'^^oanee  that  character,  and  to  reduce  the  State  to  the 
^^vel  of  a  mere  earthly  association. 

In  the  former  case,  the  temporal  power  was  bound 


not  only  to  assert  that  character,  but  to  act  it  ouU 
While  scrupulously  abstaining  from  int^'fering  wift 
any  man's  conscience,  it  was  bound  jedoosly  to  patA 
its  own  action  irom  interference  (m  the  part  of  tbose 
who  differed  from  it  in  matters  of  feith ;  it  was  hcmi 
to  treat  them  not  only  with  justioe,  but  with  pstonil 
kindness ;  but  it  was  bound,  also,  to  deal  with  then 
as  witb  erring  children,  and  to  quicken  the  acdoa 
of  the  spiritual  power,  for  the  porpose  of  reclaimiDg 
them  irom  their  error  l^  means  of  persuasion,  by  tlie 
spiritual  weapon  of  truth. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  temporal  power  was  bound  at 
once  to  admit  to  partldpation  in  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  State,  in  its  legislative  and  admioi^' 
trative  action,  those  who  differed  from  it  in  mattere  o^ 
religious  belief;  but  it  wias  bound  at  the  same  tim&W- 
make  provision  for  protecting  the  Church  aguHt 
possible  abuse,  on  the  part  of  a  temporal 
mixed  character,  of  the  control  over  her  internal  affiuiftr 
which  the  Church  had  omceded  to  the  temporal  power, 
at  a  time  when  that  power  had  a  definite 
character,  concordant  with  its  own  fidth. 

In  either  of  these  two  cases  the  temporal  po' 
bound  to  exercise  the  Si^remacy  it  had  acqiiiriMl  over 
the  Church,  for  the  ptupose  of  restoring  the  Churcli 
to  a  state  of  unfettered  action,  and  of  coitsequont 
efficiency :  in  either  eiae  in  close  alliance  with  itself; 
but  in  the  latter  case^  under  precautionary  proviflioDt 
of  a  special  kind  for  the  protection  of  the  right«i 
interests  of  the  Chuieh.  Unhappily  neither  of 
two  courses  was  adc^ited    by   the    ti'mporai 
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Openness  of  conduct  and  consistency  of  principle  did 
not  grace  the  politics  of  those  times;  the  course 
adopted  was  insincere,  unwise,  unjust. 

The  temporal  power  assigned  to  error  a  publicly 
wcopized  position  in  the  social  system,  without  pro- 
viding for  the  eflScient  assertion  of  truth,  in  protest 
sgainst  that  error.     It  affected  to  see,  in  the  difference 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  various 
doctrines  of  non-conformity,  nothing  but  a  legitimate 
ttd  anavoidable   difference  of   opinion  on  points   of 
secondary  importance ;  and  yet  it  made  an  invidious 
difference  between  the  churchman  and  the  non-con- 
fennist;    a   difference  which  ceased  to  be  just,  and 
i'ecame  odious,  since  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
^nally  based  had  been  given  up.     It  continued  to 
^^k  the  non-conformist  as  a  person  unfit  to  be  in- 
fr'wted  with  any  share  of  civil  or  political  power ;  and 
7^  practically,  it  admitted  him  to   participation  in 
^^^  legislative  and  administrative  functions.     As  the 
Edition  of  this  participation,  it  exacted,  from  those 
^l^om  it  so  admitted,  an  act  of  profaneness  and  hypo- 
'^j — communion,  in    the  holiest  act    of   worship, 
^th  the  Church  to  which  they  were,  as  they  said,  and 
••  Was  allowed,  "  conscientiously"  opposed ;  and  when 
fte  scandal  of  this  profanation  became  too  crying  to 
^  any  longer  endured,  it  still  maintained  the  offensive 
Edition  in  theory,  and  stultified  itself  by  an  annual 
tet  of  anmesty,  for  an  annually  repeated  and  regularly 
tntidpated  disobedience  to  its  own  law. 

If  this  conduct^  deficient  alike  in  courage  and  in 
prindple,  was  calculated  to  damage  the  temporal  powei^^ 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  it  was  no  less  deti|^^ 
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mental   to  the  character  of  the  Church,  a 
extremely  oppressive  towards  her.     The  h( 
the  temporal  power  had  over  the  Church, 
of    the    Supremacy,    was    retained ;    not, 
for  any   purpose  serviceable  to  the  interes 
Church,  or  calculated  to   assist   her    in    tl 
tion  of    her    spiritual    trust,   but    for    the 
of  obstructing   her    in   the    execution   of 
commission,  as  a  witness  of  God's  truth  a] 
righteousness  to    the    nation.     While    the 
])ower  admitted  into  its  own  action  the  in 
her  declared  enemies,  it  committed  the  spirit 
of  the  Church  to  the  hands  of  those  least 
assert  her  principles,  or  to  vindicate  her  i 
those  most  likely  to  assist  in  forcing  her  in 
rizing  compliance  with  its  insincere,  unwise,  f 
policy.    It  compelled  the  Church  to  profane  1 
mysteries  by  allowing  men  to  participate  in 
the  earthly  purpose  of  qualification  for  a  ci 
and  after  that  scandal  had  been  put  a  stop  t< 
the  Church  exposed  to  the  obloquy  arising  j 
the  nominal  continuance  of  an  obnoxious 
which  gave  her  enemies  an  opportunity,  wi 
of  reason  and  justice  on   their  side,  to  sne 
sacraments.     While  it  allowed  to  all  those 
free  scope  for  accomplishing  their  own  ends 
passing  her  ruin,  it  continued  to  debar  hex 
corporate  action  or  deliberation.     By  these 
like  methods,  it  crippled  her  strength,  del 
character,  and  made  her  obnoxious  to  the  hi 
contempt  of  the  ignorant  multitude. 
Thus  a  century  and  more  has  passed  ai» 
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enemies  of   the  Church — the  enemies,  at  the  same 
J      time,  of  God's  ordinance  in  the  temporal  power, — the 
werters  of  the  Papal  supremacy  over  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  the  impugners  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
the  scoffers  who  maintain  that  a  government,  to  be 
just,  must  be  godless, — have  not  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  inconsistencies  in  which  the  temporal  power 
baa  entangled  itself  more  and  more ;  they  have  laid 
their  hands  successively  upon  each  part  of  our  ancient 
constitution  in  Church  and  State,  and  held  it  up  to 
public  ridicule  or  public  execration.     They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  down,  one  by  one,  all  the  bulwarks 
ttid  all  the  foundations  of  that  constitution ;  they  have 
^blished  themselves  in  high  places  of  power  and  of 
tnist,  and  vitiated  the  whole  system  of  the  body  politic 
V  the  infusion  of  their  incongruous  principles.     So 
Nearly  has  the  temporal  power  been  made  to  pay  for 
^  love  of  temporary  ease,  and  its  unjust  and  unwise 
Miousy  towards  the  spiritual  power. 

The  result  is,  that  the  temporal  power  itself  has 
l^^come  totally  changed,  and  that  in  its  most  essential 
•^tributes;  in  those  very  attributes  upon  which  the 
Supremacy  of  the  temporal  power  over  the  Church  is 
"funded.  These  are,  the  character  of  the  temporal 
po^er  as  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  its  profession  of 
*he  &ith  of  the  Church. 

Nominally,  indeed, — and  in  the  eyes  of  churchmen 
^bstantially, — the  Crown  which  represents  the  tem- 
^^  power  of  the  State,  still  is  God's  ordinance ;  but 
dually,  in  the  practical  working  of  the  government 
^'  tbe  State,  the   power  has  passed  away  from  the 
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Crown,  and  has  been  transferred  to  the  bauds  of  tlie 
people. 

The  Crown  is  said  to  be  the  fonnttin  ci  power;  bat 
in  reality  the  Crown  baa  not  poirar  to  do  &  tingle  Mat 
without  its  "  responsible  adTuen."  These  rmpoimSile 
advisers  are  called  the  "  serranti"  of  the  Croirn,  bf 
wtiich  they  are  appointed  and  diBmlned ;  bat  in  naBXf 
the  Crown  has  no  choice  in  thai  appointmoit  mi 
dismissal.  Whichever  of  the  difieirat  rival  MotfiH 
of  statesmen  who  aspire  to  the  politieal 
of  the  country,  commands  a  m^ority  in  the 
branch  of  the  legislature^  is  of  neoesBty  the  Jtxtf  )■ 
power ;  and  the  meaBures  proposed  by  it  the  Ctatt 
must,  of  necessity,  adopt.  Hie  Grown  «aimot  oontnl  \ 
its  "  servants  and  advisen"  as  to  the  ohameter  of  th^ 
measures ;  it  cannot  either  dispense  with  the  Huiin* 
of  the  party  which  commends  the  in^ority  in  Ats 
popular  branch  of  the  legislatora,  or  retain  diose  of  ^ 
party  which  does  not  command  it  All  tbe  Orowa^ 
can  do,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  adTisers  fbmed  iqion  It 
by  a  m^ority  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  is  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  appeal  to  the  people,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  are  not  truly  represented.  This  appeal 
to  the  people  is,  by  the  now  recognized  principles  of 
the  constitution,  the  tdtima  ratio  of  royalty  ;  and  witli 
the  people^  therefore,  substantially,  the  supreme  power 
of  the  State  rests. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  under  mich 
carcumstances  the  chaiBOter  of  the  temporal  powef- 
shoold  be  the  same  as  it  was  originally,  at  the 
when  the  Church  conceded  to  it  the  Supremacy 
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herself.  At  that  time  "  the  Crown"  meant,  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  name,  the  Sovereign,  bearing  rule  as  God's 
Minister;  but  "the  Crown"  now  means,  nominally, 
indeed,  the  Sovereign,  as  before;  but,  practically,  it 
means  the  nominees  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
of  the  people.  But  the  people,  as  such,  are  of  no  faith ; 
>il  the  most  antagonistic  systems  of  belief  and  unbelief 
we  held  by  different  sections  of  the  people,  and  are 
^presented  in  that  branch  of  the  legislature  to  which 
the  people  delegate  their  power.  The  delegates  or 
i^resentatives  themselves  may  be  individually  of  any 
weed,— even  the  Jew  is  about  to  take  his  place  among 
them, — or  of  no  creed  at  all ;  and  collectively,  therefore, 
Aey  are  of  necessity  without  a  creed,  without  jEsdth. 

The  nominees  of  that  representative  body,  who,  be- 
^se  supported  by  its  majority,  are  intrusted  with  the 
rtewardship  of  the  powers  of  the  Crown,  are  compelled, 
^  the  necessity  of  their  position,  to  be  likewise  with- 
^ttt  a  creed,  without  faith.     Whatever  may  be  their 
Pri^te  and  personal  religious  principles, — as  statesmen, 
M  members  of  the  Government, — they  are  not  entitled 
^  hold  any  one  principle,  in  regard  to  religion,  except 
thi^ — that  all  religions  have  equal  rights ;  and  that  if 
there  be  any  practical  preponderance  of  any  one  over 
^®  others  in  the  balance  of  the  body  politic,  such 
P^ponderance  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  its  superiority, 
^  ^  system  of  truth,  over  systems  of  error,  but  to 
^  greater  numerical  strength  of  its  followers.     But 
/^^le  the   Church  is  deprived   of  all   claim  to  con- 
volution, except  that  founded  upon  numbers,  she  does 
^^  even  of  this  get  the  full  benefit.     For  it  is  noi 
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it  never  can  be,  the  character  of  the  Ghurdi  to  tgMt, 
that  is,  to  appeal  to  the  multitade,  to  ezdte  im 
passions,  and  to  goad  them  on  to  clamour  or  meoMe 
against  the  civil  magistrate.     But  to  do  this  is  Ab 
inherent  character  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  QaaA 
and  of  her  faith,— of  Popish  and  Protestant  addi- 
matics,  of  religionists  and  free-thinkers  of  eteiy  nitt 
and    description.     Accordingly    these,    even   thos^ 
numerically    insignificant    in    comparison    ^th    As 
Church,    will    exercise  a  much  more   powerful  ni 
pressing  influence  upon  the  constitution  of  the  popoltf 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and,  by  consequence,  upon  te 
so-called  servants  and   advisers  of  the  CSrownu    lb  < 
Crown,  as   represented  by  them,   will,  therefore^  ^ 
under  a  constant  pressure  from  the  opponents  of  tb 
Church,  urging  it  to  exercise  the  power  over  the 
Church    which    has    fallen    into    the    hands  of  iii 
servants, — though  by  right  it  belongs  to  none  bat  the  ] 
Sovereign  in  person, — according  to  their  bidding. 

But  to  the  opponents  of  the  Church  the  veiy  eii^ 
cnce  of  the  Church  is  an  offimce ;  her  ezistenoe  si  i 
national  Church,  endowed  by.  the  piety  of  the  natioa  ii 
former  and  better  times,  and  occupying  a  recogniirf 
territorial  position  in  the  hmd,  is  to  them  a  tenfeH 
offence.  And  if  there  be  in  the  Church  fiuthful  «ft 
who  bear  witness,  without  shrinking,  to  the  tmth  m 
God  against  all  opposing  error,  who  repfOYe  the  iv 
gious  and  political  heresies  of  the  tiniest  the  ofc* 
will  be  unspeakably  increased,  in  proportwn  *'••  / 
number,  the  spiritual  power,  and  the  nndanntad  tpV^ 
ness  of  those  witnesses.    Hence  a  doable  Mt 
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ill  arise,  by  which  "  the  Crown,"  that  is,  the  nomi- 
ses  of  the  popular  voice,  who  wield  the  powers  of 
16  Crown,  will  be  induced  to  exercise  its  power  over 
le  Gharch  in  a  manner  calculated  externally  to  de- 
rees,  and  internally  to  debase  her.  In  the  first  place, 
lie  spirit  of  enmity  against  the  Church  will  uncon- 
ciously  find  entrance  into  their  minds,  even  if  they 
kould  not  be  opposed  to  her  in  their  private  con- 
ictions;  they  will,  without  perceiving  it,  drink  into 
he  erroneous  and  latitudinarian  views  to  which  their 
rhole  political  career  is,  and  of  necessity  must  be, 
nbeervient;  and  any  bold  and  pointed  assertion  of 
he  truth,  in  antagonism  against  those  erroneous  and 
Mitudinarian  views,  will  be  felt  by  them  as  an  act  of 
leetility  against  themselves.  In  the  next  place,  if 
hey  be,  from  private  conviction,  friendly  to  the 
%urch,  as  fer  as  men  so  enslaved  to  the  negation  of 
he  truth  can  be  friendly  to  an  institution  which  is  its 
weeper  and  witness,  they  will  persuade  themselves, 
hat  their  only  way  to  save  and  to  uphold  the  Church, 
'  to  put  down  within  her  the  uncompromising  asser- 
ion  of  her  distinctive  principles,  which  is  resented  as 
tt  offence  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  They  will, 
l^^fore,  and  that  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
^g  the  Church  real  service,  obstruct  and  discourage 
^  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  assertion  of  her 
^ciples  and  the  development  of  her  energies ;  they 
^  be  careful  to  mould  her  as  far  as  possible  into 
^fbrmity  to  the  godless  constitution  of  the  body 
^litic,  to  keep  her  corporate  action  in  abeyance,  and 
^  oommit  the  chief  rule  over  her  to  men  who,  them- 
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selves  entertaining  latitudinarian  views,  will  ftitemiie 
with  her  ecemies,  discoimteiiMioe  the  moit  MUA 
amoDg  her  sons,  the  ablert  and  the  mort  —1dm  idf»- 
cates  of  her  true  prindplea. 

The  result  will  be — Chnidi  legiilatitm  of  «  leeritf 
and  secularizing  tendency, — the  continwd  ■lyywiiBi 
of  the  synodal  power  of  the  Qrarbh, — and  the  9** 
tematic  selection  for  the  Ejntoopate  d  maom 
who  are  content  to  view  and  to  ropreaent  the 
not  as  the  Church  in  oontradiatiiiction  to  aaota,  hot 
the  favoured  one  among  many  sects. 

If  there  be  left  in  the  Cbmreh  any  etemeata 
will  not  bend  to  this  systeni,  any  men  thai  id0 
remonstrate  and  protest  againat  it,  any  fbraia 
institutions  which  offer  an  obstraetion  to  i^  the 
will  be,  to  keep  down  the  one^  and  to  make  the  oAi^ 
of  none  effect 

Such  will, — such,  by  a  moral  neeeanty  frnn  wfakh  ac^ 
man  can  escape,  must  be  the  dereh^imeut  of  th*  wh  -* 
tion  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power^ 
when  the  former,  and  with  it  its  Supremacy  over  th» 
latter,  &Ils  into  the  hands  of  nominees  of  the  repre- 
sentative' body  of  the  poofie,  of  those  whose  authority 
is  derived,  not  from  the  ordinance  of  God,  but  from 
the  will  of  the  people ;  whose  faith  is,  not  what  God 
has  revealed,  but  what  the  people  choose  to  believa 

Such,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  has  been  the  history  of 
the  re^on  between  Chnroh  and  State  for  the  beit 
twenty  years,  since  the  floodgates  of  the  Constitution 
have  been  thrown  open  Ibr  the  admission  of  Poptoh 
and  Protestant  schisin,  of  professed   and   of  virtual 
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infidelity,  and  of  the  clamour  of  the  multitude,  under 
the  specious  name  of  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  the 
naticmal  legislature ;  a  change  by  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  politic,  though  still  Christian  and 
monarchical   in   name,  has  in   its   practical  tendency 
become  democratic   and   antichristian.     The   baneftil 
^kct»  of  this  change  upon  the  Church  are  already  but 
too  apparent ;  she  has  grown  more  and  more  helpless, 
vhile  her  enemies  have  grown  stronger  and  stronger ; 
die  has  lost  to  a  great  extent  her  hold  upon  the  minds 
•ttd  hearts  of  her  own   people,  while   the   forms   of 
tehism  around  her  have  been  multiplied,  and  its  nume- 
"caJ  strength  increased.     The  Church,  as  a  body,  is 
miserably  overlaid  with  a  thick  incrustation  of  secu- 
^ty ;  whatever  of  life,  of  energy,  of  talent,  of  zeal, 
^'^es  within  her,  is  either  repressed   by  the  worldly 
P^'^ssure  which  paralyzes  her  corporate  action,  left  to 
^^ar  itself  out  in  the  bitter  disappointment  of  isolated 
•'^^  fruitless  efforts;   or   is  driven  forth  into  one  or 
^tlier  Qf  tiie  various  camps  of  schism  to  swell  the  ranks 
^^  her  enemies.     Pitiable,  indeed,  is  the  condition  to 
^Viich  she  has  been  reduced ;  unable  to  collect  and  to 
^i|[anize  the  strength  which,  by  the  wonderful  grace 
^d  mercy  of  God,  still  remains  within  her ;  unable  to 
take  counsel  with   herself  on  the  most  momentous 
questions,  which  involve  her  efficiency,  her  welfare, 
her  very  existence ;  unable  to  heal  the  angry  divisions 
which  are  continually  rising  within  her  on  points  of 
vital  importance,  or  to  interpose  her  authority  for  the 
regulation  of  the  most  trifling  point  of  outward  ob- 
servance, which  the  ill-complexion  of  the  times 
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wrought  Up  into  a  subject  of  acrimonious  contention  ; 
beset  with  mischief  irom  within  and  firom  vithont; 
and  tied  up  from  the  application  oi  aaj  lemedj;  by 
a  temporal  power  which,  though  it  has  renoonoed  enry 
one  of  the  principles  in  which  the  connexion  betweeo 
Church  and  State  originated,  sdll  clainu  and  exooaa^ 
over  the  Church  and  bodj  of  Christ  that  SaprentHTV 
which  the  Church  conceded  to  a  tempwai  power  l)k»— ' 
minded  with  herself. 

The  essentially  altered  character  of  the  temfiKA- 
power,  and  its  consequently  neoefsaiy  hostilitj  to  thv-' 
Church,  and   to  true  Cfaorch    prindplea,    hare  nofe* 
escaped  the  observation  of  thong^tfiil  men  for  waaB^ 
time  past ;  recent  events  have  made  nuuiifiQat,  even  Wrir. 
the  unthinking,  the  settled  purpose  of  tiie  State  Is 
unchurch  the  Church:  the  profime  irreTnenoe  wiA 
which  the  most  solemn  offices  of  the  Holy  Ghost  aie 
treated  as  empty  ceremonies  the  lofty  oonteiB|it  vltih 
which  Christ's  commission  to  his  Apostles  is  handled^ 
as  if  it  was  a  common  State  ^pointment,  arc  nothing 
else  than  the  undisguised  and  unmistakeable  expre»- 
sion  of  the  spirit  which  has  long  secretly  presided  over 
the  administration  of  Church  affairs. 

These,  then,  are  the  &cts  with  which  the  Church  has 
to  deal.  She  may  have  no  sympathy  with  them;  she 
may,  as  indeed  she  mos^-  dia^prove  tbcm ;  but  sudi 
as  they  are,  she  must  deal  with  them.  How  they  are 
to  be  dealt  with  by  her,  is  the  t 
which  this  whole  inqoiry  tends. 


B  concluding  ((ucstiooj^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE  ROYAL  SUPRE- 
MACY RENDERED  NECESSARY  BY  THE  ALTERED 
CHARACTER  OF   THE  TEMPORAL   POWER. 

A  POSITION  80  essentially  unjust,  and  necessarily  un- 
fclest,  as  that  in  which  the  Church  is  placed,  under  the 
•bsolute  legislative  and  administrative  control  of  a 
•^mporal  power  which,  by  a  moral  necessity,  is  hostile 
to  those  distinctive  principles  on  which  her  existence 
**  a  Church  is  founded,  and  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
legation  of  which  is  the  trust  committed  to  her  by 
'^^  Divine  Founder,  cannot  endure  much  longer. 
either  the  Church  must  be  relieved  from  that  position, 
^'  her  character  as  an  Apostolic  Church,  and  her 
"^uence  and  usefulness  as  a  national  Church,  are  gone 
^f  ever. 

The  great  question  is,  by  what  means  the  Church 

^  be  extricated   from   the   perplexing,  as  well   as 

'^'yust  position  in  which  she  is  placed  ?     In  handling 

**^  question,   it  is   of  the   utmost   importance   that 

^tesmen  should  bear  in  mind,  that  in  dealing  with 

^^  Church  they  are  dealing,  not  with  a  human,  but 

J^^h  a  Divine  institution ;  that  there  are  certain  fun- 

/^^ental  principles  of  Church  Constitution  which  no 

^^an  hand,  no,  not  the  united  voice  of  the  Crown  and 
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both  Houses  of  Parliament,  has  a  right  to  toi 
that  the  Church  is  the  depository  of  certain 
powers  directly  and  constantly  derived  from  G 
self;  powers  vouchsafed  not  merely  for  the 
ministering  the  Word  and  Sacraments  to  cong 
and  individual  souls,  but  for  the  all-important 
of  maintaining  the  Church  as  a  body, — even 
and  Spouse  of  Christ, — in  a  healthy  and  an 
state. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Church  in  a  state  c 
fulness  and  efficiency  depends  upon  two  po: 
first  and  most  important  of  these  is,  the  mai 
of  her  internal  life ;  the  other,  the  adaptatio 
external  condition  and  circumstances  to  the 
inents  of  that  internal  life.  Over  the  formal 
legislation  has  no  control ;  it  results  from  the  < 
of  the  Divine  power,  which  is  resting  upon  th< 
according  to  the  promise  of  her  Divine  Four 
which  will  never  fail  her,  so  long  as  the  hear 
Members  and  Ministers  submit  to  the  guidanc 
power  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  iaithfulnc 
latter,  the  adaptation  of  the  external  condi 
circumstances  of  the  Church  to  the  require 
her  internal  life,  is  the  subject  of  human  lej 
but  in  the  nature  of  things,  legislation  for 
object  can  be  successfully  taken  in  hand  only 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  original  constitu 
the  practical  operation  of  her  inner  life. 
words,  the  Church  can  be  successfully  legifl 
only  by  herself.  At  this  point,  therefore,  the 
extricating  the  Church  from  her  present  a 
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f)osition  must  be  commenced;  the  autonomy  of  the 
Charch  must  be  restored. 
This  restoration  the  Church  has  a  right  to  demand  ; 
«-■    and  sbe  may  demand  it, — without  entering  into  ques- 
tions on  which  the  temporal  power  is  at  issue  with  her, — 
Qpon  grounds  not  only  acknowledged,  but  loudly  pro- 
h^  ip  diimed,  by  the  temporal  power  as  at  present  consti- 
toted.    The  Church,  in  contending  for  her  just  right 
to  legislate  for  herself,  has  no  occasion  to  urge  upon 
those  who  differ  from  her,  those  claims  which  she  has 
^  I   ttapure  branch  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
of  Christ,  in  contradistinction  to  Popish  or  Protestant 
<vif  adiism, — as  the  ordinance  of  God,  in  contradistinction 
to  wilful  and  unlawful  systems  of  human  invention. 
All  that  she  need  ask  is,  that  she  shall  not  be  debarred 
from  the  exercise  of  those   rights  which   are  freely 
<*nceded  by  the  temporal  power  to  every  other  reli- 
pous  community  in  the   land.     The   bishops  of  the 
'Popish  schism  meet  in  consultation,  for  the  furtherance 
^^  their  insidious  schemes,  whenever  they  please,  with- 
^^t  any  let  or  hindrance ;  the  different  branches  of  the 
^testant  schism  hold  their  several  conventions,  as, 
^^  instance,    the   Methodists   their   Conference,    the 
^Hiakers  their  yearly  meeting,  unmolested;  the  reli- 
^f)U8  dissenters,  with  a  few  inconsistent  stragglers  from 
^Qe  clerical  body,  organize  their  Evangelical  Alliance, 
^lid  the  political  dissenters  their  Anti-State  Church 
*eague;  why,  then,  should  the  true  Catholic  Church  of 
this  land,  the  only  religious  body  in  it  that  is  con- 
Btituted  in  conformity  to  Christ's  ordinance,  and   in 
submission  to  the  civil  power,  be  alone  precluded  from. 

M  2 
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the  exercise  of  a  privilege  to  which  she  is  ent 
both  on  the  common  ground  of  equality  of  civil  i 
and  by  the  express  terms  of  the  compact  on  whic 
alliance  with  the  State  is  founded  ?  Why  shoul 
Church  be  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  abridgmc 
her  inalienable  rights  as  a  Church,  which,  if  it 
attempted  against  the  most  insignificant  sect^ 
cause  the  cry  of  op])ression  to  be  raised  from  on 
of  the  land  to  the  other  ? 

Whenever  this  unanswerable  plea  is  put  fort 
difficulty  of  applying  a  remedy  is  the  excuse  a 
for  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  things,  the 
injustice  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  That 
is  such  a  difficulty,  and  that  it  is  a  difficulty  of 
magnitude,  must  be  admitted;  that  difficulty, 
ever,  must  be  faced,  both  by  the  Church  and  1 
State. 

Tn  the  first  place,  then,  let  the  difficulty  be  i 
stated. 

Wherein  does  it  consist  ? 

Parliament  cannot  legislate  for  the  Church :  • 
tutionally  it  is  not  empowered  to  do  so;  an^ 
matter  of  intrinsic  justice,  the  idea  of  transferrii 
synodal  powers  of  Christ's  holy  Church  to  an  asf 
in  which  the  papist,  the  schismatic,  the  hereti 
the  infidel  has  an  equal  right  with  the  cburchn 
sit  and  vote,  is  too  monstrous  to  be  for  a  m 
entertained. 

To  call  into  action  the  dormant  powers  of  th 
vocation,  such  as  it  was  when  it  was  last  in  ope 
is  an  experiment  which  the  statesmen  of  the  [ 
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day  are  apt  to  regard  in  much  the  same  light  as  they 
woald  the  proposal  to  raise  a  ghost ;  they  shrink  back 
from  the  very  thought  with  a  kind  of  superstitious 
honor. 

Bat  statesmen  are  not  the  only  men  who  deprecate 
the  reviyal  of  the  Convocation.  The  possibility  of 
mBeemly  conflicts  between  the  two  Houses,  such  as 
ttose  which  preceded  its  suppression,  and  partly  caused 
%  being  renewed,  renders  the  expediency  of  reviving 
the  Convocation  in  the  same  form  which  it  had  when 
its  functions  were  suspended  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  at  least  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
most  earnest  friends  of  the  Church,  and  the  warmest 
•dYocates  for  the  restoration  of  her  synodal  action.  For 
if  such  conflicts  unhappily  should  be, — and  the  present 
tomper  of  the  different  parties  in  the  Church  affords 
^  guarantee  that  they  shall  not  be, — revived,  it  would 
i^t  only  be  impossible  to  pass  such  measures  as  the 
P'^nt  circumstances  of  the  Church  call  for,  but  the 
•^dal  would  inflict  irreparable  injury  upon  the 
^urch,  and  the  way  would  be  effectually  barred 
HS^ij^t  every  other  attempt  to  extricate  the  Church 
*^m  her  present  difficulties  »^'. 

How  deeply  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  synodal  action  of 

^  Church  is  felt,  appears  from  the  address  to  the  Queen  agreed 

l^^  by  the  two  Houses,  at  their  meeting,  pro  formd,  in  November 

.  ^  which  contained  an  assurance  that  they  would  "  endeavour  to 

/^^^rate  with  care  and  prudence  upon  questions  relating  to  the 

^^^We  and  eflSciency  to  the  Church,  if  her  Majesty  wished  on  any 

^^^«ion  to  restore  the  action  of  Convocation,   as  they  earnestly 

^^^e(^."     At  the  same  time,  both  the  discussion,  and  the  Sermon 

j*^^^ched  by  Dr.  Jelf  at  the  opening  of  Convocation,  gave  proof  of 

^^  apprehension  with  which  such  a  measure  is  r^arded  even  by 
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Thus  much  is  apparent  on  the  sarfiioe.  If  tk 
matter  be  more  deeply  weighed,  it  wiU  be  flcen  tiot 
the  Convocation,  such  as  it  was  before  die  sapproMO 
of  the  synodal  powers  of  the  Church,  was  not  in  &ct  ft 
properly  constituted  synod  of  the  Chureh  of  Enghnd; 
and  that  for  two  reasons. 

It  was  not  a  properly  constituted  synod  of  thft 
Church  of  England,  because  it  was  not  a  synod  of 
the  Church  at  all ;  it  was,  if  a  synod,  only  a  proTineid 
synod  of  the  principal  province,  to  whose  detemuoi^ 
tions  the  other  province  generally  gave  its  adhesion  U 
matters  affecting  the  whole  Church. 

But  even  if  the  representation  of  both  provinflei 
could  be  united  in  one  and  the  same  convocatiotf 
anotlier  and  a  far  more  important  objection  wool^ 
remain ;  viz.  the  essentially  vicious  constitution  of  tb 
English  convocation  as  a  Church  synod.  There  is  v 
precedent  in  the  whole  history  of  Chureh  conneib 
for  the  convocation  of  a  synod  of  presbyters  to  ac 
co-ordinately  with  the  episcopal  synod.  In  diooessi 
synods  alone  did  presbyters  sit  and  vote  as  a  matto 
of  right;  for  the  diocesan  synod  was  essentially  i 
gathering  of  presbyters  under  the  presidency  of  tM 
Bishop.  Provincial  synods  and  national  synods  wwi 
synods  of  Bishops  convened,  the  former  under  the  pvs! 
sidency  of  the  Metropolitan, — the  latter  under  that  tf 
the  Primate.  If  presbyters  were  admitted  into  thaM 
and  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  their  proceedings^  it  mn 

the  warmest  friends  of  the  Chiurch. — See  oo  thia  sqlgect,  Aiti  iK 
in  the  *<  English  Review"  for  December,  1S47;  VoL  Tin.  pp.Mif<r 
.313.  -  .  *-ii 
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by  invitation  from  the  Bishops;  called  in  as  the  ad- 
visers of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  ^*\  they  remained 
in  the  same  position  of  spiritual  subordination  to  them, 
wliich  the  relation  of  the  two  orders  necessarily  in- 
lolves;  the  notion  of  their  forming  a  distinct  and 
independent  branch  of  the  representative  body  of  the 
Qinrch,  which  might  set  itself  in  opposition  against 
fte  episcopal  synod,  is  an  ecclesiastical  monstrosity  of 
vhich  there  is  no  example,  except  in  the  English  Con- 
vocation, and  the  synodal  constitution  of  the  American 
Qinrch  copied  from  it. 

There  lies,  however,  a  more  serious  objection  than 
die  want  of  precedent,  against  the  constitution  of  the 
lite  Convocation  as  a  Church  synod.  The  separation 
ioto  two  houses  is  founded  upon  the  worldly  principle 
^establishing  a  balance  of  power;  in  other  words,  of 
letting  the  selfishness  of  one  set  of  men  in  opposition 
^  the  selfishness  of  another  set  of  men,  as  a  check 
'V)nit*^*.  In  matters  of  temporal  government  this 
principle  is  in  its  place,  and  therefore  found  to  work 
^cU ;  but  in  the  spiritual  government  of  the  Church, 
^iuch  is  not  to  be  a  government  of  mutual  restraint 
•^  opposition,  but  a  government  of  mutual  love  and 
"Terence,  that  principle  is  altogether  out  of  its  place ; 
*^  introduce  it  into  the  administration  of  Christ's  king- 
^%  is  to  **  cast  out  the  devil  by  Beelzebub,"  and  to 
P'^voke  a  practical  illustration,  too  evidently  apparent 

'**  See  Cyrilli  Alexandr.  Ep.  ad  Monach.  JEg.  c.  4,  in  the  acts  of 
^  Council  of  Ephesus ;  Labb.  t.  iii.  p.  589. 
.       As  regards  the  introduction  of  this  innovation  into  the  constitu- 
^  of  the  English  provincial  synods,  see  above,  pp.  79,  80. 
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in  tlie  Lititory  of  the  Euglish  coDVOcation,  of  tii6  truth, 
that  "  if  a  bouse  be  divided  against  itael^  thit  how  I 
caonot  stand." 

The   true    principle    of    Church    gOTcnunoit  ni  1 
Church  representation,   is  necessarily  diflEbrent  I 
all  other  principles  of  goTemmeDt  aod  reprosenti 
which  obtain  among  mankind;    for  this  reuon,  Wl 
whereas  in  all  other  societies  there  is  a  diTentjtfi 
interests,  whicli  are  to  be  protected  against  each  oUMTtf 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  Church  there  is  but  on 
terest,  the  common  interest  of  Christ's  kingdon^  i 
leaves  no  room  for  the  formatiwi  of  dass  i 
For  the  advancement  of  this  one  eommon  intertA  1 
Christ  has  instituted  in  His  Chnrch,  by  His  apostiA  i 
the  different  orders  of  the  ministry,  in  anbordinati^  1 
to  each  other, — and  the  common  deliberation  of  tb"  ] 
whole  body  of  the  Church,  participated  in  by  all  b^  1 
members,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  power  ootf*'  ' 
mitted  to  them  in  their  several 'stations.     Upm  dM* 
view  of  the  ordinance  of  Christ  for  the  gova 
of  His  Church,  the  constitution  of  Chnieh  txxaad^ 
was  founded  from  the  beginning.    The  first  Chnr^* 
synod  which  we  read  o(  c(Huiated  of  "  the  Apoitl^' 
and  elders  and  brethren'**:"  and  irfien  aftenrardl  tk^ 
increasing  numbers  of  the  Chnreb  rendered  tbb  1 
of  gathering  the  Church's  mind  impracticable^  i 


'**  The  matter  wu  referred  to  "the  ^oatlfli  and  eldera," — Ad 
XV.  6 ;  but  the  laity,  "  the  brethim,"  wen  prcMBt,  aiid  incIudMl  ■ 
conaenting  partiea  in  the  lentence. — Ibid.  ver.  IS,  22,  23  ;  on  wbic'^ 
point  St,  ChryKwtom  remarks :— £*r(  fclfai,  fn  mii  rvptrptait,  S-'^*\ 
naat  ruCra  iuai. — ChrytCMl.  in  AcU  ApML  HoBb  xaxiii.  ■!  X  "~ 
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seotative  assemblies  were  held  of  those  on  whom  the 
government  of  the  Church  devolved,— diocesan,  pro- 
vincial, and  national  synods ;  still,  even  then,  the  laity 
was  not  excluded,  and  their  consent  to  the  resolutions 
taken  was  considered  indispensable  *^^.  From  the  in- 
fluence which  the  latter  exercised  in  the  appointment 
of  the  ministers,  and  even  of  the  Bishops  '^^  it  was 
natural  that  they  who  bore  rule  in  the  Church,  pos- 

'^  The  presence  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  of  the  laity  at  the  early 
cnmcOs  of  the  Church  is  attested  by  various  examples.  Thus,  for 
■Maoce,  at  the  council  held  at  Rome,  a.d.  251,  in  the  matter  of 
Novadan,  the  presbyters  and  deacons  outnumbered  the  bishops ;  and 
ifter  the  condemnation  of  Novatian,  its  decrees  were  made  the  sub- 
J^  of  deliberation  in  diocesan  synods. — Euseb.  Hist.  £ccl.  h  vi. 
c*43 ;  compare  Hieron.  £p.  ci.  ed.  Bened.  ad  Evang.  The  presence 
^  of  the  lower  clergy  only,  but  of  the  laity  also,  appears  from  the 
*^  of  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  256,  ap.  Cypr.  p.  229, 
^  Oxon.,  and  Labb.  t.  i.  p.  805,  and  from  those  of  the  council  of 
lUiberis  in  Spain,  a.d.  305,  Labb.  t.  i.  pp.  987-1003.  It  is  evident, 
"Mxreover,  that  they  were  not  present  in  the  character  of  silent 
•pcctators  only.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  the  council  of  Nicaea,  St. 
Athanasius,  who  was  then  only  a  deacon,  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
"•^fclation  of  the  Arian  errors, — Athanas.  Apol.  c.  Arianos.  c.  6  ; 
^  St.  Cyprian  expressly  mentions  the  consent  of  the  laity,  as 
'^^^cssary  for  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed  and  of  schismatics  ;  Cypr. 
^PP*  xxxiv.  lix.  The  general  principle,  that  the  laity  as  well  as 
^  inferior  clergy,  ought  to  be  consulted  in  the  government  of  the 
^**^rch,  is  thus  broadly  asserted  by  St.  Cyprian,  in  a  letter  to  his 
^*]8y : — **  Aid  id  quod  scripserunt  mihi  compresbyteri  nostril  solus 
^^*^ere  nihil  potui  ;  quando  a  primordio  Episcopatus  mei  statuerim, 

'^tl>  SINE  COMSILIO  VESTRO«  ET  SINE  CONSENSU  PLEBIS,  ME  A  PRIVA- 

^^  ftSNTENTiA  OERERE.     Scd  cum  ad  vos  per  Dei  gratiam  venero^ 
^^  de  iis  qua  vel  gesta  sunty  vel  gerenda^  sicut  honor  mutuus  poscit, 
^uuvvn  TRACTABiMUS." — Cypr.  Ep.  xiv. 

**  Agnoseant  atque  intelligant"  says  St.  Cyprian,  "  Episcopo 

^^^i  facto,  et  COLLBGARUM  AC  PLEBIS    TESTIMONIO  ET    JUDIC10  COM- 

^^^ATo,  alium  constitui  nullo  modo  posse.'' — Cypr.  Ep.  xliv. ;  and 
?^li,  "  Plebs  MAXIMS  HABET  poTESTATEM,  vel  eligendt  dignossacer^ 
^,  vel  indignos  recusandi/* — Ibid.  Ep.  Ixvii. 
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sessed  the  confidence  of  the  Church  at  laige.  The 
men  appointed  to  rule  were  those  in  whom  the  QaaA 
had  confidence,  and  therefore  they  were  the  fittest  po^ 
sons  to  represent  her  in  her  councils. 

Such  was  the  original  constitation  of  the  Clinichi 
The  nearer  any  Church  approaches  to  this  prindtife 
pattern,  the  more  stable  and  efficient  will  her  iaBtitBf 
tions  prove ;  and  under  no  circumstances  can  a  d^ 
parture  from  its  principle,  that  of  a  divinely  ordained 
rule  in  the  Church,  to  be  submitted  to  in  love  aoA 
reverence,  be  either  justified,  or  attended  with  a  Viafir 
ing.  And  upon  this  ground,  therefore,  the  constitatiof^ 
of  the  late  convocation,  founded  on  a  balance  of  pow0' 
between  an  upper  house  of  Bishops  and  a  lower  hoQ0^ 
of  presbyters,  is  decidedly  objectionable. 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  Parliament  and  the  C<«*^ 
vocation,  as  being  equally  unfitted  by  their  oonstiti^'^ 
tion  for  the  task  of  Church  reform.  Church  legialafaoi:^^ 
and  Church  government,  the  question  antes,  on  whiH^ 
is  that  task,  the  performance  of  which,  it  is  admitteX^ 
cannot  vnth  safety  be  delayed  any  longer,  to  devidve^ 
What  has  just  been  said,  might  seem  to  indicate  tli9 
Episcopate  as  the  body  to  whom  the  whole  matted 
should  at  once  be  delegated,  with  sufficient  anthorit^ 
from  the  Crown  to  enable  them  to  act  synodioaUy,  woi 
to  give,  with  the  assent  of  the  Crown,  validity  to  their 
decisions.    But  here  again  several  difficulties  tauauBt 
themselves. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  justly  be  doubtedt  whathw 
the  Crown  could,  constitutionally,  abrogate  (lAUk 
would  })e  practically  the  eflfect  of  such  a 
lower  house  of  Convocation,  and  transfer  to 
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house  alone  the  powers  of  the  entire  Convocation,  or 
the  superior  powers  of  a  national  synod. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  very  questionable  whether, 
even  if  there  were  no  objection  to  such  a  course  on 
the  ground  of  constitutional  precedent,  the  Parliament 
would  consent  to  vest  such  a  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bishops;  and  without  the  Parliament  it  is 
clear  that  the  Crown,  according  to  the  present  con- 
stitution of  its  councils,  cannot  act  even  in  a  matter 
over  which,  in  reality,  the  Parliament  ought  not  to 
exercise  or  to  claim  any  control. 

But  even  if  both  these  difficulties  were  removed, 
there  remain  two  objections  of  a  still  more  serious 
nature. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  doubt,  whether  the  mind  of 
the  Church,  clergy  and  laity,  generally,  is  prepared  to 
commit  the  interests  of  the  Church  thus  summarily  to 
the  hands  of  the  Episcopate  as  at  present  constituted  ; 
a  question  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  Into  the  various  reasons  which  might 
be  alleged,  to  account  for  this  exceedingly  painful  feet, 
the  author  desires  to  forbear  from  entering.  It  may 
suffice  to  point  out  the  important  distinction  between 
reverence  for  God's  ordinance  in  the  episcopal  office, 
the  more  cheerfully  yielded  when  the  persons  placed 
in  that  office,  by  whatever  process,  command  by  their 
personal  character  respect,  or  affection,  or  both, — and 
such  a  confidence  in  a  body  of  men  placed  in  that 
office,  as  is  implied  in  their  being  made  the  sole 
arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the  Church,  under  circum- 
stances of  more  than  ordinary  perj>lexity. 
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The  present  holders  of  the  episcopal   office  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  the  ordinary  performinee  of 
the  duties  of  episcopal  admiiuatnition  under  exiitiiig 
circumstances,  and  not  with  a  view  to  their  diaohaigbf 
a  trust  so  weighty  as  that  which  would  devolve  on  the 
Episcopate,  if  it  were  called  upon  to   exercise  dN 
functions  of  a  national  synod.     This  conadentte 
which  alone  would  be  suflicient  to  throw  doubt  upA 
the  qualifications  of  the  preeent  Episcopate,  to  muk^ 
take   single-handed  the  work  of  Church   refbm^  ■ 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  undeniable  &ct  that»  ew 
in  the  absence  of  any  bias  hostile  to  the  Church,  muj 
of  the  individuals  preferred  to  exalted  stations  in  Ad 
Church  owed  their  advancement  to  party  or  ftnulj 
interest ;  that  in  fact  they  were  promoted  for  their  owft 
sakes  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  with* 
view  to  their  personal  enjoyment  of  the  dignity  aD^ 
the  emoluments  attached  to  the  episcopal  office.    ^ 
would  assuredly  be  too  much  to  expect  that  partiB^ 
chosen  upon  such  accounts;  should  be  regarded  by  tli^ 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  with  the  same  degi^ 
of  confidence  as  if  they  had  been  selected  in 
with  the  mind  of  the  Church,  on  account  of  their 
tinguished  fitness  for  the  office  entrusted   to 
charge.    Add  to  this,  the  tendency  already 
to  ^^'  of  the  temporal  power,  to  give  the  prefisranfle 
men  not  likely  to  be  over-sealons  in  the 
the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Chureh,< 
which  has  lately  degenerated  into  a  propeuily  to 

■«'  See  tbove^  pp.  188, 189  '  ' ' 

■  ■■  J 
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out  men  of  at  least  doubtful  soundness, — and  it  must 
be  evident  to  the  commonest  apprehension,  that  the 
Episcopate,  as  at  present  constituted,  cannot  be  regarded 
by  the  Church  at  large  with  that  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  confidence,  without  which  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  embarrassing  questions  arising  out  of 
the  present  situation  of  the  Church,  is  a  moral  impos- 
■biiity.  Indeed,  it  would  scarcely  be  respectful  to  the 
oeeupants  of  the  episcopal  bench  to  suppose  that  they 
vooid,  in  the  fSEu;e  of  objections  at  once  so  obvious  and 
*)  serious,  undertake,  even  if  it  were  proposed  to  them 
by  the  temporal  power,  a  task  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
•y  whether  is  greater,  its  difficulty  or  its  delicacy. 

The   other,   and    equally   serious   objection    before 

alluded  to,  is  the  moral  disqualification  of  the  Crown, 

^  rather  of  those  responsible  organs  through  which 

*lone  the  Crown  can  act,  for  the  exercise  of  the  supre- 

^"^y  in   the   convocation   of  a  national  synod,   the 

direction  of  its  deliberations,  and  the  ratification  of  its 

decrees  in  order  to  make  them  the  law  of  the  Church. 

•Hie  nature  of  this  disqualification  has  been  so  fully 

®^plained  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  that  it  is  unneces- 

^  further  to  enlarge  upon  it  in  this  place.     If  the 

Political  administration  which  represents  the  Crown  is, 

*•  it  has  abundantly  proved  itself  to  be,  incapable  of 

^'^cting  the  current  government  of  the  Church  in  a 

^Uner  conducive   to  her  welfare   and  efficiency,    it 

^'iows  a  fortiori  that  measures   of  Church  reform, 

^^ised  by  that  administration,  even  with  the  unanimous 

^^currence  of  the  Episcopate,  never  would  or  could 

^  acquiesced  in  with  confidence  by  the  Church,  but 


derision  of  I'avlijiiiionl 
vdcation  is  l>ot!i  iin]>r; 
Ejiiscopatc  is  not  in  a 
the  Crown  is  disqualit 
supremacy. 

And  is  the  case  of  I 
less?  Far  from  it.  1 
suggests  the  only  met 
from  the  unjust  aud  p< 
placed ;  and  will,  it  is  i 
if  not  compel,  its  adoptii 

The  primary  cause  o 
stances  by  which  this  re 
is  chargeable  upon  the  c 
of  the  Royal  Supremacy 
whole  of  the  historical 
preceding  chapters,  and 
times,  and  to  the  causes 
tion  necessary,  it  will  b 
fitet,  that  the  noo-perfn 
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stitution  in  their  place  of  the  State  convocation, 
assembled  for  purposes  of  taxation;  and  that  this 
again  led  to  the  suppression  of  all  synodical  action  in 
the  Church  by  the  rojal  power.  The  Crown,  by  the 
use  which  it  has  made  of  the  supremacy,  is  mainly  and 
primarily  responsible  for  the  mischief  that  has  ensued ; 
and  to  the  Crown,  therefore,  to  a  more  salutary  exer- 
cise of  its  supremacy,  the  necessity  and  the  justice  of 
the  case  alike  compel  the  Church  to  look  for  a 
remedy. 

But  it  is  to  the  Crown,  to  the  royal  power  itself, 
united  with  the  Church  by  the  bond  of  a  common 
faith,  not  to  a  political  ministry,  which  is  precluded 
officially  from  having  any  faith,  that  the  Church  so 
looks  and  must  look.  And,  therefore,  the  first  step  to 
be  taken,  is  to  disengage  the  Crown  from  the  control 
of  its  political  ministry,  so  fer  as  the  exercise  of  its 
supremacy  over  the  Church  is  concerned.  This  can- 
not, of  course,  be  effected  without  the  concurrence 
both  of  the  political  ministry  and  of  the  Parliament ; 
but  as  far  as  this  co-operation  is  either  required  or 
admissible,  it  extends  no  further  than  an  act  of  common 
justice,  which  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  British 
ministry  would  dare  to  oppose,  if  the  claim  of  the 
Church  to  this  measure  of  relief  were  strenuously 
asserted,  and  which  the  British  Parliament  never  could 
refuse  to  sanction.  After  the  principles  of  religious 
toleration  have  been  carried  to  such  a  length,  as  not 
only  to  secure  to  religionists  of  every  description  the 
most  perfect  freedom  in  the  organization  and  govern- 
ment of  the  bodies  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 


doni  of  nr<rani;4itijr  ;, 
iier  own   [irtiiciiiles; 
sistency,  in  the  mid 
every,  the  slightest, 
the  most  inBignifican 
leave  unredressed  the 
of  the  most  important 
fore  it  may  be  confide 
be  pleaded  on  the  simj 
it  will  meet  with  consi 
tion  of  the  Church  will 
The  case  so  to  be 
Church  has  not  only,  Ij 
in  the  land,  distinctive 
is  entitled  to  hold,  and 
of  her  principles,  that  i 
is  a  member  of  the  Chui 
ecclesiastical  estate, — i 
over  the  Church, — bel< 
the  SnvA-"!— 
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and  to  exercise  the  chief  government  or  supremacy, 
so  deferred  by  the  Church  to  the  royal  power  as  to 
God's  ordinance.     But  the  Sovereign  and  the  Church 
bave  a  right  to  ask  of  the  nation  at  large,  represented 
in  Parliament,  a  recognition  of  this  their  common  and 
ledprocal  right;  to  ask,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of 
muversal  toleration,  that  the  Church  shall  be  allowed 
to  govern  herself  and  legislate  for  herself,  according 
to  her  own   principles,   under   the   royal   supremacy, 
without  let  or  hindrance;    and  also,  that  the  Sove- 
reign shall  be  allowed,   without  any   interference  on 
the  part  of  the  political  advisers  of  the  Crown,  or  of 
the  Parliament,  to  exercise  such  supremacy  over  the 
Church. 

This  point  being  conceded  in  the  abstract,  the  next 
point  for  consideration  is,  how  this  abstract  right  of 
'^oth  the  Sovereign  and  the  Church  may  be  brought 
ifito  actual  operation,   consistently   with   the   general 
pnnciples  of  the  civil  constitution,  and  with  the  rela- 
tions already  existing  between  the  Church   and    the 
^te.    Here  little  difficulty  can  arise.     Nothing  more 
^  ''equired  than  an  Act  of  Parliament,  empowering  the 
^^m  to  nominate,  independently  of  the  political  admi- 
^^'•t'ation,  a  privy  council  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
^'lo^  business  it  shall  be,  to  advise  the  Crown  in  the 
^^^txsise  of  the  royal  supremacy  in  convoking  Church 
'J^Qds,  in  directing  their  action,  and  sanctioning  their 
^^^inees;  and  in  administering  the  Church  patronage 
^^  Present  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  political  advisers 
the  Crown :  such  council  to  consist  only  of  commu- 
^^^^•nt  members  of  the  Church ;  to  include,  if  any,  at 

N 


especially  of  tlic  o] 
council,    and    the    \ 
cumposed,  might  ii 
with  a  due  regard  I 
by  the  Act  of  Parlia 
ing  its  original  com[ 
lative  power  of  the 
called  into  action  hy 

If  it  be  objected  t 
which  there  is  no  pi 
so  far  from  this  bein 
precedents,  both  thos 
recent  date,  are  all  in 
Church  patronage  has, 
far  less  necessity  for 
been  vested  in  the  Ii 
council  or  commissio 
excluding  the  influen 
the  Crown,  has  alreadj 
the   occasions   on  whi 
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which  every  reader  of  the  history  of  our  Church  is 
fiuniliar.  Again,  in  more  modem  times,  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Education,  and 
•till  more  the  appointment  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
ttiffiion  for  the  re-appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
^enoes,  are  instances  of  the  delegation  of  the  powers 
of  the  Crown  to  councils  or  commissions  specially  con- 
ttituted  for  special  objects.  The  proposal,  therefore,  to 
Mable  the  Sovereign  to  constitute  an  Ecclesiastical 
Privy  Council,  distinct  from  the  political  Privy  Council, 
IB  not  so  much  a  novelty  as  an  adaptation  of  a  principle 
tlready  recognized  and  frequently  acted  upon,  to  the 
peculiar  exigencies  of  a  position  which  is  itself  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  this  country,  namely,  the 
iidministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  by  officers 
of  State,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  changes  in 
^  constitution  of  the  State,  are  necessarily  indifferent 
to  her  welfare,  and  hostile  to  her  principles. 

The  act  of  the  civil  legislature  enabling  the  Sove- 

'^Igu  to  organize  a  competent  ecclesiastical  legislature 

^'thin  the  Church  herself,  might  either  at  once  include 

^  absolute  power  for  future  Church  legislation  with 

'^Uri  to  the  temporal  property  of  the  Church,  subject 

^  course  to  the  general  laws  of  the  land  affecting 

P'^perty;  or  it  might  be  accompanied  by  a  reserva- 

**Oi|^  binding  the  Church  for  the  present  to  the  exist- 

^S"  statutory  provisions  with  regard  to  the  administra- 

^^ti  of  jDhurch  property,  so  as  to  render  any  alterations 

^  that  administration  hereafter  to  be  proposed,  subject 

^  the  special  sanction  of  Parliament.     Such  a  reserva- 

^^n,  however,  if  made  at  all,  should  only  apply  to 

n2 
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existing  Church  property,  and  should  not  be  suflewi 
to  extend  to  any  property  of  which  the  CTiurch  ra\^ 
hereafter  become  possessed  by  the  liberality  of  hfi 
own  members,  which  ought  to  be  left  as  absolatd: 
under  her  control,  as  the  funds  raised  by  other  K 
ligious  bodies  are  left  to  their  control.  Lastly,  tb 
concession  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  guarded  by- 
provision,  to  the  effect  that  whatever  laws  and  regl 
lations  the  Church  may  make  for  herself,  shall  ll 
binding  only  upon  those  who  willingly  place  themselfl 
under  her  authority,  and  for  so  long  only  as  they  shi 
continue  to  be  her  members;  as  also,  that  they  sin 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  civil  status  even  i 
her  members,  but  be  entirely  confined  to  spiriui 
matters,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  tl 
affairs  of  the  Church ;  reserving  withal  to  the  Parti 
ment  the  power  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  acts  of  tl 
ecclesiastical  government  and  legislature,  if  the  sail 
shall  involve  any  encroachment  upon  the  civil  li 
political  laws  of  the  land,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  royal  supremacy  being  thus  emancipated  fr* 
the  bondage  of  the  political  administration,  might  tin 
be  brought  to  bear,  with  the  same  freedom  as  it  J 
in  former  times,  upon  the  promotion  of  the  welfl 
of  the  Church, — in  the  first  instance  by  appoinli 
an  Ecclesiastical  Privy  Council,  by  whose  advice  I 
Crown  would  act  as  the  head  of  the  Church;  < 
condly,  by  taking  counsel  with  the  Bishops  .of  i 
Church,  and  such  other  of  the  clergy  as  tlie  Cnn 
by  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  might  see  fit  J 
Consult,  in  the    preparation   <rf  the    mgwiniiea  to  | 
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introduced;  and  thirdly,  by  organizing  throughout 
the  different  dioceses,  through  the  medium  of  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  authorities;  a  system  of  Church 
representation,  giving  a  voice,  not  to  the  clergy  only, 
but  also  to  the  communicant'*"  lay  members  of  the 
Church ;  and  thereby  affording  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  her  people, 
and  of  preparing  the  measures  to  be  proposed  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Church  by  her  representative  voice, 
with  such  mature  deliberation  as  to  secure  for  them  a 
willing  acceptance  on  the  part  of  all  her  members. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected,  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
invest  the  Crown  with  so  large  a  discretionary  power 
as  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
restoration  of  the  synodal  life  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  reforms  consequent  upon  it.  But  whatever 
inconvenience  or  danger  such  a  course  may  be  supposed 
to  involve,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  help  for  it; 
because  without  the  Crown  the  work  of  Church  reform 
cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  taken  in  hand ;  and 
the  Crown,  as  at  present  circumstanced,  cannot  act 
without  such  power.  Besides,  the  power  here  pro- 
posed  to   be   given   to   the  Crown   is,   in    fact,   not 


"•  The  necessity  of  restricting  the  exercise  of  any  power  or  con- 
trol over  the  government  and  legislation  of  the  Church  to  her 
communicant  members,  (not  to  such  as  might  communicate  for  the 
nonce,  but  to  such  as  have  been  regular  communicants  for  two  or 
three  years  past,)  is  obvious.  Those  who  live  in  habitual  neglect  of 
the  sacrament  of  Church  communion,  and  are  members  of  the  Church 
only  in  name,  can  have  no  right  to  take  a  share  in  her  spiritual 
administration,  a  trust  for  which  they  are,  by  that  very  fact, 
manifestly  disqualified. 
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power  for  restoring  to  the  Church  her  ancient  consti- 
tutional action.  To  acquiesce  in  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  supremacy  for  the  suffocation  of  the  Church's  life, 
and  to  object  to  it  for  its  re-animation,  is  indeed  **  to 
strain  at  a  gnat,"  after  "  swallowing  a  camel." 

To  enter  into  any  suggestions  respecting  the  mea- 
sures of  reform  to  be  introduced  into  the  Church,  after 
the  restoration  of  her  own  representative  system,  and 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  over  her,  to  a  free  and 
energetic  action,  would,  even  if  it  were  not  premature, 
unnecessarily  lengthen  the  present  inquiry,  which  has 
already  extended  considerably  beyond  the  limits  origi- 
nally contemplated.  There  is  one  topic,  however,  out 
of  many  ^*^,  which  the  very  mention  of  the  term  Church 
reform  brings  before  the  mind,  which  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  main  subject  of  these  pages,  that 
a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  it  will  form  the  most 
appropriate  conclusion  to  the  entire  treatise. 

***  Some  of  these  were  touched  upon  in  the  pamphlet,  which  in 
the  attempt  to  prepare  a  second  Edition  of  it,  has  grown  into  the 
present  Volume.  Although,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  tlie  text,  these 
topics  have  been  excluded,  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  principal 
points  to  which  a  competent  Churcli  legislation  will  have  to  direct 
its  attention,  may  not  be  unwelcome  or  inappropriate.  They  are, 
first  and  foremost,  a  complete  revision  of  the  Ecclesiastical  law, 
such  as  was  contemplated  at  the  Reformation;  the  restoration  of 
that  "  godly  discipline,'*  the  want  of  which  the  Commination  Service 
annually  recalls ;  the  revival  of  the  Diaconate,  as  a  distinct  order ; 
an  authoritative  settlement  of  disputed  questions  both  of  doctrine 
and  of  practice ;  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy ;  and  protection  of  the 
Offices  of  the  Church,  especially  of  her  Burial  Office,  from  profana- 
tion, by  their  compulsory  use  in  the  case  of  persons  who  do  not  even 
profess  to  be  members  of  the  Church,  but  make  a  boast  of  their 
separation  from  her. 
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would  have  reduced  it  to  about  one  half;  be  actually  did 
reduce  it  to  from  160,000  to  170,000.  By  the  census 
of  1841  it  appears,  that  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  then  amounted  to  16,035,804;  that  is,  nearly 
four  times  the  population  of  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  census  alluded  to  was  taken :  and  yet 
the  Episcopate  has  not  been  increased  by  a  single  mem- 
ber, until  last  year,  when  the  creation  of  one  new  see 
was  accomplished  with  extreme  difficulty.  The  scenes 
to  which  the  proposal  for  conceding  to  the  National 
Church  even  this  small  boon,  gave  rise  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which,  if  humiliating  to  the  Church,  were 
no  less  discreditable  to  the  assembly  in  which  they 
were  suffered  to  take  place,  afforded  the  most  conclusive 
evidence,  that  if  the  Church  is  to  depend  for  the 
remedial  measures  which  the  exigency  of  the  times  so 
urgently  requires,  upon  parliamentary  legislation,  her 
case  is  altogether  hopeless.  Nor  is  the  factious  oppo- 
sition that  was  offered  to  the  creation  of  the  see  of 
Manchester  the  only  indication  which  the  civil  legislar 
ture  has  given  that  its  temper  and  disposition  towards 
the  Church  is  one  of  undisguised  hostility.  Witness 
the  wholesale  suppression  of  bishoprics  in  Ireland, 
where  an  efficient  Episcopate  is,  if  possible,  more 
urgently  required  than  even  in  this  country ;  witness 
the  contemplated  consolidation  of  the  sees  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor,  which  was  hardly  prevented  by  the 
most  determined  and  persevering  manifestations  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  ;  witness  the  kindred  measure 
of  consolidation  which  was  actually  carried  into  effect, 
when  upon  the  erection  of  the  new  See  of  Ripon, 
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wbicli  had  become  a  matter  of  urgmt  neeoMity,  the 

See  of  Bristol  wag  sacrificed  and  the  aeeond  Ay  if  Ai 

luDgdom  deprived  of  its  chief  pattor;  and  Aatdttiilh 

its  population  conaiderablj  CEZoeedi  '**  « 

sidered  by  King  Heor^  VUL  aa  the  laigmt  i 

souls  that  oaght  to  be  pat  under  the  dwige  of  M  | 

bishop.     The  average  nnmbor  of  ■ooli  at  f 

mitted  to  the  oversight  of  (hw  Biah<9  n  nearij  600^)  j 

and  as  there  are  several  dioeeieB  in  irhieh  the  i 

is  not  nearly  so  larg^  there  are  othen  m  irtnth  K  1 

greatly  exceeds  that  average ;  the  popnlatian  of  mM>  I 

being  above  two  millions^  ct  ten  timee  the  onmbtt  ft  1 

soals  which  Henry  VIIL  thought  to  exeeHV^  Ihatb*  ] 

contemplated  doubling  the  Epiwopate  **.     In  order  **  ^ 

bring  the  amount  of  ejnscfipal  re^Kinaibili^  within  (I 

limits  to  which  Henry  VIIL  aotnallj  ledneed  it,  ti 

nomber  of  BiBho|w  ought  to  be  9^  initead  of  27;  ■ 

in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  vhibh  ha  ea 

templated,  160  woold  bereqniied. 

And  what  are  the  gronnda  upon  wfaiob  ae  j 
a  neglect  of  so  evident  a  duty,  ai  that  vi  k 
the  Episcopate  in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  d»?- 


"*  The  city  of  Btiitol  and  the  parishes  of  CHflon  and  Bcdmtniltfr 
which  adjoin  it,  contained,  id  1841,  1-16,640  inhabitanU,  for  trhoM 
■ptritual  trauU  tiwre  are  36  dmrches,  with  46  clergymen. 

'^  There  are  case*  where  one  town  or  parish,  or  two  adJMmiig 
pariihei,  are  more  than  raffldent  for  the  chai^  of  one  Bisbflp, 
according  to  the  calculslimi  at  Henry  VIII. ;  ex.  gr.  AlawcdbUT; 
and  Hudderafield,  pop.  109,578  ;  Walton-on-tlie-HiU  and  Uvef 
pool,  pop.  155,744;  Aahton  and  Birmingham,  pop.  22&,MI; 
Kmall  and  Leedi,  pop.  367.78S  :  and  Manchrster,  pop.  4QI,977. 
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First,  the  want  of  funds.  The  plea  of  that  want  in 
the  wealthiest  country  of  the  world,  making  no  small 
profession  of  religion,  is  a  national  disgrace,  the  shame- 
less confession  of  a  great  national  sin.  But  it  is  not 
&ir  to  draw  inferences  from  the  scantiness  of  pecuniary 
npport,  at  a  time  when  every  active  effort  in  the 
lenrice  of  the  Church  meets  with  obstruction  and  dis- 
^OQiBgement,  as  to  the  liberality  which  her  members 
>Ul  evince,  when  they  shall  see  new  life  infused  into 
^  system,  and  a  way  opened  for  making  her  in 
*Bality  what  she  is  in  theory.  "  The  labourer  is  worthy 
<^ius  hire;"  and  a  master  who  refuses  to  increase  the 
*!Bge6  of  his  servants^  while  he  has  reason  to  complain 
^^  his  establishment  is  badly  conducted,  may  after 
^^  not  prove  illiberal,  if  he  finds  that  a  spirit  of  order 
^4  activity  has  succeeded  to  sloth  and  confusion.  It 
'^  tiot  credible,  that  if  an  Episcopate  adequate  to  the 
^Hts  of  the  population  were  provided,  the  towns  and 
^^^tricts  which  require  such  a  provision,  some  of  which 
^^  the  richest  marts  of  our  national  commerce  and 
*^du8try,  would  not  come  forward  with  the  means  of 
^pporting  a  chief  pastor  of  the  Church. 

Besides,  there  are  means  in  existence  which  might 
^  applied  to  this  purpose.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
Orpins  revenues  which  by  proper  management  might 
be  secured  through  the  operation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  there  are  in  the  different  dioceses  more 
than  one  hundred  livings  of  the  annual  value  of  £1000 
and  upwards,  in  public  patronage.  However  objection- 
able may  be  the  annexation  of  important  livings  to 
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distant  sees,  or  to  ttees  uhoee  occupants  are  oecmnri|f 
precluded  from  the  possibility  of  attending  to  iBf 
parochial  charge,  do  such  exception  could  be  I^c(^ 
against  the  plan  of  making  such  livings  available  M 
the  support  of  Bishops  who  should  not  be  peers  ^ 
Parliament,  burdened  with  the  charge  of  overgnnM 
dioceses,  but  pa^tois  of  the  episcopal  order,  exercin 
their  spiritual  functions,  like  the  Bishops  of  the  prinl 
live  Church,  within  narrow  territorial  limits,  whoil 
influence  would  be  materially  promoted  by  their  bd^j 
patterns  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  efficient  parochi| 
administration.  Nor  would  the  parishes  thus  couveittj 
into  centres  of  diocesan  government,  be  in  any  soil 
losers  by  this  arrangement;  on  the  contrary,  they,  M 
would  be  materially  benefited,  and  their  spiritual  wall 
provided  for  as  satisfactorily,  to  say  the  least  of  it,J 
under  the  present  system  of  disposing  of  such  preS 
meots. 

Another  objeetaon  not  un&equently  urged  agaii 
large  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  is  the  supposed  inj^ 
which  the  dignity  of  the  existing  Episcopate  mid 
suffer  from  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  tin 
invested  with  the  episcopal  office ;  and  especially  I 
danger  which  might  arise  to  the  seats  of  the  Bishoi 
the  House  of  Peers,  from  an  increase  of  the  Episcoi 
which  could  not  find  admission  there,  and  would 
blish  the  precedent  of  English  Bishops  not  being  li 
of  Parliament.     Considering  the  increase  that  is 
stantly  taking  place  in   the  temporal  peerage,  the 
jection  to  an  increase  of  the  spiritual  jieeragc  is,  ii 
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constitutional  point  of  view  less  well  founded  than  it 
appears  to  be  at  first  sight  *^^     At  the  same  time,  the 
coDdition  attached  to  the  creation  of  the  new  see  of 
Manchester  has  made  it  evident,  that  if  the  Church 
wishes  to  increase  her  Episcopate,  she  must  consent  to 
do  it  on   the   understanding  that  all  the  additional 
Bishops  will  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
Nor  is  this  in  reality  to  be  regretted.     Whether  the 
expedient  resorted   to   in   the  case   of  that  solitary 
idditioQ,  that  of  excluding  the  junior  Bishop,  would  be 
equally  suitable  in  the  event  of  an  increase  of  the  Epis- 
copate such  as  that  here  contemplated,  may  admit  of 
*  doubt     A  much  better  arrangement  might  probably 
^  effected,  by  providing  that  the  general   body   of 
Bishops, — supposing  their  number  to  amount  to  160, 
"Should  be  chosen  band  fide^  either  by  the  clergy,  or 
V  the  clergy  and  laity  of  their  respective  dioceses, 
^th  the  concurrence  of  the  Bishops  of  the  adjoining 
^^eses ;  and  that  the  Crown,  acting  by  the  ecclesias- 
^cal  privy  council,  should  have  the  absolute  nomina- 
^^^  to  all  those  sees  to  which  peerages  are  attached. 
^Uie  or  all  of  these  might  be  converted  into  Arch- 
^^^boprics,  exercising  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  number 
^  dioceses  and  churches,  subject  to  the  metropolitan 
^Hsdiction  of  the  Primate.     If,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
^boice    of    the  Crown    in   appointing   to   the   Arch- 
bbhoprics  or   Bishoprics   with   peerages   annexed   to 
them,  were  limited  to  those  whom  the  confidence  of 

"'  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  tlie  spiritual  peers  constituted  nearly 
one-third,  at  the  Revolution  in  1688,  one-ninth,  and  now  they  con- 
ttitute  about  one-fifteenth,  of  the  entire  peerage  of  England. 
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the  Church  had  already  raised  to  the  tpiriiuai  oidei  of 
the  Episcopate,  not  onl/  the  mockery  of  an  eleotkifaf 
congS  tPelire  and  letter  murive  might  be  got  nd  4, 
bat  there  would  be  do  pretext  left  for  tbe  MMrfNt 
BO  frequently  advanced  to  tbe  iqjniy  <tf  the  CkdA; 
that  Bishops  are  made,  not  1^  tiie  Chnrdi  but  I^tb 
temporal  power.     Under  the  anangement  loggaMi 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  EpiMopate  would  be  pk 
served  free  from  the  suaiHcion  of  court  &Tonr,  nd  tta 
Crown  would  exercise  the  rig^tg  belonging  to  it  m  At 
temporal  patron  of  sees  endowed  witb  peengfli,ii* 
manner  more  direct,  and  mise  oonnttent  with  iti  «■■ 
dignity  and  with  that  of  tbe  Choreb.    And  wlft  ■ 
Episcopate  thus  freed  from  the  alloy  of  seenlarity 
which  the  Episcopate  as  now  oonstitDted 
labours,  there  would  be  a  reasonable  prospeot  ntwMitg  1 
tbe  spiritual  powers  of  the  'EpmoapBie  bron^t  to  hiV  j 
effectually  upon  the  spiritoal  wel&ra  of  the  Ofaonh^ 
and  upon  the  spiritual  work  whioh  lie%  at  fveMBtto* 
great  measure  unperformed,  before  her. 

There  are  three  points,  more  eqwdaUy,  in  ngmi19 
which  the  insuffident  nnmbor  ai  the  Epiaoefiia  19 
directly  and  painfiiUy  detrimoitel  to  the  spiritual  iin-j 
terests  of  the  Church  as  a  body,  and  of  her  membeqd 
individually.  The  first  of  these  is  the  want  of  apprefl 
hension  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  of  the  nature^  tbe 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  ministerial  oiBoe. 
I^  instead  of  tbe  present  ayrtem,  undor  which  each 
Bishop  ordains  at  onoe  a  laige  number  of  men,  vho 
are  sent  out  with  lioenses  in  Uuir  pockets  to  serve  in 
oongr^iations  to  wbidi  tb^  are  often  total  stmngenb 
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the  moderate  size  of  the  diocese  made  it  possible  for  the 
Bishop,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  himself  personally 
acquainted  with  the  candidates,  who  might  be  usefully 
employed  for  a  season,  during  their  preparation  for 
boly  orders,  under  the  Bishop's  eye ;  and  after  that  to 
aidain  the  ministers  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  pre- 
tence of  the  congregation,  where  they  are  to  serve ; — 
if  instead  of  sending  a  ""  mandate  to  induct,"  in  the 
C88e  of  a  minister  already  ordained  being  appointed  to 
&  new  charge,  the  Bishop  were  in  person  to  introduce 
the  minister  to  his  flock ; — ^if  this  were  done  in  all  sim- 
plicity, without  ostentation  or  display  of  any  kind,  but 
^th  prayer  and  exhortation,  in  how  much  more  profit- 
Me  a  manner  would  many  a  ministerial  career  be 
cemmenced ;  how  much  ignorance  might  be  prevented 
^  dispelled ;  how  much  cordial  co-operation  secured, 
'Miead  of  the  opposition  which  in  the  present  state  of 
^gs  a  minister  has  often  to  encounter,  before  he  has 
^  time  personally  to  know,  or  to  become  known  to, 
^  aock ! 

Again,  on  the  important  subject  of  Confirmation, 
^^  different  would  be  the  condition  of  our  Church,  if 
^^^ciently  numerous  Episcopate  rendered  it  possible 
^hat  holy  rite  to  be  ministered  with  all  the  solem- 
•y  which  it  deserves!  What  a  painful  sight  is  a 
^^^firmation  now,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts,  both  of 
^  Bishop  and  of  the  clergy,  to  make  it  what  it  ought 
^  be !  The  body  of  the  church  crowded  with  young 
^ple,  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
^mnd, — the  galleries  filled,  not  with  devout  worship- 
pen,  but  with  spectators,  as  for  a  show ;  the  candidates 
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marshalled  up  by  an  apjfflritor.  witli  paper  certificstei 
in  their  liands.  before  the  Biahop,  who  is  au  entire 
stranger  to  tliein ;  kneeling  for  a  few  moments,  feeling 
the  touch  of  his  hand  pass  over  them  in  the  process  of 
wholesale  confirmation ;  and  then  marshalled  back 
again  hy  the  same  apparitor  to  their  pews,  there  to 
wait  till  scores  upon  scores  have  been  so  marshalled 
and  confirmed  !  Instead  of  which,  if  there  were  a  sof- 
licient  number  of  Bishops,  Confirmations  might  be  held 
annually  or  biennially  in  every  church  ;  the  young  of 
each  congregation  might  be  called  upon,  before  their 
parents  and  friends,  and  before  the  whole  congregation, 
assembled,  not  for  a  show,  but  for  a  solemn  act  of  wor- 
ship, to  render  some  account  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
instruction  they  had  received ;  they  might  then  be 
solemnly  consecrated  to  Christ  one  by  one,  with  all  the 
decent  tranquillity  prevailing  in  a  devout  congregaliitfi 
on  an  occasion  so  singularly  touching,  and  be  charged 
by  the  Bishop  to  give  proof  hereafter,  by  their  conve^ 
sation,  and  by  their  diligent  attention  upon  God's  worA 
and  upon  his  holy  sacrament,  of  the  reality  of  the  pro- 
fession they  had  now  so  publicly  made  before  all  their 
neighbours,  their  relations,  and  friends.  And  can  it  be 
doubted,  that  such  a  Confirmation  woold  have  upon 
tlie  minds  of  the  jKirties  confirmed,  and  upon  the  whole 
congregation,  a  very  different  effect  from  that  which 
can  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  present  mode  of 
administering  that  ordinance  ? 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  Churcbi 
— not  the  discipline  which  issues  from  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, but  the  discipline  of  love,  of  personal  iadu&iC£ 
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nple,  of  frequent  intercourse,  of  friendly  counsel 
;herlj  admonition, — the  healing,  the  strength- 
Bcipline,  which,  if  it  existed,  would  render  the 
sdpline  for  the  most  part  unnecessary, — the 
e  of  which  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy 
o  have  the  benefit;  what  an  immeasurable 
of  good  could  a  Bishop  effect  in  a  charge  not 
ig  the  bounds  of  his  power!  Gathering  his 
iround  him  from  time  to  time,  for  common 
for  eucharistic  communion,  and  joint  medita- 
r  familiar  conference  on  the  duties  and  the 
es  of  their  holy  office,  he  might  unite  them 

as  one  man ;  he  might  obviate  or  soften  the 
rstandings  and  jealousies  which  are  now  unfor- 

as  common  as  they  are  disgraceful ;  he  might 
that  wretched  state  of  isolation,  which  is  so 
lestructive  of  ministerial  zeal  and  energy, 
an  interest  in  the  labours  and  the  difficulties 

individual  clergyman  under  his  charge,  he 
id  him  with  his  counsel  and  with  his  coun- 
in  cases  of  misunderstanding  between  the 
in  and  his  people,  he  might  interpose  as  a 
iker,  admonish  the  wavering,  and  by  fatherly 
on  correct  the  unruly ;  and  by  such  means  he 
oth  himself  be  instrumental  in  saving  many 
i  make  the  ministry  of  his  clergy  more  fruitful 
possibly  can  be,  when  it  stands,  as  it  does 
Qti  uncheered,  unsupported,  it  may  be  mis- 
ted and  misjudged,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
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Church  has  been  standing  still.  But  there  is  between 
the  Church  and  the  world  this  difference,  that  the 
world  is  constantly  inventing  new  principles,  and  strik- 
ing out  new  paths,  in  the  course  of  its  progress; 
whereas  the  true  and  only  safe  progress  of  the  Church 
consists  in  the  revival  of  her  ancient,  her  eternal 
principles,  and  in  a  return  to  the  good  old  paths. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  revival,  and  to  open  the 
way  for  this  return,  the  shackles  must  be  removed,  with 
which  the  Church  has  long  been  loaded  by  the  temporal 
power,  and  which  have  become  more  and  more  oppres- 
sive, as  the  temporal  power  itself  has  assumed  a  cha- 
racter more  and  more  heterogeneal  to  that  of  the 
Church.  That  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  which  has  no  claim  to  the  Church's  alle- 
giance, the  democratic  element, — that  element  which 
has  no  fellowship  of  faith  with  the  Church,  the  latitudi- 
narian  element, — must  retire  from  all  interference  with 
the  government  of  the  Church,  and  leave  that  portion 
of  the  functions  of  the  temporal  power  to  be  exercised 
apart  by  the  Sovereign,  in  whom  the  Church  recognizes 
God's  ordinance,  and  who  acknowledges  the  Church  as 
"  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth." 

To  effect  this  with  the  least  possible  violence  to 
existing  institutions,  without  running  into  the  Scylla  of 
collision,  in  the  attempt  to  escape  from  the  Charybdis 
of  confusion,  is  the  great  problem  which  British  states- 
manship is  called  upon  to  solve,  in  order  to  disencumber 
the  political  government  from  the  embarrassments  of  a 
task  for  which  it  is  disqualified,  and  to  restore  to  the 
possession  and  the  free  exercise  of  her  ancient  and 
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inalienable  rights,  the  only  religious  body  in  the  land 
which  does  not  share  in  the  common  freedom, — the 
Church  of  England,  that  pure  and  apostolic  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ. 


TH£   END. 
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My  Lord, 
^^H  high  office,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
"^tish  Empire,  ffives  you  a  lust  claim  on  the  sympa- 
f  Of  e4  paSo,  Ld  the  p»ye«  of  eveTl 
''B  Christian.  The  responsibility,  heavy  at  all 
les,  is  now  greater  than  ever.  Our  country  has 
^  crushed  under  a  sore  visitation  of  God's 
ihty  hand.  Famine  and  pestilence  have  swept 
^y  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the  attempt  to 
cue  miUions  more  from  perishing  has  threatened 
Bwallow  up  the  resources  of  the  state.  Com- 
^ce  has  received  a  shock  of  almost  unequalled 
'erity,  and  all  classes  are  suffering  with  the 
^cts  of  the  blow.  At  such  a  time,  even  the  un- 
^idable  cares  of  your  office  would  seem,  to  most 
tids,  intolerably  oppressive,  and  they  would 
ink  from  increasing  the  burden  by  any  act  of 
iir  own.  Whatever  constitutional  changes  they 
ght  desire  to  accomplish,  they  would  fear  to 
titure  on  new  experiments,  until  the  danger  was 
ly  averted,  and  the  severity  of  the  judgment  had 
larely  passed  away. 
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Your  course,  my  Lord,  has  been  di£ferc 
Wliether  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  or  sc 
earlier  pledge,  you  have  chosen  the  crisis  of  natit 
distress  to  moot  another  question,  which  affects 
vciy  foundations  of  the  whole  state.  You  1 
stepped  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  minisfa 
dignity  and  reserve,  that  you  might  lend  ] 
whole  influence,  as  Premier,  to  force  the  admis 
of  Jews  into  our  Parliament.  You  select 
moment  when  God  has  smitten  us  most  seve 
and  is  still  smiting  us,  to  proclaim  j'^our  coi 
tion,  that  faith  in  Christ  is  superfluous  f 
British  legislator.  So  clear  is  this  doctrine  in 
eyes,  that  you  single  it  out,  at  such  a  time 
national  inculcation,  and  stake  your  credit  and 
sistency,  as  the  head  of  government,  on  its  pnu 
triumph. 

The  last  relic  of  religious  bigotry,  you  infbm 
must  now  be  swept  away.  No  civil  distin< 
must  henceforward  attach  to  any  religious  figdt 
practice  whatever.  It  is  not  enough  to  rever» 
precedents  of  our  own  national  history,  and  tc 
a  vast  experiment  in  the  hour  of  public  calan 
unless  the  Premier  seats  himself  on  the  crest  ol 
wave,  which  is  to  beat  down  the  last  barrit 
our  Christian  constitution. 

There  are  very  many  Christians,  my  Lord, 
deplore  the  step  you  have  taken.      They  o 
strongly  to  the  measure  itself,  and  they  also  di 
the  mode  of  its  introduction.     The  Prime  Mil 


of  a  great  empire  ought  not,  they  think,  to  make 
himself  a  party  in  the  popular  abrogation  of  its 
Amdamental  laws  before  their  actual  repeal.  The 
principle  which  you  reject  and  denounce,  they  be- 
lieve to  be  an  eternal  truth ;  and  what  you  account 
the  climax  of  liberal  policy,  is  in  their  eyes  only  a 
fatal  delusion.  Suffer  me,  as  one  of  this  large 
class,  who  object  to  the  measure  on  religious 
grounds,  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  for 
our  judgment.  After  all  the  pleas  advanced  in  its 
favour,  in  the  recent  debate,  the  principle  on  which 
that  judgment  rests  continues  unaltered  and  im- 
pregnable, and  there  are  some  aspects  of  it  which 
we  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  clearly  exhibited 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  We  desire  to  pay 
all  respect  to  the  motives  and  character  of  those 
statesmen  who  advocate  the  change ;  but  there  is 
a  higher  reverence  due  to  Christ,  the  only  Ruler  of 
princes,  to  whom  kings  and  statesmen  and  parlia- 
ments owe  perpetual  allegiance.  His  name,  my 
Lord,  is  above  every  name  in  earth  or  heaven. 
No  sincerity  of  conviction,  no  gentleness  of  lan- 
guage, can  disguise  the  evil,  if  modem  statesmen 
shall  fling  it  away,  as  a  worthless  and  unmeaning 
incumbrance,  from  the  time-honoured  institutions 
of  our  land. 

We  are  aware  that  the  advocates  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Jews  to  the  British  Parliament  have  several 
plausible  reasons  to  allege  in  behalf  of  their  own 
views.     A  great  number  of  our  most  popular  states- 
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men,  and  even  many  Christians  of  sincere  piety, 
may  be  found  advocating  the  proposed  change. 
The  circumstances  of  your  own  election  speak 
loudly,  and  shew  that  a  strong  current  has  now- 
set  in,  among  large  classes  of  om*  countrymen, 
in  favour  of  the  measure.  And  indeed,  if  mere 
feeling  were  to  be  our  guide,  many  who  are 
most  earnest  and  hearty  in  their  protest,  would 
be  found  more  strenuous  for  the  removal  of  the 
Jewish  disabilities,  than  nine  tenths  of  those  who 
are  now  advocates  of  the  change.  My  object  will 
be  to  examine  the  chief  of  those  reasons,  which 
have  been  advanced,  by  diflferent  parties,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  your  Lordship's 
measure ;  and  then  to  state,  simply  and  plainly, 
the  fatal  objections  to  which  it  is  really  exposed. 

There  are,  first,  a  large  class  of  liberal  states- 
men and  their  disciples,  who  hold  the  maxim  that 
religious  truth  is  too  obscure  and  uncertain,  to  be 
allowed  any  place  among  the  institutions  of  the 
land.  Even  the  seraph  before  the  throne,  in  their 
view,  cannot  know  it ;  and  how  much  less  can  it  be 
attained  by  feeble  mortals,  or  its  voice  be  heard,  in 
clear  accents,  in  the  troubled  arena  of  political 
debate  !  The  only  practicable  course,  they  maintain, 
is  to  deal  with  the  various  communities  within  the 
land,  according  to  their  numbers  and  social  power, 
without  any  attempt  to  discern  between  truth  and 
falsehood.  Hence  all  civil  exclusions  on  the 
ground  of  religion  must  disappear.     The  Jew,  the 


Mahometan,  and  the  Hindoo,  must  all  be  alike 
eligible  for  every  office  in  the  state,  fipom  the  lowest 
to  the  highest.  To  deny  them  this  privilege,  is  to 
defraud  them  of  a  right,  and  is  a  direct  oflfence 
against  the  clear  lessons  of  social  justice. 

Others,  and  your  Lordship  is  among  the  num- 
ber, hold  the  same  principle  in  a  mitigated  form. 
They  allow  that  religion  ought  to  influence,  inform, 
and  pervade  all  our  legislation,  and  to  control  and 
guide  the  public  conduct  of  statesmen,  no  less  than 
the  citiz^i  in  private  life.  They  will  not  accept  the 
broad  principle,  that  Christianity  is  needless  for  all 
the  great  ends  of  government.  But  they  contend 
that  it  cannot  be  secured  by  oaths  and  declara- 
tions; or  else  that  the  Christian  character  of 
Parliament  will  continue  unimpaired,  because  the 
number  of  Jews  admitted  will  be  always  a  very 
small  and  inconsiderable  minority.  If  the  whole 
nation  may  be  called  Christian,  though  it  includes 
some  thousands  of  Jews  among  its  citizens^  then 
om*  legislature  will  equally  retain  a  Christian  cha- 
racter, when  a  few  individual  Jews  have  been 
enrolled  among  its  members. 

There  is  another  kindred  argument,  which  will 
procinre  many  friends  to  the  proposed  measure 
among  religious  men.  The  spheres  of  religion  and 
civil  order  in  their  view,  are  entirely  distinct.  In  its 
own  sphere,  religious  truth  is  both  attainable  and  of 
the  highest  moment ;  but  it  may  not  intrude  into  a 
sphere,  foreign  in  its  nature,  and  where  its  entmnce 
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Divine  will.  It  is  presumption  and  folly  to 
t  against  Grod.  To  cling  to  the  remnant  of  a 
em,  of  which  all  the  pillars  have  been  slowly 
abling  away,  is  to  be  deaf  to  the  clear  and 
I  voice  of  Providence.  The  removal  of  all 
lious  distinctions  has  proceeded  so  far,  that  its 
pletion  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  quite  inevi- 
^  It  has  freed  us  already  from  many  ano- 
es,  and  a  vast  amount  of  political  hypocrisy. 
^  should  we  fear  to  resign  ourselves  to  the 
m  of  events,  or  even  to  help  it  forward,  in  the 
soofidence  that  a  better  and  purer  system  will 
!ge  from  the  ruins  of  that  which  is  now  passing 

be  same  argument  has  been  used,  in  another 
e,  to  parry  the  force  of  all  religious  objections 
le  new  measure.  What  principle,  it  is  said, 
vmrrant  us  in  admitting  a  Jew  to  be  a  sheriff 
Agistrate,  and  in  excluding  him  from  Parlia- 
if  If  he  is  fit  to  exercise  the  rights  of  an 
or,  why  may  he  not  fulfil  those  of  a  represen- 
e  with  equal  safety  ?  If  the  appeal  is  made  to 
iture,  by  what  right  can  we  interpret  the  pro- 
ies,  so  as  to  draw  the  line  between  a  justice  of 
3,  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  so  that  Jews 
lawfully  hold  the  former  office,  while  to  admit 
I  to  the  other,  is  to  be  accounted  an  act  of 
«ial  i^stasy  ?  If  Roman  Catholics  and  So- 
ps are  admitted  to  be  members,  on  what  plea 
we  exclude  those,  whose  fathers  have  been  the 
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of  religious  liberty,  or  even  of  national  equity,  but 
on  the  higher  ground  of  religious  truth.  They 
remind  us  that  Jews  worship  the  same  God  as 
Christians,  and  acknowledge  the  same  Divine  reve- 
lation. They  are  the  human  authors  of  our  religion, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  that  we 
own  as  sacred.  Their  morals  are  founded  on  those 
Divine  oracles  to  which  we  ourselves  bow ;  and 
they  profess  a  true  religion,  though  not  in  its  most 
comprehensive  form.  To  admit  Jews,  then,  to  the 
highest  privileges  of  British  citizens,  is  the  best 
pledge  of  our  Christian  sincerity, '  and  a  tribute  to 
the  authority  of  that  revelation  which  we  alike 
receive.  Their  law  is  written  over  all  the  altars  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  our  own  land.  And  hence, 
unless  we  are  influenced  by  the  calumnies  of  the 
dark  ages,  we  shall  shrink  from  excluding  those 
from  the  Legislature,  who  profess  the  very  religion 
in  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  was  bom. 

But,  besides  this  extreme  line  of  argument,  there 
are  other  reasons,  more  consistent  with  the  high 
claims  of  the  gospel,  and  which  seem  to  justify  the 
measure  on  religious  grounds.  There  are  many 
Christians,  my  Lord,  who  regard  every  thing  that 
respects  the  Jewish  people  with  an  interest  alto- 
gether unique  and  peculiar.  We  believe,  and  on 
firm  grounds,  that  the  happiness  of  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  and  the  whole  mystery  of  Grod's 
Providence,  is  linked  inseparably  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  despised  and  down-trodden  Jew.     Their  fall, 


\vc  holicvc,  was  tlic  riches  of  the  world;  and  thai 
(liniiiusliiiij,^  the  signal  for  the  noblest  triumphs  ot 
the  gospel.  For  fifteen  hundred  yean  they  wenonl' 
ted  in  privilege  above  all  natioiu,  m  tiw  dumn  ja> 
pie  of  God ;  and  even  in  thdr  deep  fidiaad 
they  have  still  been  belored  fiw  the  MlcBof  H 
fiithers.     Their  recov^,  we  b^eve  finnfyoa 
Sfune  authority,  will  be  the  mgDol  fiv  itOl  fidf 
blessings  to  our  world,  in  days  to  oome.    AU- 
bopea  for  the  future  are  dustezed  aronnd  theoi 
nant  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  prmuMa:^ 
He  has  made  to  His  andeDt  people.    Othaa  i 
call  themselves  fiiends  of  the  Jew, 
have  learned  to  deride  the  bigotry  of  Hmok 
&thers,  and  are  willing  to  give  him  an  equal 
of  civil  privileges.     But  the  seeni 
often  conceals  a  smile  of  contempt;  and  they.- 
that  the  Jew,  in  return  for  thor  dgnal 
sion,  will  be  only  too  happy  to  beoODw  a  QMti^l^ 
citizen,  and  to  cast  aside  all  hia  lioh  inliiiilapia  tf-^ 
national  recollections,  and  promiaBB  of  f^stf,   ^I0^ 
our  sympathies  are  not  confined  by  such  a  oarro'**'' 
boundary.    We  can  look  forward  with  joy  to  tlm.^^ 
time,  perhaps  not  very  far  distant,  when  the  pas* 
de^pvdation  of  the  Jew  shall  only  serve  to  measure 
the  height  of  his  recovered  greatness  and   glory- 
Instead  of  desiring  to  merge  them  in  the  mass  of 
our  citizens,  imd  then  priding  ourselves  on  our  high 
attainments  in  charily  and  liberal  feeling,  we  frame 
no  higher  hope  for  our  beloved  eountry,  than  that 
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it  may  be,  as  Jonathan  sought  from  David,  second 
in  rank,  and  nearest  in  honour,  to  restored  Israel 
in  those  days  to  come.  We  believe  and  are  sure, 
that  when  once  they  turn  from  their  unbelief,  the 
Lord  their  God  will  set  them  on  high  above  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth;  and  our  best  and  largest 
prayer  for  our  own'coimtry,  as  true  patriots,  is,  that 
it  may  be,  in  those  days,  a  younger  and  beloved 
sister  to  that  ancient  people  of  God.  And  hence, 
if  guided  only  by  the  depth  of  our  sjrmpathy,  we 
should  hail  the  proposed  measure  of  emancipation 
far  more  heartily  than  those  hollow  friends  and 
secret  despisers  of  the  Jew,  who  now  swell  the 
ranks  of  its  advocates  ;  and  who  are  loudest  in  their 
charge  of  narrow  bigotry  and  prejudice,  against 
all  who  dare  to  meet  so  liberal  and  enlightened 
a  policy  with  a  firm  protest  and  earnest  oppo-* 
sition. 

Such  are  the  chief  motives,  my  Lord,  which  con- 
spire in  your  favour,  and  plead  for  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  step  you  have  taken.  We  can  feel 
and  imderstand  the  apparent  strength  of  these 
arguments,  which  have  decided  your  own  judg- 
ment, and  that  of  different  classes  who  are  leagued 
in  the  same  cause.  Their  effect  on  our  minds 
woTild  naturally  be  increased  by  other  motives, 
in  those  bright  and  glorious  hopes  which  we  an* 
ticipate  for  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  days  to 
come.  Yet,  with  all  these  reasons  frdly  before  our 
eyes,  we  still  protest   against  the  proposed  mea- 
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sure.  We  believe  it  to  be  deceptive  and  false  in 
the  i)rineiple  on  which  it  rests,  and  dangerous, 
perliaps  fatal,  in  its  ceitain  issues.  Every  motive, 
we  arc  well  ])crsuaded,  of  sound  reason,  of  Chris- 
tian charitv,  of  reverence  for  the  Divine  will,  and 
of  far-seeing  political  wisdom,  conspires  to  con- 
demn tlie  very  measure,  which  it  has  been  sougb* 
to  shelter  and  commend  by  the  use  of  those 
venerable  names. 

The  motive   in   favour   of  the   bill,    w^hich  ha^ 
most  weight  with  youreelf  and  our  other  states- 
men, consists  in  the  great  principle  of  liberal  policy- 
It  has  been  delined  in  these  words,  by  a  parlia.- 
mentary  leader,   that  religious  questions  are  to  be 
dealt  with,  in  future,  purely  on  political  grounds- 
In  other  words,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  differing 
creeds  is  to  be  entirely  set  aside,  as  an  irrelevarx* 
in([uiry,  and  religious  communities  are  to  be  con.'' 
sidered  with  reference  onlv  to  the  number  of  thei^ 
adherents,   and  the  probable  extent  of  their  soci»l 
power.    The  maxim,  on  which  this  theory  rests, 
been   lately  stated  in  public  by  one  of  your  ow 
colleagues.     What    is    truth?    he   inquired,   wit 
unusual  animation.      Who  are  we,  presumptuoii-^ 
mortals,  that  we    should  fancy  we  have  attained 
it?     Even  the  rapt  seraph,  who  adores  and  bum^^ 
would  probably  own  it  to  be  too  high  and  gloriott^» 
to  be  reached  bv  his  exalted  vision.     How  absurd* 
then,  for  ignorant  moi'tals  to  wrangle  and  dispute* 
in  the  blind  confidence  that  they  are  battling  f^^ 
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ith)  when  the  one  great  lesson  which  shmes 
ariy  in  the  word  of  God,  is  a  lesson  of  peace, 
d  teaches  us  that  our  first  duty  consists  m  un- 
funded charity  towards  all  our  fellow  men  ! 
Such,  my  Lord,  in  substance,  was  the  statement 
your  colleague,  a  manifesto  of  the  modem 
eory  of  State  policy.  Did  no  suspicion  cross 
e  mind  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  the  words  were 
tered,  that  in  adopting  the  language  and  the 
eed  of  Pilate,  he  was  in  danger  of  renouncing 
s  fiath  in  Him  whom  Pilate  crucified?  What 
eans  this  strange  echo,  after  eighteen  hundred 
«w — this  choice,  for  the  Magna  Charta  of  liberal 
>licy,  of  words  which  were  once  the  fit  prelude 

*  tile  foulest  and  darkest  of  political  and  religious 
lines  ?  Could  no  decent  veil  be  found  for  the 
*rim,  to  hide  its  deformity  fi-om  the  ears  of  a 
"rirtian  audience  ?  Must  the  very  sounds  which 
^  rung  the  death-knell  of  the  Son  of  God, 
®^ine  now  the  chosen  watch-word  of  British 
illation?  When  Christian  senators  renounce 
'   words  of  Christ  for  those  of  Pilate,  we  can- 

•  he  surprised,  if  they  are  more  eager  to  please 
people,  than  to   mamtain  the  truth  of  God. 

^  well,  for  his  own  sake,  that  the  noble  Lord 
^  Tecently  mitigated,  if  not  retracted,  the  offen- 
^  part  of  his  statement,  which  was  so  well  fitted 
^liock  the  conscience  of  every  sincere  Christian 
the  land, 
lliere  was  indeed  an  equal  offence  against  sound 
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reason,  as  against  good  taste  and  Christian  piety, 
in  this  bold  apostrophe  of  borrowed  eloquence. 
Because  a  seraph  is  not  omniscient,  does  it  follow 
that  Christians  m\ist  be  utterly  blind  ?  No  crea- 
ture, it  is  true,  can  fiilly  explore  the  ways  and 
counsels  of  the  Most  High ;  but  are  they  all  con- 
demned, on  this  account,  to  grope  in  total  dark- 
ness? Is  there  no  medium,  my  Lord,  betw^een 
knowing  all  things,  and  knowing  nothing  what- 
ever ?  If  all  truth  be  quite  unattainable,  what  folly 
for  cabinets  or  parliaments  to  meet  and  consult  to- 
gether !  But  perhaps  the  maxim  is  to  be  careMly 
restricted  to  matters  of  faith  and  of  religion  only. 
Does  this  lessen  the  absurdity  ?  Shall  we  say  that, 
where  men  are  left  to  grope  for  truth  by  their  own 
efforts,  they  may  attain  it ;  and  that  they  are  left 
to  utter  uncertainty,  only  in  those  subjects,  on 
which  God  himself  has  given  them  an  express  and 
full  revelation  ?  What  is  such  an  assertion  but  an 
impious  attempt  to  annul,  at  one  stroke,  the 
authority  of  every  message  which  the  Almighty 
has  given  to  mankind  ? 

Religious  truth,  my  Lord,  whatever  ancient  or 
modem  sceptics  may  affirm,  is  attainable,  and  has 
often  been  attained.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  make 
Christ  a  liar,  and  to  become  open  apostates  from  the 
faith.  *'Ye  shall  know  the  truths''  is  the  repeated 
promise  to  His  followers,  ''and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free.**  "  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth," 
He  said  to  Pilate,  "  heareth  my  voice."   And  hence 
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to  affirm  that  truth,  in  religious  matters,  is  not  at- 
tainable, is  directly  to  renounce  ''  the  true  &ith  of 
a  Christian,"  and  to  ^number  ourselves  with  those 
unhappy  apostates,  who  "  receive  not  the  love  of 
the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved."  Apply  the 
same  principle  to  any  other  subject,  and  its  effect 
will  be  to  abolish  all  science,  and  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  one  chaos  of  ignorance  and  confusion. 
Apply  it  to  religion,  and  the  folly  becomes  near 
akin  to  open  blasphemy.  It  charges  God  with 
having  made  a  useless  revelation,  and  makes  Him 
who  is  the  very  Truth,  an  utterer  of  repeated  and 
open  falsehoods.  Can  these,  my  Lord,  be  the 
watch-words  of  political  wisdom  ?  Must  our  boast 
of  growing  light  and  unbounded  liberahty  end  in 
the  strange  confession,  that  we  are  eager  to  learn  all 
other  things,  and  content  to  know  nothing  of  the 
God  who  made  us,  and  the  Saviour  who  redeemed 
us : — ^that  we  fancy  truth  attainable,  wherever  God  is 
shut  out  from  our  inquiries,  and  unattainable  when- 
ever it  would  involve  obedience  to  our  Maker, 
faith  in  His  word,  and  submission  to  His  revealed 
wiU? 

Let  us  suppose  that  certainty  in  religious  matters 
is  unattainable,  and  what  results  will  follow  ?  If  we 
can  still  reach  a  high  probability,  enough  to  guide 
our  conduct,  the  argument  drops  to  pieces  of  its 
own  accord.  The  same  strength  of  conviction, 
which  woTild  justify  a  statesman  in  enacting  a  poor 
law  or  a  tariff,  will  equally  suffice,  where  religious 
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he  right  of  the  strongest,  the  only  right  that 
ves  in  the  wreck,  and  prey  freely  on  the  whole 
le;  just  as  a  few  vultures  may  he  seen  to 
a  on  the  innumerahle  and  putrifying  carcases 
ime  hattle-field. 

iligious  truth,  my  Lord,  and  every  statesman 
t  to  know  it,  is  the  very  life-hlood  of  human 
ty.  Extinguish  this  light,  and  men  become 
anarchy  of  spirits,"  brutes  and  slaves  fit  to  be 
med  by  force  and  violence  alone.  Civil 
mment  is  then  impossible;  for  it  must  be 
le  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  few  cannot  rule 
oany,  by  force  only.  Some  kind  of  religion, 
or  false,  there  must  be,  if  society  is  not  to  be 
petual  sea  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed ;  and  if 
will  not  return  to  the  love  and  worship  of  the 
;  High,  their  atheism  must  at  least  resolve 
*  into  some  low  and  bastard  form  of  hero-wor- 
Even  if  society  could  exist  in  such  a  godless 
ttion,  its  existence  would  be  only  a  prolonged 
Redness.  Its  people  would  be  in  Cinmierian 
ness,  in  the  very  r^on  and  shadow  of  death, 
this  be  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  state  which 
il  statesmen,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  gospel 

make  it  their  ambition  to  attain?  Would 
)t  rather  be  a  deeper  madness  than  that  of 
ichadnezzar,  thus  to  resign  all  the  true  glory  of 

high  office,  and  go  forth  willingly  to  herd 
praze  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  ? 
«i,  my  Lord,  have  wisely  renounced  and  dis- 

c 
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•ad  Izkigher,  which  existed  before  those  laws,  and 
will  Continue  after  their  abrogation.     You  cannot 
pve'to  &lsehood  the  properties  of  truth,  nor  the 
waal  benefits  of  living  faith  to  heartless  unbelief. 
You  can  never  extract  political  wisdom  from  a  se- 
^^  of  atheists,  nor  secure  the  blessing  of  Christ 
on  the  plans  and  counsels  of  those,  who  despise 
^™^  as  an  impostor,  or  defame  him  as   a  blas- 
phemer.    You  may  admit  those  to  legislate  for  a 
^^^^JTstian  state,  who  are  unfit  to  legislate  wisely ; 
•'^d  may  abrogate  every  religious  test  for  members 
®*  I^arliament,  leaving  nothing  but  a  money  qualifi- 
^^^^on.     But  you  cannot,  by  all  your  votes,  divorce 
^^e  wisdom  from  Christian  faith,  and  marry ][it  to  a 
P^try  fireehold.     You  may  admit  Jews,  and  even 
Mrks,  Hindoos  and  Infidels,  to  the  counsels  of  the 
*^te.     But  you  cannot  obtain,  from  such  a  policy, 
^He  blessing  which  belongs  to    those  princes  and 
^ers,  who  "  serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice 
Wore  Him  with  reverence."  The  practical  worship  of 
gold  and  silver,  a  money  qualification  retained,  and  a 
Christian  profession  cast  aside  as  needless,  is  not  a 
national  religion  that  will  avail  any  thing,  when 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  princes,  shall  send  either  famine 
or  pestilence  upon  a  guilty  and  rebellious  land. 

The  right  of  legislation,  my  Lord,  is  a  solemn 
and  weighty  trust.  If  any  test  whatever  be  desira- 
ble  in  those  who  are  admitted  to  its  exercise,  then 
the  first  and  most  essential,  in  every  age,  and  in 
every   nation,  miist  be  reverence  for  that  Divine 
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never  be  mingled  with  the  things  of  God.  And 
hence  they  will  naturally  maintain  that  the  unbelief 
of  Jews,  however  dangerous  or  even  fatal  to  their 
own  salvation,  should  be  no  barrier  to  exclude  them 
from  the  legislature  of  our  land. 

This  view,  my  Lord,  however  prevalent  among 
many  Christians,  is  certainly  not  your  own,  and 
has  hitherto  found  but  few  patrons  in  either  house 
of  Parliament.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  main 
fallacy  on  which  its  influence  depends.  It  seeks  to 
divorce  what  God  himself  has  joined  inseparably, 
faith  in  the  heart,  confession  with  the  lips,  and 
the  social  effects  which  result  from  these,  on 
the  peace,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  men  and  king- 
doms. Religion  deals  with  man  in  his  relation  to 
God,  and  the  state  contemplates  him  in  his  rela- 
tion to  his  fellow-citizens.  Now  if  social  virtue 
has  no  connexion  at  all  with  religious  faith,  and  the 
truth  of  God  has  no  bearing  on  social  prosperity, 
then  the  proposed  separation  might  be  made  really 
complete.  But  this  cannot  be.  Godliness  hath  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  If  it  is  only  by  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  stars,  that  the  voyager  can  be  guided  over  the 
trackless  ocean,  it  is  only  by  the  lessons  of  eternal 
truth,  drawn  from  the  word  of  God,  that  men  or 
nations  can  steer  their  course  wisely  amidst  the 
changes  of  Providence  here  below.  To  believe  that 
religious  faith  involves  the  issues  of  eternal  life  and 
death,  and  still  to  imagine  that  its  effects   on  the 
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branded  with  the  guilt  of  a  real,  though  in  their 
case,  an  unconscious  apostasy,  from  the  supreme 
Lord  of  earth  and  heaven. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  a  Christian  l^^lature 
cannot  be  secured  by  the  postscript  of  an  oath,  or 
a  dauge  in  a  declaration.     It  is  the  personal  reli- 
gion of  the   electors,  and  of  the  majority   of  the 
i&embers  elected,  on  which  alone  we  can  depend 
&r  a  sincerely  religious  Parliament.     Infidels  have 
sat  in  the  lower  house,  in  spite  of  all  tests.     Even 
I     l)avid  Hume  himself  would  have  taken  them,  with 
*  smile  or  a  sigh,  and  the  flimsy  cobweb  of  protec- 
tion have  been  swept  away.     But  this  argument, 
'^y  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing.     It  affirms 
^t,  because  promises   have  often  been  broken, 
^*^^y  ought  never  to  be  required ;  and  that  because 
^cked  men  are  foimd  to  perjure  themselves,  all 
^^ths  must  be  abolished.     Such  reasoning  would 
^^^icel,  at  one  stroke,  every  social  covenant.     It 
^^ndemns  all  mankind  to  renounce  every  bond  of 
^Xity,  and  to  become  lawless  savages,  because  they 
^«ve  not  attained  the  sincerity  and  perfection  of  the 
^^Is  in  heaven. 

But  if  it  is  meant  only  to  affirm  that  oaths  and 
^ieclarations  will  not,  of  themselves,  secure  a  reli- 
gious Parliament,  and  that  our  chief  reliance  should 
not  be  placed  on  them,  the  remark  is  true,  but 
&tal  to  the  ailment.  If  the  great  body  of  British 
electors  should  choose  men  of  no  principle,  who 
swallow  down  false  oaths  without  scruple,  no  one 


'     \.it    ;i   Irw    woids  in    a    declaration  could         I 
;   •.  :u'  I'liri.-tian  charac-tcrof  such  a  Parliament. 
V  certain  measure    of  faith    diffused  through  the 
wliolc  country,  is  ahsolutely  necessary ;  or  else  any 
religious  test  whatever  will  be  too  irksome  to  be 
retained.     JJut  this  fact,  instead  of  justifying  the 
[>ro[)osed  measure,  seals  its  condemnation.     Here  is 
the  precise  nature  of  the  evil,  that  it  is  an  overt 
sign  of  the  decay  of  all  deep  faith  in  the  supreme 
dominion  of  Christ.     It  embodies,  in  a  national  act, 
all    private    unbelief,    which   existed   before ;    and 
proves   the   spread   of    such    religious    ignorance, 
amidst    oiu'   worldly   wisdom,  that  the  welfare  a* 
states  is  no  longer  seen  to  depend  on  their  public 
allegiance  to  the  Son  of  God. 

Hut  it  has  been  said,  fmther,  that  the  admissior^ 
of  the  Jews  will  not  alter  the  Christian  character 
of  Parliament,  because  the  immense  majority  wilJ- 
be  Christians  as  before.     Now,  first,  the  fact  itsel^^ 
is  very  doubtful.     The  same  principle  which  admits 
the  Jew,  opens  the  door  to  every  form  of  unbelief;, 
and  the  same  spirit  which  sets  aside  all  public  con- 
fession  of    Clu'ist,    as   needless,    may   ensure  us, 
before  very  long,  a  plentiful  crop  of  open  infidelity 
within   the  walls  of  ParUament.     The  facilis  des- 
census Ave  mi  is   nowhere  more  true  than  in  the 
spiritual   degeneracy   of  nations,  when  once  their^ 
faith  in  God  begins  to  be  openly  cast  aside. 
breach  once  made,  deists  and  atheists  may  enter  i 
freely  ;  and  when  once   the  intrusion  of  religiou 
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truth  has  been  voted  a  nuisance  within  the  walls 

of  Parliament,  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  most 

'       open  and  awful  exhibitions  of  national  ungodliness. 

And  next,  even  if  the  fact  were  certain,  it  will  not 

\      justify  the  change.     It  will  remain  equally  true  that, 

to  make  a  seat  in  Parliament  accessible  to  a  few 

nch  unbelievers,  a  vital  doctrine  has  been  blotted 

out  of  the  national  constitution.     Faith  in  Christ 

will  be  no  longer  proclaimed  one  chief  element  of 

^e  political  wisdom  ;  and  it  will  be  publicly  denied 

"^t  to  confess  His  name  is  one  main  requisite,  in 

*"  those  who  would  legislate  for  a  great  Empire. 

A  fiuther  reason  for    the  removal   of  Jewish 

"Abilities  has  been  drawn  from  the  course  and 

teuor  of  recent  legislation.     Its  whole  tendency,  it 

^  said,  has  been  in  one  direction,  to  remove  all 

^^  distinctions,  founded  on  the  difference  of  reli- 

^^^  creeds  and  opinions.     Statesmen,  in  spite  of 

*^^ir  own  wishes,  and  even  of  their  own  repeated 

^SUinents,   have  become  the  accomplices  in  this 

p]^t  change.     Here,  then,  we  ought  to  see,  not  a 

T^d  fatality,  but  a  plain  indication  of  the  Divine 

^**^-     To  resist  it,  is  really  to  fight  against  Grod. 

^tDme  secret  feeling  of  this  kind  has  doubtless 
^^^^dsed  a  wide  and  deep  influence  over  many 
.^^^   have   never  turned   it  into    a    formal    and 


i^**^^  argument.     The  general   stream  of  events, 
^^^*^  take   for    granted,    must  be   a   safe    guide, 
we  cannot  be  far  wrong,  if  we  can  discern  the 
nt  of  the  age,  and  echo  those   opinions  and 
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notbing  better  can  be  practically  attained.  Yet,  even 
among  statesmen,  the  integrity  which  adheres  to 
principles,  when  majorities  are  against  them,  will 
always  command  more  genuine  homage,  than  the 
expediency  which  trims  its  sails  to  every  turn  of  the 
wind.  But  it  is  cause  for  still  deeper  regret,  when 
this  slippery  creed  masks  itself  under  philosophical 
phrases,  and  borrows  the  mantle  of  Christian 
theology ;  and  when  minds,  that  seem  fitted  to  en- 
%hten  a  worldly  age,  only  add  a  thicker  mist  of 
c^ediency  to  increase  its  darkness. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  and  may  be  owned  without 

*^ple,  that  the  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years 

'^^e  been  such  as  the  objection  implies.     There 

^^    been  the  successive  removal   of   restrictions 

^Mch  once  prevailed,  and  the  admission  of  Jews 

^   X^arliament  is  another  step  in  a  road,  which  we 

^^e  been  travelling  already.     A  similar  change  has 

^^xi  at  work  in  other  nations,  and  the  element  of 

^lipous  faith  has  been  separated,  more  and  more, 

*^in  any  formal  place  in  their  counsels.  The  fact  is 

PWn,  but  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  firom 

^"t  is  utterly  groundless.     What  is  that  new  theology, 

Vhich  teaches  that  the  current  of  popular  change, 

for  a  few  years,  or  even  for  a  few  generations,  is  a 

full  declaration  of  the  will  of  Grod  ?     Is  it  not  plain, 

to  the  simplest  Christian,  that  our  duty  is  to  decide, 

first,  what  are  the  right  principles  of  legislation ;  and 

then  to  test,  by  this  standard,  the  wisdom  or  folly, 

the  good  or  evil,  of  every  actual  measure  ?     But  to 
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events  is  of  a  &r  deeper  kind.      If  it  be  certain 
that  faith  in  Christ  is  the  only  firm  basis  of  private 
happiness,  or  national  prosperity,  every  public  act 
of  indifference  to  that  faith  should  make  us  fear 
the   displeasure   of  God  against  our  land.     Our 
nation,  like  Balaam,  may  be  suffered  for  a  time  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  its  own  choice,  while  its  states- 
nien  echo  boldly  the  scornful  question  of  Pilate, 
and  worldly  wealth  is  nationally  coveted  and  fol- 
lowed, at  the  sacrifice  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
But  those  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  wil 
only  tremble  at  the  dangerous  permission.    They 
^  see,  if  their  eyes  are  opened,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  standing  in   our  path,   with  the  sword  of 
*^^e  justice  drawn  in  His  hand.      Unbelieving 
'blindness,  that  disowns  the  authority  of  Christ,  is  the 
P'^cted  danger  of  Christian  kingdoms  in  these 
^  times.     No  wonder,  then,  that  there  should  be 
touixd  a  strong  popular  current,  bent  on  excluding 
^  i^ecognition  of  Divine  truth  firom  our   national 
^Uiisels.     The  fact,  when  seen  in  its  true  light, 
should  only  lead  us  to  redouble  our  zeal,  and  to 
^^tend  more  earnestly  for  the  faith,  against  the  spirit 
^^  *^ligiou8  indifference  in  all  its  forms.  There  may, 
^^^^^ppily,  be  so  much  of  practical  unbelief  already 
^^tin  the  walls  of  Parliament,  that  the  admission 
^  few  open  and  professed  adversaries  of  the  faith 
^y  seem  to  be  a  change  of  little  moment.     But  it 
*^^t  the  less  a  public  dishonour  and  contempt, 
^^^  to  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ.    Events 
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no,  if  we  persuade  them  to  forget  the  true  cause 
their  long  misery ;  or  bid  them  seek  a  deceitAil 
d  hollow   cure,  by   merging  themselves  in  the 
)S8  of  Gentile  nations,  and  casting  aside  entirely 
s  covenant  of  their  fathers. 
A  still  higher  principle,  however,  has  been  en- 
^  in  favour  of  the  measure.      It  has  been 
adcd,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  civil  liberty, 
'  also  of  religious  truth.    The  popular  objection, 
have  been  told,  with  much  confidence,  is  due 
Igether  to  the  odious  calumnies  of  the  dark  ages, 
^    their  ignorant  and    superstitious    prejudice 
inst  the  ancient  Jewish  faith.     Religion  itself 
ids  the  cause  of  the  Jews,  for  Christianity  owes 
parentage  to  them  only,  and  the  two  creeds  are 
idamentally  one  and  the  same. 
Such  a  paradox  might  well  surprise  us,  even  in 
pages   of  a  romance  ;  but  when  we  hear  it 
vely  maintained  within  the  walls  of  a  Christian 
ate,  it  becomes  deeply  mournful.     When  such 
timents  can  be  advanced  without  an  indignant 
test,  it  will  prove  that  a  thick  cloud  of  religious 
[iraace,  darker  than  even  those  dark  ages,    is 
ling  down  on  the  high  places  of  the  land.     Is 
gospel  of  Christ  become  so  worthless  in  the 
B  of  our  senators,  that  to  believe  in  it  as  the 
isage  of  God,  and  to  reject  it  as  a  worthless  de- 
on,  can  be  seriously  affirmed  to  be  the  same 
gion  ?     Is  Christ  himself  so  lightly  esteemed  by 
16  who  still  profess  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian, 
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that  it  is  almost  the  same  thing  in  their  eyes,  to  de- 
ride him  as  an  impostor,  justly  sentenced  to  death, 
or  love  Him  as  our  Saviour,  and  adore  Him  as  our 
future  Judge?  You,  my  Lord,  are  too  wise  to 
rest  your  advocacy  of  the  measure  on  a  falsehood 
so  detestable  and  ruinous.  Every  one,  who  is  not 
willing  to  give  the  lie  to  our  Lord  himself,  must 
know  that  there  is  a  wide  gulf  of  separation  between 
those  who  beUeve  the  gospel,  and  those  who  re- 
ject it.  **  He  that  believeth,"  His  own  lips  have  told 
us,  **  shall  be  saved ;  and  he  that  beUeveth  not  is 
condenmed  already,  because  he  has  not  believed  on 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God."  It  is  childish 
folly  to  imagine  that  this  momentous  contrast  can 
be  bridged  over  by  a  few  flowers  of  eloquent  decla- 
mation. To  maintain  that  the  religious  diflference 
is  slight  between  the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  is  to 
despise  the  words  of  Christ  himself,  and  to  pour 
contempt  on  the  authority  of  God's  latest  and 
noblest  message  to  mankind.  The  dark  ages  them- 
selves grow  bright  by  comparison,  when  contrasted 
with  the  ignorance  that  can  be  deceived  by  so  gross 
a  falsehood.  It  will  indeed  be  a  fearful  omen,  if 
such  principles  shall  have  power  to  deceive  any  of 
our  statesmen,  and  lead  them  to  destroy  the 
national  confession  of  His  name,  who  is  the  Foun- 
tain of  their  own  authority,  and  Prince  over  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth. 

The  appeal,  then,  to  the  principles  of  religious 
truth  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  bill,  is  nothing  else 
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than  a  gross  error,  a  ruinous  and  unscriptural  de- 
lusion. Every  child,  who  has  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  serious  thought,  might  expose  its  utter 
falsehood.  But  there  is  a  religious  plea  which  may 
be  advanced,  in  full  harmony  with  the  deepest 
truths  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and 
which  seems  at  first  sight  to  yield  a  powerfiil  motive 
for  the  proposed  change  in  our  constitution.  There 
are  many  Christians,  who,  if  feeling  only  were  to 
be  their  guide,  would  hail  it  with  joy,  from  their 
sense  of  the  former  preeminence  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  their  faith  in  promises  of  still  richer 
mercies,  reserved  for  the  same  people  in  days  to 
come.  These  are  truths,  my  Lord,  little  cared  for, 
and  perhaps  despised,  by  most  of  our  liberal  poli- 
ticians, who  are  foremost  in  their  advocacy  of  the 
change  ;  but  those  who  believe  them  must  have  a 
far  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Jew,  than 
the  most  sincere  and  hearty  of  his  liberal  and 
worldly  patrons.  Their  pity  for  his  past  sufferings, 
and  desire  for  his  full  recovery,  springs  from  a 
higher  source,  and  will  flow  in  a  deeper  current 
of  Christian  love.  But  the  same  truth  which 
enlists  all  the  deepest  emotions  of  their  hearts 
in  favour  of  the  Jew,  and  would  make  them  willing 
even  to  sit  at  his  feet,  as  servants  and  ministers, 
when  once  he  himself  shall  sit  at  the  feet  of 
his  own  Messiah,  teaches  them  also  to  protest 
against  the  spurious  charity  of  the  day,  and  pre- 
scribes a  higher  and  nobler  law  for  all  their  efforts 
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3De  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice.  It  will 
oclaim  to  the  whole  world,  that  while  no  preacher 
'  the  gospel,  nor  any  poor  man,  is  thought  fit  to  be  a 
ember  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  rich  un- 
•lievers,  nay,  even  blasphemers  of  the  gospel,  and 

Christ  himself,  may  sit  there  without  scruple. 

^  thus  declare  that  Christ  is  no  longer,  in 
e  minds  of  our  statesmen,  a  living  Person, 
-  true  Fountain  of  their  own  authority,  the 
urce  of  pardon,  life,  and  peace,  to  the  nation 
^  whom  they  rule,  the  Judge  at  whose  bar  they 
ifit  shortly  appear ;  but  a  lifeless  thing  of  anti- 
pibed  theology,  a  question  of  words  and  names, 
I  sectarian  distinctions,  which  has  no  vital  con- 
ion  whatever  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
'  land.  If  we  believe  Him  to  be  a  living 
'Bon,  to  whom  our  practical  allegiance  is  due,  the 
^ereign  of  our  queen  and  of  her  counsellors,  to 
om  they  must  render  account  of  their  stewardship, 
'  Prince  of  our  senators  and  princes,  for  whom 
me  they  ought  to  live,  and  by  whose  help  and 
^om  alone  they  can  hope  to  decree  justice ; 
i  cannot  dare  to  retain  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
3  queen,  and  set  aside  an  allegiance  far  deeper 
d  higher,  the  only  source  of  all  the  derived  autho- 
\f  which  kings  and  parliaments  can  ever  enjoy. 
Y^ou  cannot,  my  Lord,  have  thought  closely  on 
5  subject  in  this  light,  or  you  would  shrink  baek 
m  the  perilous  path  into  which  you  are  now 
ding  the  whole  nation.      A    people  who    have 
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niice  owiumI  the  ^ii|)i'C'iiic   authority    of  Christ,  cut^' 
not    return    to  a  luviv  ^tate   oi'  ncutrahtv.     The'/ 
must  ahide  in  their  subjection  to  the  Lord  of  glor>'? 
or  else  tliey  become  apostates  from  the  faith.      Xf 
our  nation,  after  having  publicly  owned  the  woTd 
of  God  as  the  true  foundation  of  its  political  great- 
ness, shall  now  cast  it  away,  and  build  hencefortli 
on  the  sandy  basis  of  popular  votes,  and  electoral 
majorities,  can  the  sti'uetui'e  possibly  endure?      I^ 
we  say,  by  our  public  actions,  louder  than  mer^ 
words,    '*  We  will  not  have  tliis  man  to  reign  or< 
us  " — we  renounce  in  future,  both  in  our  laws,  ai 
the   oaths   of  our  lawgivers,  all   reference   to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Son  of  God,   what  cclTX 
we  expect  but  the    fearful   answer — **  Those  min^ 
enemies,  who  would  not  that  I  should  reign   ov^'^ 
them,  bring  hither,  and  slay   them   before  me?   * 
There  are  manv,  doubtless,  who  are  deceived  l>y 
the   watchwords  of  a  spurious  philanthropy,  ati^ 
mean  well  to  their  country  in  the  projected  change ' 
without  any  conscious  wish  to  dishonour  that  Lot*^ 
whose  name  they  bear.     But  it  is  not  less  true  tb^^* 
the  measure  owes  its  main  chance  of  success   ^^ 
a  wide-spread  indifference  to  religious  truth,  to  ^ 
dislike  of  every  pledge  which  reminds  politiciaJ^^ 
that  they  have  a  Master  in  the  heavens,  that  Jes^^^ 
is  their  Lord,  whom  they  are  hound  to  obey,  bSX^ 
at  whose  judgment-seat  they   will    shortly   stan^- 
If  this  measure  shall  pass,  belief  in  Christ  and  op^^ 
unbelief  will  stand  on  a  level  in  our  constitution- 
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Whatever  relics  of  distinction  may  remain  will  be 
swept  away,  and  their  overthrow  will  be  only  the 
corollary  of  a  principle  that  has  already  triumphed. 
To  reverence  the  Son  of  Grod,  or  to  blaspheme 
Him,  will  be  counted  equally  consistent  with  true 
political  wisdom.  An  appeal  to  the  New  Testament 
™l  become  irregular  and  unconstitutional ;  and  to 
^'^ke  room  for  a  few  rich  unbeUevers,  the  Son  of 
^rod,  and  all  His  messages  of  Divine  wisdom,  will 
have  been  fairly  jostled  out  and  excluded  from  the 
public  counsels  of  our  land. 

There  is   another  view   of   the   subject,    which 

places  the    folly    of   the    proposed   change  in   a 

*^   clearer   light,    to   the    mind    of   those  who 

"®lieve  the  word  of  God.      What   has  led,    we 

^^y  ask,  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Jews? 

^'^y  have  they  been  scattered,  for  eighteen  hun- 

^*^"^<1  years,  through  all  the  countries  of  the  world  ? 

^l^e  answer  is  plain  and  certain  to  every  Christian. 

*^e  warnings  of  our  Saviour  have  been  fulfilled. 

*^Gy  would  not  have  their  Messiah  to  reign  over 

^^m,  but  rejected  and  crucified  Him ;  they  would 

l^^t  i^pent  when  their  sin  was  set  before  them  by 

^'^pired  Apostles ;  and  hence  their  cup  of  iniquity 

^^nie  full,  and  Jerusalem,  as  our  Lord  predicted, 

^  ever  since  been  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles. 

*^t,  then,  was  the  special  nature  of  that  punish- 
^^t  which  fell  upon  them  ?  They  had  rejected 
^^  own  King,  and  they  were  no  longer  suffered  to 
^  ^  kingdom.    They  had  turned  the  seat  of  justice 


galem-      *  „.  their  unbcuei  ^nrnlv"* 

aicted  on  tt>cm  to.'  *="        ^,,  the  tteatoS  1     ^ 
*P  *»  °--",S^Sf.oa  onbe^V^^;,_^ 
„fJeru.alem,or*e^         ,i,Wp„«r.«tac      _^^ 
tte  extinction  of  oU  tno  "^  ""^  '°  °      ^i^ 

tfe..e.t>a.-o.e^J.entence«a.»-^-^ 

His   authority.      «"  < 
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swn?  Instead  of  gaining  wisdom  from  the  great 
ksson  of  Providence  for  two  thousand  years,  we 
should  hereby  contradict  God  openly  to  His  face. 
The  sin  which  He  proclaims  fatal  and  deadly  to  the 
happiness  of  a  nation,  we  shall  assert  to  be  quite 
harmless ;  and  the  faith  which  He  has  revealed  as 
'he  very  foundation  of  all  our  privileges,  will  be 
^  aside  from  our  constitution,  as  a  worm-eaten 
«d  worthless  thing. 

^  am  well  aware,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  here  tread- 
S  on  dangerous  ground.  This  very  argument,  or 
^®  which  may  be  confounded  with  it,  was  formally 
■bounced  by  several  opponents  of  the  measure ; 
^  Was  singled  out,  by  many  of  its  advocates,  for 
^al  censure,  as  a  prejudice  unfit  for  the  walls 
•Parhament,  and  even  as  a  base  and  odious 
^^Xiny  of  the  dark  ages.  It  is  an  argument 
^1^  to  easy  misconstruction,  and  sure  to  be  so 
^^onstrued,  where  all  parties  agree  to  cast  it 
^^.  Yet  it  is  not  hard  to  clear  away  these  clouds 
^ch  have  been  thrown  around  it,  and  to  prove 
M;  it  is  no  dark  and  senseless  prejudice,  but  a 
^p  and  holy  truth,  which  Parliaments  may  over- 
^k  to  their  own  cost,  but  can  never  destroy. 
What,  then,  is  the  real  nature  of  that  argument 
[ainst  the  present  bill,  which  has  been  rested  on 
e  facts  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  and  the  predicted 
solation  of  the  Jewish  people  ?  If  it  were  meant 
Eit  the  wild  cry  of  a  populace,  two  thousand 
Eirs  ago^  is  to  be  taken  for  a  penal  sentence. 


nt'vci'  to  be  reversed,  and  a  full  wan*ant  for  the  per-        i 
jx'tual  pcTMHutioii  of  a  whole   raee  ;  or  that  wheu        \ 
judgments  arc  denounced  against  sin,  we  are  bound 
to  take  an  active  part  in  their  fulfilment,  and  to 
persecute  those  whom  Grod  has  smitten ;  then  would 
the  argument  be  worthy  of  all  the  pity  and  the 
scorn  which  has  been  lavished  freely  upon  it.    But 
such,  my  Lord,  is  not  the  view  of  any  thoughtfiiJ 
Christian,  who  appeals  to  these  topics  in  oppositioti 
to  the  proposed  innovation.     The  rash  cry  of  the 
murderers  of  our  blessed  Lord,  when  they  invoked 
a  curse  on  their  own   heads,  could  have  no  force 
whatever,  if  it  had  not  unconsciously  given  ntter^ 
ance  to  an  unchanging  and  universal  law  of  God'^ 
moral  government.     Every  national  sin  must  re5<> 
upon  the  head  of  the  nation  who  have  committee^ 
it,  until  it  has  been  removed  by  some  act  of  public 
repentance,  and  the  virtue  of  that  great  and  Divine 
atonement.     Of  all  national  sins  the  heaviest  an* 
most  fearful,  was  the  rejection  by  the  Jews  of  theL:^ 
own  trae  King,  the  murder  of  the  Son  of  God  hin^  ^ 
self,  when  incarnate  for  the  salvation  of  the  woriA  - 
The  nation  and  its  rulers  have  never  yet  repented  (^' 
this  gi*eat  sin,  but  have  persevered  in  their  unbeli^^ 
and  contempt    of  Him  who   was    crucified,   and 
thereby  have  justified  the  deed  of  their  fathers,  eveP 
to  this  present  day.     And  hence  it  is  no  momentaiy 
cr\^  of  the  populace,  long  ages  ago,  but  their  own 
daily  act,  and  the  universal   law   of    Grod*s  holy 
Providence,  which  binds  the  guilt  of  that  sin  upon 
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^m,  as  a  people,  until  now.     It  may  rest,  indeed, 

^pon  none  of  them,  with  the  same  intensity  as  on 

tbe  original  parties   to  the  crime,    and    may  be 

''^tigated,  in  various  degrees,  by  the  absence  of 

those  means  of  knowledge,  which   might  help  to 

lead  them  back  to  their  own  Messiah.     But  still  it 

"^  never  been  removed  from  them,  as  a  people ; 

^^  will  be  until  the  hour  arrives,  when  they  shall 

''^erse  the  sin  of  their  fathers,  and  say.  Blessed  is 

"®  that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.      To 

"l^e  that  others  may  now  be  mingled  among  the 

®^^h  people,  from  the  previous  dispersion,  is  to 

^^conceive    altogether    the  force   of* the   whole 

^SXmient.     It  is  not  an  inheritance  of  natural  des- 

^ti,  but  of  national  identity,  joined  with  national 

^'^lief,  which  renders  the  warning  of  Scripture 

-^J  applicable  at  the  present  day  to  the  whole 

"^^ple,  until  the  time  of  their  national  repentance, 

-^^n  they  shall  welcome  and  adore  Him  whom 

^^ir  fitthers  crucified. 

Tlie  appeal  to  the  prophecies,  again,  would  be 
^^Dst  foolish  and  absurd,  if  it  were  asserted  that  a 
•^>dne  decree,  to  punish  a  guilty  nation,  is  any 
^Mrant  for  private  Christians,  or  even  for 
t>vemments,  to  assume  the  office  of  God's 
^ecutioners,  and  to  help  on  the  predicted  ven- 
;eance  with  a  malicious  joy.  This  is  the  very  sin 
\f  Eklom  and  Amalek,  and  there  is  none  which  is 
hreatened  with  severer  punishment.  But  it  re- 
nains  equally  certain,  to  all  who  believe  the  New 


Testament,  that  the  long  dispersion  of  the  Jew* 
since  tlic  days  ofTitus,  and  the  suiFerings  they  bav^  « 
endured,  even  through  the  wickedness  of  men.  ac-« 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  threatening,  denounced  up<»  :i 
them  for  the  murder  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apotle-^ 
and  their  |tersevering  unbelief;  that  the  one  luc^ 
changed  part  of  the  sentence,  amidst  ever)-  oth^^ 
change,  and  partial  respite,  has  been  the  aboUtic^: 
of  their  national  pohty,  the  loss  of  their  sceptr*! 
and  the  treading  down  of  Jerusalem ;  and  tliat  ^ 
formal  ecutence  of  disability  to  exercise  any  fun^ 
tion  of  political  sovereignty  in  their  own  land  h^ 
thus  been  "recorded  against  them  by  the  AlmighdC 
Himself,  and  executed  without  intermission  fi^ 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  ' 

The  aTgument,  which  these  facts  supply  again,  a 
your  Lordship's     measure,    is   therefore  clear  ac* 
decisive.       For  the   present     question     is    simp3l 
this,    whether  Jews,  openly   rejecting  Christ,  ata^ 
regarding    Him  as  an   impostor    or   deceiver, 
duly  qualified  to  exercise  a   high  political 
and  to  become  the  lawgivers  of  a  mighty  natioi 
If  there  be  any  nation  for  which  they  are  fit  to 
ercise  this  otfice,  surely  it  must  be  their  own.     B' 
the  Almiglity,  the  God  of  Israel,  has  for  eightj 
centuries    decided   this    question,     and    decided 
against  them.     His  sentence  followed  speedily 
their  sin,  as  its  natural  fi-uit,  tliat  Jerusalem  shoi 
be  trodden  down  and  her  children  scattered, 
cause  they  would  not  receive  their  own  King, 
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leam  the  time  of  their  visitation.  The  decision 
has  been  ratified  for  near  two  thousand  years,  in 
the  High  Court  of  God's  all- wise  Providence,  when 
at  length  it  is  carried  to  the  city  hustings,  as  if  to 
a  court  of  superior  authority,  and  receives  an 
opposite  answer.  Some  thousands  of  liberal  elect- 
ors quash  and  annul  the  decision  of  the  Almighty, 
and  accuse  those  of  bigotry  who  venture  to  prefer 
rti  to  their  own.  This  is  no  figure,  but  a  literal  fact. 
The  statement  is  clear  and  plain,  in  the  pages  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  we  still  acknowledge, 
nationally,  to  be  Divine  truth.  It  is  there  told  us 
expressly  that  the  Jews  were  broken  off  through 
their  unbelief;  that  the  same  unbelief  was  the 
cause,  why  Jerusalem  was  to  be  so  long  trodden 
do^WTi,  and  her  children  to  be  captives  and  exiles  in 
^W  nations  ;  and  that  only  when  they  cease  to  abide 
^  their  unbelief,  shall  they  be  grafted  in  again, 
^^d  their  lost  privileges  restored.  The  whole  com^e 
^*    Providence,  for  long  ages,  has  only  confirmed 

^^  echoed  this  Divine  sentence  of  the  King  of 
^^gs.    And  can  we  imagine,  my  Lord,  that  a  vote 

,  the  British  Parliament  will  have  power  to  reverse 
^    Can  we  think  it  is  possible,  by  our  national 

^^^^,  to  impute  utter  folly  to  the  All-wise  God, 

^^^  not  soon  to  reap  bitter  fruits  of  our  perverse- 

Surely  we  ought  to  have  learned  in  the  events 
the   past  year   alone,    that  the   dominion    of 
^^^  is  a  deep  reality !    That  fatal  measure  was 
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>('nrc('lv    ratiiit'd.    which    our    stiitcsmen    propo'ied 
as  the   harbinger  of  unity    and  peace, — the  mea- 
sure which  lent    our   national  patronage  to  doc- 
trines and  practices  which  they  had  sworn  to  ^ 
idohitrous — when    God  touched  us  with   His  f^' 
gcr,  and   a  blight  fell  upon  our  land.     Even  no^'i 
when  judgment  has  been  followed  by  a  gracious  r^* 
l)rieve  of  mercy,   our  country  trembles  and  reels 
under  the  effects  of  the  blow.     Those  who  talked 
so  lately  of  conciliation  and  peace,  to  be  secured  by 
the  national  endowment  of  idolatry,  are  compelled, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  to  coerce  the  uplifted  ana  o* 
noon-day   assassins,  stirred  up,   not  seldom,   froi^ 
those   idol-altars  to  their  bloody    work  of  deat-l"*^ 
After  such  specimens  of  Uberal  policy  and  of 
glorious  issues,  is  this  the  hour,  my  Lord,  to 
peat  the  experiment,  and  to  place  our  Parliame^^^ 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  grand  lesson  of  Go<i  * 
Providence  through  more  than  fifty  generatioiB-^  • 
Have  our  sttitesmcn  already  proved  themselves 
wise,  that  they  may  now  safely  claim  to  be  wi 
than  God  himself,  and  boldly  declare  those  to 
fit  lawgivers  for  our  Christian  land,  whom  God  t» 
pronounced,  for  long  ages,  unfit  and  unworthy 
be  built  into  a  nation,  or  to  have  any  sceptre   ^^ 
power  in  their  own  land,  the  land  of  Israel  ?     Ko^ 
can   we   describe   the   probable  results  of  such  B 
course,  excei)t  in  the  w^ords  of  the  poet, 

It  may  succeed,  and  if  our  crimes  should  call 
For  uiore  than  common  punishment,  it  shall ! 
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ched  measure  may  possibly  rise.  That  fatal 
ly  principle  may  be  really  set  up  for  the 
o{  legislation,  that  faith  in  Christ  is  of  less 
3e  to  a  British  lawgiver  than  a  few  acres  of 
or  an  investment  in  the  three  per  cents ; 

a  small  majority  in  our  two  houses  of 
it  can  reverse  a  sentence  of  disability,  re- 

the  word  of  God,  and  ratified,  for  long 
the  Providence  of  the  Almighty, 
next  consider  the  measure  in  its  bearing 
Jews  themselves,  we  shall  only  find  fresh 
)r  its  rejection.  That  alone  is  the  truest 
3st  kindness  which  conforms  itself  to  the 
\s  of  the  Divine  will.  The  persecuting 
ich  exercised  itself  so  long  against  the  Jews, 
ined  by  this  very  test.  It  is  the  prophetic 
t  of  the  Most  High  against  the  Grentile 
•8  of  Israel — "  I  was  but  a  little  displeased, 
'  helped  forward  the  aflKction."  Feelings 
apt  or  pride,  of  malice  or  hatred,  or  even 
ndifference,  are  strangely  opposed  to  the 
I  of  that  Savioiu*,  who  once  wept  over 
[1,  and  who  tells  us  of  all  her  children, 
the  ages  of  their  unbelief,  that  they  are 
►ved  for  the  sake  of  their  fathers  The 
,  who  has  read  the  gospels  and  epistles 
knnot  but  feel  mingled  love  and  wonder, 
ep  compassion  tempered  by  a  holy  reve- 
hen  he  looks  upon  these  exiled  sons  of 
iiese  prisoners  of  hope,  so  strangely  sen- 


ciicod,    so  wonderfully  spared   iiiid   reprieved,  ara.  <'^ 
lereal'ter,  as  a  nation,  to  be  so  gloriously  pardoiiecr  1  .- 
and  overwhehned  with  new  and  surprising  miraclc^^ss 
of  Divine  love.     To  opj)ose  their  admission  to  ci\      il 
priviletres    in   our   land,   out    of  j)etty  jealousy  «ii>^ 
thoughtless  eontenij)t,  or  with  a  secret  malice,  th^:^-"* 
delights   to    witness  and   prolong:  the  sentence  ^^^'i 
desolation  and  niiserv,  would  he  indeed  an  oflfene 
not  onlv  auainst  the  treneral  laws  of  Christian  ch. 
ritv,  hut  aii:ainst  the  s|)eeial  commandment  of  o" 
Lord,  and  the  solenni  warning  of  His  inspired  apc^  ^- 
tles.     We  are  charged  to  pray  for   the   peace      ^^ 
Jerusalem,  and  to  long  for  the  time  when  the  sah^ 
tion  of  Israel  shall  come  out  of  Zion,  to  take  plea- 
sure in   her  stones,   and  to  favour  her  ver\'  du  s=^^- 
liut  the  same  love  which  prescribes  to  Christian  *'"*^ 
this  great  dutv,  of  earing  for  the  sons  of  Isra^-^^^^  ^' 
reveals  also  the  true  way  in  which  alone  w^e  arc     "*^^ 
seek  their  prosperity,  and  bv  which  alone  thev  wr  "^^ 
ever  attain  it.     We  are  taught,  in  the  woixiof 
that  many  of  them,  in  these  last  times,  will  seek 
east  aside  their  national  character,  and  to  ming^^. 
themselves  with  the  mass  of  the  Gentile  nations.  ^  -^^^^ 
wc  are  told,  further,  that  this  design,  however  e^^^  '^' 
nestly  ])ui'sued,  is  i'utile  and  vain,  that  it  is  oppos*^^^ 
to  the  counsels  of  God,  and  wdll  never  obtain  ]r^  -** 
blessiiiti:.     *'  That  which  cometli  into   vour  miT*  ^ 
shall  not  he  at  all,  that  ye  say,  We  will  be  as  tti^ 
heathen,    as    the   families   of  the   nations."      AJ' 
attemi)ts,  then,  to  pei*suade  the  Jew  that  he  can  b^ 
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truly  happy,  while  continumg  in  his  unbelief,  are 
only  a  mockery  and  delusion.  All  efforts  of  a  false 
liberality,  which  would  lead  them  to  cast  aside  their 
national  hopes,  and  cease  to  expect  their  coming 
Messiah,  while  still  blind  to  the  fact  that  He  has 
already  come,  though  disguised  by  the  gift  of  citi- 
zenship among  Gentile  nations,  is  really  to  commit 
robbery,  and  call  it  an  offering.  All  the  evils  in  the 
box  of  Pandora  have  lighted  for  ages  on  the  misera- 
ble Jews,  and  only  hope  has  remained  to  solace 
them, — the  hope  of  the  covenant  made  with  their 
fathers  in  the  days  of  old.  Is  it  not  a  pitiable 
kindness,  which  bids  them  believe  that  this  hope 
itself  is  a  shadow,  that  the  brightest  prospect  in 
store  for  them  is  to  number  a  few  rich  capital- 
ists, who  may  occupy  a  few  seats  in  a  British 
Parliament;  that  it  is  not  their  sins  which  have 
separated  them  from  their  God,  but  the  promise 
of  God  itself,  which  has  vanished  and  passed 
away  ;  and  that  the  mighty  river  which  has 
rolled  on  for  ages,  sometimes  sparkling  in  the  light 
of  God's  manifested  glory,  sometimes  in  the  dark- 
ness of  agonizing  sorrow  and  anguish,  is  to  emerge 
from  those  depths,  only  to  lose  itself  in  the  sandy 
waste  of  modem  liberalism,  and  popular  elections 
of  tradesmen  and  money-changers,  while  the  nation 
of  Israel  is  to  disappear  and  be  lost  for  ever  ? 

True  kindness  to  the  Jew,  my  Lord,  will  dic- 
tate a  widely  different  course,  and  prescribes  to  us, 
as  Christians  or  as  statesmen,  a  &r  nobler  policy. 
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It  bids  us  regard  them  with  deep  honour,  no  less 
than  with  earnest  pity,  as  the  brethren  of  our  Lx)td 
according  to  the  flesh,  children  of  the  prophets  and 
patriarchs   who  walked  with  God,   perpetual  ^'^^•^ 
nesscs  to  the  truth  of  His  word,  and  the  heirs    ^* 
untold  mercies  in  the  days  to  come.     It  bids    "^^ 
offer  uj)  daily  j)rayers  for  their  repentance,  their  reco- 
very, and  full  redemption,  until  Jerusalem  shall  t^ 
a  pmise  in  all  the  earth.     It  bids  us  be  willii^,    i^ 
God's  own  time,  to  resume  our  natural  place,    ^^ 
those  who  were  once  strangers,  and  are  admitted  t^ 
eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  children  ^ 
table.     But  meanwhile,  until  the  curse  shall  be  x*^' 
moved,  and  the  blessing  shall  return,  it  bids  us    *^ 
be  faithful  witnesses   of  the  secret  cause  of  th^* 
soiTows.     Our  dutv  is  not  to  thwart  and  contradi^^ 
God's  ceaseless  message  to  them  for  ages,  but  to  ect»-^ 
it  to  their  conscience,  with  all  patient  fidelity,  &X^ 
in  the  deep  tones  of  earnest  love.     It  bids  us  ^^^J 
to  the  Jew — We    rejoice  in  your  glorious   hop^^^®' 
but  they  can  never  be  realized,  until  you  renour* 
your  present  unbelief,  and  fix  your  eyes  in  fitith 
Him  whom  your  fathers  crucified.  While  His  blo^^ 
rests  upon  you,  uncancelled  by  a  national  repeX^*^ 
ancc,  the  covenant  must  be  suspended,  though  it    * 
freighted  with  rich  and  countless  blessings.     Yo'^^ 
perseverance  in  sin  will  never  be  able  to  outlive  tb^ 
righteousness  of  God,  and  to  obtain  the  reversal  of 
your  sentence,  until  the  sin  which  caused  it  }M 
been  taken  away.     We  dare  not  encourage  you  U^ 
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(Tourselves  with  the  nations,  when  God  has  set 
nark  on  you  so  long,  to  keep  you  for  Himself 
is  own  future  people.  We  dare  not  tell  you 
(Tou  are  qualified  to  be  lawgivers  to  a  Christian 
e,  when  God  has  pronounced  you  unfit  for 
cal  existence,  as  in  the  former  days  of  your 
,  until  you  own  your  guilt  in  rejecting  your 
Song  and  Saviour.  We  will  not  pretend  to 
)re  benevolent  than  the  God  of  Israel,  who 
you  from  of  old  with  a  Father's  tenderest  love, 
et  has  been  deaf  for  long  ages  to  your  prayers 
eliverance,  because  you  have  persevered  in 
ief.  We  will  honour  you  for  all  the  social 
58  which  some  of  you  may  exhibit;  and 
more,  as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  of  glory, 
lear  kinsmen  of  Him  who  is  seated  at  the 
hand  of  God;  but  our  love  must  be  the 
3f  a  faithful  friend,  and  not  the  fulsome  flat- 
)f  the  artful  deceiver.  We  will  not  disguise 
you,  by  our  words  or  by  our  legislation,  the 
odty  of  that  crime,  which  has  eaten  out,  like  a 
jr,  aU  your  former  greatness,  and  consigned 
o  long  ages  of  misery  and  desolation ;  which 
}  you  without  a  land  on  earth  that  you  can 
our  own,  and  shuts  you  out  from  the  virtue  of 
nly  sacrifice  that  can  really  purge  away  your 
and  prepare  your  souls  for  an  immortality  of 
and  joy.  We  long  for  your  happiness ;  we 
for  your  greatness  and  your  glory ;  but  we 
i  be  cruel  deceivers  if  we  were  to  tempt  you 
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still  to  seek  it  where  it  can  never  be  fband,  otto 
fancy  that  acts  of  Parliament  can  waah  mnj  lbs 
stain  of  that  blood,  which  your  fim&then  yt^jeA 
might  rest  on  themselvefl  and  l^idr  fshUdien.    One 
hope  remains  to  you,  indiridually:  By  bithintbe 
Lord  Jesus  to  be  received  into  the  true  land  of 
God,  and  share  the  blessed  hope  of  a  joyfbl  nnr- 
rection.     One  hope  remains  to  you,  nationally:  By 
deep  repentance  for  your  nnbeli^  and  hui^  coo^ 
version  to  Messiah  whom  your  fiithers  cracifiod,  to 
become  once  more  glorious  above  aU^kingdonii  o^ 
the  earth,  and  to  see  your  land,  now  banen,  mil^ 
with  beauty  Uke  the  I^radise  of  Qod.    But  to  lycax 
for  you  any  other  door  of  ptdHicBl  advanconmfc* 
that  might  tempt  you  to  rest  contest  with  ynW 
actual  state, — as  if  the  vine  of  God's  own  plaitf'g"- 
wbile   its  branches  are  still  withered  undn  ffiV 
blighting  curse,  mi^t  be  turned  into  ■"mW«^  fso 
twine  around  the  British  oak,  and  flourish  imdvi^* 
shadow — is  only  to  alkr  yoo  a  brokeoreed  fiaji***" 
support,    which  will  go  through  and  pierce  jol**' 
himd.     The  scheme  will  not  Euid  cannot  prospe:*'- 
The  sentence  of  God  is  i^onounced  against  it,  tvy 
anticipation.  "That which  cometh  into  your  mind^ 
and  the  mind  of  liberal  politicians,  "  shall  not  be  ** 
all."     The  recovery  of  Israel  must  spring  from    ' 
higher  source,  and  travel  in  a  very  different  path- 
way to  its  sure  consunmiation.     It  must  begin  vnto 
those  amoi^  you  whose  eyes  are  fixed,  not  on  heaps 
of  gold,  but  on  the  God  of  Abraham  ;  not  on  Geo- 
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votes,  and  seats  in  parliament,  but  on  the  mercy 
oh  He  hath  sworn  to  your  fathers  in  the  days  of 
It  must  be  piu*sued,  not  in  the  spirit  of  arro- 
^oe  and  self-will,  elated  with  a  momentary  respite 
y^our  long  sorrows,  joining  hands  with  the  infidel 
y^our  sincere  ally,  and  scorning  the  sincere  accents 
IJliristian  love ;  but  in  the  spirit  of  deep  humilia- 
:i  and  godly  sorrow  for  past  unbelief — a  sorrow 
A  will  drive  every  family  to  weep  apart  in  soli- 
le  md  silence.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  sal- 
ion  will  indeed  come  to  Israel  out  of  Zion. 
^salem  will  once  more  put  on  her  beautiful  gar- 
'Hts,  and  become  a  joy  and  praise  in  all  the  earth. 
But  it  is  time  to  enter  on  the  last  topic,  and  to 
^ider  the  proposed  measure,  as  it  directly  con- 
t^8  the  prospects  of  our  own  country.  Forgive 
presumption,  my  Lord,  if  such  it  be,  which, 
reasoning  with  a  Christian  statesman,  assumes 
truth  and  certainty  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
^tdon  you  have  raised,  when  viewed  in  the 
it  of  Holy  Scripture,  assumes  a  deep  and  un- 
cd  interest,  and  becomes  ominous  of  great  events, 
t  will  affect  our  country,  and  the  whole  of 
3rigtendom,  should  it  be  now  enrolled  among  the 
^tes  of  our  land.  That  it  may  probably  suc- 
ed,  either  now,  or  before  long,  is  no  proof  of  its 
sdom,  any  more  than  the  success  of  the  Sanhe- 
Im,  in  condemning  our  Lord,  secured  them  from 
5  danger  they  feared,  and  sought  to  avert,  of 
•man  invasion  and  national  ruin.     The  expedients 
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of  worldly  policy,  when  they  cross  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  only  defeat  themselves,  and  accelerate 
the  evil  they  are  intended  to  avert  or  delay.  States- 
men then  attempt  to  conciliate,  and  the  only  effect 
is  to  compel  new  measures  of  coercion ;  they  seek 
to  blot  out  the  Jew,  and  absorb  him  among  Gentile 
citizens,  and  the  only  effect  is  to  lose  their  own 
place  in  God's  covenant,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  predicted  judgments  on  unbelieving  nations. 

The  long  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  their  dis- 
persion into  all  lands,  was  not  merely  a  sentence  on 
their  guilt,  but  was  designed  fiirther  as  a  lesson 
of  moral  instruction  to  the  Gentiles.  Their  fall 
was  the  riclics  of  the  world,  and  their  diminishing 
the  riches  of  the  nations.  Its  immediate  effect 
was  to  remove  one  mighty  hindrance,  that  the 
gospel  might  spread  freely  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  This  was,  in  God's  wisdom,  the  decisive 
cause  of  their  rejection  for  a  season.  As  concern- 
ing the  gospel,  they  were  dealt  with  as  enemies, 
for  the  sake  of  Gentile  Christians.  But  after  this 
transfer  of  privileges  was  complete,  a  further  lesson 
was  to  be  taught  continually  by  their  lasting  dis- 
persion. They  were  to  be  a  standing  record,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  Gentile  kingdoms,  of  the  sin  and 
danger  of  unbelief  The  voice  of  God  was  heard, 
attending  the  outcast  Jew  in  every  step  of  his  wan- 
derings, and  sajdng  to  the  Christian  nations  among 
whom  he  was  a  stranger  and  a  mourner — "  Well, 
because  of  unbelief  thev  were  broken  off,  and  thou 
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iest  by  faith ;  be  not  high-minded,  but  fear." 
charge  was  given  to  the  rulers  of  those  king- 
»,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  contemplate 
idore  the  judgment  which  had  fallen  on  God's 
honoured  people,  and  to  learn  fi'om  it  the 
er  of  publicly  despising  the  gospel,  and  be- 
ng  proudly  indifferent  to  the  faith  of  Christ, 
hold  therefore  the  goodness  and  the  severity  of 
;  towards  them  which  fell,  severity;  but 
rds  thee,  goodness,  if  thou  continue  in  his 
ness;  otherwise  thou  also  shalt  be  cut  oflF." 
hence  it  appears  that  the  fall  of  the  Jews  was 
mtinue,  so  long  as  Gentile  Christians  should 
in  it  a  lesson  of  Divine  severity,  and  be  warned 
;  to  adhere  more  earnestly  to  that  faith,  which 
Jews  had  cast  away,  and  to  serve  and  adore  Him 
m  they  had  crucified.  But  when  once  unbelief 
i  blot  out  this  lesson  from  the  minds  of  Gentile 
%,  and  Christian  nations  shall  cease  to  leaiii,  in 
iegradation  of  the  Jew,  the  real  tenure  of  their 
peace  and  prosperity,  then  the  signal  will  be 
tt  for  a  complete  reversal  of  this  Divine  dispensa- 
Mercy  shall  then  return  to  the  Jew,  butjadg- 
t  alight  on  the  unbelieving  Gentiles.  The  good- 
and  severity  of  God  will  exchange  their  several 
jts.  His  truth,  so  long  evinced  by  the  fulfilment 
ireatenings  towards  Israel,  and  promises  to  the 
le  Church,  will  then  be  manifested  by  an  op- 
e  fiilfilment,  of  threatenings  on  a  corrupted 
csh,  and  promises  reserved  for  His  ancient  people. 
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Such,  my  Lord,   is  the  lesson  taught  us  by  tlie 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  true  philosophy 
of  the  history  of  the  last  eighteen  hundred  yeaf*- 
Whenever  Christian  nations    cease    to  own  God's 
righteous  hand  in  the  desolation  of  the  .lews,  and 
to  read  in  it  the  punishment  of  their  unbelief ;  fiheo 
they  cease  to  be  warned  by  this  solemn  fact  of  Pio- 
vidence,  that  they  stand  themselves,  not  by  aroue* 
and  navies,  not  by  jjopular  votes,  by  the  spread  of 
arts  and  sciences,  of  literature  and  taste,  but  by 
faith  in  Christ :  and  that  His  sacrifice  is  the  true 
key  to  the  Divine  forbearance.  His  gospel  the  so\iicc 
of  national  greatness,  His   word  the  only  secure 
Mtigna  Charta  of  their  constitution,  the  same  leBsoo 
must  then  be  taught  them,  in  a  more  impressive 
manner,  by  their  own  experience.     A  new  leaf  will 
be  turned   over  in  the  book  of  Providence.    Th^ 
green  tree  will  be  made  to  wither,  and  the  drj'trc^ 
to  flourish.     When  Christian  kingdoms  refuse  tx^ 
recognize  any  longer  the  sovereignty  of  God's  word  » 
and  boast  of  impaitial  neutrality  in  the  great  w*  " 
flict  between  Clirist  their  Lord  and  the  powers  t^ ' 
darkness,  the  national  testimony  will  not.  onthE^ 
account,  be  allowed  to  cease.     That  pearl  of  priced' 
abandoned  by  its  actual  possessor.?,  will  be  restore*^ 
to  the  Jews  again,  and  those  who  would  not  hav^™ 
their  feith  <juicliened  by  God's  severity  against  F 
own   people   for  ages,    shall   have  their  unbelM 
shattered  and  confounded,  by  judgments  of  cqiil 
severity  on  their  own  sins.     The  King  of  natiia 
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^  ever  maintain  some  public  testimony  in  the 
wld,  to  the  dominion  of  Christ,  and  the  supreme 
othority  of  the  gospel  over  all  earthly  kingdoms, 
lany  Christian  States  have  already  cast  it  aside, 
bouncing  a  pure  worship  for  idolatry,  and  the 
ord  of  Grod  for  the  traditions  of  men.  Others 
ive  forsaken  it  for  mere  worldliness,  and  the  blind- 
^ss  which  confounds  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
ould  turn  all  creeds  and  forms  of  religion  into 
le  flexible  tools  of  its  own  policy.  Our  nation, 
dost  alone,  retained  this  public  character,  that 
^^  pillars  of  its  constitution  were  based  on  a  solemn 

^venant,  to  obey  the  word  of  God,  and  to  main- 

• 

^  His  pure  and  undefiled  worship.  But  this 
^oourable  profession,  always  a  rebuke  to  our  prac- 
^  irreligion,  seems  now  ready  to  be  flung  away. 
^®  last  Christian  State,  which  bore  a  public  wit- 
^  for  God  against  idols,  for  Christ  against  those 
^  despise  His  authority,  will  cease  to  be  Chris- 
^  any  longer.  Its  only  creed,  henceforth,  will 
that  all  creeds  are  matters  of  perfect  indifference, 
tkianifesto  will  be  published  to  the  world,  that 
^  legislature  of  this  enlightened  age  find  it  no 
^^%er  expedient  or  desirable  that  Christ  should 

k  

^  over  them.  The  great  lesson,  that  political 
lin  must  follow  hard  on  open  unbelief,  which  God 
18  been  teaching  by  long  ages  of  Jewish  desola- 
)n,  will  be  completely  hidden  firom  their  eyes, 
len,  perhaps,  amidst  the  eloquence  of  noble  and 
nourable  statesmen,  and  the  approving  cheers  of 
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liberal   majorities,  the  signal  will  be  given  to  to 
angels,  to  turn  the  mighty  hour-glass  of  Providrw.*, 
that    the    lesson    may  be  taught,    in  an  opjiOsite 
form,  to  an  unbelieving  age,  of  the  miogleti  ^■ 
ncss  and  severity  of  the  God  of  heaven.     The  king- 
dom   of  God   will   be   taken    from  the  Christiui 
nations,  who    have  corrapted   the  truth  into  fmil 
supei-stition,  or   buried   it  in  profane   indiifereiKS, 
and  restored  once  more  to  the  exiled  sons  of  Israel 
The  Jews,  ray  Lord,  in  the  last  times  of  their 
state,  had  a  zeal    for   God,  but  not  aceordinj  to 
knowledge.     Tliis  blind  zeal,  where  all  love  to  mao 
was  wanting,  led  them  to  fight  against  God  liiiu" 
self,  and  to  resist  the  course  of  bis  mercy  to  thfl 
Gantiles,  and  tlius  plunged  them  into  ruin.    Oat 
temptation,  in  these  days,  is  of  an  opposite  kind. 
but  not  less  dangerous.     Tliere  is  now,  among  most 
of  our    pohticians,    no  zeal  for  God,  but   a  gre»'  ^ 
shew  of  zeal  for  man,  of  which  the  features  mar  l»* 
seen  clearly  in  the  late  speech  of  youi-  noble  col-1 
league.     Like  theirs,    alas,   it  is  a   zeal  witlwi**' 
knowledge.     It  boldly  sets  aside  the  first  and  gre**f 
commandment,  the  love  of  God  with  all  tlie  btaiw 
and  tells  us  tlmt  our  first  duty  is  unbounded  eliarit^ 
toward   all   mankind.     But  the  charity,  in  wbicW 
God  is  forgotten,  is  an  empty  meteor,  a  niocko^ 
of  the   true    wants   of    the   human    heart, 
cannot  be  really  happy,  while  ignorant  of  God 
cannot  advance  the  real  good  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
until  he  knows  its  true  nature,  to  believe  in  Christ 
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d  to  keep  His  commandments.  And  hence  that 
alfor  man,  in  which  Christ  is  forgotten,  must  prove 
^If,  soon  or  late,  to  be  a  worthless  deception, 
at  when  once  this  philanthropy,  like  the  re- 
?ious  zeal  of  the  early  Jews,  ventures  to  cross  the 
ath  of  the  Divine  counsels,  it  becomes  not  only  de- 
wive,  but  impious  and  fatal.  When  it  pretends  to 
ecure  peace  and  honour  to  a  nation,  not  only 
^hout  any  faith  in  Christ,  but  in  spite  of  that  un- 
lianged  unbelief  which  God  himself  has  visited  fpr 
Res  with  heaviest  judgments ;  and  would  thus  blot 
^t,  by  its  petty  devices,  the  main  lesson  of  His 
ghteous  Providence  for  two  thousand  years ;  then, 
Wever  captivating  it  may  appear  to  worldly 
^ds,  it  becomes  a  moral  nuisance  in  the  sight  of 
*^en.  Like  the  zeal  of  the  early  Pharisees,  it 
II  hurry  those,  who  follow  its  voice,  into  a  direct 
Position  to  the  revealed  purpose  of  God  towards 
*  Jewish  people.  This  league  between  the  open 
"^Uef  of  the  Jews  and  the  secret  unbelief  of  the 
^l  Christian,  now  celebrated  with  pceans  of 
^ph,  will  be  dissolved,  like  the  philanthropic 
^^s  of  the  last  century,  amidst  a  new  reign  of 
^  and  desolation.  Little  will  it  then  avail  to 
'^  despised  the  warning  voice  of  truth  as  preju- 
^  and  bigotry,  when  men's  hearts  are  failing 
'^  for  fear,  and  the  earth  itself  shall  reel,  like  a 
^^lUcard,  under  the  anger  of  God,  in  His  contro- 
^y  with  apostate  and  rebellious  nations. 
Such  is  the  natural,  if  not  rather  the  certain  and 
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inevitable  issue  of  that  measure,  which  you,  my 
Lord,  are  patronizing  with  a  weU-meaning,  but  mis- 
guided  zeal.  It  degrades  our  nation  from  its  high 
standing,  as  a  public  witness  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  founded  on  the  rock  of  His  gracious  covenant, 
and  sinks  it  into  a  mere  uncemented  confederacy 
of  so  many  Gentile  sinners,  who  will  have  rolled 
away,  with  their  own  hands,  the  canopy  of  redeem- 
ing mercy,  so  long  stretched  out  as  a  pavilion  over 
them.  Woe  there  must  be  to  any  nation,  when 
God  departs  from  them !  And  when  can  it  be  more 
certain  that  God  will  depart  from  us,  than  when  we 
publicly  depart  from  Him;  when  our  statesmen 
formally  renounce  the  words  of  Christ,  adopt 
the  words  and  maxims  of  His  crucifier  for  the 
guide  of  their  policy,  and  reject  deliberately,  fi*om 
the  counsels  of  oiu*  land,  any  public  sign  of  allegi- 
ance to  the]  Son  of  God  ? 

May  He  still  avert  from  us,  if  it  be  not  too  late, 
the  sin  of  so  grievous  an  apostasy  !  But  if  the 
current  of  delusion  is  too  strong,  and  our  nation 
must  learn,  fix)m  its  own  bitter  experience,  the 
lesson  it  has  ceased  to  learn  from  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  even  then,  my  Lord,  the  protest  of  all  faithful 
Christians  in  the  land,  who  resist  and  deplore  this 
destructive  measure,  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
Success  at  the  hustings,  or  in  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  never  yet  been  the  test  of  truth  or 
wisdom.  The  prosperity  of  fools,  it  has  been  said 
by  the  wisest  of  men,  will  destroy  them.     When- 
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or  Parliament^  by  its  votes,  shall  proclaim 
U^iance  to  Christ  is  no  longer  an  element 
r  counsels,  not  all  their  fancied  omnipotence 
lield  them  from  that  sentence  of  infallible 
But  the  seeming  triumph  of  falsehood 
lusion  will  only  work  out,  in  due  season,  its 
1  cure.  After  years  of  abasement  and  holy 
ine,  of  deep  and  agonizing  repentance,  it 
lease  God  to  restore  our  nation,  in  future  days, 
privileges  it  now  despises,  and  the  faith  it  is 
isting  away,  and  to  grant  it  a  large  share,  as 
nger  and  beloved  sister,  in  the  glory  and 
less  of  restored  Israel.  In  those  days, 
srer  they  arrive,  her  rulers  will  awake,  like 
hadnezzar  afler  his  years  of  madness,  to  a 
and  nobler  view  of  their  high  office.  They 
3  longer  think  to  bribe  their  subjects  into 
ay  by  propagating  idolatrous  worship,  nor  to 
their  happiness,  by  renouncing  aU  care  or 
it  for  their  eternal  interests,  and  providing 
I  rich  pasture  of  sensual  abundance,  in  which 
« ;  nor  hope  to  promote  universal  charity, 
sting  aside  its  only  true  source  and  fountain, 
can  be  no  other  than  sincere  faith  in  Christ, 

open  confession  of  the  Son  of  God.  They 
en  retrace  the  downward  steps  which  their 

had  trodden.  They  will  own,  with  gladness 
jrerence,  that  Christ  is  the  true  Prince  over 
kings  of  the  earth,  that  His  word  is  the  true 
n  of  national  greatness  and  honour ;  and  that, 
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alike  for  men  and  nations,  an  open  confession  of 
His  name,  and  a  hearty  allegiance  to  His  revealed 
will,  are  the  only  sure  pathway  to  peace,  happiness, 
and  glory. 

I  remain,  my  Lord, 

Yours  with  deep  respect  and  honour, 

T.  R.  BiRKS. 
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PREFACE. 


T  involving  the  interests  and  engaging  the  passions 
is  rarely  argaed  without  intemperate  heat ;  and  the 
int  the  question  is,  the  more  violent  is  the  debate 
md  the  greater  mischiefs  to  arise  from  it  In  order 
to  the  weightiness  of  the  question,  and  to  avoid  all 
bitterness,  unfairness,  and  vehemence  in  discussing 
to  be  a  prudent  course  to  retire  from  the  present  to 
1  to  consult  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  spoken 
ice  and  authority  on  the  matter  at  issue,  without 
ted  in  the  circumstances,  or  being  biassed  by  the 
^  our  own  times.  With  this  view  the  following 
been  made  fix)m  the  writings  of  some  the  most 
"s  of  the  Church  of  England,  concerning  the  grounds, 
d;ent  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  Episcopal  Pro- 
they  are  now  commended  to  the  calm  consideration 
ind  dispassionate  Reader. 
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tABD  Hooker.     Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  viii.  cap.  vii. 
i.  III.  p.  524,  ed.  Oxon.  1836. 

Pouching  the  advancement  of  Prelates  unto  their  rooms  by  the 
;  whereas  it  seemeth  in  the  eyes  of  many  a  thing  very  strange  that 
Ltes,  the  officers  of  God*s  own  sanctuary,  than  which  nothing  is 
sacred,  should  be  made  by  persons  secular ;   there  are  that  will 
lave  Kings  be  altogether  of  the  laity,  but  to  participate  that  sane- 
power  which  God  hath  endued  his  Clergy  with,  and  that  in  sucb 
id  they  are  anointed  with  oil.     A  shift  vain  and  needless.     For  as 
1  as,  if  we  speak  properly,  we  cannot  say  Kings  do  make,  but  that 
only  do  place.  Bishops.     For  in  a  Bishop  there  are  these  three 
^  to  be  considered :   the  power  whereby  he  is  distinguished  from 
r  pastors  ;  the  special  portion  of  the  Clergy  and  people  over  whom 
s  to  exercise  that  bishoply  power ;  and  the  place  of  his  seat  or  throne, 
^er  with  the  profits,  preeminences,  honours  thereunto  belonging. 
'  first  every  Bishop  hath  by  consecration ;  the  second  his  election 
*teth  him  with  ;  the  third  he  receiveth  of  the  King  alone. 
With   consecration    the    King  intermeddleth    not    further    than 
'  by  his  letters  to  present  such  an  elect  Bishop  as  shall  be  conse- 
^     Seeing  therefore  that  none  but  Bishops  do  consecrate,  it  fol- 
^  that  none  but  they  only  do  give  unto  every  Bishop  his  being." 

^y  p.  537. 

tlie  hurts  accustomed  to  grow  from  ancient  elections  we  do  not 
Howbeit,  lest  the  Church  in  more  hidden  sort  should  sustain  even 
ievons  detriment  by  that  order  which  is  now  of  force,  we  are  most 
bly  to  crave  at  the  hands  of  our  sovereign  Kings  and  governors, 
Ugliest  patrons  which  this  Church  of  Christ  hath  on  earth,  that  it 
Id  pkftse  them  to  be  advertised  thus  much. 
Albeit  these  things  which  Live  been  sometimes  done  by  any  sort 


6 

may  afterwards  appertain  unto  others,  and  so  the  kind  of  agents  vary  as 
occasions  daily  growing  shall  require ;  yet  sundry  nnremovable  and 
unchangeable  burthens  of  duty  there  are  annexed  unto  every  kind  of 
public  action,  which  burthens  in  this  case  Princes  must  know  themselves 
to  stand  now  charged  with  in  God's  sight  no  less  than  the  people  and 
the  Clergy,  when  the  power  of  electing  their  Prelates  did  rest  fully  and 
wholly  in  them.  A  fault  it  had  been  if  they  should  in  choice  have 
prefer  any  wherein  desert  of  most  holy  life  and  the  gift  of  Divine  wisdom 
did  not  commend ;  a  fault,  if  they  had  permitted  long  the  rooms  of  the 
principal  Pastors  of  God  to  continue  void ;  not  to  preserve  the  Church 
patrimony  as  good  to  each  successor  as  any  predecessor  did  enjoy  the 
same,  had  been  in  them  a  most  odious  and  grievous  fault.  Simply  good 
and  evil  do  not  lose  their  nature  :  that  which  was  is  one  or  the  other, 
whatsoever  the  subject  of  either  be.  The  faults  mentioned  are  in  Kings 
by  so  much  greater,  for  that  in  what  Churches  they  exercise  those 
regalities  whereof  we  do  now  entreat,  the  same  Churches  they  have 
received  into  their  special  care  and  custody,  with  no  less  effectual  obli- 
gation of  conscience  than  the  tutor  standeth  bound  in  for  the  person 
and  state  of  that  pupil  whom  he  hath  solemnly  taken  upon  him  to  pro- 
tect and  keep.  All  power  is  given  unto  edificatioriy  none  to  the  over" 
throw  and  destruction  of  the  Church. 

<*  Concerning  therefore  the  first  branch  of  spiritual  dominion,  thus 
much  may  suffice;  seeing  that  they  with  whom  we  contend  do  not 
directly  oppose  themselves  against  regalities,  but  only  so  far  forth  as 
generally  they  hold  that  no  Church  dignity  should  be  granted  without 
consent  of  the  common  people,  and  that  there  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  any  episcopal  rooms  for  Princes  to  use  their  regalities 
in.     Of  both  which  questions  we  have  sufficiently  spoken  before." 

Bishop  Andre wes.     Tortura  TortL     Lend.  1609,  p*  380. 

*'  Atque  vt  semel  dcfungar  tota  hac  de  Primatu  Regio  qusstione,  semel 
vt  constet  Primatus  apud  nos  qusB  iura  sint,  quid  illius  nomine'  intdli- 
gendum  veniat ;  atque  ita  cesset  vestra  dehinc,  cesset  aliorum  calumnia 
de  vestro,  et  a  vobis  conficto,  non  nostro,  et  k  nobis  agnito  Primatu : 
pauds  sic  accipe  sententiam  nostram. 

<<  Prim6,  sub  primatus  nomine  Papatum  nouum  Rex  non  inuehit  in 
Ecclesiam ;  sic  enim  statuit,  vt  nou  Aaroni  pontifici,  ita  nee  leroboamo 
Regi  ius  vUum  esse,  conflatum  4  se  vitulum  populo  proponendi  vt  adorat 
(id  est)  non  yel  fidei  nouos  articulos,  vel  cultus  diuini  nooas  fiNmnilai 
procudendi. 

^  Neque  verb  id  agit  Rex>  ue  patitur  quidem,  vt  sibi  potestM  iit»  vel 


m  adokndi  aim  OA,  yel  aieam  attrectandi  cum  OsA,  quod  tos 
m  odioad  incolcatit. 

itmm  illud  (quod  ad  primatum  pontificium  propria  pertinere  di- 
oeeodi  manu8»  vel  dubia  legis  explicandi,  non  assumit,  non  vel 
it  babendiy  yd  rei  sacna  prsundi,  yel  sacramenta  oelebrandi ; 

peraonas  sacrandi,  yel  res  ;  non  yel  clauium  iua,  yel  censars. 
Ikam ;  nihil  ille  sibi,  nihil  nos  illi  fas  putamus  attingere,  qua 
rdotale  monus  spectant,   seu  potestatem  ordinis  consequuntur. 

yestra  hasc  calumnia  est,  in  odium  conficta,  et  Regis,  et 
1 :  Regis,  qu6d  ille  sibi  hiBC  arroget ;  nostrum  qu6d  nos  illi  ista 
OS.     Procul  hoc  habet  Rex  ;  procul  k  se  abdicat." 

p  BiLSON.  Perpetual  Govemment  of  Christ's  Church, 
XV.  p.  448.     Lend.  1593,  ed.  Oxon.  1842. 

annot  be  denied,  but  the  Prince  of  right  hath,  and  eyer  had,  as 
Lterest  in  the  choice  of  Bishops,  as  the  people.  There  can  no 
>e  pretended  for  the  multitude,  but  it  concludeth  more  strongly 
magistrate.  If  the  people  by  God's  law  were  to  choose  their 
the  King,  as  the  principal  part  and  head  of  the  people,  by  the 
RT  must  be  suffered  to  haye  the  chief  place  amongst  them.  Did 
id's  or  man's  law  prefer  the  feet  before  the  head,  the  rout  before 
r,  or  the  people  before  the  Prince  ?  ^  The  servant  is  not  aboye 
ter,'  no,  not  in  elections  of  Bishops  ;  for  if  the  rule  be  general,  it 
h  eyen  that  particular.  Wherefore  though  there  were  no  Princes 
ed  in  the  apostles'  times,  nor  in  three  hundred  years  after,  to 
'  use  their  right ;  yet  against  the  head,  that  it  shall  not  be  head, 
md  guide  the  feet,  can  be  no  prescription,  by  reason  God's  ordi- 
ir  the  head  to  goyem  the  body  is  a  perpetual  and  eternal  law ; 
usurpation  of  the  members  against  it  is  no  prescription,  but  a 
n,  and  the  subyersion  of  that  order  which  the  God  of  heayen 
nutably  decreed  and  settled.  And  even  in  the  Primitiye  Church, 
[sure  from  greater  affairs,  and  occasion  of  popular  uproars,  put 
n  emperors  in  mind  to  use  their  right,  they  were  by  councils 
edged  to  haye  good  interest  in  the  elections  of  Bishops,  and  by 
le  Church  suffered  not  only  to  haye  a  seyeral  and  soyereign  con- 
b  by  their  laws  to  moderate,  restrain,  and  punish  the  attempts  and 
a  well  of  Bishops  and  clerks  that  were  electors  and  ordainers,  as 
Bople  that  were  the  likers  and  supporters  of  the  parties  so  cor- 
r  disorderly  chosen." 

p.  472  to  476. 

doae  up  this  question — if  the  allowance  giyen  at  first  to  the 
m  of  each  parish  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  were  matter  enough,  i 


the  judgment  of  Christ's  Church,  to  establish  the  right  of  Patrons  that 
they  alone  should  present  clerks,  because  they  alone  provided  for  them  ; 
the  Prince's  interest  to  confer  Bishoprics  hath  far  more  sound  and  suffi- 
cient reason  to  warrant  it :  for  besides  the  maintenance  which  the  Kings 
of  this  land  yielded,  when  they  first  endowed  Bishoprics  with  lands  and 
possessions,  to  unburden  their  people  of  the  support  and  charges  of  their 
Bishops ;  and  in  that  respect  have  as  much  right  as  any  Patrons  can 
have :  the  pre-eminence  of  the  sword  whereby  the  Prince  ruleth  the 
people,  the  people  rule  not  the  Prince,  is  no  small  enforcement,  that  in 
elections,  as  well  as  in  other  points  of  government,  the  Prince  may  justly 
challenge  the  sovereignty  above  and  without  the  people,  God's  law  pre- 
scribing no  certain  rule  for  the  choice  of  Bishops  ;  the  people  may  not 
challenge  the  like  without  or  against  the  Prince.  And  lastly,  though  the 
people  in  former  ages,  by  the  sufferance  of  magistrates,  had  somewhat  to 
do  ¥rith  the  elections  of  their  Bishops,  yet  now  for  the  avoiding  of  such 
tumults  and  uproars  as  the  Primitive  Church  was  afflicted  with,  by  the 
laws  of  this  realm  and  their  own  consents,  the  people's  interest  and 
liking  is  wholly  submitted  and  enclosed  in  the  Prince's  choice,  so  that 
whom  the  Prince  nameth,  the  people  have  bound  themselves  to  acknow- 
ledge and  accept  for  their  Pastor,  no  less  than  if  he  had  been  chosen  by 
their  own  suffrages.  And  had  they  not  hereunto  agreed,  as  by  Parlia- 
ment they  have,  I  sec  no  let  by  God's  law,  but  in  Christian  kingdoms 
when  any  difference  growcth  even  about  the  elections  of  Bishops,  the 
Prince,  as  head  and  ruler  of  the  people,  hath  better  right  to  name  and 
elect  than  all  the  rest  of  their  people.  If  they  concur  in  judgment,  there 
can  be  no  variance  ;  if  they  dissent,  the  Prince  (if  there  were  no  express 
law  for  that  purpose,  as  with  us  there  is)  must  bear  it  from  the  people ; 
the  people  by  God's  law  must  not  look  to  prevail  against  their  Prince. 

'*  If  we  might  safely  do  it,  we  could  object  against  the  Prince's  giving 
of  Bishoprics,  that  Athanasius  saith :  <  Where  is  there  any  such  Canon, 
that  a  Bishop  should  be  sent  out  of  the  palace  ? '  *  And  the  second 
council  of  Nice  allegeth  an  ancient  Canon  against  it :  *  All  elections  of 
Bishops,  Presbyters,  or  Deacons,  made  by  the  magistrate,  are  void  by 
the  Canon  which  saith  :  '  If  any  Bishop  obtain  a  Church  by  the  help  of 
the  secular  magistrate,  let  him  be  deposed  end  put  from  the  Lord's  table, 
and  all  that  conmiunicate  with  him.'f  The  council  of  Paris  likewise  in 
earnest  manner :  ^  Let  none  be  ordained  Bishop  against  the  wills  of  the 
citixens,  but  only  whom  the  election  of  the  people  and  Clergj  shall  seek 
with  full  affection.     Let  him  not  be  intruded  by  the  Prince's  comiiuuid- 

*  Atbaoasii  Hiit.  Anm.  ad  Monachos.    Paris.  Beoedict.  1698,  torn.  i.  part  L 
p.  375. 
f  CoadL  Nicen.  II.  can.  ill.  t.  ^.  coL  597. 


iDent}  nor  hj  any  other  meanB,  against  the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  the  Bishops  of  the  same  province.  And  if  any  man  hy  overmuch 
mkness  presume  to  invade  the  height  of  this  honour  hy  the  Prince's 
animation,  let  him  in  nowise  he  received  hy  the  Bishops  of  the  same 
pfovinoe.'*  Rules  of  discipline  he  not  like  rules  of  doctrine.  In 
Cliriititn  fiuth  whatsoever  is  once  true,  is  always  and  every  where  true ; 
Int  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  government,  that  at  some  times  and  in 
■ome  places  might  he  received  and  allowed,  which  after  and  elsewhere 
'Vtt  happily  disliked  and  prohihited.  If  any  father  or  council  affirm, 
te  by  God's  law  the  people  have  right  to  elect  their  Bishop,  the  Prince 
kth  not ;  the  assertion  is  so  false,  that  no  man  need  regard  it.  No 
pnof  can  he  made,  that  the  people  have  hy  the  word  of  God  an  essential 
■terest  m  the  choice  of  their  Pastors.  If  we  speak  of  man's  law,  what 
Mne  councils  decreed,  other  councils  upon  just  cause  might  change . 
nd  what  some  Princes  permitted,  their  successors  with  as  great  reason 
■Bght  recall  or  restrain,  as  the  variety  of  times  and  places  required.  Of 
CMmcils,  St.  Austin  saith  :  <  Who  can  he  ignorant  that  general  councils 
m  often  amended,  the  former  hy  the  latter,  when  hy  the  experiment  of 
things,  that  is  opened  which  hefore  was  hid,  and  seen  which  before  was 
Bot  perceived,  and  that  without  any  smoke  of  sacrilegious  pride,  obstinate 
''TQgance,  or  envious  contention.' f  Of  Princes'  edicts,  I  take  the  case 
^  he  80  clear,  that  no  man  doubteth  whether  human  laws  may  be  altered 

*  ^0.  All  Princes  have  the  sword  with  like  commission  from  God,  and 
^  their  sceptres  with  one  and  the  same  freedom  that  their  progenitors 
^  As  they  may  with  their  own  liking  abridge  themselves  of  their 
'**^,  so  may  they,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  their  state,  resume 
^  grants  of  former  Princes,  and  enlarge  the  privileges  of  their  royal 
^ity  as  far  as  God's  law  permitteth. 

For  answer  then  to  your  authorities,  I  say :  first,  Athanasius  and 
^  Other  two  councils  might  speak  of  those  times,  when  as  yet  Christian 
*^ce8  had  not  revoked  elections  of  Bishops  to  their  own  power,  but  by 
^t  public  laws  commanded  their  Clergy  and  people  to  make  choice  of 
^  Pastors.  And  in  that  case,  he  that  contrary  to  the  positive  laws 
y  kingdom  or  commonwealth  made  secret  means,  or  procured  to  be 
^ced  by  the  private  letters  of  Princes  against  the  open  laws  of  the 
^im  where  he  lived,  was  an  ambitious  and  violent  intruder,  and  not 
ifthy  to  bear  the  name  of  a  Pastor  and  Bishop  in  Christ's  Church, 
ezly  Athanasius  and  the  rest  may  speak  not  of  election,  but  of  exami- 
ttion  and  ordination,  which  by  God's  law  is  committed  to  Bishops,  and 
i  to  Princes ;  and  then  their  meaning  is.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a 

*  CoadL  Ftrif.  III.  can.  riii.  t.  ▼.  col.  817. 

t  Aagvitin.  de  fiaptismo  contra  Donatistas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  t  vii.  ooL  392. 


ArKiuhv?  he  miirt  be  ;i|i])rovctl  and  c 
sjiiu^  [iriiviin'c,  ;mil  by  the  .Melropobtan, 
Now  the  fourth  Cauoo  of  the  Nicene 
speaketh  not  a  word  who  shall  elect  & 
examine  and  ordain  them,  &■  ie  evident  I 
of  Paris :  '  Let  him  not  be  imposed  by  i 
Metropolitan's  good  will.'J  And  thert 
invade  that  honour,  per  ordination«m 
King,'  and  not  by  the  Metropolitan  ai 
might  accept  him  or  acknowledge  bim  ft 
aocicDt  Canon  any  other  sense,  which  aa 
worldly  governors,  by  their  help  get  any  ' 
eicommunicated,  and  all  that  join  with 
Princes  from  naming  and  electing  of  Bisb 
people  ;  only  tbey  reject  violence,  forsom 
the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  thoroughly  eza 
by  such  as  shall  impose  hands  on  him,  u 
imposed  by  any  earthly  force  or  power. 

AncnBisHOF  Bancroft.     Survey  o 

Lond  1593,  p.  254. 

"  I  baue  omitted  his  eaniettoes  in  the  I 
disdpline  :  that  the  authority  (thus  denie< 
to  them,  and  their  followers,  and  that  all  i 
would  be  content  to  submitte  their  neckea 


•'In  I'lif  (that  r  ninv  v<e  llit-ir  itlir.'Hfs)  to  l).:mi-li  uiic  Poim',  and  atlmitti 
of  thousaiid'i  ;  or  to  dcliuer  their  scH»|»tci-  iVoin  tht-  t\  raimir  cf  the  old 
Pope,  and  to  subiect  them  to  the  tyranny  of  these  new  Popes,  euen  to 
excommunication  (as  Cartwright  with  his  English  crue  doe  affirme)  and 
80  consequently  to  depriuation  or  death,  as  Buchanan  the  Scottishe  con- 
nstorian  teacheth. 

**  Mj  purpose  is  only  in  this  place,  to  make  it  knowne  from  whence 
onr  brotherhood  haue  furnished  themselues,  with  their  inuectiues  against 
the  antlioritye  of  Princes  in  causes  ecclesiasticall ;  and  that  whatsoeuer 
^  pretend  in  words,  yet  they  are  of  the  same  minde,  that  Viretus  is, 
if  thej  durst  so  plainly  vtter  it.     Or  if  they  be  not,  let  them  confes  in 
print,  that  the  premisses  cited  (out  of  his  sayde  dialogue)  are  false ;  and 
tha  for  that  pointe,  let  them  be  credited.     But  that  (I  am  perswaded) 
they  will  neuer  doe.     I  am  sure  if  they  should,  that  besides  their  opposi- 
tion with  Grenena,  they  should  also  recant  their  owne  assertions,  which 
Erectly  exclude  the  ciuile  magistrates  from   dealing  in  ecclesiasticall 
ooseB,  as  for  example :  the  whole  gouemment  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
committed  to  Ministers,  Elders,  and  Deacons  ;  the  Church  is  now  to  the 
vorldes  end  to  haue  no  other  offices  in  it,  but  of  Pastors,    Doctors, 
EUen,  and  Deacons.     They  which  are  no  Elders  of  the  Church  haue 
■HithiDg  to  doe  in  the  gouemment  of  the  same.  They  deuide  the  Church 
^herein  anye  magistrate  King  or  Emperor  is  a  member,  into  those  which 
tre  to  goueme,  yz.  Pastors,  Doctors,  and  Elders ;  and  into  such  as  are 
U>  obey,  yz.  magistrates  of  all  sortes,  and  the  people. 

**  Indeed,  Beza  will  haue  the  ciuile  magistrate  one  of  the  church- 
offioers  ;  but  Cartwright  will  not  consent  for  his  part  to  yeald  them  so 
much.  For  (saith  he)  as  Pastors  cannot  bee  officers  of  the  common 
wealth,  no  more  can  the  magistrate  bee  called  properlye  a  church-officer ; 
and  iu  truth,  what  Beza  graunteth,  it  is  in  effect  nothing,  sauing  for 
a  shew,  and  to  seme  their  own  turaes  (forsooth)  yt  tranquillitatem 
ecclesias  procurent  et  tueantur ;  their  office  is  to  procure  and  defend  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  whereas  else  where  bee  agreeth  with  Viretus,  yee 
may  bee  mire,  and  in  his  booke  against  Erastus  peremptorily  affirmeth, 
that  Princes  haue  no  more  to  doe  with  matters  of  the  Church,  then 
Ministers  haue  with  the  affayres  of  the  common  wealth,  which  by  their 
doctrine  generallie  is  none  at  all ;  but,  saide  I,  bee  agreeth  with  Viretus, 
I  might  saie  rather  with  Cardinall  Allen  and  Saunders,  if  he  bee  the 
tothor  of  the  booke,  intituled,  Vindicise  contra  Tyrannos,  as  it  was  re- 
ported, for  there  bee  saith  that  if  anie  Prince  shall  challenge  to  himselfe 
both  tributes  (that  is,  authoritie  aswell  in  ecclesiasticall  causes  as  ciuile ; 
as  by  the  circumstances  of  the  place  it  is  euident)  bee  doth,  as  if  hee 
would  (like  the  old  giaunts)  scale  hcauen,  and  surprise  it,  and  is  guflfeij^P 


iiiiioil)!!'  till'  IliMtlifii  ;  iirid  tluTi'iippon  ci 
li;itli  no  iiuiri'  U<  iluc   in  tlie  .l.Tiiiiiij,'  ol 
( cicuiDLiR's   and  ordtTs   lor   the  C'hurcl 
allowL'th  of  bis  iudgi'ment,  and  doth  eif 
of  the  Kame  opinion,  professing  his  mis 
right  of  a  Christian  and  of  B  propbane 
his  scboller  aymetb  In  like  forte,  whea 
Princes  being  coDuert«d  to  the  fayth,  rei 
power,  whereby  they  maye  deale  in  cau 
before.     And  lastly,  it  is  no  lease  agrees 
that  whereas  the  Papists  saye,  the  Pope 
are  a  true  representation  of  the  C&th> 
whom  the  Pope  (being  Peter's  suppoaed  t 
immediate  chiefe  gouemour  of  it  here  Tp) 
others  doe  affirme,  that  euerye  particular 
ahippe  in  it  (aa  they  desire,)  is  a  liuelye 
the  whole  and  Catbolicke  Church  of  CI 
their  PastorSf  Doctors,  and  Elders,  are  1 
gouernoura  hy  right,  of  eueij  such  Ca 
earth.     And  thus,  (if  I  bee  not  deceia 
which  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapi 
their  protestations,  they  derogate  from  C 
to  their  elderships  the  supreame  and  im 
in  causea  eccleiiasticall." 

Db.  RicnAnn  FrpT  n  *-"  *i"-  ^i—  ' 
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Clrareh.  And  if  Princes  pieddle  in  this  kinde,  they  are  like  to  Uxziah, 
thatoilered  to  bnrne  incense,  for  which  he  was  stricken  with  leprosie. 
The  power  (^jurisdiction  standeth  first  in  prescribing  and  making  lawes : 
aeeoodly,  in  hearing,  examining,  and  judging  of  opinions  touching  matters 
cf  faith :  and  thirdly,  in  judging  of  things  pertaining  to  ecclesiasticall 
oHer  and  ministery,  and  the  due  performance  of  God's  divine  worship 
aikl  lenrice.  Touching  the  first,  the  making  of  a  law  is  the  prescribing 
cfa  thing  under  some  paine  or  punishment,  which  hee  that  prescribeth 
kith  power  to  inflict.  Whence  it  is  consequent,  that  the  Prince  (having 
vs  power  to  excommunicate,  put  from  the  sacraments,  and  deliver  to 
Sitni)  can  of  himselfe  make  no  Canons,  such  as  councels  of  Bishops 
te;  who  command  or  forbid  things  under  paine  of  excommunication, 
•ad  like  spirituall  censures  ;  but  (having  power  of  life  and  death,  of  im- 
priioDiDeDt,  banishment,  confiscation  of  goods,  and  the  like)  he  may  with 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Clergy,  command  things  pertaining  to 
God'a  worship  and  service  under  these  paines,  both  for  profession  of 
fiuth,  ministration  of  sacraments,  and  conversation  fitting  to  Christians 
hi  generall,  or  men  of  ecclesiasticall  order  in  particular ;  and  by  his 
pnooely  power  establish  things  formerly  defined  and  decreed  against 
whatsoever  errour,  and  contrary  ill-custorae,  and  observation.  And 
^f*^  is  so  farre  forth  supreame,  that  no  Prince,  Prelate,  or  Potentate, 
^  a  commanding  authority  over  him  ;  yet  doe  we  not  whatsoever  our 
cfamorous  adversaries  untruely  report,  to  make  us  odious,  make  our 
ninoes  with  their  civill  states,  supreame  in  the  power  of  commanding  in 
iiietlers  concerning  God,  and  his  faith  and  religion,  without  seeking  the 
bection  of  their  Clergie  (for  the  statute  that  restored  the  title  of  su- 
uonacie  to  the  late  Queene  Elizabeth,  of  famous  and  blessed  memory, 
torideth,  that  none  shall  have  authority  newly  to  judge  any  thing  to  bee 
eretie,  not  formerly  so  judged,  but  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  with 
le  assent  of  the  Clergrie  in  their  Convocation),  nor  with  them,  so  as  to 
immand  what  they  thinke  fit,  without  advising  with  others,  partakers  of 
e  precious  faith  vdth  them,  when  a  more  generall  meeting  for  farther 
liberation  may  hee  had,  or  the  thing  requireth  it." 

>EMf  p.  695. 

^  At  first  the  Clergie  and  people  were  to  choose  their  Bishops  and 
inisters ;  yet  so,  that  Princes  by  their  right  were  to  moderate  thing^s, 
d  nothing  was  to  bee  done  without  them.  But  when  they  endowed 
lurches  with  ample  revenues  and  possessions,  and  disburdened  the  people 
the  charge  of  maintaining  their  pastours,  they  had  now  a  farther  reason 
•way  things  than  before.     And  thence  it  is,  that  the  statute  abovt 

A 
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mentioned  saith  :  the  Kings  gave  power  of  free  elections,  yet  ii[>on  con- 
dition  of  seeking  their  licence  and  confirmation,  as  having  the  right  of 
nomination  in  themselves,  in  that  they  were  founders.  Likewise  touching 
Presbyters,  the  ancient  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  (which  was, 
that  Bishops  should  not  ordaine  clerkes  without  the  consent  of  their 
Clergie,  and  that  also  they  should  have  the  assent  and  testimony  of  the 
citizens)  held  while  the  Clergie  lived  together  upon  the  common  contri- 
butions and  divident,  but  when  not  onely  titles  were  divided  and  distin- 
guished, and  men  placed  in  rurall  churches  abroad ;  but  severall  allowance 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  such  as  should  attend  the  service  of  God  by 
the  lords  of  those  countrey-townes,  out  of  their  owne  lands  and  their  lands 
of  their  tenants,  they  that  thus  carefully  provided  for  the  Church  were 
much  respected.  And  it  was  thought  fit  they  should  have  great  interest  in 
the  choosing  and  nominating  of  clerkes  in  such  places.  Justinian  the 
Emperor,  to  reward  such  as  had  beene  beneficiall  in  this  sort  to  the  Church, 
and  to  encourage  others  to  doe  the  like,  decreed :  That  if  any  man  build 
a  Church  or  House  of  Prayer,  and  would  have  clerkes  to  be  placed  there, 
if  hee  allow  maintenance  for  them,  and  name  such  as  are  worthy,  they 
shall  be  ordained  upon  his  nomination.  But  if  he  shall  choose  such  as 
he  prohibited  by  the  Canons  as  unworthy,  the  Bishop  shall  take  care  to 
promote  some  whom  he  thinketh  more  worthy.  And  the  Councell  of 
Toledo,  about  the  yeare  of  Christ  655,  made  a  Canon  to  the  same  effect. 
The  words  of  the  Councell  are  these.  Wee  decree,  that  as  loi^  as  the 
founders  of  churches  doe  live,  they  shall  be  suffered  to  have  the  chiefe 
and  continuall  care  of  the  said  churches,  and  shall  offer  fit  Rectors  to 
the  Bishop  to  be  ordained.  And  if  the  Bishop,  neglecting  the  founders, 
shall  presume  to  place  any  others,  let  him  know,  that  hb  admission  shall 
be  voyde,  and  to  his  shame ;  but  if  such  as  they  choose,  be  prohibited  by 
the  Canons  as  unworthy,  then  let  the  Bishop  take  care  to  promote  some 
whom  he  thinketh  more  worthy.  Whereby  wee  see,  what  respect  was 
anciently  had  to  such  as  founded  churches,  and  gave  lands  and  possessioDs 
to  the  same ;  yet  were  they  not  called  lords  of  such  places,  after  such 
dedication  to  God,  but  patrons  only ;  because  they  were  to  defend  the 
rights  thereof,  and  to  protect  such  as  there  attended  the  service  of  God ; 
and  though  they  had  right  to  nominate  men  to  serve  in  these  places,  yet 
might  they  not  judge  or  punish  them  if  they  neglected  their  duties ;  but 
onely  complaine  of  them  to  the  bishop  or  magistrate.  Neither  might 
they  dispose  of  the  possessions  thus  given  to  the  Church,  and  dedicated 
to  God ;  but  if  they  fell  into  poverty,  they  were  to  bee  maintained  out 
of  the  revenues  thereof.  This  power  and  right  of  nomination  and  pre- 
sentation resting  in  Princes  and  otiier  founders,  can  no  way  prejudice  or 


r;iirt  tiu' .state  of  tlie  Cliurrli,  if  Bislu)}»s  (touhuiii  i-XMinliiatioii  ;ii;tl  uriti 
rialiuii  {u^rtaiiietli )  doe  their  duties  in   refii>iiii:  tu  euii-ierale  and  or.iamc 
such  as  the  Canons  prohibite." 

Fhancis  Mason.  Yindiciae  Ecclesisc  Anglicanae ;  or,  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Church  of  England^  and  of  the  lawiiil  Ministry 
tibem^,  {.  e,  of  the  Succession,  Election,  and  Consecration  of 
Bishops.  Lond.  1625.  Translated  into  English  by  Jolm 
Lindsay.     Lond.  1734,  book  iii.  chap.  viL  p.  278. 

**  The  Objections  of  the  Papists,  that  our  Bishops  are  the  Queen's  Bishops, 
tod  Parliament  Bishops,  answered,  in  general,  by  explaining  our 
QMthod  of  making  Bishops. 

"Philodoxus  (a  Priest  of  Borne). — Your  new  pretended  Bishops 
(tt  Scoltingius  saith)  derive  their  counterfeit  authority,  not  from  lawful 
•OBiecration,  or  cathoUck  inauguration,  but  from  the  Queen  and  *  Par- 
"■"■ent  They  are  therefore  properly  styled  by  Sanders,  the  t  Queen's 
KAops,  and  f  Parliament  Bishops.  For  (as  Bristow  relates)  in  Eng- 
hnd  the  King,  yea  and  the  Queen,  grants  letters  patent  to  whom  they 
*i^;  and  they  thenceforth  bear  themselves  for  Bishops,  and  begin  to 
^^^  §  Ministers.  Hence  Bellarmine  had  reason  to  say,  that  in  Queen 
^Mieth's  time  there  was  a  woman  pope  in  ||  England. 

*'Orthodoxus   fa  Priest  of  the  Church  of  England  J. — These 

'^Qcy  shameless   Papists  proclaim  aloud,    that    the   Bishops   of    the 

^uztfa  of  England  derive  not  their  orders  from   Bishops,  but  from 

'^ogB  and  f  Queend.     A  monstrous  lye,  and  an  impudent  slander  I    For 

^  Kings  do  that  only  which  belongeth  to  the  office  of  Kings,  and  our 

"^hopB  to  that  of  Bishops.     For  *  at  every  avoidance  of  any  Arch- 

hishoprick  or  Bishoprick,  the  King  grants  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 

Qiat  church  a  licence  under  the  great  seal  of  England  (which  is  com* 

^kMmly  called  the  congi  tfesUre)  to  proceed  to  election,  with  a  letter 

Inissiye  (as  it  is  call'd)  containing  the  name  of  the  person  which  they 

shall  elect  and  chuse.     Then  the  electors  do  certify  under  their  common 

seal  (the  election  to  be  duly  performed)  to  the  King  (humbly  beseeching 

him  to  grant  his  royal  assent  thereto).     The  King  (giving  his  assent  to 

their  election)  signifieth  the  same  to  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops,  re* 

•  Seoldns.  Bibl.  Cathol.  1.  5,  p.  106. 

t  SmmI.  de  Chum.  p.  348. 

X  Ibid.  p.  349. 

f  Btkt,  Antihwr.  motiva,  p.  264. 

U  BeDarm.  de  Notts  Eocles.  I.  4,  c.  9,  §  4,  Peputiani  hsretici,  &c. 

%  Sao  a  Collection  of  their  Calumnies,  book  I.  chfi]>.  ii.  fol.  H,  &g. 


„.,..  >■•<;  jji'isuii  eiccu-<]  of  sufficient 
follows  tiiec  iiswratioii;  which  is  | 
lattCiil  Bis!iO[)s.  ac^^ording  to  the  din 
is  the  Bolemn  and  constant  method  o 

Idem,  book  iv.  clup.  xiii.  p^  431 

"  PaiL.— You  pretended  to  tmt ' 

ferring  of  fiUbopricks :  and  now  joi 

but  to  the  Clergy,  and  claim  onlj  aoi 

"  Orth. — The  King'*  nominalion 

election.    Therefare,  when  he  nomuu 

give*,  u  I  may  aay,  the  first  voto  for 

«  Phil. — What  kind  of  elnctiom  t 


•  "TUi  ( 
ud  ChanMry,  and  be  ittMted  by  Oa  oMn 
Lord  ChaMellor,  and  Lord  Pti>ja«a),  a^  b 
■lUe  tiMi*  Aaald  be  aay  forpry  ta  tt."    Bi 

t  StaL  3S  Hao.  VIII.  e.  90.  Nolo.  B] 
ii  laid  to  be  doao  h  of  old  tlm«  hath  baaa 
«n  not  to  daU;  tbeir  el«otkm  abore  twain  d 
tha  K1b(  nuj  nomtDita  bj  hli  lettm  paten 
oiled  Lord  Elaet  oTvuh  a  See,  and  nahea 
Aad  If  tiw  Dean  and  Chapter  do  oot  prooaad 
twiKty  daft  after  the  lioeaca  reaeir'd  i  or  if  I 
aoBaaerata  him,  eoeordbif  to  tUi  Aet,  wltth 
to  thm  bf  tha  King,  tha  paaal^  li  a  pia 
dMtlBf  Biihopa  la  tha  Bi^iltah  Cbnreh,  wai 
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en  ?    *Tis  ootuiiy  they  can't  be  call*d  free  elections,  since  nothing 
•  to  be  done  without  the  Kings's  previous  authority. 

''Ortu* — The  fireedom  of  election  doth  not  exclude  the  King's  sacred 
ivtltority,  but  force  and  tyranny  only.  If  any  unworthy  person  should 
beforc'd  upon  them  against  their  wills,  or  the  Clergy  should  be  cou- 
■tnm'd  to  give  their  voices  by  force  and  threatning,  such  an  election 
OttDot  be  said  to  be  free.  But,  if  the  King  do  nominate  a  worthy  per- 
MB  according  to  the  laws,  as  our  Kings  hare  used  to  do,  and  give  them 
>i&ority  to  chuse  him,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  may  not  be  calVd  a 
he  election.  ^  For  here  is  no  force,  nor  violence  us'd. 

''Phil^ — But  if  the  King,  deceived  by  undeserved  recommendations, 
■hold  happen  to  propose  to  the  Clergy  a  person  unlearned,  or  of  ill 
Vwrals,  or  otherwise  manifestly  unworthy  of  that  function,  what's  to  be 
done  then? 

^Orth. — Our  Kings  (Philodox)  are  wont  to  proceed  in  these  cases 
■Kturely  and  cautiously ;  I  mean,  with  the  utmost  care  and  prudence : 
ttd  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Church  of  England  is  at  this  time  in 
'■ch  a  flourishing  condition. 

**  Phil. — Since  they  are  but  men,  they  are  liable  to  humane  weak- 
*M:  and,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  done,  if  such  a  case  should  happen  ? 

"  Orth« — If  the  electors  could  make  sufficient  proof  of  such  crimes 
tt  bcapadties,  I  think,  it  were  becoming  them,  to  represent  the  same  to 
^  King  with  all  due  humility,  modesty,  and  duty  ;  humbly  beseeching 
*i  Majesty,  out  of  his  known  clemency,  to  take  care  of  the  interest  of 
^  widowed  Church.  And  our  Princes  are  so  famous  for  their  piety 
*4  condescension,  that,  I  doubt  not  but  his  Majesty  would  graciously 
'''nrer  their  pious  petition,  and  nominate  another  unexceptionable  person, 
!pBetble  to  all  their  wishes.  Thus  a  mutual  affection  would  be  kept  up 
'Btveen  the  Bishop  and  his  Church. 

^  Thus  I  have  shew'd  you,  that  our  Kings  have  had  a  singular  prero- 
Itm  m  the  election  of  Bishops :  and  now  I  am  to  prove  that  they 
id  the  same  lawfully.  And  that  will  be  manifest  enough,  whether  we 
under  the  Kings  themselves,  or  the  Bishops.  This  privilege  belongs 
Kings  by  a  twofold  right ;  to  wit,  in  right  of  their  sovereignty,  and 
rigiit  €i  their  patronage." 

ftCHBlSHOP  Bbamhall.     Schism  Guarded,  voL   ii.  p.  403, 

ed.  Oz£  1842. 

**  To  begin  with  the  first. — If  it  were  necessary  to  call  in  any  foreign 
Ittdkry  tapplies,  for  the  further  fortifying  of  the  King  of  England's 
reraign  patronage^  onder  God,  of  the  Church  within  its  territories ;  I  ^ 
1^  ind  etroDg  recruits  fr<nn  the   Greek  emperors  to  shew  thaAjH 
IV  alwmjB  pnetitcd  this  power  within  their  dominions,  to  place  Bisho] 


Itishnjis,  who  niu-^t  p.irtici|iato  in  the 
scifncp-  of  till  ir  siilijwis,  bf  (ibtrmlci 
"  But   our  case  is  strong  enough 
cedents  with  it.     William  the  Conq 
the  First,  did  enjoy  the  inght  of  placi 
of  a  ring,  and  of  a  crosier  staff,  withi 
bation,  or  ordination,  or  confirmatio 
England  and  Britain  had  done  bef< 
strange.     The  Roman  Rota  will  givt 
patron  of  a  church  who  first  builde 
after  eleven  hundred  yean  were  effli 
Divine  right),  Gregory  the  Seventh  (t 
and  after  him  Pope  Callixtus,  did  corn 
lay  hand,  and  prohibit  the  Archbisht 
invested.     ^Praitn*    avdim    in    Ro 
Anselm, — '  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ear 
But  what  were  their  reasons  ?     I  belie^ 
tiona.'     The  first  was  frequent  suspidoi 
of  juBtice,  to  take  away  an  hereditary  i 
flautt.     The  second  and  third  reasons  ai 
tbe  Fourth  to  Frederick  the  First;— 
Excelti  omnet,   homagium   regvtru, 
eorum  taeratat  ntanibut  tuit  intueti 
those  who  are  Gods,  and   all  the  ch 
nactest  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  knittc 
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imltatioii  about  th*  bMHge  and  fealty  and  oaths  of  Bishops,  which  in 
foer  thnes  were  sworn  to  layman.*  Were  they  so  indeed  ?  Here  is 
B  ingenious  confession  of  the  Pope's  own  library  keeper. 

*  Indeed  at  the  first,  whilst  they  were  robbing  the  King  of  the  jewels 
I  Us  crown,  they  preached  up  nothing  but  free  elections ;  but  after  they 
idi  once  seized  their  prey,  they  changed  their  note  forthwith  to  *  Dei  et 
4fOiioUcm  sedis  gratid ' — *  By  the  g^ce  of  God,  and  the  Apostolic 
Sn;'  or,  *  Ex  plenitudine  ecclesicuticts  potestatis* — *Out  of  the 
Uness  of  our  ecclesiastical  power.'  And  when  this  bell  had  rung  out 
ivBle,  Egypt  never  abounded  more  with  caterpillars,  than  our  native 
XSBtry  did  with  provisions,  and  reservations,  and  pensions,  with  all  the 
Ulish  arts  of  sublimated  simony.  Then  our  best  dignities  and  bene- 
ka  were  filled  with  strangers  (who  could  not  speak  an  English  word,  nor 
U  e?er  tread  upon  English  ground),  daily  more  and  more,  until  these 
id  chosen  pastors,  who  knew  how  to  shear  their  flocks,  though  they 
U  not  know  how  to  feed  them,  received  yearly  out  of  the  kingdom 
■on  dian  the  revenues  of  the  Crown. 

*  There  remaineth  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  to  stick  the  guilt  of  this 
okokrable  usurpation  undeniably  upon  the  See  of  Rome ;  that  is,  to 
>kv,  that  the  investiture  of  Bishops  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the 

*This  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  both  in  our  most  authentic  historio- 
I'fhers  and  records,  if  I  had  the  means  to  produce  them,  and  also  in 
tr  indent  laws,  published  long  since  to  the  world  in  print,  and  these 
ot  enactive  of  new  law  but  declarative  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Dd." 

mn^YoL  I.  p.  271. 

^  We  believe  Episcopacy  to  be  at  least  an  apostolical  institution,  ap- 
ived  by  Christ  himself  in  the  Revelation,  ordained  in  the  infancy  of 
rManity  as  a  remedy  against  schism ;  and  we  bless  God  that  we 
m  a  dear  succession  of  it.** 

'  Neither  do  we  draw  or  derive  any  spiritual  jurisdiction  from  the 
im ;  but  either  liberty  and  power  to  exercise,  actually  and  lawfully,  upon 
■objects  of  the  crown,  that  habitual  jurisdiction  which  we  received  at 
ordination ;  or  the  enlargement  and  dilatation  of  our  jurisdiction 
Bdively)  by  the  Prince's  referring  more  causes  to  the  cognizance  of 
Clmrch  than  formerly  it  had :  or,  lastly,  the  increase  of  it  subject- 
j,  by  their  ^ving  to  ecclesiastical  judges  an  external  coercive  power, 
ah  fimMriy  they  had  not.  To  go  yet  one  step  higher ;  in  cases  that 
Indeed  efnritiialy  or  merely  ecclesiastical,  such  as  concern  the  doctrine  ^ 
faddiy  or  edministration  of  the  sacraments,  or  the  ordaining  or  de-^  ' 

b2 


r-.'iiiiu'  '=t  •  ' !  ii  m-'m  :0  I  rr>.>i--.  S;)\frt'i«jii  lMnrt*s  liave  (ii]ti\  luive  ui/.;- > 
111  •  .n'c  iiit..  •  .:i:.-i:'  :-<y.\r\\  \n  ^cc  tliat  C'lorji'vinon  do  ilu-ir  d-.ituv  in 
their  propel*  pl.u'r>^.  Hill  tliis  powor  is  always  most  properly  excrci>tu 
by  the  ndvicf  and  iiiiiii^try  of  occlesiastical  persons;  and  sometimes  ne- 
cessarily, as  in  the  detrradatitni  of  one  in  holv  orders  bv  ecclesiasdcal 
delegates.  Thirifore  our  law  provides,  that  nothing  shall  be  judged 
heresy  with  us  dc  7wro.  but  *by  the  High  Court  of  Pirliameot! 
(whenin  our  bishops  did  always  bear  a  part),  *  with  the  assent'  (thil 
is  mort'  than  advice)  *  of  the  Clergy  in  their  convocation/  In  sum,  w 
hold  our  bencfioes  from  the  King,  but  our  offices  from  Christ ;  the  King 
doth  nominate  us,  but  Bishops  do  ordain  us." 

'*  The  confoundiuL^  of  those  two  distinct  acts,  intimated  bv  me  in  this 
paragraph,  that  is,  nomination  or  election,  with  ordination  or  conse- 
cration, hath  be<rotten  many  mistakes  in  the  world  on  several  sides." 

Sir  Thomas  Ridlky.     View  of  the   Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  ]iart  in.  ili:ij>  i.  sect.  i.     Oxon.  1662,  p.  162  to  168. 

"  A  jirannunire,  therefore,  is  a  writ  awarded  out  of  the  King's  Bentli^ 
against  one  who  hath  procured  out  any  bull  or  like  process  of  the  Po|* 
from  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  for  any  ecclesiasticall  place  or  prefemwrt 
within  this  realme;  or  doth  sue  in  anv  forreine  Ecclesiasticall  Court  to 
defeat  or  impeach  any  judgement  given  into  the  King's  Court,  whereby 
the  body  of  the  olVender  is  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  King's  pleasure» 
his  goods  forfeited,  and  his  lands  seised  into  the  King's  hand,  so  longtf 
the  oflfendor  liveth.* 

^*  1  his  writ  was  nnich  in  use  during  the  time  the  Bishop  of  Ronv'i 
authority-  was  in  credit  in  this  land,  and  very  necessary  it  was  it  should 
be  so,  for  being  then  two  like  principall  authorities  acknowledged  vithiB 
this  land,  the  spiritual!  in  the  Pope  and  the  temporall  in  the  King;  ^ 
spiritual!  grow  on  so  fast  on  the  temporall,  that  it  was  to  be  feared  (hid 
notf  these  statutes  been  provided  to  restraine  the  Pope's  enterprises) 

*  25  Ed.  II.  27  Kd.  111.  c.  1.  38  Ed.  III.  c.  I  and  8.  7  Rich.  II.  d 
13  Rich.  II.  c.  2.     2  Hen.  IV.  c.  3. 

t  Neverthelesse  even  out  of  these  etatutei,  have  oar  profesiort  of  the  eomBM 
law  wrought  many  dangers  to  the  juriBdiction  eccleiiaatictU,  threatning  the  paniik- 
Dient  contcined  in  the  Statute  Ann  27  Edw.  3  and  38,  ejoidem,  almoit  to  efffT 
thing  that  the  Court  Christian  dealeth  in,  pretending  all  things  demit  within  thoiB 
Courts  to  be  the  di^iheriKon  of  the  Crown  (from  the  which  and  none  other  fmmtii**t 
all  ecclesiafrticall  jurisdiction  is  now  derived)  whereat  in  tmth  Sir  Thomai  Smitit 
saith  very  rightly  and  chaiitably,  that  the  uniting  of  the  snpreoiacie  frclffiiaiti<?*^ 
and  temporall  in  the  King,  utterly  voidcth  the  nie  of  all  those  etattttei :  (A<i* 
eanante  ratione  eegtat  /e.r)  and  whatioeTar  ia  now  wronght  or  threatned  ^aimt  Ikt 
jurisdiction  ec('le*«iristicall,  is  but  io  emulation  of  one  Court  to  another,  and  by  eoe- 
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tke  spirituAll  jurisdictioii  had  devoured  up  the  temporal],  as  the  tempo* 
ibII  DOW  on  the  contrary  side  hath  almost  swallowed  up  the  spirituall. 
But  sinoe  the  forrein  authority  in  spirituall  matters  is  abolished,  and 
cither  jarisdiction  is  to  be  ag^ised  to  be  setled  wholy,  and  onely  m  the 
Prmoe  of  this  land,  sundry  wise  men's  opinion  is,  there  can  lie  no  prsB- 
■onire  by  those  statutes  at  this  day,  against  any  man  exercising  any 
wbordiDate  jurisdiction  under  the  King,  whether  the  same  be  in  the 
King's  Dame,  or  in  his  name  who  hath  it  immediately  from  the  King : 
br  that  now  all  jurisdiction  whether  it  be  temporall  or  ecclesiasticall  is 
the  King's,  and  such  ecclsiasticall  lawes  as  now  are  in  force  are  the 
King's  ecclesiasticall  lawes,  and  the  King's  Ecclesiasticall  Courts ;  for 
tint  the  King  cannot  have  in  himselfe  a  contrarietie  of  jurisdiction  fight- 
ing one  against  another,  as  it  was  in  the  case  betweene  himselfe  and  the 
I^ope,  although  he  may  have  diversity  of  jurisdiction  within  himselfe, 
which  for  order  sake,  and  for  avoyding  of  confusion  in  government  he 
oaj  restraine  to  certain  severall  kindes  of  causes,  and  inflict  punishment 
vpoD  those  that  go  beyond  the  bounds  or  limits  that  are  prescribed 
them ;  but  to  take  them .  as  enemies,  or  underminers  of  his  state,  he 
^not ;  for  the  question  here  is  not  who  is  head  of  the  cause,  or  juris- 
diction in  controversie,  but  who  is  to  hold  plea  thereof,  or  exercise  the 
JQiisdiction   under  that   head,    the  ecclesiasticall  or  temporall  judge, 
neither  is  that  to  move  any  man  that  the  statutes  made  in  former  times 
Against  such  provisors,  which  vexed  the  King  and  people  of  this  land 
^'th  such  unjust  suits,  do  not  onely  provide  against  such  process  as 
Came  from  Rome,  but  against  all  others  that  came  elsewhere,  being  like 
Qooditioned  as  they  ;  for  that  it  was  not  the  meaning  of  those  statutes, 
or  any  of  them,  thereby  to  tax  the  Bishops  Courts,  or  any  Consistorie 
vithin  this  land ;  for  that  none  of  them  ever  used  such  malepert  saw- 
cmesse  against  the  King,  as  to  call  the  judgements  of  his  courts  into 
question,  although  they  went  farre  in  stray ning  upon  those  things  and 
^Ausesy  which  were  held  to  be  of  the  iting's  temporall  cognisance,  as 
nay  appeare  by  the  King's  prohibition  thereon  framed.     And  beside  the 
Ajchbishops,  Bishops,  and  other  Prelates  of  this  land,  in  the  greatest 
leat  of  all  this  business,  being  then  present  in  the  Parliament  with  the 
of  the  nobility,  disavowed  the  Pope's  insolencie  toward  the  King  in 
18  behalfe ;  and  assured  him  that  they  would  and  ought  to  stand  with 
lb  Majestie  against  the  Pope,  in  these  and  all  other  cases  touching  his 
[Browne  and  regalitie  as  they  were  bound  by  their  allegeance :  so  that 
hey  being  not  guilty  of  these  enterprises  against  the  King,  but  in  as 


a  derogatioii  of  that  anthoritj  from  which  all  jurisdiction  is  now  deriTed, 
mi  tlM  ■rintimiiace  whereof  was  by  those  Princes  especially  parpoted.  D.  Coin| 
la  te  Iitorprater.  "^ 


,„■  Mjfiiui  and  oimccivcd  L-f  ihe  places  ot 
<iini><.    Wmji   suiiu-liiiu'S   at   Komc  in 
Francf,  Mn.ietim.'s  in  «th,-r  i>l;iccs,  as  bj 
proccsse  of  that  age  may  be  seen ;  wbi 
occasion  to  the  Parliament  of  inserting  t 
of  those  statutes,  that  thereby  the  stati 
dated  at  Rome,  they  might  be  eluded  by 
or  any  other  place  of  the  Pope's  abot 
towards  the  offeodor  might  become  void  i 
the  lawee  of  this  land  at  any  time  whil 
his  greatest  pride  within  this  realm,  ere 
spirituall  subject,  dealing  in  any  temperali 
within  the  land,  but  restrained  them  by  p: 
by  the  King's  prohibition,  wherein  are  th« 
Clergie  attempted  by  ordinary  and  domi 
refuted  onely  by  prohibition.     Bnt  when  ai 
were  not  content  to  presse  upon  the  King'i 
but  would  seek  for  meanes,  for  preferm 
controule  tbe  judgements  given  in  the  Ki 
the  Pope  ;  then  were  pnemunires  decreed,  1 
enterprises  of  those  factious  subjects,  and 
iolencie,  that  he  should  not  venter  hereafk 
ments  against  the  King  and  people.     But  i 
past,  by  reason  all  entercourse  is  taken  aw 
subjects  and  the  Court  of  Rome,  it  is  not  t 
good  and  merdfull  Princet  of  this  Unil  i-  »< 
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Hk  numagateSy  which  heiog^  content  with  their  own  naturall  Prince's 
government,  seek  to  bring  in  again,  that  and  like  forreine  authoritie, 
which  those  statutes  made  provision  against;  but  these  things  I  leave  to 
the  reTerend  judges  of  the  land,  and  others  that  are  skilful!  in  that  pro- 
faskn,  ondy  wishing  that  some  which  have  most  insight  into  these 
lutten,  woulde  adde  some  light  unto  them,  that  men  might  not  stumble 
at  them,  and  fall  into  the  danger  of  them  unawars." 

Bishop  Sanderson.  Episcopacy,  as  established  by  law  in 
England,  not  prejudicial  to  Regal  Power.  Lond.  1673,  p.  32 
to  p.  34. 

''AH  power,  to  the  exercise  whereof  our  Bishops  have  pretended, 
Mmeth  under  one  of  the  two  heads,  of  order  or  of  jurisdiction.     The 
pover  of  order  consisteth  partly  in  preaching  the  word  and  other  offices 
^poblick  worship,  common  to  them  with  their  fellow  Ministers  ;  partly 
B  ordaining  Priests  and  Deacons,  admitting  them  to  their  particular 
cons,  and  other  things  of  like  nature,  peculiar  to  them  alone.     The 
power  of  jurisdiction  is  either  internal  in  retaining  and  remitting  sins  in 
Mo  eofucientuB,  common  to  them  also  (for  the  substance  of  the  autho- 
%)  though  with  some  difference  of  degree)  with  other  Ministers  :  or, 
Eternal  for  the  outward  government  of  the  Church  in  some  parts  thereof 
P^coliar  to  them  alone.     For  that  external  power  is  either  directive  in 
Prescribing  rules  and  orders  to  those  under  their  jurisdictions,  and 
iitaking  canons  and  constitutions  to  be  observed  by  the  Church  ;  wherein 
4e  inferior  Clergy,  by  their  representatives  in  Convocation,  have  their 
^otes,  as  well  as  the  Bishops ;  and  both  dependently  upon  the  King  (for 
^ky  cannot  either  meet  without  his  writ,  or  treat  without  his  commission, 
Or  establish  without  his  royal  assent) :   or  judiciary  and  coercive,  in 
gimng  sentence  inforo  exteriori  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  cognisance, 
exconununicating,  fining,  imprisoning  offenders,  and  the  like.     Of  these 
powers  some  branches,  not  only  in  the  exercise  thereof,  but  even  in  the 
very  substance  of  the  power  it  self,  (as  namely,  that  of  external  jurisdic- 
tion coercive,)  are  by  the  laws  declared,  and  by  the  Clergy  acknowledged 
to  be  wholly  and  entirely  derived  from  the  King,  as  the  sole  fountain  of 
ill  authority  of  external  jurisdiction,  whether   spiritual   or  temporal 
irithin  the  realm ;  and  consequently  not  of  divine  right." 

Idem,  p.  37  to  p.  44. 

^  It  shall  suffice  to  shew  that  the  jiu  divinum  is  pleaded  by  the  epit- 
Bopal  party  with  more  calmness  and  moderation,  and  with  less  derogation 
hma  regal  dignity,  then  by  any  other  of  the  three. 

**  For  ftity  the  rest  when  they  spake  of /ut  dwinum  in  reference  to 
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tlu'ir  several  waves  of  Church  govemment,  take  it  hi  the  highest  elevi- 
tion,  in  the  first  and  strictest  sense.  The  Papist  groundeth  the  Pope'i 
optinnenical  supremacy  upon  Christ's  command  to  Peter  to  execute  it) 
and  to  all  tlK>  tiock  of  Christ  (Princes  also  as  well  as  others)  tosubmit 
to  him  as  their  univer.-al  pastor.  The  Presbyterian  cryeth  up  his  modd 
of  government  and  distipline,  (though  minted  in  the  last  by-gon  centuiy,) 
as  tlie  vtry  ^erptcr  of  Christ's  kingdome,  thereunto  all  Kings  are  bound 
to  snltmlt  th(Mr^ ;  makintr  it  as  unalterable  and  inevitably  necessarr  to 
to  till'  biin;j  of  a  Church,  as  the  Word  and  Sacraments  are.  The  Indfr 
jxiulrnt  S<'paratist  also,  upon  that  grand  principle  of  Piiritanisine 
common  to  him  with  the  Presbyterian  (the  very  root  of  almost  all  tbe 
sects  in  the  world),  viz.  that  nothing  is  to  be  ordered  in  Church  matten 
other  or  otiierwi-e  than  Christ  hath  appointed  in  his  Word  ;  holdetbthit 
any  company  of  pc^ople  gathered  together  "by  mutual  consent  in  aChurdi 
way  is  jure  divino  free  and  absolute  within  it  self  to  govern  it  self  by 
sncli  rules  as  it  shall  jndg  agreeable  to  God's  Word,  without  dependeoa 
ujK)n  any  but  Christ  Jesus  alone,  or  subjection  to  any  Prince,  Prelate, or 
other  humane  person  or  consistory  whatsoever.  All  these  you  see  do 
not  oncly  claim  to  a  jus  diuinum,  and  that  of  a  very  high  nature;  but  in 
setting  down  their  f>pinions  weave  in  some  expresses  tending  to  thedimi* 
nntion  of  the  icclesiastical  supremacy  of  Princes.  Whereas  the  episcopl 
jKirty  neither  meddle  with  the  power  of  Princes,  nor  are  ordinarily  very 
ibrward  to  press  they«.v  rfirinumj  but  rather  purposely  decline  themefl- 
tioninji;  of  it,  as  a  term  subject  to  misconstruction  (as  hath  been  said)  of 
else  so  interpret  it  as  not  of  necessity  to  import  any  more  than  an  apos- 
tolical institution.  Y(>t  the  Apostle's  authority  in  that  institution  being 
warranted  by  the  example,  and  (as  they  doubt  not)  the  direction  of  theit 
master  Jesus  Christ,  they  worthily  esteem  to  be  so  reverend  and  oblip* 
tory  ;  as  that  they  would  not  for  a  world  have  any  hand  in,  or  willingh 
and  deliberately  contribute  the  least  assistance  towards  (much  lessblw 
themscrlves  by  solenm  league  and  covenant  to  endeavour)  the  extirpati* 
of  that  government ;  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  hold  themselves  anc 
their  consciences  obliged,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  powers,  to  endetwoJ 
the  preservation  and  continuance  thereof  in  these  Churches,  and  d< 
heartily  wish  the  restitution  and  establishment  of  the  same,  wheresoerei 
it  is  not,  or  wheresoever  it  hath  been  heretofore  (under  any  whataoere 
pretence)  unhappily  laid  aside  or  abolished. 

**  Si'condly,  The  rest  (not  by  remote  inferences,  but)  by  immediite  tiK 
natural  deduction  out  of  their  own  acknowledged  principles,  do  some  «>j 
or  other  <leny  the  King's  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical:  ehbo 
claiming  a  power  of  jurisdiction  over  him  or  pleading  a  priviledge  ^ 
exemption  from  under  him.     The  Papists  do  it  both  wayes ;  in  tltftf 
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levenl  doctrines  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  and  of  the  exemption  of  the 
Ckrgj.  The  Puritans  of  hoth  sorts,  who  think  they  have  sufficiently 
ccofuted  every  thing  they  have  a  mind  to  mislike,  if  they  have  once  pro- 
mmoed  it  Popish  and  Antichristian,  do  yet  herein  (as  in  very  many 
«ther  things,  and  some  of  them  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence) 
ffmbolise  with  the  Papists,  and  afler  a  sort  divide  that  hranch  of  Anti- 
dmstjanism  wholly  between  them.  The  Presbyterians  claiming  to  their 
eoosistories  as  full  and  absolute  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  Princes,  (with 
poter  even  to  excommunicate  them,  if  they  shall  see  cause  for  it^)  as  the 
Fipists  challenge  to  belong  to  the  Pope ;  and  the  Independents  exempt- 
iig  their  congregations  from  all  spiritual  subjection  to  them  in  as  ample 
■urner  as  the  Papists  do  their  Clergy.  Whereas  the  English  Protestant 
BnhopB  and  regular  Clergy,  as  becometh  good  Christians  and  good  sub- 
JnIb,  do  neither  pretend  to  any  jurisdiction  over  the  Kings  of  England, 
Bor  withdraw  their  subjection  from  them  ;  but  acknowledge  them  to  have 
Mvenign  power  over  them,  as  well  as  over  their  other  subjects  ;  and 
tbt  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal.  By  all  which 
t  is  clear  that  the  Jus  divinum  of  Episcopacy,  as  it  is  maintained  by 
^KMe  they  call  (stylo  novo  J  the  prelatical  party  in  England,  is  not  an 
<>|imion  of  so  dangerous  a  nature,  nor  so  derogatory  to  the  regal  powers, 
u  the  adversaries  thereof  would  make  the  world  believe  it  is  ;  but  that 
wither,  of  all  the  forms  of  Church  government  that  ever  yet  were  en- 
<kiToured  to  be  brought  into  the  Churches  of  Christ,  it  is  the  most 
innocent  in  that  behalf." 

Idem,  p.  69  to  p.  72. 

**  There  is  yet  a  more  special  and  peculiar  reason  to  be  given  in  the 
^^^udf  of  the  Bishops  for  not  using  the  King's  name  in  their  processes, 
Ac.  m  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  then  can  be  given  for  the  judges  of  any 
^^  the  above-mentioned  courts  (either  of  the  common  or  civil  laws)  in 
n>  the  said  respect ;  arising  (as  hath  been  already  in  part  touched)  from 
■•  different  nature  of  their  several  repective  jurisdictions.  Which  is, 
uit  the  summons  and  other  proceedings  and  acts  in  the  ecclesiastical 
^''^^  are  for  the  most  part  in  order  to  the  ecclesiastical  censures  and 
''ntences  of  excommunication,  &c.  The  passing  of  which  sentences  and 
^'^M  of  like  kind,  being  a  part  of  the  power  of  the  keyes  which  our 
Wd  Jesus  Christ  thought  fit  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  his  Apostles  and 
^^  tOGcessors,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  lay-men  ;  the  Kings  of  England 
^**sr  challenged  to  belong  unto  themselves :  but  left  the  exercise  of  that 
P^*er  entirely  to  the  Bishops,  as  the  lawful  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
^  inheritours  of  their  power.  The  regulating  and  ordering  of  that 
f^*er  m  sundry  circumstances  concerning  the  outward  exercise  thereof 


tiitVst,  not  otiely  from  ihc  allowed  writii 
eminent  for  their  learning  in  their  several 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  that  calm 
bishop  Whitgift,  BUhop  Bilson,  Bishop  A 
others  ;  but  also  by  the  mjonctions  of  Qui 
nition  prefixed  themmto ;  by  the  37th  Ar 
required  to  be  subscribed  by  all  that  take  o. 
in  the  Universities  ;  and  by  constant  dedfti 
the  two  late  Kings  of  blessed  memory,  I 
the  I." 

Idem,  p.  130  to  p.  135. 

"  We  are  to  know,  that  vhen  King  He 
Papal  power,  resuming  in  hb  own  hand  the 
which  the  Bishops  of  Rome  had  unjustly  i 
himself  also  that  title  which  he  then  found 
but  which  none  of  his  progenitors,  the  K 
used,  of  being  the  supream  head  of  the  I 
This  title  continued  during  the  raign  of  faii 
by  whom  the  statute  aforesaid  was  made,  an 
statute.  Now,  albeit  by  that  title  or  appi 
other  thing  then  that  supremacy  eccletoast 
land  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  in  th 
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Kini^,  as  the  members  of  the  body  live  by  the  influence  which  the  head 
bath  into  them.  Upon  their  clamours,  that  title  of  supream  head  and 
govemour  was  taken  into  farther  consideration  in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elisabeth's  raign  ;  and  although  that  style,  in  the  true  meaning  thereof, 
was  innocent  and  defensible  enough,  yet  for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  and 
cavil,  it  was  judged  more  expedient  that  the  word  head  should  thence- 
forth be  laid  aside,  and  the  style  run  onely  supream  govemour,  as  we  see 
it  is  in  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  other-where  ever  since,  without  men- 
tioning the  word  head,  according  to  the  intimations  g^iyen  in  the  Queen's 
Injunctions,  and  elsewhere  in  that  behalf;  and  it  seemeth  to  me  very 
probable,  that  for  the  same  reason  especially  (besides  those  other  reasons 
already  g^iven)  it  was  thought  fitter  by  her  then,  and  by  her  successours 
hitherto,  that  the  Bishops,  in  all  their  ecclesiastical  courts  and  pro- 
ceedings, should  act  in  their  own  names  as  formerly  they  had  done,  then 
that  the  statute  of  King  Edward  should  be  revived,  for  doing  it  in  the 
King's  name.  For  the  serving  out  processes,  &c.  in  order  to  excom- 
munication, and  other  Church  censures,  in  the  King's  name  would  have 
served  marvellously  to  give  colour  (and  consequently  strength,  in  the 
apprehension  at  least  of  weaker  judgments)  to  that  calumny  wherewith 
the  Papists  usually  asperse  our  religion,  as  if  the  Kings  of  England  took 
themselves  to  be  proper  and  competent  judges  of  censures  meerly  spi- 
ritual in  their  own  persons,  and  the  prelates  accordingly  did  acknowledge 
them  so  to  be. 

**  Thus  have  I  shewen  to  the  satisfaction  (I  hope)  of  the  ingenuous 
and  unprejudiced  reader,  that  episcopacy  is  no  such  dangerous  creature^ 
either  in  the  opinion  or  practice,  as  some  would  make  the  world 
believe  it  is,  but  that  the  King's  crown  may  stand  fast  enough  upon  his 
head,  and  flourish  in  its  full  verdure,  without  plucking  away  or  displacing 
the  least  flower  in  it,  notwithstanding  episcopacy  should  be  allowed  to  be 
of  divine  right  in  the  highest  sence,  and  the  Bishops  still  permitted  to 
make  their  processes  in  their  own  names,  and  not  in  the  King's.  By 
this  time,  I  doubt  not,  all  that  are  not  wilfully  blind  (for  who  so  blind 
as  he  that  will  not  see  ?)  do  see  and  understand,  by  sad  experience,  that 
it  had  been  far  better,  both  with  King  and  kingdom,  then  now  it  is  or 
(without  God's  extraordinary  mercy)  is  like  to  be  in  haste,  if  the 
enemies  of  episcopacy  had  meant  no  worse  to  the  King  and  his  crown 
then  the  Bishops  and  those  that  favoured  them  did." 

Dban  Combeb.  Companion  to  the  Temple,  voL  v.  A  Dis- 
course upon  the  Office  of  (Consecrating  Bishops^  chap.  L  sect 
II.  p.  291  to  p.  292. 

**  The  Kings  of  England  have  as  ^ust  a  T^^t  \a  V)da  "^^^xcsosbs^  ^ 


|"Tsi,ns'  he.  Tlic  ^^h.ll,■  U'tlor  is  <-\l 
.|r=iT\fs  to  !.,■  rc^iH,  h,-<:mM-  it  ^lio«s  i 
JiilLTposing  in  these  elections,  from  me 
excluded  by  the  statutes  of  this  rea 
Rich.  n.  The  former  of  nbicfa  sUtut 
Kings  '  to  Deans  and  Chapters,  that  th 
Provided,  '  and  npon  these  conditions, 
leave  to  elect ;  and,  secondly,  that  afte: 
the  royal  assent ;'  which  method  is  still  i 
recommends  a  person  to  the  Clergy,  whi 
yet  to,  as  there  have  been  instances  { 
appeared  against  the  person  so  Dominate 
have  humbly  remonstrated  to  the  King' 
second  nomination.  There  is  one  rea 
nominate  their  own  Bishops,  and  that  iS; 
realm,  and  divers  of  them  are  or  ma; 
highest  trust  under  the  King  ;  and  thw 
the  person  who  is  to  make  so  considera' 
and  may  have  so  great  a  share  in  tbe  i 
not  only  the  Chapter  of  the  vacant  Chni 
secrate  him,  have  suffident  securi^  at 
office,  and  his  care  to  perform  all  the  dul 
conseciatioD,  which  now  we  shall  go  on  t 

Id£H,  chap.  vii.  sect  v.  p.  342  to  34 
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&  promise  (rem  them  at  their  consecration,  that  they  will  faithfully 
fafcmn  this  great  trust,  of  ordaining  and  sending  out  fit  persons  to 
oecote  the  priestly  and  episcopal  offices.     For  if  they  promote  any  that 
aie  heterodox  or  schismatical  in  their  opinions,  weak  or  unripe  in  their 
judgments,  or  vicious  and  dehauched  in  their  lives,  either  hy  negligence 
IB  doe  examining  them  before,  or,  which  is  worse,  by  fear  or  favour  be 
i^nsed  apon,  it  is  the  greatest  sin  they  can  possibly  commit,  and  they 
m  answerable  for  all  the  ill  effects  of  admitting  such  persons  into  so 
holy  an  employment.     The  Roman  writers  record  of  their  famous  Pope 
Leo  the  Great,  that  for  forty  days  together  he  fasted  and  prayed  for 
pudon  of  all  his  transgressions,  and  that  at  last  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him, 
'and  told  him  all  should  be  forgiven  him,  but  the  sins  of  his  ordinations.' 
And  there  is  thus  much  moral  in  the  story,  that  if  a  Bishop  be  of  never 
wMy  a  life,  and  hath  few  sins  of  his  own,  by  this  means,  as  St.  Paul 
^pciks,  he  becomes  partaker  of  other  men*s  sins,  because  he  is  the 
weasion  of  all  the  ill  consequences  of  putting  an  ill  man  into  sacred 
BVikrk    And  therefore  many  pious  Bishops  have  opposed  the  commands 
■Bd  menaces  of  Princes,  and  those  of  the  highest  quality,  who  have  urged 
fton  to  ordain  such  as  were  evil  and  unfit ;  and  have  therein  shewed  a 
B^Vunendable  zeal  for  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  the  Church.     In  the 
IpHiiant  and  wretched  ages  before  our  Reformation,  this  neglect  had 
''^ht  the  Clergy  into  extreme  contempt,  which  I  choose  to  express  in 
^  words  of  an  honest  Romish  author  then  living,  who  says  of  Bishops 
'his  time :  *  They  thrust  men  into  holy  orders  that  are  like  a  company 
'jackdaws,  infamous,  boys,  and  illiterate,  such  as  are  not  fit  for  any 
'ing  else,  and  are  not  called  by  God,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  our  fore- 
thers ;  yet,  if  any  suffer  a  repulse,  he  flies  to  Rome,  where  the  most 
4j  fathers  admit  hostlers,  cooks,  and  idiots,  to  the  altars  of  the  great 
od ;  yea,  such  as  in  Germany  would  not  be  allowed  to  communicate 
long  the  laity,  to  the  shame  and  grief  of  all  good  men,  till  they  have 
ide  the  name  of  Priest  to  be  a  reproach  :  surely  they  must  have  evil 
mghts  of  religion  and  themselves,  or  design  to  abuse  Christian  people, 
to  do  such  things ;  the  work  shews  the  artificer,  the  tree  is  known  by 
fruit ;  may  Christ  save  us  ;  St.  Peter  is  asleep,  and  the  other  Simon, 
t  to  say  Antichrist,  hath  got  the  dominion.'     Thus,  alas  !  it  was  then, 
d  no  doubt  it  hastened  the  Reformation  ;  and  since  that  in  our  Church, 
ough  some  few  do  creep  in  that  prove  very  unworthy,  by  fair  certifi- 
kea   gained  by  favour,    yet  generally  our  Bishops  and  their  Arch- 
AOODS  are  very  careful  to  keep  out  ignorant  and  scandalous  men,  for 
bich  they  deserve  the  highest  applause ;  and  the  general  good  character 
'  moat  of  the  Clergy  shews  that  all  due  caution  was  taken  in  their 
Imianoiu" 
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A.D.  1681.  The  King's  Warrant  concerning  Elcclesiastical  Afiairs. 
Ex.  M.8.  penes  Tho.  episc  Assaven.  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol. 
IT.  pp.  607-8. 

**  Charles  R« — Having  taken  into  our  serious  consideration  how 
much  it  will  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  our  own  honour,  and  the 
welfare  hoth  of  our  church  and  universities,  that  the  most  worthy  men 
be  preferred  and  favoured  according  to  their  merits ;  and  being  satisfied 
that  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  John,  Earl  of  Radnor; 
George,  Earl  of  Halifax  ;  Lawrence,  Viscount  Hyde  ;  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  and  Eklward  Seymour,  Esq.  are  proper  and  competent  judges 
in  such  cases  ;  we  have  thought  fit,  and  do  hereby  declare  our  pleasure 
to  be,  that  neither  of  our  principal  secretaries  of  state  do  at  any  time 
move  us  on  the  behalf  of  any  person  whatsoever,  for  any  preferment  in 
the  Church,  or  any  favour  or  dispensation  in  either  of  our  universities, 
without  having  first  communicated  both  the  person  and  the  thing  by 
him  desired  unto  the  said  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  now  and  for 
the  time  being,  John,  Earl  of  Radnor;  George,  Earl  of  Halifax; 
Lawrence,  Viscount  Hyde ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  now  and  for 
the  time  being,  and  Edward  Seymour,  Esq.  and  without  having  the 
opinion  and  attestation  of  them,  or  any  four  of  them,  on  the  case.  And 
if  at  any  time  we  be  moved  in  like  manner  by  any  other  person  whatso- 
ever, our  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  neither  of  our 
principal  secretaries  of  state  shall  present  any  warrant  unto  us  for  our 
royal  signature  in  such  a  case,  imtil  the  said  Lord  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  John,  Earl  of  Radnor ;  George,  Earl  of  Halifax ;  Lawrence, 
Viscount  Hyde ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  Edward  Seymour, 
Esq.  have  been  acquainted  therewith,  and  have  given  their  opinion  and 
attestation  as  aforesaid.  And  to  the  end  that  this  our  declaration  may 
stand  as  a  lasting  and  inviolable  rule  for  the  future,  our  will  and  plea- 
sure is,  that  the  same  be  entered  not  only  in  both  the  offices  of  our  said 
principal  secretaries,  but  also  in  the  signet  office,  there  to  remain  as 
upon  record.  Given  at  our  court  at  Windsor  the  12th  day  of  August, 
MDCLXXXI.9  in  the  xxxiii.  year  of  our  reign. 

<<  By  his  Majesty's  command,  L.  Jenkins.*' 

Original  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Edward  Tenison,  Archdeacon  of 
Caermarthen.  Le  Neve,  Archbishops  of  Canterbuiy,  ppi 
246-54. 

"^  William  III.,  by  the  grace  of  God,   King,  &c.    To  the  mofft 

Rererend  Father  in  God,  our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely-bdoivid 

coaaaellor,  Thomas,  Lord  AxchblsYio^  of  Cantecbury,  Primate  of  all 
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Eflghnd  and  Metropolitan ;  and  to  the  moat  Reverend  Father  in  God, 

John,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Primate  of  England  and  Metropolitan ; 

iod  to  the  Right  Rev.  Fathers  in  God,  Gilbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum ; 

Williami  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  Simon,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  and 

John,  Lord  Bishop   of  Norwich,  gpreeting.     We,  being  sensible  that 

nothing  cao  conduce  more  to  the  glory  of  God,  our  own  honour,  and  the 

vel&re  of  the  Church,  than  our  promoting  to  preferment  therein  the 

■OBt  worthy  and  deserving  men  according  to  their  merits  ;  and  conceiv- 

■p  joo,  the  said  Thomas,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  John,  Lord 

Archbishop  of  York  ;  Gilbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum ;  William,  Lord 

Rdwp  of  Worcester ;  Simon,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  John,  Lord 

Bbhop  of  Norwich,  to  be  proper  and  competent  judges  in  such  cases : 

Know  ye,  therefore,  that  we,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in 

J'Rnr  approved  wisdoms,  fidelities,  and  circumspections,  have  nominated, 

^^Bstituted,  ordained,  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  nominate, 

^Q<tttitate,  ordain,  and  appoint  you,  the  said  Thomas,  Lord  Archbishop 

rf  Canterbury  ;  John,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York ;  Gilbert,  Lord  Bishop 

«  Sarum ;  William,  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  Simon,  Lord  Bishop 

^Ely;  and  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  be  our  commissioners 

^  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned.     And  we  do  hereby  give  and 

^'^t  unto  you,  our  said  commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you, 

(^hereof  we  will  that  you,  the  said  Thomas,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Can- 

"^bury,  to  be  always  one ;  and,  where  any  preferment  or  place  to  be 

''^posed  of  lies  within  the  province  of  York,  you,  the  said  John,  Lord 

^^bishop  of  York,  to  be  also  one,)  full  power  and  authority  to  meet  at 

^^  convenient  times  and  places  as  you,  the  said  Thomas,  Lord  Arch- 

^op  of  Canterbury,  shall,  by  your  summons  of  the  rest  of  our  said 

i^mmissioners,  from  time  to  time  appoint,  for  the  putting  the  powers 

ereby  granted  in  execution,  ih  such  manner  as  is  hereby  appointed. 

Old  we  do  hereby  declare  our  will  and  pleasure  to  be,  that  when  our 

)jal  person  shall  be  resident  within  our  kingdom  of  England,  you  do, 

;  such  meetings,  consider  of  one  or  more  person  or  persons  proper  to  be 

ioommended  to  us  to  succeed  to  any  bishopric  in  England,  or  any  other 

xrlesiastical  preferments  in  England  above  the  tax  or  real  value  of 

renty  pounds  in  our  books  which  are  in  our  gift  or  disposal  from  time 

» time  as  they  shall  respectively  become  vacant  during  our  residence 

ithin  our  said  kingdom  of  England.     And  that  you,  or  a  sufficient 

amber  of  you,  impowered  as  aforesaid,  do  signify,  under  your  hands, 

Mir  recommendation  of  such  person  or  persons  as  you  in  your  wisdoms 

laD  think  most  fit  to  be  appointed  by  us  to  succeed  to  any  such  vacant 

EcArmentfly  to  the  end  that  the  names  of  such  person  or  persons  may 


la'  [ii'i-i 'lit I'll  to  ic-    l>_v  ■111.'   lit'  our  priiicii>a]  secretarie*  of  stal*.  that  Mt 
rojMl  |iU-asiir.'  iii;ty  bi'  tiir.l,.  i-  kiioni,  tht-rcii.. 

"  And  further,  wc  do  ln'reby  declare  our  pleasure  to  be,  thii  Doikt 
of  our  priudpa]  tecretaries  of  stale  do,  at  any  Ume,  father  whea  wedifi 
be  resident  in  EngUnd  or  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  move  d«  ia  MS 
of  any  person  whatsoever  for  any  place  or  prefennent  which  «»1m 
hereby  left  to  the  recommendation  or  disposal  of  our  said  comaianiaii 
as  aforesaid,  without  having  first  tommuiiicat«<d  both  the  perron  mil  A* 
thing  by  bim  desired  to  you,  our  said  commissioners,  or  so  many  of  pi 
as  are  hereby  iiopo  were  d  to  act;  and  witliout  having  your  opiiuiitiuii 
recommendation  in  such  manner  as  hereinbefore  is  directed.  And  if  >< 
any  time  we  be  moved  in  like  manuer  by  any  other  pivsun  whaL^ofm, 
our  pleasure  is,  and  w^  do  hereby  declare,  that  neither  of  our  fiiaafi 
secretaries  of  state  shall  present  any  warrant  to  us  for  soy  royal  iif- 
ture  in  such  a  case,  until  you,  our  said  commissioners,  or  so  many  ofji" 
as  are  hereby  impowered  to  act,  have  been  acquainted  therewith,  ni 
have  given  your  opinion  and  recommendation  as  aforesaid.  And,  fiirthfr. 
our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  this  our  commission,  and  the  powenhtnlit 
granted,  shall  continue  in  force  until  we  shall  declare  our  pleasure  U  il* 
contrary,  notwithstandidg  the  same  commission  be  not  continued  by  ui- 
joumment.  And  lastly,  we  have  revoked  and  determined,  and  by  ibM 
presents  do  revoke  and  determine  certain  letters  patents  under  our  gnU 
seal  of  England,  bearin)^  date  the  sixth  day  of  April,  in  the  seventh  ;i*i 
of  our  rrign,  whereby  »e  constituted  and  appointed  you,  the  said  ThoniM. 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  John,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Yorl; 
William,  Lord  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  ;  Gilbert,  Lord  Bidoj 
of  Sarum ;  and  Simon,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  together  with  the  then  llighl 
Reverend  Father  in  Gorf,  Edward  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  lattlj 
deceased,  to  be  our  commissioners  for  the  purposes  aliove  mentioned,  nJ 
every  clause,  article,  and  thing  therein  contaiucd.  In  witness  nbenot 
we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  mode  patents.  Witims  trnnUl 
at  Westminster,  the  ninth  day  of  ^fay,  in  the  twolfUi  year  of  our  rnga. 
"  Per  Breve  de  Privato  Sigillo — Caoxi." 

Babl  Somers.     Plea  for  the  Sevi-n  BLshops  at   their  Trial  in 


"  Jt  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  in  the  great  caae  of  Tlinnuu  tai- 

""en  in  the  Exchequer,  that  the  King  had  no  power  to  nispand  aq" 

*  i  that  by  the  law  of  oil  civilized  nations  if  the  Prince  does  tv^uis] 

■^■"""g  to  be  done  which  the  person  vtho  is  to  do  it  takes  to  W 

'•'rful,  it  I,  not  only  lawful  but  his  duty  rfKrib^f  prineipiT 
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Bishop  Stillingfleet  on  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.     Lend. 
1704.    Ecclesiastical  Cases.    YoL  ii.  p.  95  to  p.  99* 

^  To  pre?ent  mistakes  and  cavils  about  this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dear  tbe  notion  of  supremacy,  as  it  hath  been  owned  and  received  in 
the  Church  ai  England. 

^'  And  for  this  we  have  two  authentic  declarations  of  it  to  rely  upon. 

^'  The  first  is  mentioned,  5  Eliz.  c  1,  s.  14,  where  the  supremaqr  ja 
declared  to  be  taken  and  expounded  in  such  form  as  is  set  forth  in  ^tiMi 
admomtion  annexed  to  the  Queen's  Injunctions,  published  in  the  first 
year  of  her  reign.  And  the  words  there  are,  that  the  Queen  neither 
doth  nor  will  challenge  any  authority,  but  such  as  was  of  ancient  time 
due  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  that  is,  under  God  to  have  the 
sovereignty  and  rule  over  all  manner  of  persons  bom  within  these  her 
realms,  dominions,  and  countries,  of  what  estates,  either  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal,  soever  they  be,  so  as  no  other  foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to 
have  any  superiority  over  them. 

**  The  second  is  in  the  37th  Article,  wherein  it  is  declared,  that  by  the 
supremacy  is  meant  that  only  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have  been 
always  griven  to  all  godly  persons  in  Holy  Scriptures  by  God  himself, 
that  is,  that  they  should  rule  over  all  estates  and  degrees  committed  to 
their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and 
restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil  doers. 

**  So  that  granting  a  commission  for  proceeding  by  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures is  no  part  of  that  supremacy  which  our  Church  owns  ;  and  thus 
the  divines  of  our  Church  have  understood  it.  By  the  supremacy,  saith 
Bishop  Andrews,  we  do  not  attribute  to  the  King  the  power  of  the  keys, 
or  ecclesiastical  censures. 

"  R.  Thompson,  in  his  Defence  against  Becanus,  saith,  the  supremacy 
is  not  to  be  defined  by  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but  by  supream  go- 
vemment. 

^*  Becanus  urged  this  as  an  argument  against  the  King's  supremacy, 
that  he  had  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Dr.  Burrhil  answered,  that 
the  supremacy  implied  many  other  things,  as  the  power  of  calling  con- 
vocations, of  confirming  canons,  of  giving  commissions  of  delegates,  of 
taking  cognizance  of  the  misdemeanors  of  Churchmen  (as  well  as  others) ; 
but  for  proper  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  he  denies  it  to  belong  to  supre- 
macy ;  and  after  asserts,  that  the  King's  supremacy  b  preserved,  if  he 
takes  care  that  those  who  have  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  censures  dp 
exercise  them  ;  and  not  as  though  it  belonged  to  the  supremacy  to  give 
an  immediate  power  to  proceed  by  ecckaiastical  censures,  which  was,  not 

C 
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supposed  to  belong  to  it,  but  a  supreme  right  of  gOTeming  all  sorts  of 
persons  by  our  laws. 

<<  The  King's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters  doth  not,  saith 
Mason,  imply  the  power  of  the  keys,  which  the  King  hath  not ;  but  he 
may  command  those  who  have  them  to  use  them  rightly. 

*^  All  these  wrote  in  King  James  I.  his  reig^,  when  the  point  of 
supremacy  was  thoroughly  sifted  on  both  sides.  And  the  King  himself, 
who  very  well  understood  these  matters,  saith,  that  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy only  extended  to  the  King's  power  of  judicature  over  all 
persons,  as  well  civil  as  ecclesiastical,  excluding  all  foreign  powers  and 
potentates  to  be  judges  within  his  dominions.  Not  as  though  the  King 
hereby  challenged  to  himself  a  power  of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  censures 
on  persons  ;  but  leaving  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  to  those  who  have  the 
power  of  the  keys,  it  belonged  to  him  to  exercise  his  supreme  authority 
over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  causes,  as  he  did  over  temporal.  For, 
saith  Archbishop  Bramhal,  our  laws  never  invested  the  King  with  any 
spiritual  power  or  jurisdiction.  Witness  the  Injunctions  of  Q.  Eliz. ; 
witness  the  public  Articles  of  our  Church ;  witness  the  professions  of 
King  James ;  witness  all  our  statutes  themselves. 

"  The  King  of  England,  saith  he,  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
the  monarchy,  hath  plenary  power,  without  the  licence  or  help,  or  con- 
currence of  any  foreign  prelate  or  potentate,  to  render  final  justice,  that 
is,  to  receive  the  last  appeals  of  his  own  subjects,  without  any  fear  of 
any  review  from  Rome,  or  at  Rome,  for  all  matters  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal ;  ecclesiastical  by  his  Bishops,  temporal  by  his  Judges. 

**  And  thus  our  laws  were  in  the  right  when  they  called  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  restoring  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  for  if  we  take  away  all  the 
Papal  usurpations  as  to  appeals,  exemptions  of  persons,  dispensations, 
provisions,  making  canons,  sending  legates  to  hold  courts,  to  call  con- 
vocations, &c.,  we  may  easily  understand  what  the  supremacy  is,  viz.  a 
power  of  governing  all  sorts  of  men,  according  to  the  laws  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal,  without  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 

^'  But  as  in  temporal  matters  the  Eling's  supreme  authority  is  exercised 
in  his  ordinary  courts,  so  likewise  in  ecclesiastical,  which  deriving  their 
jurisdiction  from  the  King  as  supreme,  his  supremacy  is  preserved  in  the 
ordinary  Ecclesiastical  Courts." 

Bishop  Beveridge  on  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  Art  xxxvL  p.  351. 

^  For  my  own  part  I  dare  not  bnt  look  upon  the  practice  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Church  in  this  case  to  be  lawful  in  itself  and  bindug  unto  others. 
For  if  we  once  suppose  that  the  Primitive  Church  generally  erred  in 
their  ordination  of  Ministers,  then  we  most  grant  also  that  there  baA 
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been  nerer  a  lawfiil  ministiy  since,  the  lawfulness  of  their  ministry  de^ 
pending  principally,  yea  only,  upon  the  lawfulness  of  their  ordination ; 
and  if  there  were  no  lawful  Ministers  to  ordain  them,  they  who  were  or- 
dained could  not  be  lawful  Ministers  ;  and  if  there  be  no  lawful  ministry 
there  cannot  be  any  true  Church,  because  the  word  is  not  lawfully  preached 
nor  the  sacraments  lawfully  administered  in  it.  And  therefore  we  must 
needs  grant  that  in  this  besure,  though  in  nothing  else,  the  general  prac- 
tiee  of  the  Primitive  Church  must  be  allowed  of, 

''  Now  to  find  out  the  general  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church  in  this 
case  we  must  not  consult  particular  persons,  but  rather  universal  and  pro- 
vincial councils,  wherein  whole  churches  met  together.  The  practice 
and  judgment  of  particular  persons  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  practice  and 
judgment  of  the  whole  Church  ;  but  what  whole  councils  decreed  or  did 
cannot  be  looked  upon  but  as  the  practice  and  judgment  not  of  many  par* 
ticular  persons  only,  but  of  the  Church  itself. 

*^  First  therefore  for  the  consecration  of  Bishops,  The  ancient 
council  at  Antioch  put  forth  this  decree,  *  Let*  not  a  Bishop  be  ordained 
without  the  assembly  and  presence  of  the  Metropolitan  of  the  province. 
And  he  being  present,  it  is  very  convenient  that  all  his  fellow  Bishops  in 
the  province  be  present  with  him,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  Metropolitan 
should  by  his  letter  call  them  together.  And  if  they  can  all  meet,  it  is 
better.  But  if  that  be  difficult,  many  of  them  should  howsoever  be  pre- 
sent, or  else  g^ve  in  their  suffrages  by  their  letters ;  and  so  the  constitu- 
tion be  made  with  the  presence  and  suffrage  of  many  of  them.  But  if  it 
be  done  otherwise  than  is  here  decreed,  let  the  ordination  be  invalid,  or 
of  no  force.'  The  first  council  at  Nice,  *  Butf  this  b  altogether  mani- 
fest, that  if  any  one  be  made  a  Bishop  without  the  sentence  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan, this  great  council  decrees,  that  such  a  one  ought  not  to  be  a 
Bishop.'  And  so  the  council  at  Laodicea  determined, '  that  j:  Bishops  be 
consecrated  by  the  judgment  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Bishops  there  about, 
imtb  ecclesiastical  government,  being  before  long  examined  in  the  matter 
of  their  faith  and  polity,  or  dispensation  of  right  reason ;'  <  which  §  Canon,* 
as  Balsamon  saith,  *  forbids  Bishops  to  be  chosen  by  the  multitude,  and 
decrees  that  they  be  consecrated  by  the  Metropolitan  and  other  Bishops.* 
The  second  council  at  Aries,  <  Let  ||  no  Bishop  without  the  permission  of 
the  Metropolitan,  nor  any  metropolitan  Bishop,  without  three  Bbhops  of 

*  Ck>iicil.  Antioch,  can.  19,  [p.  601,  vol.  i.  Cone.  Hard.] 

t  ConcH.  Nicen.  can.  6,  [p.  325,  ibid.]  v.  et  can  4. 

t  ConcQ.  Laodic.  can.  12,  [p.  783,  ibid.} 

I  Balaam,  in  loc.  [Bever.  ajnod.  vol.  i.  p.  458.] 

U  Condi.  Arelat.  8j  can.  5.  [Ivonia  decret.  v.  138.] 
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the  same  province,  presuine  to  orikio  a  Buhop.'  And  agib, '  But'  Itl 
this  b«  clear  above  a!l  things,  that  he  is  made  a  Bishop  without  the  Me- 
tropolitan, according  to  thf  great  synod,  (viz.  die  Nicene  Wore  ztji) 
ought  not  to  be  a  Bishop  at  all.'  To  theae  we  ought  add  ^so  theint 
of  the  apottoUcal  canons,  '  Let  t  a  Bishop  be  ordained  by  two  or  thtM 
Bishops.'  The  council  of  Hippo,  '  Letj:  not  a  Bishop  be  orduwdti; 
lesi  than  three  Kshops.'  The  like  was  also  decreed  hj  ibe  fint  txtaoi 
at  Arles,^  and  another  .it  llhegiuni.{|  And  what  these  Bishops  wen  ta 
do  at  the  consecretioii  of  a  Bishop,  the  fourlh  council  at  Carthagf  «■ 
presalj  tells  us,  decreeing-  thus,  ■  When^  a  Bishop  is  ordaiued,  let  im 
Bishops  hold  the  Book  of  the  Gospels  over  his  head,  and  one  paunii{ 
forth  the  blessing  upon  him,  let  the  other  Bishops  that  are  present  tooci 
his  head  with  their  hands,  or  put  their  handii  upon  his  head.'  So  tin 
in  the  PrimitdTe  Church  both  the  Metropolitan  or  Archbishop,  and  Otlw 
Bishops,  were  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  a  Brshop,and  put  their 
hands  upon  him,  which  exactly  answers  the  manner  of  making  and  cn- 
•ecrating  Bishops  now  in  use  amongst  us,  and  decreed  ia  this  arljcW 

Chablbs  Leslie.     Csiseof  the  Regale.     Lond.  1701,  p.  lOfi. 

"  The  instances  which  Mr.  Prynne  has  collected  of  Bishops  dow 
by  the  Clergy  without  the  King  were  in  the  Popish  times.  AndhetA 
DS  likewise  that  the  Kingi  took  this  ill,  and  sometimes  proccedsl  ■ 
pnmsh  these  Bishops  by  seizing  their  temporalities,  and  maluog  AlA 
compound,  &c 

"  Ther  is  another  record  I  hare  met  with  ;  that  is,  an  inacriptMO  bh 
to  be  seen  in  the  parlor  of  the  hospital  at  Ledbury,  in  Herelbrdtluit 
(which  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  1  have  hereunto  snnuid), 
wherein  is  told  that  Hugh  Foliot,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  fonodtr  of 
that  hospital,  was  elected  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  Cathedral  Chunti  tt 
Hereford  in  October,  an.  Dom.  1S19,  without  letters  froiu  the  Kiag; 
written  to  the  prejudice  of  their  free  election  (even  as  it  is  testiiy'd  of 
Robert  Foliot  to  hjive  been  chosen  before  him  in  the  year  of  our  I^ 
1178).     He  liv'd  Bishop  in  the  reign  of  King  Hcairy  the  3d,  &c. 

"Mr.  Prynne  in  his  Records,  2  vol.  p.  355,  shews  that  this  nm 
Hugh  Foliot  was  Archdeacon  of  SbrewabuTy,  and  then  Toaoaaamioi 

•  ConclL  AraUt  2.  can.  [6,  p.  773.  nl  il.  Coao.  Hwd,] 

t  Cut.  apost.  1,  [vol.  i.  ibid.] 

t  CcDdL  H^pan.  C^g,  p.  973.  ibid.] 

I  CoDciL  Anlat  1 ,  c<m.  Vi,  [p.  866,  Ibtd.] 

I  Ceaeil.  Bbs^au.  c  1,  2.  [p.  1748,  ibid.] 

1  CendL  Cwthn-  «.  c.  i,  [p.  9T9,  tbid.] 
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by  K.  John  to  tBe  Bblioprick  of  St.  Da?id*By  which  it  seems  was  rejected, 
fbr  bis  name  stands  not  in  the  list  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's,  but  is 
moogst  the  Bishops  of  HerefoM  ;  so  that  he  was  refiis'd  by  the  Clergy 
of  8t  David's,  to  whom  he  had  the  King's  recommendation,  and  chosen 
bj  those  of  Hereford  without  it,  which,  as  before  shewn,  they  thought  a 
pvqodioe  to  their  h&e  election. 

*It  was  here  taken  notice  of  that  the  form  of  the  cong^  eTesliers  in 
Aon  days  (as  in  the  records  produc'd  by  Prynne)  was  not  by  way  of 
noauuid  to  the  Clergy,  as  now,  but  of  request  and  desire  only.  The 
Bif  called  it  his  petition  to  the  Clergy,  and  besought  them  to  lend  a 
iKVonrable  and  benign  ear  to  it.  Vt  huic  petitioni  mecB  favorem 
ffti^wnt  henignum  was  the  form  then  in  use,  and  shews  plainly  where 
Am  right  of  election  lay. 

''And  likewise  the  force  of  prsBscriptions,  which  in  time  grow  up  to 
^VBite  a  right,  and  construe  petition  to  mean  command." 

5b.  John  Ayliffe.  Parergon  Juris  Canonici  AnglicanL    Lend. 
1734,  p.  127  to  p.  129. 

''The  Parliament,  in  Henry  the  VIIIth*s  time,  passed  an  Act,*  that 
fahops  should  not  be  presented  to  the  Pope,  or  sue  out  bulls  of  con- 
noation  from  Rome ;  but  that  on  the  vacancy  of  any  see,  the  person 
Kttld  be  presented  to  the  Archbishop  :  and  likewise  if  an  archbishop- 
ck  should  become  void,  the  successor  should  be  presented  either  to  an 
rdibishop  in  the  King's  dominions,  or  to  four  other  Bishops,  whom  the 
bg  should  appoint;  and  that  upon  such  vacancy,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
oald  certify  to  the  King  in  Chancery,  and  pray  they  may  proceed  to 
lev  election.  Whereupon  the  King  grants  them  a  licence  under  the 
«at  Seal  (called  a  congi  d  *eslire)  to  elect  the  person  whom  he  has 
minated  and  appointed  by  his  letters  missive ;  and  they  are  to  chuse 

other  under  a  severe  penalty.  Within  twelve  days  after  the  receipt 
this  licence  or  congd  d^etlire^  they  are  to  proceed  to  the  election  : 
lich  is  done  after  this  manner,  viz. — The  Dean  and  Cliapter  having 
yde  their  election,  must  certify  it  under  their  conunon  seal  to  the  King, 
1  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  and  to  the  Bishop  elected :  and 
sn  the  King  gives  his  royal  assent,  under  the  Great  Seal,  directed  to 
»  Archbishop,  commanding  him  to  confirm  and  consecrate  the  Bishop 
IS  elected.  And  the  Archbishop  subscribes  it,  viz. — Fiat  Con- 
wuUio  ;  and  gprants  a  commission  to  his  Vicar-General  to  perform  all 
\M  requisite  for  that  purpose.  Thereupon  the  Vicar-General  issues 
ih  a  citation  to  summon  all  persons  who  oppose  this  election  to 
pear,  6c*  which  citation  is  affix'd  by  an  officer  of  the  Arches  on  the 

•  25  H.  8.  c.  30. 
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door  of  Bow  Church,  and  he  makes  three  proclamations  for  the  opposers, 
&c.  to  appear ;  after  the  same  officer  certifies  what  he  has  done  to  the 
\^car-General ;  and  no  person  appearing,  &c.  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  &c.  the  Proctor  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  exhibits  the  royal 
assent,  and  the  Archbishop's  commission  directed  to  his  Vicar-General, 
which  are  both  read,  and  then  accepted  by  him.  Afterwards  the  Proctor 
exhibits  his  proxy  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  presents  the  new- 
elected  Bishop  to  the  Vicar-General,  returns  the  citation,  and  desires 
that  three  proclamations  may  be  made  for  the  opposers  to  appear :  which 
being  done,  and  none  appearing,  he  desires  that  they  may  proceed  to 
confirmation  in  pcenam  contumacug ;  and  this  is  subscribed  by  the 
Vicar-General  in  a  schedule,  and  decreed  by  him  accordingly.  Then 
the  Proctor  exhibits  a  summary  petition,  setting  forth  the  whole  process 
of  election,  in  which  'tis  desired  that  a  certain  time  may  be  assigned  him 
to  prove  it ;  and  this  is  likewise  desired  by  the  Vicar-General.  Then 
he  exhibits  the  King's  and  Archbishop's  assent  once  more,  and  that 
certificate  which  he  retum'd  to  the  Vicar-General,  and  of  the  affixing 
the  citation  on  the  door  of  Bow  Church,  and  desires  a  time  may  be 
appointed  for  the  final  sentence,  which  is  also  decreed.  Then  three 
proclamations  are  made  again  for  the  opposers  to  appear,  but  none 
coming,  they  are  pronounced  contumacious ;  and  'tis  then  decreed  to 
proceed  to  sentence ;  and  this  is  in  another  schedule  read  and  subscribed 
by  the  Vicar-General.  Then  the  Bishop  elect  takes  the  oaths  of  supre- 
macy, canonical  obedience,  and  against  simony ;  and  then  the  Dean  of 
the  Arches  reads  and  subscribes  the  sentence.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
are  to  certify  this  election  in  twenty  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  letters 
missive,  or  they  incur  a  prcemunire :  and  if  they  refuse  to  elect,  then 
the  King  may  nominate  the  person  by  his  letters  patents. 

**  Next  after  confirmation  follows  the  consecration  of  the  Bishop 
elected,*  according  to  the  King's  mandate,  which  is  solemnly  done  bj 
the  Archbishop,  with  the  assistance  of  two  other  Bishops,  according  to 
the  approv'd  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  manner  and  form  of  consecrating  Bishops  according 
to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  about  the  year 
470,  generally  receiv'd  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Western  Church. 
After  the  premises,  there  issues  a  mandate  from  the  Archbishop  to  the 
Archdeacon  of  his  province,  to  install  the  Bishop  elected,  confirmed,  and 
consecrated,  who  either  by  himself  or  Proctor  (which  last  is  motft 
usual)  being  in  the  presence  of  a  public  notary  introduced  into  Um 
Cathedral  Church,  on  any  day,  between  the  hours  of  nine  end  devttit 
by  the  said  Archdeacon,  he  flrat  dedares  his  assent  to  the  King's  oiipra» 
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maeyK^^  tnd  iSb»  Axchdeacon  bebig  accompany  d  with  th«  Canons,  Iko. 
leads  him  to  the  choir;  and,  placing  him  in  the  episcopal  seat,  pro* 
nounces  as  foDows,*  Tis^r— JSJg'o  AuthorUaU  mihi  cammUsd  Induco  ei 
InArmuMo  Rtoerendwn  m  Chritto  Patrem  Dommum  J.  S.  JEpUeO' 
pum  ;  et  Domumui  custodiai  ItUroitum  suum  €t  Esitum  ex  hox,  nunc 
€t  m  taculwnf  Sfc,  Then  after  Divine  Service  proper  for  the  occasion, 
the  Bishop  being  conducted  into  the  Chapter-house,  and  there  placed  on 
a  high  seat,  the  Archdeacon  and  all  the  Prebendaries  of  the  Church 
acknowledge  canonical  obedience  to  him.  And  the  public  notary,  by  the 
Archdeacon's  order,  records  the  whole  matter  of  fact  in  this  afhir,  in  an 
instrument  to  remain  as  autbentick  to  posterity:  and  this  is  called 
investiture.  After  all  which,  the  Bishop  is  introduced  into  the  King's 
presence  to  do  his  homage  for  his  temporalities  or  barony,  which  he 
performs  by  kneeling  down  and  putting  his  hands  between  the  King's 
hands,  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  by  taking  a  solemn  oath  to  be  true 
and  faithful  to  his  Majesty,  and  that  he  holds  his  temporalities  of  him." 

Bishop  Burnet.     History  of  his  own  Time,  a.d.  1693,    Lond. 
1733,  vol  IV.  p.  209. 

<*  The  state  of  Ireland  leads  me  to  insert  here  a  very  particular 
instance  of  the  Queen's  pious  care  in  the  disposing  of  Bishoprics  :  Lord 
Sidney  was  so  far  engaged  in  the  interest  of  a  great  family  of  Ireland, 
that  he  was  too  easily  wrought  on  to  recommend  a  branch  of  it  to  a 
vacant  see.  The  representation  was  made  with  an  undue  character  of 
the  person ;  so  the  Queen  g^ranted  it.  But  when  she  understood  that  he 
lay  under  a  very  bad  character,  she  wrote  a  letter,  in  her  own  hand,  to 
Lord  Sidney,  letting  him  know  what  she  had  heard,  and  ordered  him  to 
call  for  six  Irish  Bishops,  whom  she  named  to  him,  and  to  require  them 
to  certify  to  her  their  opinion  of  that  person  :  they  all  agreed,  that  he 
laboured  under  an  ill  fame ;  and,  till  that  was  examined  into,  they  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  promote  him  ;  so  that  matter  was  let  fall.  I  do 
not  name  the  person ;  for  I  intend  not  to  leave  a  blemish  on  him ;  but 
set  this  down  as  an  example,  fit  to  be  imitated  by  Christian  Princes. 

Brett  on  Church  Government     Lond.  1710,  cap.  xxL  p.  429 
to  p.  434. 

*^  As  Princes  were  the  endowers  of  Episcopal  Churches,  all  the  tem- 
poralities of  Bishops  being  held  in  capite  of  them,  so  they  nominated 
Bishops  to  supply  vacancies  as  they  should  happen,  but  the  Metropolitan 
and  his  comprovincial  Bishops  always  appointed  them  to  their  office,  and 
consecrated  them.    And  so  it  is  at  this  day  in  this  reafan.    Wheretoe 

*  §  6.  d.  Stat, 


in  the  Prince,  the  appointment  to  the  dotj  or 
charge  is  in  the  Metropolitan  and  the  comproTmcial  Bisfaopi,  ind  Ibtii 
spiritual  authority  is  as  much  derived  from  them  as  ever  it  was. 

"I  have  already  shewed  in  the  beg;inaingof  th»  book  that  all  iprianl 
authority  mnit  be  derived  only  from  Christ,  who  it  the  sole  niprtm 
head  of  the  whole  Church ;  that  he  delegated  no  authority  to  the  iMgi»> 
trate  in  spiritual  matters,  but  to  hie  Apostles,  who  eieicised  it  not  cftlj 
without  a  license  from,  hut  sometimes  even  in  opposition  to  the  dnl 
powers ;  that  the  Apostles  committed  the  same  authority  to  tfadrnw- 
cessorg,  the  Bishops  and  Pastors  of  the  Church,  with  whom  it  contiiiiB 
to  this  day ;  and  with  whom,  according  to  our  Saviour's  promise,  it  ibll 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world.  And  their  appointing  a  perMD  lotto 
Episcopal  office  norninatcd  to  them  by  the  Prince,  is  no  more  in  Ujn* 
ment  that  that  person  dues  not  receive  his  spiritual  power  from  ^tBi, 
than  it  is  an  argument  that  the  Deacons  did  not  receive  their  power  fam 
the  Aposties,  because  the  people  chose  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  choo* 
or  nominate,  and  aiiolher  lo  confer  the  power.  The  Patron  of  a  Cbtmh 
may  give  a  friend  leave  lo  nominate  a  clerk  to  him,  nay,  some  body  Mj 
have  such  a  tie  upun  the  Patron,  that  he  shall  not  dare  to  reftisetop* 
tent  the  clerk  that  person  nominates,  yet  'tis  not  the  nomiDation,  btil  lb> 
presentation  that  empowers  that  clerk  to  go  the  Bishop  for  instituUH. 
Now  such  a  tie  our  Princes  have  on  the  Chapters  which  elect,  aiid  m  *• 
Metropolitan  and  Bishops  that  consecrate  a  Bishop,  they  dare  not  nfiut 
to  elect  and  consecrate  the  person  nominated  under  the  penalty  of  i  pO- 
ronnire,  yet  it  does  not  therefore  follow  he  receives  his  spiritual  aulborit] 
from  the  Prince ;  for  if  the  Prince  could  give  that,  why  should  be  mi 
him  to  the  Bishops  for  consecration  ?  If  this  author  could  show  thll 
our  Princes  might  make  Bishops  hy  their  letters  patents  only,  without  MJ 
consecration  at  all,  he  would  apeak,  indeed,  to  the  purpose.  If  he  eooU 
prove  that  a  royal  commission  would  make  a  Bisliop,  or  that  it  ev«r  iU 
■o,  aa  fiilly  and  completely  as  it  can  make  a  ci\-il  officer,  then,  indwd. 
H  would  he  a  proof  that  the  Episcopal  power  is  wholly  derived  fWnv  Ihf 
R^aL  But  to  ta,y  that  the  Prince  can  compel  the  Bishops  by  his  ton- 
poral  authority  to  consecrate  whomsoever  he  shall  Romiaate,  is  no  mol« 
than  to  say  that  all  Bishops  are  subject  to  the  lempuml  power,  and  Out 
the  dvil  tnagiatratc  has  authority  to  punish  thetn  if  they  disobey  ths 
temporal  laws.  There  being  therefore  an  Act  of  P&r^iament  whieb 
obliges  the  Biahops  to  consecrate  the  person  nominated  to  a  Bishoprit 
hj  onr  Sovereign  Prince,  under  a  severe  penalty,  it  is  nut  to  be  wondCRd 
thftt  cNir  Biihopi  have  always  complied  to  do  so.  And  yet  if  any 
dnold  nominale  a  person  wholly  unfit  and  unqualified  to 
Epucopal  funeticm,  the  Metropolitans  and  the  other  Bishopa 
to  inoor  the  penalt  j  than  l«  i 


that  can  be  said  is,  that  thi-i  is  a  rii>ht  of  palronairo  vostod  in  the  sii])r(Mn<' 

iiiasristrato  extondcd  something  beyond  the  hounds  of  what  was  allowed 

in  former  ages  ;  because  the  clerks  presented  by  all  Patrons  ought  to  be 

tried  and  examined,  which  is  not  allowed  here.     However,  this  shakes 

not  the  fundamentals  of  Church  government,  and  howsoever  the  person 

IB  namioated  by  the  Prince,  yet  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  must  lay 

thor  hands  on  him,  and  invest  him  with  the  spiritual  power.    It  is  they 

thtt  actually  give  him  his  commission  for  the  work  of  this  ministry, 

■tying,  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop  in 

the  Church  of  God,  now  committed  to  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 

lands,  &c     By  which  it  is  evident  that  he  receives  his  authority  from 

thar  commission,  and  not  from  any  commission  from  the  Prince,  for 

they  tdl  him  at  his  consecration,  that  it  is  now  committed  to  him  by  the 

flnposition  of  their  hands  ;  a  sure  testimony  that  our  law  conceives  him 

to  have  no  such  authority  before,  notwithstanding  his  nomination  by  the 

ftioce ;  for  this  form  by  which  the  Bishops  consecrate  is  confirmed  by 

tt  Act  of  Parliament  as  well  as  the  Prince's  right  of  nomination.     And 

tf  the  Bishops  should  refuse  to  consecrate  him,  the  Parliament  neither 

hu  declared,  or,  indeed,  can  declare,  that  he  shall  be  a  Bishop  without 

^   Tliey  have  appointed  a  severe  penalty  in  case  of  refusal,  but  they 

^  sensible  it  is  no  more  in  their  power  to  make  a  Bishop  than  *tis  to 

■lake  a  Christian. 

**  As  to  what  he  says,  that  the  Bishops  cannot  act  in  their  own  right, 

or  by  a  power  inherent  in  themselves  dispose  of  the  power   of  the 

deceased  Bishop,  as  upon  his  death  devolving  to  them ;  because  the 

power  of  the  deceased  Bishop  devolves  to  the  people,  to  be  disposed  of 

by  them,  or  by  an  authority  derived  from  them.     (For  this  gentleman 

places  all  authority  in  the  people,  and  makes  the  magistrate  no  more 

than  their  trustee.)     In  this  case  he  is  plainly  out  as  to  matter  of  fact ; 

for  according  to  the  constitution  of  this  realm,  as  the  temporalities  of  a 

deoeaaed  Bishop  devolve  to  the  Crown,  so  the  spiritualities  devolve  to 

the  Metropolitan,  or,  in  case  the  metropolitical  see  be  vacant,  to  the  Dean 

and  Chapter  of  the  metropolitical  Church,  and  they  are  the  guardians 

of  the  apiritnalities  of  every  Church  in  this  realm  so  long  as  it  continues 

Tacant.     So  that  even  according  to  this  gentleman's  own  argument,  if 

they  to  whom  the  power  devolves  have  the  right  to  transfer  it  on  another, 

then  linee  the  spiritual  right  of  the  deceased  Bishop  is  in  fact  devolved 

on  the  Metropolitan,  it  is  he  that  must  have  the  right  to  transfer  it  to 

the  siiooesaor.     And,  though  the  Prince  nominate  that  successor,  yet  he 

lenda  him  to  the  Metropolitan  to  be  confirmed  and  consecrated.     And 

tho'  the  King  or  Queen  may  in  default  of  the  Archbishop,  or  if  the    ^ 

archtepiacopal  see  be  vacant,  appoint  other  Bishops,  three  or  four  (not  ^ 
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any  Bingle  Bishop,  as  ihia  gentleman  says,  for  the  statute  expressly  says, 
an  Archhishop  and  two  other  Bishops,  or  else  four  Bishops)  this  makes 
no  material  difference  in  the  case ;  for  all  Bishops,  besides  the  care  of 
their  owh  particular  Churches  have  a  general  right  to  see  that  the 
Catholic  Church  be  duly  provided  with  its  proper  officers ;  and  where 
the  Presbytery  of  a  Church,  which  we  now  call  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
have  signified  to  their  ndghbouring  Bishops  that  they  wanted  a  Pastor, 
those  neighbouring  Bishops  have  consecrated  one  for  them.  All  the 
difference  therefore  between  what  the  Bishops  did  orig^inally  and  what 
they  do  now  is,  that  now  they  are  liable  to  temporal  penalties  if  they 
have  not  a  royal  commission  for  that  which  in  the  Primitive  Church 
they  might  do  without  one.  The  Prince's  commission  plainly  gives  them 
no  spiritual  authority,  but  only  authorises  them  to  execute  that  authority 
within  ,his  dominions,  in  such  manner  as  may  exempt  them  from  the 
penalty  of  the  temporal  laws.  But  if  the  civil  magistrate  shall  abuse  his 
temporal  authority  by  preferring  unqualified  persons  when  he  nominates 
to  a  Bishopric,  the  Bishops  whom  he  orders  to  consecrate  such  a  person 
ought  to  suffer  any  penalties  rather  than  to  obey  him.  And  if  no 
Bishops  will  consecrate  such  a  person ,  no  temporal  authority  whatsoever 
can  make  him  a  Bishop,  And  therefore,  notwithstanding  this  right 
which  our  Princes  exercise  in  nominating  to  vacant  Bishoprics,  enjoyning 
and  commanding  elections  and  consecrations,  yet  our  Bishops  do  not 
derive  their  sacerdotal  power  of  consecration  from  our  Kings  and  Queens 
in  the  same  manner  as  civil  officers  derive  their  authority  from  them, 
merely  by  virtue  of  the  royal  commission.  For  the  royal  commission 
alone  will  make  a  civil  officer,  but  a  Bishop  was  never  so  made  within 
this  realm,  or  can  be  so  otherwise  than  by  having  the  Episcopal  power 
committed  to  him  by  other  Bishops." 

The  Parallel  ;  or.  Vindication  of  Archbishop  Wake  for  his 
opposing  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clark  to  a  BishopricL 
Lond.  1735,  p.  4. 

**  The  reflections  made  by  him  you  will  find  are  not  singrular,  bat 
against  all  who  are  of  the  same  Church  of  England  principles ;  I  thooght 
it  therefore  not  improper  to  take  it  in  the  present  view ;  for  though  his 
Grace  *  be  not  once  mentioned,  and  possibly  not  intended  to  have  been 
reflected  on  in  particular,  yet  his  aiguments,  if  they  have  any  weight  or 
influence,  tho*  prmdpally  levelled  at  another,  must,  in  the  conaeqneDoeb 
hurt  his  Grace's  character,  whose  pious  labours  and  steddy  adherenos 
to  the  principles  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Enghuid  m  the 

•  McbbiihovW«kc 
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dangerous  times,  whose  hetity  seal  for  the  Protestant  «iieoessioii  in  the 
present  Royal  Family,  his  fender  compassion  for  scrupnloos  oonseioieeB 
and  uniyersal  benevolence  towards  all  mankind,  with  an  ifbhorrenee  of 
persecution  upon  account  of  reli^on,  made  him  worthy  of  and  raised  him 
to  ^t  h^  post  which  he  has  filled  with  so  much  honour ;  and  yet,  who 
without  the  least  diminution  of  his  great  character,  or  hurting  the  cause 
of  liberty,  as  a  faithful  counsellor  to  his  Sovereign,  a  diligent  Pastor  of 
his  Church,  a  friend  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  gave  a 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clark  to  a 
hishc^rick,  by  reason  that  he  was  suspected  of  some  unhappy  errors  in 
points  of  religion,  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  ;  notvrithstauding  that  his  great  learn- 
ing and  probity,  his  pious  example,  his  labours  in  support  of  religion  in 
general  against  atheism  and  infidelity,  had  gained  him  the  friendship,  and 
even  the  recommendation,  of  many  of  high  rank. 

**  It  is  asserted,  that  the  present  opposition  to  Dr.  Rundle  arose  from 
the  principles  of  that  great  man  (Bishop  Gibson)  whose  opinion 
(especially  since  the  age  and  infirmities  of  our  Metropolitan  had  with- 
drawn him  from  the  publick)  concerning  the  fitness  of  persons  for 
spiritual  preferments,  has  been  frequently  required  by  his  Majesty. 
Where  persons  act  alike,  we  ma  presume  that  they  act  upon  the  same 
principles ;  it  will  not  therefore  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  these  principles  of  Church  power  and  Church  government 
were  not  thought  unworthy  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Tenison,  whose 
memory  will  ever  be  blessed  amongst  all  those  who  are  true  friends  to 
our  constitution,  to  whom  that  work  *  which  is  now  censured,  was 
dedicated ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  appear,  that  this  learned  Prelate 
has  always  acted  a  very  consistent  part,  a  part  suitable  to  his  great 
character,  equal  to  the  example  his  great  patron  set  him  in  his  zeal  for 
religion,  his  steddy  adherence  to  our  constitution  both  in  Church  and 
State,  together  with  all  those  shining  virtues  that  compose  a  faithful 
subject,  a  great  and  good  man." 

Bishop  Warburton.  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  Dedication 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  Feb,  2,  1765.  VoL  iv.  Lond.  1811,  p.  2 
to  p.  6. 

'*  I  had  lived  to  see  it  is  a  plain  and  artless  tale  I  have  to  tell — I 
had  lived  to  see  what  lawgivers  have  always  seemed  to  dread  as  the 
certain  prognostic  of  public  ruin,  that  fatal  crisis  when  reli^^on  hath  lost 
its  hold  on  the  minds  of  a  people. 

*  Bishop  GAlmm'B  Cod«K  Joiit  Bed.  kogX, 
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« I  had  obaervedj  almost  the  rise  and  origin,  hut  surely  very  much  of 
the  progpressy  of  this  evil ;  for  it  was  neither  so  rapid  to  elude  a  distinct 
vieWy  nor  yet  so  slow  as  to  endanger  one's  forgetting  or  not  observing 
the  relation  which  its  several  parts  bore  to  one  another.  And  to  trace 
the  steps  of  this  evil  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  those,  whoever 
they  may  be,  who,  as  the  instruments  of  Providence,  are  destined  to 
counterwork  its  bad  effects. 

**  The  most  painful  circumstance  in  this  relation  is  (as  your  Lordship 
will  feel),  that  the  mischief  began  amongst  our  friends ;  by  men  who 
loved  their  country,  but  were  too  eagerly  intent  on  one  part  only  of  their 
object,  the  security  of  its  civil  liberty. 

*^  To  trace  up  this  matter  to  its  source,  we  need  go  no  further  back 
than  to  the  happy  accession  of  that  illustrious  House  to  whom  we  owe 
all  which  is  in  the  power  of  grateful  monarchs,  at  the  head  of  a  free 
people,  to  bestow  ;  I  mean,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  common  rights  of 
subjects. 

**  It  fortuned  that  at  this  time  some  warm  friends  of  the  accession, 
newly  gotten  into  power,  had  too  hastily  perhaps  suspected  that  the 
Church  (or  at  least  that  party  of  churchmen  which  had  usurped  the 
name)  was  become  inauspicious  to  the  sacred  sra  from  whence  we  were 
to  date  the  establishment  of  our  civil  happiness,  and  therefore  deemed  it 
good  policy  to  lessen  the  credit  of  a  body  of  men,  who  had  been  long  in 
high  reverence  with  the  people,  and  who  had  so  lately  and  so  scandalously 
abused  their  influence  in  the  opprobrious  affair  of  Sacheverell.  To  this 
end  they  invited  some  learned  men  who  in  the  preceding  reign  had  served 
the  common  cause,  to  take  up  the  pen  once  more  against  these  its  most 
pestilent  enemies,  the  Jacobite  Clergy.  They  readily  assumed  the  task, 
and  did  it  so  efiectually,  that  under  the  professed  design  of  confuting 
and  decrying  the  usurpations  of  a  Popish  hierarchy,  they  virtually 
deprived  the  Church  of  every  power  and  privilege  which,  as  a  simple 
society,  she  had  a  claim  to ;  and,  on  the  matter,  delivered  her  up  gagged 
and  bound,  as  the  rebel-creature  of  the  state.  Their  success  (with  the 
prejudice  of  power,  and,  what  is  still  stronger,  the  power  of  prejudice, 
on  their  side)  became  yet  the  easier,  as  the  Tory  Clergy,  who  opposed 
these  Erastian  notions,  so  destructive  to  the  very  being  of  a  Church, 
reasoned  and  disputed  against  the  innovators  on  the  principles  commonly 
received,  but  indeed  supported  on  no  sounder  a  bottom  than  the  anthority 
cxf  Pkpal  or  (if  they  like  it  better)  of  Puritanical  usurpations ;  priiiciplei| 
to  speak  without  reserve,  ill  founded  in  themselves,  and  totally  inooa- 
•iitent  with  the  free  administration  of  civil  government. 

**  Is  this  then,  that  is,  in  humbling  disaffected  churchmen,  tbeftiends 
of  liberty  and  the.acoesu(m  eameiL  VbsAx  ^^wvU    But.m  condnctnifga 
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prnpoN  to  laodAUe  at  toy  time,  and  so  necessary  at  that  time,  they  had, 
u  «e  observe^  gone  mueh  too  fiur ;  for  instead  of  reducing  the  Church 
widun  'itB  native  hounds,  and  thereby  preserving  it  from  its  two  greatest 
dnboDoiirSy  the  becoming  factious,  or  the  being  made  the  tool  of  faction^ 
lUeh  was  all  that  true  politics  required,  and  all  perhaps  that  these 
poHtiPHins  then  thought  of;  their  instruments,  by  discrediting  every 
ifiit  it  had,  and  even  stripping  it  of  some  of  them,  in  a  little  time  brought 
it  into  general  contempt. 

"Bat  this  was  not  the  worst.  These  enemies  of  obnoxious  Church- 
Ma  foimd  much  assistance  in  the  forward  carriage  of  the  enemies  of 
Kl^poQ  itself,  who  at  this  time,  under  pretence  of  seconding  the  views  of 
food  patriots,  and  serving  the  State  against  the  encroachments  of  Church- 
BDver,  took  all  occasions  to  vent  their  malice  against  Revelation  itself ; 
ni  ptssion,  inflamed  by  opposition,  mixing  with  politics  throughout  the 
Mffie  of  this  affiur,  these  lay*writers  were  connived  at ;  and,  to  mortify 
nhUious  Churchmen  still  more,  even  cried  up  for  their  free  reasonings 
^linst  religion,  just  as  the  Clergy-writers  had  been  for  their  exploits 
moaA  Church-government.  And  one  man  in  particular,  the  author  of 
*nril  known  book  called  the  Independent  Whig,  early  a  favourite,  and 
te  tte  last  a  pensioner,  carried  on  in  the  most  audacious  and  insulting 
*isinier  these  two  several  attacks  together  :  a  measure  supported  perhaps 
^  tte  execution  by  its  coinciding  with  some  statesmen's  private  opinions 
'■ODgli  the  most  trite  maxims  of  government  might  have  taught  such  to 
i^uate  their  private  from  their  public  character.  However,  certain  it 
'  that  the  attack  never  ceased  operating  till  all  these  various  kinds  of 
f^writing  were  gotten  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
**  And  now  the  business  was  done ;  and  the  sober  friends  of  the 
>vemment  were  become,  before  they  were  aware,  the  dupes  of  their 
m  policy.  In  their  endeavours  to  take  off  the  influence  of  a  Church, 
rather  of  a  party  of  Churchmen,  inauspicious  to  a  free  state,  they  had 
eaaioned  at  least  the  loosening  all  the  ties  which  till  then  religion  had 
the  minds  of  the  populace ;  and  which  till  then  statesmen  had  ever 
ought  were  the  best  security  the  magistrate  had  for  their  obedience. 
HT  though  a  rule  of  right  may  direct  the  philosopher  to  a  principle  of 
6onf  and  the  point  of  honour  may  keep  up  the  thing  called  manners 
long^  gentlemen,  yet  nothing  but  religion  can  ever  fix  a  sober  standard 
bdiaviour  amongst  the  common  people. 

"  But  those  bad  effects  not  immediately  appearing,  our  politicians  were 
Httle  apprehensive  that  the  matter  had  already  gone  too  far,  that  they 
ought  of  nothing  but  how  to  improve  some  collateral  advantages  they 
id  procured  by  the  bargain  ;  which,  amongst  other  uses,  they  saw  like- 
ise  would  be  sure  to  keep  things  in  the  condition  to  which  they  wera^ 
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reduced.  For  now,  religion  having  lost  its  hold  on  the  people,  the 
ministers  of  religion  were  of  no  further  consequence  to  the  State ;  nor 
wefe  statesmen  any  longer  under  the  hard  necessity  of  seeking  out  the 
most  eminent  for  the  honours  of  their  profession ;  and,  without  neces- 
sity, how  few  would  suhmit  to  such  a  drudgery !  for  statesmen  of  a 
certain  pitch  are  naturally  apprehensive  of  a  little  sense,  and  not  easily 
hrought,  whether  from  experience  or  conviction,  to  form  ideas  of  a  great 
deal  of  gratitude  in  those  they  have  to  deal  with.  All  went  now  ae- 
eording  to  their  wishes.  They  could  now  employ  Church-honours 
more  directly  to  the  use  of  government,  that  is,  of  their  own,  by  con- 
ferring them  on  such  subjects  as  most  gratified  their  taste  or  humour, 
or  served  best  to  strengthen  their  connexion^  with  the  gpreat.  This 
would  of  course  g^ve  the  finishing  stroke  to  their  system.  For,  though 
stripping  the  Church  of  all  power  and  authority,  and  exposing  it  naked 
and  defenceless  to  its  enemies,  had  abated  men's  reverence  for  it,  and 
the  detecting  Revelation  of  imposture,  serving  only  for  a  State-engine, 
had  destroyed  all  love  for  religion,  yet  they  were  the  intrigues  of  Church- 
promotion  which  would  make  the  people  despise  the  whole  ordinance. 

<<  Nor  did  the  hopes  of  a  better  generation  give  much  relief  to  g^ood 
men's  present  fears  or  feelings.  The  people  had  been  reasoned  out  of 
their  religion  by  such  logic  as  it  was ;  and  if  ever  they  were  to  be 
brought  back  to  a  sober  sense  of  their  condition,  it  was  evident  that  they 
must  be  reasoned  into  it  again.  Little  thought  and  less  learning  were 
sufficient  to  persuade  men  of  what  their  vices  inclined  them  to  believe ; 
but  it  must  be  no  common  share  of  both  which,  in  opposition  to  those 
vices,  shall  be  able  to  bring  them  to  themselves." 

Bishop  Mant.     History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  voL  ii.  p. 
537. 

**  On  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  his  son,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Talbot,  particularly  distinguished  Dr.  Rundle  as  his  friend,  and  enter- 
tained him  on  the  same  terms  as  his  father  had  done,  and  endeavoured 
to  promote  his  advancement  by  a  measure  which  caused  him,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  to  become  <  unfortunately  famous.'  For  the  see  of 
Gloucester  having  been  vacated  in  December,  1783,  he  was  nominated 
to  it  on  the  Lord  Chancellor's  solicitation,  and  publicly  announced  as  the 
successor,  when  his  prefierment  was  stopped  by  the  interposition  of  Gib- 
eon,  Bishop  of  London.  In  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  English  episco- 
pate at  that  time,  Bishop  Gibson's  influence  was  most  powerful ;  and  he 
refused  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bundle,  agunst  whom  he 
had  conceived  a  strong  objection,  founded  on  his  former  connection  wiA 
WhiBtbD,  notorious  for  Ua  bstetodox  opinions,  and  on  some  aoep&il 
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sentimeiitsy  vaguely  imputed  to  him  by  a  Mr.  Vemi^  as  haTing  been  ut- 
tered in  conversation  many  years  before. 

<<  The  editors  of  Archbishop  Seeker's  works,  Bishop  Porteus  and  Dr. 
Stinton,  speaking  of  the  Archbishop's  early  association  with  Dr.  Biuid]% 
describe  the  latter  as  '  a  man  of  warm  fiuicy  and  Tory  brilliant  oonveiia* 
tion,  but  apt  sometimes  to  be  carried  by  the  yiradty  of  his  wit  into  in* 
discreet  and  ludicrous  expressions,  which  created  him  enemies,  and  on 
one  occasion  produced  disagreeable  consequences.'  And  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  Dr.  Rundle  gives  the  following  description  of  himself: — ^  I  am  an 
open,  talkative  man,  and  not  one  of  my  acquaintances  ever  suspected  mj 
disbelief  of  the  Christian  religion  from  any  expression  that  ever  dropped 
from  me  in  the  most  unguarded  hour  of  vehemence  in  dispute.  I  never 
omitted  one  opportunity  of  defending  it  in  private,  when  the  turn  of  con* 
versation  made  it  decent,  or  in  public,  when  the  disputes  of  the  age  made 
it  necessary.  I  have  spoken  charges  to  the  Clergy,  or  preached  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions,  against  Collins,  Woolston,  Tindal,  as  multitudes 
will  and  have  testified.  But,  from  a  chance  conversation,  Mr.  Venn 
thinks  otherwise  ....  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  Bishop  of  London  thinks 
me  a  very  bad  man,  and  thinks  in  opposing  me  he  doth  God  and  the 
Church  good  service ;  but  it  is  not  me,  but  the  phantom  represented  to 
him  under  my  name,  that  he  so  vehemently  opposes.  If  he  knew  me 
possibly  I  should  have  the  favour  of  his  esteem  and  recommendation.  I 
only  complain  that  he  prefers  a  tittle-tattle  hearsay  character  from  men 
that  have  no  intimacy  with  me  to  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  (Dr.  Cony- 
beare)  whom  he  loves ;  to  all  my  acquaintance,  whom  he  hath  examined; 
to  the  Speaker,  whom  he  cannot  but  esteem ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
whom  every  man  in  England,  unless  those  who  are  angry  on  this  occa- 
sion, loves  and  esteems,  and  rejoices  in  his  integrity  ....  If  these 
testimonies  on  my  behalf  are  insufficient,  I  am  contented  to  be  disre- 
garded, and  must  submit  to  an  usage  that  is  as  unexampled  as  unde- 
served.' 

'<  The  consequence,  however,  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  opposition 
was,  that  the  bishoprick  of  Gloucester,  which  had  been  designed  for  Dr. 
Rundle,  was  given  to  his  friend  Dr.  Benson,  whom  the  Bishop  of  London 
with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  accept  that  dignity.  And  the 
influence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  soon  afterwards  exerted  to  procure 
for  Dr.  Rundle  the  lucrative  see  of  Deny."* 

*  A  preat  deal  of  interestiDg  iDformation  concerning  the  dispoial  of  Ugfaer 
Church  preferment  since  the  Reformation  will  be  found  in  the  following  Tolamet 
of  t\it  Britiah  Magagint :  toI.  xi.  p.  139,  255,  381,  506,  625;  vol.  xii.  p.  95, 
144,  S60,  381,  502,  627;  toL  xiii.  p.  30,  139  (aee  p.  141,  '<  Goodman  of 
Glouoetter  eifected  a  remove  to  the  tee  of  Hereford  in  1633,  and  had  to  ftr  pra* 
Tailed  with  some  officer  of  state  that  his  eomgi  i*iUr9  was  iiiiiad  oat^  hU^tftddnsi. 
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Db.   Richard  Burn.     Ecclesiastical  Law.     Ed.  PhlUimore, 
Lond.  1842,  vol  l.  p.  204  to  p.  205. 

''The  method  and  order  of  confirmation  of  Bishops  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  brief  account  of  the  several  instruments  exhibited  and 
applied  in  the  course  of  it : 

^'(1)  The  King's  letters  patent;  by  which  the  royal  assent  to  the 
election  is  signified,  and  the  Archbishop  required  to  proceed  to  con- 
firmation. 

**  (2)  A  citation  against  opposers ;  which  (the  time  of  confirmation 
being  first  fixed)  is  published  and  set  up,  by  order,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Archbishop,  at  the  Church  where  it  is  to  be  held ;  as  well  to  notify 
the  day  of  confirmation,  as  to  cite  all  opposers  (if  any  there  be)  who  will 
object  against  the  said  election,  or  the  person  elected,  to  appear  on  that 
day  :  according  to  the  direction  of  the  ancient  canon  law." 

Idem,  p.  206. 

"  (8)  The  second  schedule :  Before  sentence,  a  second  pneconization 
of  the  opposers  (if  any  be)  is  made  at  the  fore-door  of  the  Church,  and 
(none  appearing)  they  are  declared  contumacious,  by  a  second  schedule. 

<<  But  if  any  appear,  it  seemeth  that  they  shall  be  admitted  to  make 
their  exceptions  in  due  form  of  law.  To  which  purpose,  a  passage  in 
Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  745,  is  applicable.  '  Soon 
after  the  recess  of  the  Parliament,  Bishop  Laud  was  translated  from 
Bath  and  Wells  to  London,  and  Montague  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Chichester.  Before  he  was  consecrated,  an  unexpected  rub  was  thrown 
in  the  way.  At  the  confirmation  of  Bishops  there  is  public  notice  given, 
that  if  any  persons  can  object  either  against  the  party  elected,  or  the 
l^ality  of  the  election,  they  are  to  appear  and  offer  their  exceptions  at 
the  day  prefixed.     This  intimation  being  given,  one  Jones,  a  bookseUer, 

patted.  But  the  Archbithop  coming  opportanely  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  to 
laboured  the  butinett  with  the  King  that  the  Bishop  waa  glad  to  make  hit  pence  not 
only  with  the  reiignation  of  his  election,  bat  with  the  lost  of  his  bribe."  Hejlin't 
Life  of  Land,  lib.  It.),  391  ;  voL  xiv.  S69,  387,  629 ;  vol.  xt.  S3,  149,  259,  380, 
504,  630  ;  vol.  xvi.  p.  26,  141,  272,  879,  Royal  Warrant  concerning  Ecdeaiattictl 
Affifdrt,  A.D.  1681,387,391,  399,  concerning  the  case  of  Dr.  Parker  of  Oxford, 
509,  617,  619,  on  Queen  Mary't  Religious  Care  in  the  Disposal  of  Preferments. 
(Bishop  Burnet's  Essay  on  Queen  Mary's  Character,  1695),  toI.  xni.  p.  16,  on  tiis 
Epitoopal  Commiasion  for  appointment  to  Vacant  Sees  after  Queen  Mary's  Death. 
See  alto  ibid.  p.  269-873.— 135,  267  ;  toL  zviii.  p.  17, 154,  384,  495,  630 1  vdL 
SIX.  p.  21,  266 :  vol.  zxi.  p.  18, 857 ;  voL  xxii.  p.  18,  856,  496,  499,  o&  Qmm 
Ciroline*t  Religiout  Care  in  Ditpoaal  of  Prefermentt ;  voL  xxiii.  15,  865, 516 1 
vol.  zziT.  35 ;  voL  zxv.  867,  623. 
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^SaamBdM,  mgoely  impated  to  him  by  a  Mr.  Yeaa^  as  haying  been  nt- 
id  in  ooDTenaticm  many  yean  before. 

<  The  editors  of  ArchUshop  Seeker's  works,  Bishop  Porteus  and  Dr. 
atoBt  speaking  of  the  Archbishop's  early  association  with  Dr.  Bundle, 
eribe  the  latter  as  *  a  man  of  warm  £uicy  and  Tory  brilliant  conversa- 
1,  bat  apt  sometimes  to  be  carried  by  the  yiradty  of  his  wit  into  in** 
met  and  Indicroos  ezpressionsy  which  created  him  enemies,  and  on 
I  eeeaaon  produced  disagreeable  consequences.'  And  in  a  letter  to  a 
nd,  Dr.  Rundle  g^Tes  the  following  description  of  himself : — *  I  am  an 
B,  talkatiye  man,  and  not  one  of  my  acquaintances  ever  suspected  my 
Mief  of  the  Christian  religion  from  any  expression  that  ever  dropped 
■  me  in  the  most  unguarded  hour  of  yehemence  in  dispute.  I  neyer 
ittad  one  opportunity  of  defending  it  in  priyate,  when  the  turn  of  con- 
ntion  made  it  decent,  or  in  public,  when  the  disputes  of  the  age  made 
Mnsary.  I  haye  spoken  charges  to  the  Clergy,  or  preached  on  the 
•t  idemn  occasions,  against  Collins,  Woolston,  Tindal,  as  multitudes 

I  and  haye  testified.  But,  from  a  chance  conversation,  Mr.  Venn 
Bb  otherwise  ....  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  Bishop  of  London  thinks 
!  a  Tery  bad  man,  and  thinks  in  opposing  roe  he  doth  God  and  the 
>uch  good  service ;  but  it  is  not  me,  but  the  phantom  represented  to 
aimder  my  name,  that  he  so  vehemently  opposes.  If  he  knew  me 
iibly  I  should  have  the  favour  of  his  esteem  and  recommendation.  I 
J  cmnplain  that  he  prefers  a  tittle-tattle  hearsay  character  from  men 
t  have  no  intimacy  with  me  to  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  (Dr.  Cony- 
ie)  whom  he  loves ;  to  all  my  acquaintance,  whom  he  hath  examined; 
lie  Speaker,  whom  he  cannot  but  esteem ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
xn  every  man  in  England,  unless  those  who  are  angry  on  this  occa- 
^  loves  and  esteems,  and  rejoices  in  his  integrity  ....  If  these 
imonies  on  my  behalf  are  insufficient,  I  am  contented  to  be  disre- 
led,  and  must  submit  to  an  usage  that  is  as  unexampled  as  unde- 
ed.' 

The  consequence,  however,  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  opposition 
that  the  bishoprick  of  Gloucester,  which  had  been  designed  for  Dr. 

dky  was  given  to  his  fnend  Dr.  Benson,  whom  the  Bishop  of  London 
much  difficulty  prevailed  on   to  accept  that  dignity.     And  the 

ence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  soon  afterwards  exerted  to  procure 

[>r«  Rundle  the  lucrative  see  of  Derry."^ 

II  great  deal  of  interesting  information  concerning  the  disposal  of  higher 
^  preferment  since  the  Reformation  will  be  found  in  the  following  volumes 
0  BrUM  MagoMint :  vol.  xi.  p.   139,  255,  381,  506,  625  ;  vol.  xii.  p.  S5, 

9G0,  381,  502,  627;  voL  xiii.  p.  30,  139  (see  p.  141,  "Goodman  of 
iflsstar  eiboted  a  remove  to  the  tee  of  Hereford  in  1633,  and  had  so  far  pre- 
d  with  some  officer  of  state  that  his  eomgi  d*eUr§  was  issued  out,  his 
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3  FRIENDS  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  EAST. 


>  Fbiends^ 

The  accompanying  document  needs  only 
ory  and  explanatory  remarks.  It  wiU^  I  am  con- 
ell  its  own  tale^  and  gratify  all  who  feel  an  interest 
»U8  welfare  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  East, 
abt  not^  known  to  you^  that  British  India^  with  her 
and  fifty  millions^  is  open  to  the  efforts  of  Chris- 
se  in  every  form,  .  Frep  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
of  mercy  we  wo^djtQpflJ^^  ave  its  teeming  millions 
benevolence.  .TtJs.Qp^  .of  the  great  facts  of  the  age^ 
open  to  the  gp^el,  is.  (fpen  to  Christ. 
great  extent,  is  actti^tifctable  to  the  labours  of  Chris- 
mes  of  all  evangelicflu  sections  of  the  church.  They 
aaterially  aided  in  the  work  by  the  princely  gene- 
:ed  piety,  and  lucid  examples,  of  not  &  few  con- 
the  civil  and  military  services  of  the  East  India 
'  the  researches  and  publications  of  learned  oriental- 
he  protection,  without  interference ,  which  the  Indian 
affords  to  all  religions. 

and  alarming  prognostications  of  a  by-gone  age 
results  of  Christian  efforts,  been  proved  to  be  with- 
>n,  that  they  were  but  the  idle  dreams  of  a  morbid 
1  imagination.      The  issue  of   missionary  labour 


(Jiiil   l.:i^  1)1  i-n   Tr;iiivl;ir<'(l   im 
uiul  li:i>  lii'l  ;i  w  bli    ami    li<»j»t 
li}'i^lim'iif<^  (  oiitliirti'il   uli  Clil 
a  Chrl»tiaii  literature  has  spr 

intlucntiul    class  of  the  ri:«in 

« 

knowledice  of  our  language^  sc 
The  people  of  India  are  in  s 
ing  from  the  superstition  of  a^ 
ideas,   new  feelings,  and  to  e 
higher  aspirations  than  were  c\ 
Amidst  all  this  change^  the  swa 
the  East  abides — nav,  not  mer 
firm,  potent,  and  respected,  tha 
must  be  acknowledged  by,  the 
legitimate  effects  of  Christian  > 
security  of  our  Eastern  possess! 
pated  by  all  right-minded  Cbri 
more  humane  and  just,  and  to  m 
and  enterprising,  because  more  c 
India  and  her  people  are  not 
will  be.     Much  remains  to  be 
and  energy^  before  she  will  be  wl 

"  Thp  first  flnwe 

Though  she  is  not  what  she  wi 
now  improving,  and  will  one  da 
sea,  but  one  of  tlie  richest.   »" 
briirh*' 
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urmonjj  and  joy ;  streams^  rivers^  trees,  plants,  flowers, 
irds,  beasts,  ana  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  are  all 
I  to  new  energy,  enjoyment,  and  hope.  Universal 
akes  herself  from  the  dews  and  drowsiness  of  winter, 
m  is  past,  but  its  impress  still  rests  upon  the  mind, 
i  of  the  morning  mingle  with  the  rays  of  the  orb  of  day, 
3  a  rich  variety  of  bewildering,  but  pleasing  fantasies. 
)t  is  it  to  the  image,  the  representative  of  God,  man. 
\  in  the  midst  of  the  opening  and  clustering  beauties, 
bewildered,  and  hopeful;  delighted  with  the  dissolving 
ch  encircle  him,  bewildered  with  the  myriad  fantasies 
ch  resurrectionised  nature  invests  things  near  and 
ad  hopeful  of  that  future  of  which  the  present  affords 
;ht  and  cheering  prospects;  nor  is  he  without  his 
lest  that  future  should  be  blighted,  lest  the  budding 
»uld  not  ripen  into  the  beauteous,  the  fragrant,  the 
Sower. 

s  it  now  with  India  and  her  children,  only  in  relation 
and  nobler  things  than  nature  in  her  richest,  her 
;eous  attire,  can  present  to  the  eye  of  imagination, 
,  or  faith.     The  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  begun  to 
efresbing  and  vivifying  rays  upon  the  people  of  India, 
heered  those  who  dwell  m  her  mountain  fastnesses, 
cast  out  his  beams  to  the  dense  masses  that  people 
8  and  plains — ^into  the  dark  crevices  of  Hindoo  super- 
has  won  his  way,  and  on  the  hard  and  sterile  heart  of 
m  has  he  cast  his  softening  and  fructifying  beams, 
ind  of  India  has  been  invoked  to  listen  to  the  still 
e  of  truth ;  she  is  listening  to  that  voice  and  stretching 
that   she   may  look   upon,   appreciate,   and  admire, 
and  love  with  which  redemption  invests  the  present, 
the  future. 

trange  and  bewildering  creations  must  present  them- 
the  newly-awakened  mind  of  India,  as  long-cherished 
1  prejudices  dissolve,  and  give  place  to  more  rational, 
[leavenly  views  of  men  and  things ;  the  past,  present, 
3,  of  God,  and  all  matters  by  which  present  enjoyment 
5  salvation  are  to  be  secured.  The  past — how  must  it 
d  with  dreary  and  startling  spectres — the  present — 
f  entrancing  delights — and  the  future — how  pregnant 
ety  and  hope !  An  exchange  of  worlds,  even  to  a 
however  fraught  with  advantage,  cannot  be  contem- 
bhout  tremulous  and  anxious  hope;  nor  can  an  ex- 
r  faiths  be  seriously  anticipated,  without  some  mis-* 
midst  many  and  bright  hopes. 
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Such  is  now  the  condition  of  the  children^  the  people  of 
India^  at  this  crisis  in  their  history.  It  is  a  crisis  in  their 
history. 

Much^  nay  all^  depends  upon  the  present  conduct  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  as  to  what  shall  be  the  character  of  the  coming 
generations  of  the  masses  of  India.  It  may  now^  under  the 
Divine  direction,  be  moulded  into  a  generous,  intelligent, 
and  Christian  form;  and  once  so  formed,  it  shall  give  its 
impress  to  the  mind  of  coming  ages.  Church  of  the  living 
God  !  shall  those  who  have  been  turned  from  dumb  idols  to 
serve  the  living  God,  chiefly  through  Christian  agency,  shall 
they  become  the  prey  of  scepticism,  infidelity,  popery,  or  other 
form  of  religious  error,  which  may  be  ready  to  accomplish  that  for 
a  bad  cause,  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  either  not  prepared 
or  unwilling  to  accomplish  for  the  csiuse  of  Christ  ?  I  hope 
better  things  of  the  church;  not  a  sect  or  sects,  but  of  the 
whole  chiu'ch.  I  have  brighter  hopes  for  India,  that  she  will 
speedily  be  brought  clothed,  and  in  her  right  mind,  to  sit  at 
the  Saviour's  feet,  resting  alone  for  salvation  on  his  complete 
atonement,  and  perfect  righteousness.  That  this  day  will  come, 
I  am  sure ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Ix)rd  hath  spoken  it ;  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  his  glory,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

The  improved  state  of  things  in  India  to  which  I  have 
referred,  has  been  mainly  effected  through  the  efforts  of  Chris- 
tian labourers ;  and  if  that  still  more  delightful  era  to  which 
prophecy  points,  and  on  which  the  hope  of  the  church  is  sus- 
pended, is  to  be  realized,  the  work  must  be  sustained  and 
extended  by  the  same  instrimientalities,  only  in  a  vastly  increased 
degree,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Head  of  the  church,  first 
produced  the  impression — nor  shall  they  fail.  They  shall  all, 
translations,  preaching,  teaching.  Christian  writings,  and  other 
labours,  accompanied  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  be  full  of  life  and 
salvation;  for  because,  says  the  risen  Lord,  "because  I,  the 
Head,  live,  ye  the  members  shall  live  also,  and  ye  shall  diffuse 
that  life  which  ye  possess  from  me  to  all.''  Continue,  increase, 
and  strengthen,  efficient  agencies  in  the  East,  and  soon  shall  the 
people,  yea,  all  the  peoj)le,  bless  and  adore  the  Lord. 

Amongst  the  many  means  which  have  been  employed, 
and  on  which  the  Divine  approbation  has  rested,  is  Christian 
Education,  This  holds  no  mean  place  in  the  efforts  of  the 
church  to  subdue  the  nations  of  the  East  to  Christ.  ITie 
people  are  eager  to  learn.  They  have  tasted  of  the  streams 
of  better  and  more  correct  knowledge;  and  are  anxious  to 
drink  more  copiouslv,  and  at  the  fountain-head.  India  has 
acquired  a  new  impulse.    This  impulse,  this  eagerness  to  acquire 
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owledge,  is  one  of  the  si^s  of  t/te  times;  it  indicates  the 
proach  of  a  great  morale  religious  change. 
Itisi  or  ought  to  be,  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  churcli  of 
irist  to  provide  ample  means  for  directing  the  mind  of  the 
ath  of  India,  through  the  means  of  education,  into  a  sound, 
loential,  Christian  channel;  and  were  the  means  for  supplying 
tligious  education  at  all  commensurate  with  the  demand,  the 
le  would  not  be  far  distant  when,  the  Spirit  of  God  co-ope- 
ing,  we  should  see  a  nation  born  in  a  day. 
Something,  nay  much,  has  been  done  to  meet  this  growing 
Band  for  instruction.  A  portion  of  the  funds  and  energies 
the  various  bodies  of  missionaries  in  India  has  been  devoted 
this  purpose,  and  the  results  have  shewn  the  wisdom 
well  as  propriety  of  such  appropriation.  Our  labours  in 
I  department  have  not  been  in  vain.  The  number  of  in- 
igent  and  hopeful  converts  which  have  been  added  to  the 
tfch  through  this  agency  would  be  an  ample  rccompence 
they  stand  alone,  but  they  do  not.  The  general  influence  of 
rittian  education  on  the  rising  race  who  shall  be  able  to  trace 
etlculate  ?  Who  shall  be  able  to  trace  it  in  all  its  various  in- 
dices ?  In  the  lives  and  conduct  of  thousands  of  educated 
ith  who  have  diffused  the  knowledge  of  correct  science  and 
natian  truth  into  the  domestic  circle,  and  into  villages  and 
iricts  where  the  foot  of  the  missionary  could  never  have  trod 
lis  voice  been  heard — who  shall  be  able  to  calculate  the 
Hint  of  good  cflFectcd  in  the  removal  of  prejudice,  the  sa|)ping 
r^or,  the  infusion  of  new  and  truthful  ideas,  and  the  permea- 
of  all  classes  of  society  with  the  theory  and  doctrines  of  the 
»el?  Who  shall  be  able  to  trace  or  who  calculate  the  good 
has  been  and  is  now  being  effected  by  the  educated  youth 
idia  ?  For  this  we  must  wait  for  the  revelations  of  the  last 
when  that  which  has  been  done  in  the  corner,  secretly  and 
^8t  unintentionally,  shall  be  proclaimed  on  the  house-top, 
^ly,  before  all  men.  Then,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  be  dis- 
ced that  many  who  are  now  the  Lord's  hidden  ones,  were 
Lght  to  their  Father's  house  by  the  nameless,  noiseless 
denary,  the  Christianly  educated  youth  of  India, 
housands  of  youth  are  ready  and  anxious  to  receive  the 
iage  of  salvation  at  our  hands,  through  the  means  of  that 
liary  to  preaching,  the  Christian  school. 

Iha]l  we  whose  smils  are  lij^Iited  with  wisdom  fruni  on  high, 
Ihall  we  to  souls  beuiglited  this  himp  of  life  deny  ?" 

must  not,  however,  wander  farther  into  this  wide  and 
»ting  field,  but  proceed  to  narrate  the  history  of  this  pam- 
t  and  the  more  immediate  object  of  its  publication.  ^^ 
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It  is  published  as  a  specimen  of  the  educated  mind  of  India  ; 
of  the  kind  and  degree  of  information  given  in  our  missionary 
seminaries,  and  of  the  proficiency  to  which  our  pupils  attain 
under  missionary  guidance.  It  is  hoped^  moreover^  that  its 
peiiisal  may  serve  to  interest  a  larger  body  of  people  in  the 
absorbing  and  important  subject  of  Christian  education  in  the 
East. 

The  more  especial  object  of  the  publication  is,  however,  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  Institute  or  College  in  Calcutta 
in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 

This  object  has  now  been  before  the  Christian  public  for  some 
time,  and  with  the  design  many  may  be  familiar.  For  the  better 
information  of  those  interested  in  the  object,  and  for  the  in- 
struction of  others  not  yet  acquainted  with  it,  I  may  state, 
that  the  pamphlet  consists  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  the 
Students  of  the  College.  The  replies  and  essays  were  handed  in 
by  the  pupils  at  a  public  examination,  in  the  English  language, 
with  which  they  had  only  been  familiar  between  five  and  six 
years.  The  replies  and  essays  are,  bond  fide,  the  productions  of 
the  students,  and  appear  almost  verbatim  as  they  were  handed 
in  to  the  Tutors. 

I  feel,  I  confess,  an  honest  pride  in  the  talents  and  proficiency 
of  the  Hindu  youth  for  whom  I  plead,  and  they  are  only 
specimens  of  a  large  class.  I  scarcely  think  that  our  British 
youth,  taken  promiscuously  from  the  streets  and  sent  to  a  Ben- 
gali school,  would  express  themselves  in  that  language  in  six 
years  with  more  propriety  or  accuracy  on  such  subjects  as  those 
embraced  in  the  pamphlet,  than  have  our  native  youth,  in  the 
English  tongue  and  on  subjects  of  such  deep  and  commanding 
interest  as  those  which  formed  the  substance  of  their  studies. 
The  intellect  of  India  is  not  limited,  nor  is  it  unteachable ;  it  is 
capacious,  docile,  and  retentive,  and  needs  only  Christian  direc- 
tion to  guide  it  into  a  channel  which  shall  render  it  a  blessing 
to  itself  and  to  all  around. 

Give  to  the  conversion  of  India  a  right  direction,  and  we  shall 
have  an  agency  ample  for  the  ingathering  of  the  millions  of 
the  East  to  the  fold  of  hope.  Light  will  once  more  arise  from 
the  East,  and  shed  its  genial  influence  on  the  surrounding 
nations,  until  kings  should  hail  its  brightness,  and  the  people 
who  sit  in  dai'kncss  rejoice  in  its  rays. 

The  institution,  or  college,  the  interests  of  which  it  is  hoped 
this  publication  may  subserve,  is  not  a  mere  sclieme  or  untried 
experiment :  it  has  been  tried,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  successful.  Past  success  we  make  the  ground  of  future 
hope.     It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1836,  with  only  six  or 
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bn.  After  coDsiderable  toil  had  been  bestowed  upon 
bered  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  pupils. 
017,  like  that  of  other  similar  institutions  which  have 
offspring  of  providence^  has  been  full  of  vicissitudes ; 
[  to  contend  with  not  a  little  prejudice  and  opposition; 
verything  which  is  of  God^  it  has^  up  to  the  present 
*ar  as  numbers  are  concerned^  been  more  prosperous 
K>a]d  have  reasonably  hoped.  The  little  one  has  not 
thousand^  but  between  seven  and  eight  hundred.  Id  the 
),  it  began  with  six  or  seven^  and  advanced  to  between 
seventy ;  in  1847  it  has  780  pupils.  Well  may  we  say, 
h  Gh>d  wrought  I  We  will  thank  him  for  the  past,  and 
un  for  the  future. 

idles  of  the  pupils  range  over  all  branches  of  learning, 

merest  elements    of  knowledge,    to  the  most  com- 

ns  of  information.     To  what  extent  the  studies   are 

ad  to  what  proficiency  the  students  attain,  the  pam- 

best  bear  witness,  and  I  leave  it  in  this  respect  to  speak 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  discreditable  to  the  stu- 

Bome  of  our  theological  and  literary  seats  of  learning. 

critique  on  Milton,  and  the  digest  of  Whately,  will,  I 

IT  me  out  in  this  remark. 

interesting  young  men  have  been  taught  up  to  the 
ime  in  a  building  little  better  than  an  English  bam, 
X  ultimately  expensive  erection,  with  but  little  appa- 
a  limited  library. 

great  disadvantages  have  long  been  felt  by  the  mis- 
and  their  friends  in  India,  and  at  length  it  has  been 
to  place  the  institution  upon  a  more  permanent  and 
is.  To  accomplish  all  the  objects  contemplated  will 
awards  of  £5,000.  Towards  the  £5,000,  Five  hundred 
lave  been  raised  by  the  friends  of  education  in  India, 
erested  in  the  subject  in  Britain  have  up  to  the  present 
cribed  about  £1,500.  The  London  Missionary  Society 
lised  £1,000,  making  a  total,  with  books,  apparatus, 
upwards  of  £3,000.  With  the  London  Society's 
£2,000,  without  it  about  £3,000,  will  be  needed  to 
the  required  sum  of  £5,000  ;  and  I  could  wish  in  the 
^pressed  state  of  that  Society's  finances,  the  whole  sum, 
could  be  raised  independently  of  the  promised  gift 
rectors.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  a  noble  donation 
austed  treasury. 

f  apparatus,  models,  maps,  curiosities,  books,  specimens 
lanufactures,  and  natural  productions  for  the  college 
nm,  would  be  of  essential  service. 


The  establishment  of  scholarships,  which  may  be  compassed 
for  j616  or  £20  per  annum,  would  be  a  source  of  increased  in- 
fluence. They  would  enable  the  tutors  to  retain  young  men  of 
promise  under  their  influence  until  maturer  life. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  explain  the  different  branches 
into  which  the  college  has  been,  is  now,  and  will,  in  its  more 
perfect  form,  be  distributed. 

There  is,  First,  a  Central  Institution^  with  its  aflSliated  schools. 
In  this  department,  the  natives,  Hindu  and  Mohammedan,  are 
taught  all  secular  knowledge,  and  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

Secondly,  an  Orphanage,  for  male  and  female  orphans.  There 
are  at  present  about  thirty  children,  the  ofi'spring  of  Hindus, 
Mohammedans,  and  Christians,  in  the  institution.  Ten  pounds 
per  annum  will  support  one  orphan.  Annual  gifts  for  the  sup- 
port of  these  destitute  ones  will  bring  down  on  the  donors  the 
blessings  of  the  orphan^s  heart  and  the  orphan^s  God. 

Thirdly,  a  department  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
native  Christians.  This  is  an  important  branch  of  labour,  and 
one  which  is  immediately  identiticd  with  the  welfare  of  the 
native  church  in  India.  They  are  taken  from  heathen  circles 
and  influence,  educated  in  the  midst  of  Christian  habits  and 
example,  and  then  sent  back  to  their  relatives  to  be,  we  hope, 
useful  members  of  society. 

Fourthly,  a  department  for  the  education  of  those  who,  converted, 
are  called  to  be  missionaries  and  ministers  to  their  own  people. 
This,  though  last,  is  not  least  in  importance.  Without  an 
efficient  native  ministry,  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  will  never 
be  effectively  propagated  in  the  £ast. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  interesting  fact,  that  this  and  all 
similar  institutions  will  be  Normal  schools,  in  which  efficient 
teachers  will  be  raised  up  and  qualified  for  the  important  and 
onerous  work  of  educating  the  people  of  India  and  its  adjacent 
territories. 

To  enquirers  and  catechumens  the  college  will  afford  a  tempo- 
rary and  secure  asylum. 

It  is  for  the  erection  of  a  Central  Hall,  with  class  rooms, 
orphans'  houses,  dwelling  places  for  students  and  enquirers,  and 
the  purchase  of  apparatus,  books,  and  other  necessaries,  that  the 
proposed  fund  is  needed. 

In  treating  however  briefly  on  Christian  education  in  the 
East,  it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  refer  to  the  labours  of  other 
churches,  some  in  the  pioneer,  others  in  the  more  mature  de- 
partments of  the  work :  all  deserve  praise,  for  all  have  been 
anxious  to  aid  in  this  great  enterprise ;  while  to  the  missionariea 


irch  of  Scotland^  both  of  the  Established  and  Free 
fns,  but  moi'e  especially  to  the  latter,  while  members 
ablished  Churchy  and  since  their  secession^  must  be  ren- 
li  praise  for  their  devoted,  persevering,  and  intelligent 
the  work  of  Christian  education  in  India.  This  has 
r  mission  to  the  East,  and  they  have  done  it  well : 
rchcs  have  had  their  missions,  and  they  have  pursued 
.  assiduity  and  success ;  but  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
hurches  must  be  conceded  a  very  high  place  in  the  more 
ifforts  to  educate  the  people  of  India.  To  emulate  these 
n  a  right  spirit  in  the  higher  departments,  as  we  and 
iftt  brethren  preceded  them  in  the  pioneer  work  of 
, — to  give  stability  and  hopefulness  to  our  mission^ 
;  oldest  in  Calcutta,  and  to  promote,  in  common  with 
)ve  the  Saviour,  his  praise  and  honour  amongst  the 
our  alone  desire. 

bring  these  remarks,  which  have  exceeded  my  original 
)  a  close,  and  I  know  not  that  I  can  more  appropriately  do 
by  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  pupils 
le^,  immediately  previous  to  my  departure  from  India 
ad. 

Ve  cannot  describe  tbe  sorrow  yre  feel  on  the  occasion  of  your  de- 
England,  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
merable  advantages  we  have  derived  from  your  connexion  with  this 
whose  beneficial  influence  is  widely  and  sensibly  felt  in  this  country  ; 
s  feel  somewhat  relieved  from  understanding  that  your  ab::ence  from 
nly  for  a  time. 

Christian  liberality  of  the  supporters  of  our  In<;titution,  we  are  in- 
the  science  and  literature  of  England,  and,  above  all,  are  made 
nrith  the  path  that  leads  to  heaven — ^the  richei.t  favour  that  can  be 
ly  mortal  t)eing.  For  this  we  offer  our  unceasing  thanks  and  praises 
d  praises  higher,  and  thanks  more  grateful,  to  the  alUmerciful  God, 
ilessed  them  with  such  liberal  and  Christian  hearts.  As  you  are  going 
D,  we  request  you  will  kindly  communicate  our  cordial  thanks,  and 
them  the  inconveniences  to  which  we  are  at  present  exposed  through 
a  suitable  School-house  and  proper  scientific  apparatus, 
hool-house  is  a  thatched  Bungalow,  and  does  not  afiford  us  a  good 
DSt  the  storms  and  heavy  showers  of  the  rainy  season,  so  frequent  in 
\  How  often  are  we  obliged  to  move  about  our  classes  at  the  time  of 
ummer,  the  danger  of  our  School-room  being  burnt  is  so  gpreat,  on 
ht  frequent  conflagrations  in  this  country,  by  which  hundreds  of  huts 
school  are  consumed,  that  we  can  ascribe  its  safety  to  nothing  but 
lee  of  God. 

nt  of  instruments  is  not  less  felt,  and  you  know.  Sir,  how  difficult  it 
tand  well  the  different  branches  of  the  Physical  Sciences  which,  firom 
s,  form  the  subjects  of  our  study,  and  how  imperfect  are  we  in  them 
nee. 

and  similar  disadvantages,  constrain  us  to  ask  you  to  trouble  the 
en  of  England  once  more,  and  request  them  to  add  to  the  innume- 
ri  they  have  shown  to  us,  by  giving  us  a  proper  building  and  the 
utniments.  We  earnestly  hope  you  will — ^like  Rev.  W.  S.  Mackay,  who 
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has  lately  bronght  out  many  useful  instruments,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  boys 
of  the  '  Free  Church  of  Scotland's  Institution* — return,  to  our  great  joy,  from 
England,  with  funds  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  the  school,  and  with  the  re- 
quisite scientific  apparatus.  Our  sincere  prayers  shall  be  offered  for  your  good 
health  and  prosperity  during  the  time  you  may  be  absent  from  us,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  you  will  return  to  us  with  renewed  health,  for  it  will  always  prove 
a  great  blessing  to  us  and  to  our  friends  in  this  country. 

"  May  the  kind  providence  of  God  bless  you  in  all  your  efforts  to  do  good  unto 
US  and  others,  land  you  safe  in  your  native  land,  prosper  your  hopes  there,  and 
bring  you  back  to  our  country  again. 

"  We  are,  your  most  affectionate 

**  Pupils  of  thv  Bhowaniporb  Christian  Instituttok. 

**  Bkowmuport,  2nd  Feb.,  1847." 

I  hope^  however  feeble  or  inefficient  my  advocacy  of  this  sub- 
ject may  have  been^  that  this  appeal  of  the  yonth  of  India  oa 
their  own  behalf  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Intreating  an  interest  in  the  sympathies  and  prayers  of  all  who 
desire  the  salvation  of  India^ 

I  am^  yours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gk)spel, 

THOMAS  BOAZ, 

Pastor  of  the  Union  Chapel^  Calcutta. 

London,  May  19,  1848. 


CHRISTIAN    INSTITUTION, 

BHOWANIPUB,  CALCUTTA. 


SYLLABUS  OF  STUDIES. 

FIR8T   CLASS. 

.  Scriptures.  2.  Evidences  of  Christianity.  3.  Church  and 
lenl  History.  4.  Natural  Theology,  Paley*s.  5.  Logic, 
ately's.  6.  Natural  Philosophy.  7.  Astronomy.  8.  Conic 
itions  and  Algebra.     9.  Poetry.     10.  Composition. 

SKCOND   CLASS. 

1.  Scriptures,  Gospels.  2.  E?idences  of  Christianity.  3.  History 
Greece.  4.  Poetical  Instructor.  5.  Elements  of  Mechanics. 
Geometry.     7.  Geography.     8.  Arithmetic.     9.  Bengali  Gram- 

V  and  Translations. 

THIRD   CLASS. 

'•  Scriptures,  Gospels.  2.  History  of  Rome.  3.  Poetical  In- 
'^ctor.  4.  Elements  of  Mechanics.  5.  Geography.  6.  Arith- 
^.    7.  Beng^  Ghrammar  and  Translations. 

FOURTH    CLASS. 

•  Scriptures,  Gospels.  2.  History  of  India.  3.  No.  IV.  In- 
U^r.  4.  Geography.  5.  Elements  of  Mechanics.  6.  Arith- 
^.    7.  In  Bengali,  Manoranjan. 

FIFTH    CLASS. 

L .  Scriptures,  Gospels.  2.  History  of  Bengal.  3.  No.  IV.  In- 
Victor.  4.  Geography.  5.  Arithmetic.  6.  In  Beng&lf,  Mano- 
kjan. 


1.    Scriptures,    Goipel^    in   BeagiU.       2.   No.  UI.  luttuc 
3.  Grammar.     4.  Geognphf,     5.  Arithmetic. 


1.  Scriptures   Goqpal^  is  Bi^jg.      S.    B*.  m.  Iirta 
3.  Gnmmar.     4,  QtefgHfkj,     6.  ii^Otmtlm. 


1.  Scriptures   Goqpal^  in  Bci^.     S.   Hn.  EtL  1Mb 
3.  Oranmur.    4.  AriUuMtio> 


1.  No.  II.  lutnuto.    «■  Ariftwetieialtii^MMl^ 


QUESTIONS 

IN 

NATURAL     THEOLOGY. 


1.  What  is  the  object  of  Natural  Theology  ? 
The  object  of  Natural  Theology  is  to  evince  the  existence  and  the 
ribntes  of  a  €k)d,  from  the  multifarious  evidences  of  design  mani- 
ted  in  the  works  above  and  around  us — as  deduced  from  the 
ions  exquisite  mechanism  discoverable  in  them  ;  from  the  beau- 
1  arrangement  of  these  with  respect  one  to  the  other,  and  from 
ir  admirable  adaptation  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  common 
or  purpose. 

RupnArAtan  Ds. 

•  Slate  and  illustrate  the  two  kinds  of  argument  used  to  prove 
being  of  a  God, 

%e  two  kinds  of  argument  used  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  are 
U  are  termed  the  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  argument.  The 
ner  of  these,  which  was  attempted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  consists 
BJi  endeavour  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  by  reasoning  on 
Cttary  existence,  and  the  incompatibility  of  this  necessary  ex- 
iiice  with  the  qualities  of  matter,  independent  of  any  external 
«ct  or  a  single  proof  of  design.  **  The  only  true  idea,"  says  he, 
f  ft  self-existent  or  necessary  existing  being  is  the  idea  of  a  being 
'  supposition  of  whose  not  existing  is  an  express  contradiction, 
fc  the  material  world  cannot  possibly  be  such  a  being,  for  unless 

iiiaterial  world  exists  necessarily  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  its 
^  80  as  that  it  must  be  an  express  contradiction  to  suppose  it 

^o  exist,  it  cannot  be  independent  and  in  itself  eternal.*'  The 
^^%  or  the  a  posteriori  argument,  is  the  argument  deduced  from 
observation  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  based  upon  that  con- 
^^Dal  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  seeks  for  a  contriver 
*^ver  it  finds  contrivance. 

RupnIkXyan  De. 

'  Point  out  the  defects  of  one  hind  of  argument  and  the  advan- 
Jj  of  the  other, 

Qe  defects  of  the  first,  or  of  the  a  priori  argument,  consist,  first, 

^^.    That  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  to  prove 

Wing  of  a  Ood   from  the   non-existence   of  anything  in   the 
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uni verso,  hy  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  by  other  eminent  writen 
the  suhjfct,  art*  so  diflieult  and  metaphysical,  that  very  few  per 
arc  ('a})al)l('  of  comprehending  them.  They  are  only  suited  K 
rapacities  ot'  (hose  who  have  attained  a  high  degree  ol'  perfei 
in  the  science  of  metaphysics,  and,  consequently,  they  are  i 
niisati^t'actory  to  the  vast  majority  of  mankind.  Secondly,  It 
foiiiuK  a  l(»i;ieal  necessity  with  a  physical  necessity. 

The  advantages  of  the  second,  or  of  the  a  posteriori  argument 
the  following.  The  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  to ] 
the  heini;  of  a  (iod  from  the  adaptations  and  collocations  o 
])arts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  are  satisfactory  to  every  one; 
to  a  j)hilosoplier  and  to  a  peasant.  Because  the  universe  is 
posed  of  an  intinite  number  of  objects,  each  of  which  is  l>caut 
adapted  to  in(hcate  decisive  proofs  of  design  and  contrivance, 
we  are  ^o  constituted,  that,  whenever  we  see  marks  of  desigi 
contrnance,  we  are  invincibiv  led  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  d( 
ing  cause;  therefore  all  persons,  by  the  contemplations  of  the  ^ 
of  natn  e,  can  infer  the  existence  of  God. 

Mahbsh  Mukcrj' 

I.  Mciifinn  some  of  the  physica!  sciences  which  hare  been  iu 
ftiHu  rniploijctf  fn  prorc  the  bcinff  of  a  Goft. 

Ainonir  the  principal  writers  on  the  subject  of  Natural  The( 
snch  a>  Derham,  IJny,  Paley,  and  the  authors  of  the  Bridge 
Treat i-i's,  the  phvsical  sciences  which  have  been  suceessfullv  us 
pro\e  the  exiNtence  of  a  Cod  are  Chemistry,  Botany,  Anal 
(.JeoloL^y,  Astronomy,  Optics,  and  Mineralogy,  or  the  sciew 
niineraN. 

RUPNAKATAS  I 

r>.  Is  tho  titer f  existence  of  material  objects  sufficient  to  pra 
hcinif  of  n  iUtd? 

No  ;  for  if  the  world  had  been  witliout  any  of  its  present 
ada])tation  of  parts  to  parts,  to  produce  certain  ends,  and  < 
mass  of  matter  irregidar  in  form  without  order,  then,  as  1 
nothini;  indicative  of  a  design,  we  could  never  infer  the  existe 
a  (ioil.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I  were  to  see  a  piece  of  silver 
on  the  «;round  irregular  in  its  shape,  without  bearing  the  ma 
contrivance  and  design,  all  that  I  can  say  about  it  is,  that 
there  lor  ever  ;  hut  again,  if  I  see  that  piece  of  silver  in  thefc 
a  watch,  in  which  certain  contrivance  is  employed  to  produ< 
tain  ends,  I  must,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  I 
to  believe  that  it  was  made  by  a  designer. 

GopXl  Banurj 

(J,  .S7/0//'  that  the  evidences  of  design  prove  the  existence 

dcftitjitf)'. 

It  is  an  instinctive  and  intuitive  principle  in  our  nature,  tc 
the  existence  of  nn  antecedent  whenever  we  see  a  consequent. 
principle  of  our  nature  can  neither  be  strengthened  by  demo 
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tioo,  nor  vetkened  by  metaphysical  fallacy.  When  in  our  examina- 
tioo  of  my  piece  of  mechanism,  we  perceive  combinations  and 
Rktionfl  of  parts  which  indicate  design,  we  are  most  irresistibly 
U  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  designing  cause.  Suppose,  for  in- 
■tince,  I  found  a  watch,  which  I  had  never  seen  in  my  life,  then 
■fter  examining  it,  I  saw  that  it  consists  of  several  parts,  such  as 
tkspriDg,  the  balance,  the  fusee,  the  wheels  of  different  sizes,  &c., 
■U  of  vhich  are  so  disposed  as  to  produce  motion,  and  that  motion 
ii  10  regulated  as  to  point  out  the  hour  of  the  day.  We  find  first  a 
dttin  communicating  the  action  of  the  spring  from  the  box  to  the 
fciee.  We  next  observe  a  series  of  wheels  furnished  with  teeth, 
^dueh  catch  in  and  apply  to  each  other,  communicating  from  the 
fawe  to  the  pointer ;  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  size  and  shape 
tf  these  wheels,  the  motion  is  so  regulated  as  to  pass  over  equal 
iptce  in  equal  times.  Now,  after  a  careful  examination,  when  we 
life  discovered  such  combination  and  adaptation  of  parts,  for  the 

Cirpose  of  indicating  time,  we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  watch  munt 
ve  had  a  maker,  that  there  must  have  existed  at  some  time  or 
J*ber,  an  artist  who  formed  it  for  the  purpose  which  it  answers.  So 
n  oar  examination  of  the  works  of  nature,  when  we  see  in  them 
widcnces  of  contrivance  and  design,  we  are  led  by  the  very  consti- 
tution of  our  nature  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  designing  cause. 

JaygopAl  De. 

7.  Show  same  of  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  mechanism  of  animal 
Mies. 

The  eyes  of  animals  furnish  us  with  a  remarkable  exaniple  of  the 
fences  of  design.  First,  the  eye  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
^•parent  lenses  different  from  the  opaque  materials  of  which  the 
jcrt  of  the  body  is  composed.  Secondly,  a  black  canvas  spread  out 
hchind  these  lenses  so  as  to  receive  the  image  formed  by  rays 
^  light  coming  through  them,  and  placed  at  the  concourse  of  the 
jjicted  rays,  at  which  place  only  a  distinct  image  could  be  formed. 
][™^ly,  a  large  nerve  communicating  between  this  membrane  and 
*•  bfain,  without  which  the  action  of  light  upon  the  membrane 
Would  be  lost  to  the  purposes  of  sensation.  Now  in  these  respects 
"**  mechanism  of  the  eye  shows  design. 

Mahbsh. 

r*  Sefute  the  objections  against  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God, 
^jSl^from  the  alleged  imperfections  of  the  works  of  nature, 
.  ^e  objections  against  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  arising  from 
r*  Sieged  imperfection  of  his  works  may  be  thus  refuted  :  the  in- 
^^^  in  which  God  has  displayed  his  consummate  skill,  power, 

^  wisdom  are  so  numerous,  that  when  the  few  alleged  imperfec- 
.'^^  are  viewed  in  conjunction  with  them,  the  former  so  much 
5^|K)wer  the  latter,   as  to   induce  us  to   believe,    that  these  are 

^•'tible  to  our  ignorance,  rather  than  any  defect  of  knowledge  in 
*  Author:  thus,  for  instance,  it  is  true  that  the  appearance  of 
*^Oinou8  animab,  and  animals  preying  upon  each  other,  seems  to 
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ilisi^ji  in  tlu'  |)art<  «>!'  aiiiiiK 
It'ir,  lor  iti^taiii'i',  HMjiiiivs  a  ( 
and  without  which  wr  couhl 
a  hiiigt'-j(»iiit,   by  which  it  \) 
the  nccessitv  ot*  circular  nioti 
and  socket :  tlie  former  ente 
motion  in  all  directions  is  p 
exactly  placed  where  they  ou^ 
the  ball  and  socket  had  been  \. 
the  hip,  fatal  then  would  have 
would  have  been  kept  to^cethei 
dhug,  and  then  there  would  hf 
the  hinge-joint  and  hall  and  sot 
designer. 

10.  Show  f he  evidences  of  de€ 
classes  of  animals  to  their  pecuh 

The  adaptations  of  the  various 
circumstances,  furnish  us  with 
tions  of  design.  Fishes,  in  gene 
to  the  circumstances  in  which 
gravity  lies  near  the  back,  theref 
to  enable  them  to  float  with  t1 
they  are  furnished  with  fins  w 
water.  The  air  bladder  which  I 
increase  or  diminish  their  specifi 
water.  Now  if  these  aquatic  anj 
the  transition  from  one  density  t 
the  animal,  which  evidently  sho 
to  the  element  in  which  thev  arr 
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i  to  apply  thrir  mouths  to  snatch  and  seize  the  objects  of  their 
nit.  Or  sheep,  deer,  horses  which  browze  upon  their  pasture, 
^raiihed  with  full  lips  and  the  rough  tongue,  to  enable  them 
lirowsing  upon  their  pasture.  These  different  adaptations  to 
drcumstancea  of  the  animals  in  which  they  are  placed  are  the 
agest  proofs  of  the  indications  of  design. 

Maheshchandra  Mukurjta. 

I.  Refute  the  assertion  that  the  use  of  the  parte  of  animale 
efrom  a  knowledge  of  their  fitness,  and  that  the  parts  were  not 
udedfnr  their  use. 

his  assertion  may  be  refuted  in  two  ways :  first,  by  applying 
>  those  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  the  action  of  which  does 
depend  upon  the  will  of  the  animal ;  and  secondly,  by 
Ijing  it  to  those  actions  which  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
oil.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  fraught  with  glaring 
trdities.  For  instance,  can  it  be  rationally  believed  that  the 
n  of  the  animals  were  formed  without  any  regard  to  their 
iKar  functions,  such  as  the  eye  for  vision,  the  ear  for  hearing, 
hand  for  feeling,  the  nose  for  smelling,  &c. ;  that  it  was  the 
nal  itself  which  found  that,  though  formed  with  no  such 
ntion,  they  would  answer  these  respective  functions,  and  that 
rose  resulted  from  this  discovery?  None  of  them  are  really 
sndent  npon  his  election,  and  consequently  neither  upon  his 
icity  nor  his  experience.  It  is  the  impression  which  objects 
le  upon  them  that  constitutes  their  use.  Under  this  impression 
I  passive.  He  may  bring  objects  to  the  senses  or  within  their 
h ;  he  may  select  objects,  but  over  the  impression  he  has  no 
er.  With  regard  to  the  second,  it  is  equally  unsatisfactory. 
t  apply  it,  for  instance,  to  the  human  body,  it  forms  itself  into 
itions  to  which  no  reasonable  mind  can  doubt  — such  as  whether 
teeth  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  mastication,  the  hands  for 
bg,  the  feet  for  stalking,  and  so  forth  ;  or  whether,  they  being 
he  animaVs  possession,  his  ingenuity  taught  him  that  they 
id  answer  these  purposes,  though  the  purposes  were  not 
ided  in  their  formation. 

UUPNARAYAN  Dk. 

!.  What  are  the  indications  of  design  in  the  vessels  of  animals  ? 
lie  vessels  of  animal  bodies  afford  us  many  obvious  and  satis- 
>ry  indications  of  design.  To  prove  this,  let  us  take  only  one 
of  vessels.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  blood-vessels,  and  see 
they  indicate  design.  In  this  set  of  vessels  design  is  beautifully 
strikingly  manifested  in  two  things ;  first,  the  disposition  of 
ressels,  that  is,  the  laying  of  the  pipes  ;  and  secondly,  the  con- 
Btion  of  the  engine  at  the  centre,  viz.,  the  heart  for  driving 
blood  through  them 

irsi.  There  are  in  the  animal  body  two  sets  of  blood-vessels, 
id  the  arteries  and  veins.  The  office  of  the  former  is  to  carry 
the  blood  and  distribute  it  in  every  part  of  the  body,  where  it  ia 
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wanted.  The  office  of  the  latter  is  to  bring  back  tho  superfluons 
blood  to  its  source  again.  In  conformity  with  these  two  offices, 
each  of  them  is  mechanically  disposed.  The  arteries  (forasmach 
as  they  have  to  carry  out  the  blood  and  distribute  it  to  every  part, 
every  extremity,  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  body,)  first  issue 
from  the  heart  in  the  form  of  a  large  trunk,  then  branch  off  by 
small  pipes,  and  these  again  by  still  narrow^er  ramifications,  so  on 
just  like  the  waterpipes  in  a  city.  The  veins  which  are  to  carry 
back  the  blood  to  the  heart,  first  unite  at  their  extremities  with 
the  extremities  of  the  first  system  by  minute  ramifications,  and 
these  gradually  forming  and  coalescing  into  larger  and  larger 
branches,  at  last  terminate  in  two  large  veins,  by  which  the  whole 
current  of  the  venous  blood  is  brought  back  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  and  poured  into  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  Now  can  any  one  doubt  design  in  the  disposition 
of  these  systems  ?  Can  the  operations  of  blind  chance  prodnce 
all  this  ?  We  might  suppose  that  the  arterial  system  with  all  its 
trunks  and  brandies  and  small  twigs,  to  grow  from  the  heart. 
But  can  the  venal,  which  continually  unites  the  divided  and  sub- 
divided streams  of  the  first  system,  be  referred  to  the  same 
process  ? 

Secondly,  Tlie  next  thing  which  shows  the  hand  of  a  designer 
to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  blood-vessels,  is  the 
engine  which  works  this  machinery,  viz.,  the  heart.  The  power 
by  which  the  heart  acts  is  wholly  hidden  from  our  view.  But  that 
is  a  circumstance  which  brings  no  uncertainty  into  our  argument. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  power,  and  our  inquiry  should  be,  how  is 
this  power  applied  to  the  case  before  us  ?  There  is  produced  in 
the  central  part  of  the  body  a  hollow  muscle  invested  with  spiral 
fibres,  running  in  both  directions,  and  the  larger  intersecting  one 
another.  By  the  contraction  of  these  fibres,  the  sides  of  the 
muscular  cavities  are  squeezed  together,  and  consequently  prepared 
to  force  out  any  fiuid  which  they  may  at  the  time  contain  ;  by  the 
relaxation  of  the  same  fibres,  the  cavities  in  their  turn  dilate  and 
are  of  course  prepared  to  admit  every  fiuid  which  may  be  poured 
into  them.  Into  these  cavities,  are  inserted  the  great  trunks  both 
of  the  arteries  and  of  the  veins ;  consequently,  by  each  contraction 
of  the  cavities,  a  portion  of  blood  is  forced  into  the  arteries,  and 
at  each  dilation  an  equal  portion  is  received  from  the  veins.  Bat 
this  is  not  all  that  is  necessary.  From  the  account  which  haa 
been  given  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heart,  it  is  evident  that  it 
requires  the  interposition  of  valves,  becausB  when  any  of  its 
cavities  contracts,  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  force  will  be  to 
drive  the  blood  not  only  to  the  arteries  where  it  ought  to  go,  but 
also  back  to  the  veins.  In  like  manner,  when,  by  the  relazaiion 
of  the  fibres,  the  same  caviiy  is  dilated,  the  blood  would  not  run 
into  it  from  the  veins  only,  but  from  the  arteries  also.  The  only 
method,  therefore,  of  preventing  the  reflux,  in  both  these  caaea»  la 
to  fix  valves,  and  valves  are  accordingly  disposed.     Now  the  grett 


Mdon  which  ariseB  here  is.  How  is  it  that  we  find  exactly  that 
juyin  the  apparatus  which  is  absolutely  requisite?  can  it  be  all 
ithMt  contrivance  ? 

RUPN^R^TAN  Db. 

13.  What  are  the  indications  of  design  in  the  nature  and  structure 
iueets? 

Amongst  many  insects,  the  beetle  tribe  presents  to  us  a  beautiful 
uople  of  wisdom  and  design.  The  true  wing  of  most  of  the  beetle 
xio,  which  liye  in  the  holes  in  the  earth,  is  a  light  transparent 
nbrane,  and  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  To 
)tect  this  fine  delicate  structure  from  injury,  to  which  it  is 
rtji  subject,  and  to  make  its  way  through  little  holes,  a  strong 
il  esse  is  provided  for  it.  When  the  insect  is  at  rest,  this 
ieate  membrane  lies  folded  under  this  impenetrable  shell,  and 
en  the  beetle  prepares  for  flight,  it  raises  this  hard  case  and 
nds  the  thin  membrane  to  the  air.  Now  this  is  one  of  the 
It  striking  examples  of  design,  for  without  such  a  hard  case 
animal  would  cease  to  exist.  Leaving  many  otlier  examples 
design,  let  us  take  one  in  the  gossamer  spider.  This  animal, 
ieh  his  no  wings  to  catch  its  prey,  nor  strong  muscles  to  spring 
n  one  place  to  another,  is  provided  by  its  Creator  with  a  kind 
•ubstance  by  which  it  can  make  a  kind  of  thin  thread,  which  is 
cb  lighter  than  the  air,  and  it  can  sail  from  one  place  to  another 
March  of  its  prey,  riding  upon  its  balloon. 

GopiL. 

14.  In  the  structure  and  properties  0/ vegetables  ? 

Hie  examination  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  vegetables, 
Bot  fail  to  prove  the  existence  of    a    great   designing  cause. 

know  that  the  ascent  of  sap  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
Hahmeut  and  preservation  of  plants  ;  accordingly,  we  find  that 
>e  fluids  being  absorbed  in  the  root  where  they  are  converted 
^  aap,  are  carried  up  into  the  leaves  by  common  vessels.  A 
icnlar  set  of  these  are  appropriated  to  each  leaf,  branching 
^m  the  main  channels.     A  portion   of  the   sap  is  conveyed 

the  flowers  and  fruit,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  carried  into  the 
H.  In  these  organs  the  sap  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light, 
and  moisture,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  form  various  secretions. 
ae  secretions  are  returned  by  another  set  of  vessels  into  the 

layer  of  bark,  which  they  nourish  and  bring  to  perfection. 
DOther  striking  proof  of  admirable  contrivance  in  the  vegetable 
lomy,  is  the  production  and  protection  of  the  seed.  Some- 
»  the  seed  is  packed  up  in  a  capsule,  a  vessel  composed  of 
;h  and  strong  coats  ,  sometimes,  as  in  the  stone-fruit,  and  nuts, 
\  inclosed  in  a  strong  shell ;  at  other  times,  as  in  apples  and 
a,  it  is  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  a  firm  fleshy  substance. 
le  and  many  other  varieties  exist ;  in  fruits  we  have  the  seeds, 
1  the  pea  tribe,  irregularly  disposed  in  parchment  pods,  which 
rely  exclude  wet.     We  have  the  seed  enveloped  in  wool,  as 
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in  the  cotton  plant.  One  thing  we  find  in  them,  that  they  are  all 
disposed  in  such  a  manner,  as  conduces  for  their  nourishment  and 
protection.  The  plants  of  different  countries  have  separate  and 
peculiar  characters,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow,  and  to  the  degree  of  solar  heat  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  Plants  of  polar  regions  are  generally  low  with  small 
close-set  vessels,  and  flowers  proportionally  longer.  Asiatic 
countries  are  particularly  lich  in  splendid  flowers.  The  extra- 
ordinary manner  by  which  they  are  nourished,  protected,  and 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  can  arise  from  no  other 
cause  but  from  a  designing  mind. 

Mahbshchandra  Mukubjta. 

15.  In  natural  philosophy  ? 

In  natural  philosophy,  there  are  abundant  proofs  of  design, 
which,  when  attentively  examined,  will  undoubtedly  prove  the 
existence  of  God.  When  we  examine  the  celestial  bodies  we 
find  there  are  innumerable  proofs  of  perpetual  motion,  which  con- 
duces to  the  harmony  and  regularity  of  the  system  of  the  universe. 
But  the  prevalence  of  such  a  motion  on  the  earth's  surface  would 
destroy  the  order,  regularity,  and  repose  which  are  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  various  beings  of  which  the 
world  is  composed  ;  accordingly,  we  find  there  are  innumerable 
obstacles  to  perpetual  motion  on  the  earth's  surface,  such  as 
gravitation,  resistance  of  the  medium  through  which  bodies  paas, 
and  friction  of  the  ground,  which,  continually  acting  upon  the 
moving  bodies,  prevent  them  of  having  perpetual  motion. 

Mahbshchandra  Mukurjta. 

16.  In  astronomy? 

In  no  science,  are  the  design  and  wisdom  of  God  displayed  in 
a  manner  so  sublime  and  wonderful  as  in  astronomy.  Amongst 
many,  one  example  is,  the  placing  of  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the 
planetary  system.  The  sun  is  ignited  and  luminous,  while  the  pla- 
nets are  opaque  and  dark  bodies — then  in  fixing  the  sun  in  the 
centre,  light  and  heat  are  equally  distributed.  Suppose,  if  one  of 
the  planets  be  ignited,  and  the  sun  were  opaque,  then  the  ignited 
planet  would  not  be  sufficient  to  illuminate  and  warm  the  rest  of 
the  system  ;  its  light  and  heat  would  be  much  more  irregularly  dis- 
tributed to  the  other  planets,  than  the  light  and  heat  now  received 
by  all  from  the  sun.  Secondly,  all  the  planets  are  placed  at  proper 
distances  from  each  other,  otherwise  thev  would  have  attracted  each 
other,  and  have  formed  one  lump  of  matter,  one  planet  would  have 
drawn  another  from  its  orbit,  and  these  two  would  have  fallen  upon 
a  third,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  system  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Lfistly,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  displayed  in  giving  a  certain 
nuntber  of  patollitcs  to  certain  planets  which  stand  in  their  need, 
such  as  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Ilerschel,  being  far  from  the  source  of 
light,  are  provided  with  moons  to  give  light  in  addition  to  the  light 


f  the  lan  :  Mercury  living  nearer  to  the  snn  than  any  other  planet, 
>  dntitate  of  any  moon. 

Gop^L. 

17.  State  and  re/ute  the  doctrine  of  appetency, 

Tlie  doctrine  of  appetency,  whicli  has  been  maintained  by  some 
tkiiticiil  philosophers  to  account  for  the  present  order  of  things, 
i  thtt  pieces  of  soft  and  ductile  matter  would,  by  constant  en- 
etfimn  carried  on  in  a  series  of  generations,  work  themselves  into 
ntible  forms,  and  at  length  acquire,  by  continual  improvements, 
B  organisation  fitted  to  the  action  which  their  respective  propen- 
tiw  lead  them  to  exert.  This  theory  may  be  refuted  by  saying, 
ut  first  it  is,  like  all  other  atheistical  speculations,  defective  in 
ndence ;  it  is  a  mere  assertion  without  proof.  If  the  theory  were 
W,  then  why  do  not  appetencies  push  into  existence  new  beings 
Wch  we  can  conceive  to  exist  ?  the  world  is  existing  for  many 
umnnd  years,  yet  no  example  is  afforded  of  such  a  change  taking 
lue.  We  know  that  the  perennial  mountain  stream  operates 
nuttibly,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  hollows  out  a  channel  in  the 
^  but  we  know  of  no  such  operation  producing  either  an  animal 
r  a  plant.  Secondly,  we  find  no  such  tendency  in  the  ])arts  of 
unul bodies  to  produce  others:  valves,  for  instance,  could  not  be 
'oAiced  by  the  action  of  the  blood,  the  blood  has  no  tendency  to 
'^Qoe  such  things,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
^  their  production  by  its  constant  action  and  pressure.  Thus 
^  theory  falls  to  the  ground. 

JatoopAl. 

18.  State  and  refute  the  doctrine  of  an  infinite  series  of  each  clase 
^ects. 

^e  doctrine  of  an  infinite  series  of  each  class  of  objects,  which 
^^  atheistical  philosophers  produce  as  an  objection  against  the 
"^cnce  of  a  God,  is  that  each  class  of  objects,  which  we  now  dis- 
*^  in  the  world,  has  been  produced  by  another  class  which  went 
^fe  it,  that  from  a  former  one,  and  so  on  indefinitely.     Thus 

present  generation  of  animals,  it  asserts,  has  proceeded  from  the 
'Elation  which  immediately  preceded  it,  that  from  a  former  gene- 
^n,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  This  atheistical  objection  may  be 
•  refuted.  When  we  come  to  inspect  the  works  of  nature,  we 
*%  in  the  various  adaptations  and  collocation  of  their  parts,  agene- 
<)esign  to  be  prevalent  in  them.     Now,  by  the  constitution  of 

nature,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  this  design  must  have  a  designer, 
■  this  designer  is  not  supplied  by  canning  the  chnin  infinitely 
"Ivard,  or  supposing  that  this  order  oC  things  must  have  been 
Kiaced  by  another  which  preceded  it,  that  from  a  former  one, 
1  to  on  indefinitely.  Our  going  back  ever  fo  far,  brings  us  no 
fcrer  to  the  least  degree  of  diminution  of  this  necessity.  Contriv- 
2e  is  still  unaccounted  for,  we  still  want  a  contriver  :  where 
^  it  a  tendency,  as  we  go  back,  of  a  continual  approach  toward 
iniit»  then  by  increasing  to  infinity  we  may  conceive  the  limit  to 
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be  allowed.  But  we  find  no  such  tendency  in  the  case  before  us. 
Whether  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  present  order  of  things,  or  carry 
it  back  to  infinity,  we  are  in  the  same  difficulty  of  accoanting  for 
a  designer.  We  do  not  find  any  difference  here  between  one  series 
and  another,  between  one  which  is  finite  and  one  which  is  infinite. 
A  chain  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  links  can  no  more  sup- 
port itself  than  a  chain  composed  of  a  finite  number  of  links.  And 
this  is  true,  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  links  from  ten  to  a 
hundred,  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand,  we  do  not  make  the  smallest 
approach  towards  self-support  ;  so  is  the  case  here,  design  is  ob- 
servable in  the  present  order  of  things.  Design  must  have  a  de- 
signer ;  whether  tliis  order  of  things  proceeded  from  another  order 
or  not,  that  does  not  alter  the  case.  This  order  of  things  may  have 
proceeded  from  a  former  one,  nor  does  that  alter  the  case  ;  that 
former  one  from  one  preceding  it,  no  alteration  still.  It  is  the  same 
with  any  succession  of  the  order  of  things,  a  succession  of  ten,  of  a 
hundred,  of  a  thousand,  &c.  But  in  all  contrivance  it  is  unac- 
counted for. 

Rupn^rAtan  De. 

19.  Show  thai  the  present  order  of  things  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  what  the  philosophers  call  a  principle  of  order. 

It  is  the  pride  and  cunningness  of  men  that  have  led  them  to 
resolve  everything  to  a  principle  of  order ;  but  what  do  they  mean 
by  such  a  principle,  as  difiereut  from  an  intelligent  creature  ? — a  prin- 
ciple of  order  is  a  word  that  has  no  import  while  it  remains  unde- 
defined  or  unexplained  ;  but  without  such  explanation,  it  would  be 
to  substitute  words  for  reasons,  names  for  causes.  Order  itself 
implies  an  adaptation  of  means  for  accomplishing  an  end,  or  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  indicates  mind  and  intention  which  so  adapt 
them.  Secondly i  we  do  not  find  any  analogy,  any  experience  what- 
ever  to  sustain  this  principle.  We  find  no  such  thing,  as  that  a 
watch  was  ever  produced  from  this  principle,  or  a  telescope ;  or  if 
this  principle  were  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  why 
is  it  not  universal,  why  do  we  not  find  order  where  it  is  wanted 
and  not  find  where  it  is  not  wanted  ?  In  the  human  eye,  for  in- 
stance, exact  order  is  maintained,  and  no  order  whatever  is  per- 
ceived in  the  forms  of  rocks  and  mountains,  in  the  line  that  bounds 
the  coasts  of  continents  and  islands. 

Mahendra  Mukurjva. 

20.  Refute  the  assertion  that  the  order  of  things  does  not  prove  a 
designer,  but  is  only  a  motive  to  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  one. 

The  assertion  that  the  present  order  of  things  does  not  prove 
the  existence  of  a  designer,  but  is  only  a  motive  to  think  so,  mmy 
be  thus  refuted.  A  motive  is  that  which  influences  us  to  do  a  thing. 
Now  suppose  that  the  present  order  of  things  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  a  designer,  but  produces  only  a  motive  to  think  so,  yet 
how  is  it  that  it  produces  that  motive  in  our  minds  ?     How  is  it 
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tbitoor  minds  are  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  order  of  things  that 
tke  observitioii  of  the  latter  produces  a  general  motive  in  the  for- 
Mr?  There  mnat  have  been  some  one  that  so  adapted  the  one 
Id  tlie  other. 

RupnAkAyan  De. 

21.  Refute  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
Infidels  have  tried  to  deny  the  existence  of  God,  by  saying  that 
tk  voild  exists  from  eternity,  that  it  had  no  beginning.  Something 
hi  it  must  be)  exists  from  eternity,  either  mental  or  material,  but 
w  material  world  cannot  possibly  be  that,  for  it  is  au  universal 
■uim  established  by  our  experience,  that  that  ^  hich  bears  marks 
if  design  and  contnvauce  (whatever  it  be  in  its  constitution  •  leads 
M  to  believe  something  beyond  itself,  to  some  other  being  prior  to 
ttd  out  of  itself.  The  same  marks  of  design  we  do  discover  in  the 
writt  of  nature  ;  to  whatever  side  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  behold  it 
^ndfy  most  of  contrivance,  and  therefore  the  works  of  nature  pre- 
■ppoies  an  agent,  which  must  have  existed  before  the  world,  for 
Muipg  can  be  eternal  which  is  regulated  by  wisdom.  Nothing 
soDtrived,  says  Paley,  can  in  a  strict  sense  be  eternal,  the  contriver 
unit  have  existed  before  the  contrivance.  Nor  is  there  anything 
■ore  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  a  thing  is  created  by  itself,  for 
uijthiiig  which  did  not  exist  can  create  nothing,  as  well  said  by 
foiiDe— . 

"  Had  there  e'er  been  naught,  naught  still  had  been." 

A^n,  a  man,  a  tree,  a  bird,  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  from 
^^^nity,  for,  some  years  ago,  they  did  not  exist,  and  some  years  to 
***•  they  will  cease  to  exist.  Now  if  one  part  of  the  world  is  not 
**"*•!  or  produced  by  itself,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  or  to  say 
^  the  other  part  is  eternal  or  produced  by  itself. 

GopXl. 

?*:  State  and  refute  the  doctrine  of  chance, 
f}  '*  one  of  the  groundless  arguments  of  atheists,  that  the  world, 
,  ^1  her  magnificence  and  grandeur,  and  with  all  that  is  in 
i-^as  at  once  produced  by  chance.  Now,  if  by  chance  the 
?J  is  produced,  then  why  not  by  the  same  chance  another 
^  is  produced,  or  anything  like  it  ?  why  does  not  bare  chance 


^f)me  at  once  from  nothing?  Then  why  does  not,  by  the 
"    chance,  a  house  start  up  from  the  earth  ?     Is  it  at  all  reason- 

.^^  suppose  that  a  house  can  be  formed  by  chance,  that  its  ma- 
^•'s,  such  as  bricks,  mortar,  timber,  iron,  lead,  and  glass  should 
^tiately  come  together,  and  form  themselves  into  a  beautiful 
^^  ?  or  who  would  believe  that  by  a  certain  number  of  charac- 
^  Ihrown  together  by  chance,  the  Iliad  of  Homer  was  composed  ? 
'  ^bia  supposition  is  too  absurd  and  irrational  even  to  the  atheists. 


V.  <•  nil  .  rv»'  tlu'  ni;uk<  ft"  ii.viir-.  .1 !     •.;.- 
**  ■  ■'     •    '  'i:  I".    ;ii.<l    |iri>iln(^iiiLr  a   n"»Ml-,   mt-  rm:  : 

r-'M-  ii--      •  '!«•  1 '  .''i'»j  .  I  a  «l».^i;;iR-r. 

G:»PAL 


•j;*.. 


>7(/^^  ^///'/  I'rffft-  fht*  ohJFction  of  Hume  to  the  a  posteriori 


iwninnvnf , 


Tin-  <i')i<  rti«»ii  ft"  Mr.   llumc  against  the  a  posien'ori  ^T^nrnttA, 

may  lie  tliin  staicil  :     Aftir  liaviiiu:  once  observed  the  conjuiictioB 

lift  N\  Mil  .'iM\  tNvi»  ti-nns  ot'  an  invariable  sequence,  it  is  granted  thit 

tVmn  tlif  mI)v,  i\,.,l  t  \Ktinci*  of  either  of  the  terms,  we  can  conclade, 

wrthu'.it  i.li-(r\;i'i.!ii,  the  cvistence  of  the  other,   tliat  from  a  per* 

crivnl  aiittciJiiit  \v,'  can  forcti'I  its  consequent,  although  we  should 

mviT  ^' i-  i-,  or,  :.M  tin*  otln*r  haml,  tVoni  a  perceived  con«*qu«*nt  wf 

ran  intVr  tin-  anfrr»Ml»-nt,  allhough  it  should  not  have  been  seen hy 

n*».     Tliu>.  it'  we  !ia\r  but  once  obM»rved  a  watch  nijide  and  coming 

I'lirtb  '  nt  m!'  tin-  liainK  «•!'  a  watchmaker,  we  in  all  time  coming iin, 

on  scrniLT  tI-.«'  \Na»»li,  unl\  infi-r  the  watchmaker.     Rut  the  world  ii 

a  sinLMilai   t  jii  rt  njiK  ;    we  have  never  seen  a  world  made,  or  a  God 

cinplnyul  \n   iiakiiij;  one.       In   refutation    to   this   objection,  « 

I'lMiciMb'  ti)  Mr.  Ilunh*  that,  before  we  can  infer  an  ant eceilent  from 

a  (M»ii>i  ijiunt    «r  a  JviiMquent   from   an  antecedent,  we  must  see 

tlicni,  (inco  at  ha^t,  in  conjunction.     But  i'l  an  invariable  sequence 

it    rnav    >•>    baiiinsi,    that    there  be   nianv  accessory  circumstances 

a^^<»('iatt'.l,    Isntli    alunit    the    prior   and    posterior    term;    and,  on 

acfinmt    nf  tlu-  ili^naritv  lu-twern  these  circumstances,    we  onsht 

not,    tVnm   till-   observed  exi>tence  of  either  of  the  terms,  to  look 

for   a    ouiti'    iliilfni.t    re-nlt.     Thus,    t\t/.    between    a   watch  and 

vNatrbniaker   liie  trm'    antecedent   is   the   designing  mind,  and  the 

true   roii>ei|'ient    i>   the  adaptation   of  means    for   the    purpose  of 

meaMuiriir  inne.    Ibit  about  these  there  are  many  incidental  cireuin* 

staiH'e< ;     tlin-^,    r.//.  about   the  watchmaker,    there   is   the  colour 

of  lii^   hair,   flu*  (jiiality  of  his  clothes,  the  height  of  his  >tature. 

the  t*iaiure>  ol'  lii>  rountenance,  &c.,  and  about  the  watch,  there i* 

the  Weight  ami  magnitude  of  the  material.*^,  the  species  of  nietaL 

the  colour  of  the  materials,  iVc.     Now,  on  account  of  the  disparity 

betNxeen  the^e  accosory  things,  we  ought  to   look   for  a  difteren^ 

result  :    ii'  wv  have  once  seen  it  made,  we  can  in  all  future  time 

infer  the   ^^al(lm.aK<r  from  the  watch,   and  the   watch  from  the 

watclnnaker.       The    next    watch,    or    a   watchmaker,    may   dilfer 

widely  about    the  aec<*ssory  circum.»*tancc8  we  have  specified.    Vet 

fnun  that  arc  we  entitled  to  look  for  a  dilferent   result  '     In  either 

ea*<e,  the  true  antecedent  is  the  designing  mind,  and  the  conseqneot 

i>   the  adaptation   ef  means  tor  the  purpose  of   measuring  time; 

when  we  have  fuimd  either  of  these,  we  can  infer  the  other.    Thu»t 

then,    if  We    can    inter   the   agency   of  design  in  a  watch  ^Ia^^e, 

<aii  we  hi»t,  on  the  >anie  ground,  inter  the  agency  of  design  on  the 

side  of  a  world  .' 
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24.  State  and  refute  the  objection  to  the  power  of  Ood  arieing 
ba  tiie  exiatenee  of  evil,  ami  mention  some  of  the  speculations  of  the 
Mosophers  on  this  subject. 

The  objection  against  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  arising  from 
be  existence  of  evil  is  this.  Some  philosophers  argued  against 
he  existence  of  the  Deity,  becanse  they  held  that  the  existence 
if  eril  either  proved  him  to  be  limited  in  power,  or  of  a  malignant 
Mtore.  Some  ancient  philosophers,  although  maintaining  the 
wter  of  a  Divine  ruler,  yet  have  accounted  for  the  fact,  by 
it  doctrine  of  a  double  principle,  or  of  two  divine  beings  of 
Vpoiite  natures,  one  beneficent,  the  other  mischievous.  Others, 
iBiUe  to  deny  the  existence  of  things  which  men  denominate 
ml  both  physical  and  moral,  explained  them  in  a  different  way. 
Dmj  maintained  that  physical  evil  only  obtains  the  name  from  our 
(*n  imperfect  and  feeble  or  vicious  dispositions,  and  to  a  wise  man 
ben  is  no  such  thing.  Whatever  may  be  the  metaphysical 
peenktions  of  philosophers  on  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
uniin  faculties,  in  the  present  state,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
utdosion  concerning  the  origin  of  evil.  Therefore  we  must  come 
0  Berelation  in  order  to  illuminate  our  path  in  inquiring  into  the 
vigin  of  evil.  Man,  we  learn  from  the  Revelation  of  God,  was  at 
int  created  perfect,  a  holy  and  righteous  being,  but,  owing  to  his 
Diobedience  to  the  commandments  of  God,  he  fell  from  that 
'^ect  and  happy  state  in  which  he  was  created.  Thus  sin  entered 
Dto  the  world,  the  immediate  consequence  of  which  was  death, 
^  this  is  the  origin  of  moral  evil.  From  this  physical  evil 
''('Ceeded.  Thus  pestilence  and  wars,  to  which  we  arc  always 
Inject,  are  the  results  of  moral  evil.  All  that  we  know  on  this 
jbject  beyond  this  is,  that  the  all-wise  and  powerful  Being  has 
'^ed  these  evils  on  the  earth's  surface,  for  the  good  of  his 
Clonal  creatures. 

Mahkshcuandra  Mukurjya. 


QUESTIONS 

ON 

Be  evidences  of  Christianity. 


1.  What  is  a  Revelation? 

A  Revelation  is  that  which  contains  the  development  of  the  high 
iD  of  God,  and  explains  how  God  is  to  be  served,  and  how  we  are 
t  act  towards  our  fellow-creatures. 

Maubsh  Mukurjta. 
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2.  Show  that  a  Revelation  of  God's  will  is  necessary. 

That  a  Revelation  of  6od*8  will  is  necessary,  is  an  incontestable 
truth,  for  if  we  seriously  attend  to  the  condition  of  men,  the 
corruption  of  their  nature,  the  influence  of  their  passions  over 
the  dictates  of  their  understanding,  and  the  evils  and  tempta- 
tions with  which  we  arc  surrounded,  we  can  at  once  be  conyinced  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  our  grovelling  understanding,  and 
that  of  silent  nature  in  guiding  us  in  the  path  of  our  duty ;  more- 
over, if  we  consult  the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  we  discover  in 
it,  that  most  moralists  and  profound  philosophers  did  fail  in 
conceiving  the  attributes  of  God;  their  opinions  concerning  God 
were  low,  their  doctrines  were  base,  and  their  characters  were  base. 
This  plainly  proves  that  man  stands  in  need  of  a  Revelation.  Again, 
the  universal  voice  of  mankind  proves  the  necessity  of  a  Reyelation. 
No  nation  is  destitute  of  some  Revelation.  Ijastly,  that  it  is 
probable  that  when  God  created  man,  he  gave  him  such  knowledge 
as  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  comfort  and  preservation. 

GopAL  Banubjta. 

3.  State  and  illustrate  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Christian 
evidences. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  Christian  evidence,  are  the  external 
and  internal  evidences.  The  former  of  these  is  the  historical 
evidence,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  delineated  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  latter  is  the  evidence  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines  and  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible,  in  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  its  Divine  origin. 

JatoopIl  Db. 

4.  Prove  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testamemt, 
There  are  two  classes  of  evidences,  by  which  the  genuineness  and 

authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  proved :  first,  by  hiatorical 
evidence,  that  is,  by  showing  from  the  testimony  of  other  writers 
that  it  existed,  and  was  acknowledged  in  the  age  to  which  it  refers ; 
and  secondly,  by  internal  evidence,  or  by  examining  the  contents 
of  the  book  itself,  and  endeavouring  to  discover  the  probability  of 
their  being  written  by  persons  circumstanced  rs  the  authors  to 
whom  the  book  is  attributed.  For  our  purpose,  one  of  these  will 
be  sufficient.  Let  us,  therefore,  begin  with  the  former  of  these, 
and  endeavour  to  establish  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  testimony  of  Christian,  heretical,  and 
other  writers,  commencing  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity 
down  to  the  present  time. 

The  works  of  Christian  writers,  during  the  first  ages  of  Christian- 
ity, abound  with  reference  to  the  gospels  and  epistles.  Some  of 
these  that  I  shall  adduce  are  the  following : — 

1 .  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  wrote  an  epistle,  which 
refers  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  which  is  still  extant. 
2.  Clement,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  a  long  epistle,  which 
contains  many  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  and   ia 
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atiBt.  3.  HemiAs,  the  contemporary  of  Paul,  who  is  meDtioned  in 
di  epiide  to  the  Romans,  wrote  a  long  book  called  the  Shepherd  of 
lonniB,  which  still  remains,  and  shows  that  he  was  familiar  with 
k  Scriptures.  4.  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Antiocb,  who  lived 
IirtT-MTen  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  wrote  several  epistles,  in 
ihich  he  quotes  the  identical  words  of  the  gospels.  5.  Polycarp, 
ilie  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  wrote  many  epistles,  one  of  which  still 
viudns,  and  in  this  he  has  no  less  than  forty  allusions.  6.  To 
Mjcarp  succeeded  Justin  Martyr  ;  he  wrote  two  apologies  for  the 
Cuutisns,  which  still  remain,  and  show  that  the  gospels  then 
BJited.  7-  After  this  came  Dionysius  Hegcsippus,  TertuUian,  and 
I  multitude  of  other  Christian  writers,  till  at  last  the  Council 
tf  Nice  was  called,  when  Christianity  became  the  established 
idnon  of  the  Roman  empire. 

TbuB  we  have  a  long  train  of  the  evidences  of  Christian  writers 
br  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  But 
the  historical  evidence  does  not  stop  at  this  place.  We  have  also 
the  testimony  of  the  heretics  and  heathens.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Cerintbus,  the  Ebionites,  the  Basilidians,  and  Valentinians, 
HnoDg  the  former ;  and  of  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  among  the 
litter;  and  these  all  go  to  prove  that  the  Bible  which  we  now  have 
VII  generally  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
Kid  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

RUPNARATAN  De. 

5.  Deteribe  the  nature  of  the  argument  arising  from  the  miracles 
^^enu  and  his  Apostles. 

^The  highest  species  of  argument  that  can  be  produced  in  attest- 
^oa  of  the  Divine  origin  of  a  book,  is  what  arises  from  miracles. 
'^use  miracles  are  the  counteraction  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
'^liihed  by  (rod,  therefore  none  but  God  has  the  power  to  pcr- 
^'^  miracles,  or  he  to  whom  He  gives  that  power  for  some 
"portant  end.     Now,  since  Jesus  and  his  apostles  worked  miracles 

attestation  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  they  must  have 
'd  Divine  power  given  to  them  by  God,  and  hence  it  follows  that 
^  religion,  in  attestation  of  which  God  gave  them  the  power  of 
^^king  miracles,  must  be  of  Divine  origin. 

JatgopXl. 

6.  State  the  criteria  of  a  true  miracle, 

'Xhe  criteria  by  which  we  can  judge  the  truth  of  a  miracle  are 
^ee : — First,  The  miracles  should  be  such  that  they  can  be  the 
ejects  of  men's  senses,  or  that  they  can  be  seen,  handled,  and  felt. 
^ctmdly.  That  they  should  be  performed  instantaneously,  that  they 
^oold  be  permanent  in  their  effects,  and  independent  of  secondary 
^les.  Thirdly,  That  they  should  be  performed  publicly  in  the 
Science  of  both  friends  and  enemies. 

Rupnarayan  Db. 


8.  How  doe»  tht  teat, 
of  Chriatianity  ? 

The  tcBtimnny  of  the 
truth  of  Chriatianity,  u 
the  Chriitiaii  fathers  die 
persecutions,  and  evea  t 
accounts  which  they  deli' 
strongest  proofs  of  tbeir 
for  which  they  suffered, 
or  in  defence  of  doctrine  \ 
ignorance,  prejudice,  or  t 
which,  therefore,   may  be  f 
the  accounts  in  which  the} 
object  of  their  senses — fa 
the  nature  of  which  is  equ 
well  as  to  a  peasant,     1 
voluntarily  underwent  pers 


then 


'.  of  p 


nature  \  in  fact,  that  would 
performed  by  Jesus  bimse 
nature  impel  us  to  aelf-p 
powerful  motives  to  give  oi 

S reserve  them  :  consequen 
irectly  proves  the  truth  of 


_llJiL 
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we  have  a  •ystem  of  religion^  supported  by  prophecies,  we 
he  very  nature  of  the  fact,  a  strong  proof  of  its  Divine 
Phe  writings  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  many  pro- 
I  rachj  that  is,  which  cannot  be  calculated  or  foreseen  by 
r  of  human  sagacity.  This,  therefore,  independent  of 
!r  consideration,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  Divine  inspira- 
i  Scriptures. 

RupnXrAtan  Db. 

nftcm  the  fiilfilment  of  same  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
\  and  how  do  they  prove  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible  ? 
>phecies  which  have  been  fulfilled  are  many ;  but  let  us 

from  them.  It  is  written  in  the  Old  Testament,  "  that 
shall  send  a  nation  against  them  (Jews)  from  afar,  from 
f  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth,  a  nation  whose 
ey  shall  not  understand."  This  is  one  of  the  predictions, 
ifterwards  accomplished  by  the  Romans.      The  Romans 

nation  come  from  afar;  the  rapidity  of  their  conquest 

the  eagle's  flight,  and  whose  tongue  was  foreign  to  the 
[;ain,  it  was  prophesied,  that  there  should  be  such  a  famine 
em,  that  the  mother  will  eat  the  flesh  of  the  child  —  so  it 
alfilled.     When  Titus  besieged  Jerusalem,  we  learn  from 

that  two  women,  being  in  want  of  food,  resolved  to  eat 
Iren,  and  one  of  them  did  eat.  It  was  also  prophesied,' 
shall  be  despised  throughout  the  world,  and  a  foreign 
)nld  possess  their  country ;  so  accordingly,  we  find  there 
ntry  where  there  are  no  Jews,  and  their  country  is  in 
wion  of  Turks.  Again,  it  was  prophesied,  that  Christ 
fer  pain,  reproach,  and  death ;  that  he  would  come  in  the 
I  there  was  universal  peace  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that 
nred  everything  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  man,  and  he 
Q  there  was  no  war  and  battle — the  temple  of  Janus  was 
lete  all  prove  the  truth  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible, 
a  can  presage  any  future  events. 

GopIl  BAnurjta. 

ntum  9ome  of  the  pretended  prophecies  of  the  Hindu  shds- 
expae  their  fallacy, 

ddu  sh^tras  contain  many  pretended  prophecies,  which, 
rt,  were  written  by  persons  who  were  inspired  by  God. 
lyan  and  Mah&bh&rat,  the  two  greatest  epic  poems  re- 
the  Hindu  history,  were  written  by  Vy&s  and  V&lmiki, 
Hindus  believe  were  sent  by  God  to  them  only,  and  as 
)f  their  Divine  origin.  They  contain  many  prophecies, 
iousness  of  these  pretended  prophecies  is  very  easy  to  be 

The  R&m&yan  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  way 
BY,  about  60,000  years  before  the  birth  of  the  hero  of  the 
ViUmiki.  The  Hindus,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
id  exploits  connected  with  the  life  of  R&m,  the  hero  of 

instead  of  showing  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies, 


pftre  his  own  life  for  tlic  s 
.leliveriii^-  tlu'iii  from  sins.  } 
nnd  pcrferl  luring.  Theipfor 
he  cnii  »ftve  UB  from  our  gins. 
tb«  peculiar  circumstancea  of 
ia  ;  for  it  is  a  religion  of  tbi 
the  world  he  is,  he  ctn  offer  j 


13.  State  thta_ 
ptdualt  and  eommuHitiet. 

The  heneficial  effects  vhich 
dnale  and  comm unities,  fanii 
be  beat  underaMod  of  all  mei 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  i 
moral  and  religions  state  of  tt 
those  where  its  benign  inflnen 
inherent  powrr  in  promotiuK 
munitie*.  Wherever  Christian 
all  the  abominable  heathen  pr 
nature.  It  has  made  the  peoplt 
their  minds  all  that  darkness  n 
of  sin  and  superatition.  It  1 
individual  who  has  Ustened  to 
meliorated  the  political  state  of 
the  sciences  and  litentare  ;  ai 
good  which  tends  to  exalt  hnmi 
the  fovour  of  his  Maker.  And  ' 
DiTina  origin  of  a  reUgion  than 
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the  prophedea  by  which  it  is  supported,  the  morality  which 
lina,  and  the  beneficial  effects  which  it  has  produced,  flmiiBh 
1  unexceptionable  evidences  of  its  Divine  inspiration,  and  if 
n  should  not  every  man  who  has  any  regard  to  eternity, 
and  obey  it  ?  Is  not  every  one  who  has  any  regard  to  the 
»n  of  his  soul,  bound  to  beUeve  and  obey  ?  Yes.  No  reason- 
ui  will  deny  this. 

RupnarIyan  Db. 


I.— ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

^%ere,  by  whonij  and  in  what  language  was  the  epistle  to  the 
r  written  f 

epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  at  Corinth  by  Tertius 
the  direction  of  St.  Paul ;  it  was  written  in  the  Greek 
;e,  abounding  with  Hebrew  idioms. 

yto  how  many  parts  is  it  divided^  and  what  do  these  divisions 

epistle  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first,  which  comprises 
t  nine  chapters,  treats  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
in  faith ;  the  remainder,  of  the  practical  duties  incumbent  on 
ms.  The  arguments  comprised  in  the  first  nine  chapters 
It,  that  all  the  children  of  men,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  are 
before  God;  secondly,  that  no  works  of  men,  whether 
dial  or  moral,  can  justify  a  man  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  thirdly, 
ma  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind. 

GOPAL. 

^Huit  were  the  characters  of  which  the  church  at  Rome  was 
9i,  and  how  is  the  wisdom  of  the  apostle's  argument  manifest 
imstitution  of  the  church  ? 

church  at  Rome  was  composed  of  pure  Jews,  proselyte  Jews, 
Dtiles ;  the  apostle  addresses  himself  to  each  of  these  classes, 
1  a  way  as  to  leave  all  without  excuse.  The  Jews  he 
ea  from  the  Old  Testament,  telling  them  that  they  will  not 
d  because  of  their  privileges  as  Jews,  such  as  circumcision 
eping  the  oracles  of  God,  for  Abraham  the  father  of  the 
as  justified  before  he  was  circumcised.  The  heathens  and 
selyte  Jews  he  condemns  by  the  works  of  nature  and  the 
^nscience ;  in  this  is  the  wisdom  of  the  apostle^s  argument 
ited,  that  while  he  convinces  all  of  sin,  he  does  so  as  to  leave 
lOut  excuse,  by  addressing  them  through  their  own  peculiar 

seSa 

RupNiaATAN  Db. 

liat  is  the  theme  of  the  epistle,  and  in  what  chapter  and 
it  to  be  found  ? 

theme  of  the  epistle  is  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the 
»f  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth — chapter  xvi. 

c  2  ^ 
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5.  What  is  the  leading  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  apostle  in  the 
epistle  ? 

The  leading  doctriDe  inculcated  in  the  epistle  is  joatificatioii  by 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

6.  What  are  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  set  forth 
in  the  epistle  ? 

The  cardinal  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  set  forth  in  the  epistle 
are  the  universal  depravity  of  man,  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  to  save, 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of 
grace  to  strengthen  and  save,  the  final  perseverance  of  every  one 
who  really  believes  in  Christ,  and  the  immediate  connexion  between 
grace,  justification,  and  works. 

Mahbsb. 


II.— ON  MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

1 .  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  Milton* s  poetical  works  f 
The  poetical  works  of  Milton  are  serious  and  sublime ;  he  ii 
certainly  a  poet  who  holds  precedence  over  all  others  ;  his  aubjecU 
are  not  common,  and  are  full  of  grandeur  and  beauty  ;  he  is  perfect 
in  conceiving  the  characters  of  Satan,  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  state  of 
innocence,  and  of  God,  and  in  the  description  of  hell,  heaven,  and 
paradise.  He  has  Bublimity,  beauty,  and  pathos  in  the  highest 
degree.  Fancy,  learning,  vividness  of  description,  tenderness  and 
closeness  of  thought,  breathe  in  every  part  of  his  poem ;  his  style  is 
powerfiil  but  smooth ;  his  language  perspicuous  and  harmonious ; 
and  his  versification  superior  in  variety  to  all  other  blank  Terse. 
The  greatness  of  his  genius  was  equal  to  the  loftiness  of  his 
subjects,  particularly  of  Paradise  Lost.  Besides  his  two  great 
poems,  his  small  pieces  display  beauty,  sweetness,  and  elegance  in 
the  greatest  degree.  But  above  all,  his  inventive  powers  seem  to 
be  great.  Nothing  can  be  more  sublime  than  the  description  which 
Milton  gives  of  the  shield  and  spear  of  Satan,  when  he  walked  on 
the  banks  of  the  Stygian  pool.  Nothing  can  excite  terror  in  the 
mind  more  than  when  it  reads  the  description  of  hell — 

'*  Hope  never  comes  that  comes  to  all, 
Bat  torture  without  end." 

Again,  when  any  person  reads  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book, 
he  would  find  that  tenderness  and  sympathy  which  flow  from  tme 
love.  Nothing  can  be  more  tender  than  when  Adam  wakes  and 
finds  Eve  still  asleep,  whispers  softly  in  her  ear — 

*'  Mild  aa  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes." 

Bat  when  we  read  these  pathetic  lines,  which  are  written  in  the 
commencement  of  the  third  book  on  his  own  blindness,  we  cannot 
suppress  our  feelings — 

"  Seasons  rstom,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  mora.'' 
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le  Mune  pathos  is  displayed  in  the  speech  of  Samson — 

**  Why  am  I  thua  bereaved  thy  prime  decree?" 

deed,  we  cannot  open  a  page  of  Milton,  but  we  find  dignity, 
ty,  tenderness,  elegance,  and  everything  that  is  requisite  to 
na  poem. 

Gopij*. 


-ON  THE  INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY  TO   ROBERTSON'S 
HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH. 

JFkai  iff  the  nature  and  object  of  Robertson's  introductory 
y  to  the  history  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ? 

ae  object  of  the  introductory  Essay  of  Robertson's  history  of 
ries  the  Fifth,  is  to  give  information  concerning  the  state  of 
)pe  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  to  point  out  aud  explain 
gireat  causes  and  events  to  the  operation  of  which  all  the  im- 
'ements  in  the  political  state  of  Europe,  from  the  subversion  of 
Roman  empire  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  must 
scribed,  and  also  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  progress  of  society  in 
ope,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  interior  governments,  laws, 

manners,  but  with  regard  to  the  command  of  the  national 
M  requisite  for  carrying  on  foreign  operations. 

JatgopIl. 


QUESTIONS    IN   LOGIC. 


.  What  are  the  objects  of  Logic? 

lie  objects  of  Logic  are  to  institute  an  analysis  of  the  operations 
the  mind  concerned  in  reasoning,  and  to  furnish  us  with  a 
iber  of  practical  rules  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  its 
DCtioDS.  When  viewed  in  reference  to  the  former  of  these 
cts,  Logic  may  properly  be  called  a  science ;  when  in  reference 
lie  latter,  it  is  an  art. 

RupnIrItan. 

.  Who  first  taught  Logic  as  a  science  ? 
ristotle  first  taught  Logic  as  a  science. 

Jatgopal. 

.  Describe  the  state  of  Logic  before  Aristotle s  time. 

efore  the  time  of  Aristotle,  Logic  was  in  its  infancy,  for,  before 

time,  only  the  materials  of  the  system,  not  the  system  itself. 


6.  What  were  the  erra. 
lubfeet? 

The  erron  of  the  schm 
utter  mucomprebensioti  of 
They  attempted  to  employ 
coTeriea,  inToliing  every  nut 
of  Bound  philosophical  inves 


6.  State  tome  of  the  modi 
refute  them. 

Some  of  the  philosophers  ( 
trae  nature  and  objects  of  Lt 
from  whom  thev  form  their  j) 
agtuQst  the  atudy  of  the  adei 
many  penooa  who  never  stud 
reason  as  veil  and  corTectl 
syllogistic  mode  of  reaaouing. 
as  to  say  that  grammar  is  a  | 
no  use,  since  many  persons  i 
the  principles  of  grammar,)  i 
replying  that  Logic  does  no 
reasoning,  but  it  is  the  mode 
take  place  in  all  correct  rea*( 
ing  may  be  reduced,  and  whic 
a  test  to  try  the  validity  of  on; 

Another  objection  of  thest 
leaves  nntn"">— '  -' 
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Ml  1  icieDoe  would  supersede  all  other  studies.  To  find  fault, 
kcRfoie,  with  Logic  for  not  accomplishing  this,  is  the  same  as  to 
iad  ftalt  with  Cities  for  not  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
Iritbmetic  for  not  explaining  the  nature  of  the  things  for  which 
he  nombers  stand. 

RupnIrJLtan  Db. 

7.  ITkai  is  an  argument  ? 

Sessoning  expressed  in  words  is  argument,  or  it  is  an  expression 
\  vhich,  from  something  laid  down  as  granted,  something  else  is 
idueed. 

GopIl. 

8.  What  operations  of  mind  are  concerned  in  an  argument? 

The  operations  of  mind  that  are  immediately  concerned  in  an 
j^mn^nt  are — ^first,  simple  apprehension  ;  second,  judgment ; 
iird,  reasoning  or  discourse. 

Fint,  Simple  apprehension  is  the  notion  of  any  object  in  the 
ind.    It  is  either  complex  or  incomplex ;  complex  apprehension 

the  notion  of  several  objects,  viewed  in  relation  with  respect  to 
le  another,  as,  of  a  tree  bearing  its  blossoms,  a  man  in  a  chair, 

idiool  fall  of  boys.  Incomplex  apprehension  is  the  notion  of 
Be  or  more  objects  in  the  mind,  viewed  without  any  relation  to 
M  mother,  as,  of  a  man,  a  chair,  a  number  of  dogs,  &e. 

Bwmdly,  Judgment  is  that  operation  of  the  mind  in  which 
'ft  compare  two  notions,  which  are  obtained  by  complex  or  in- 
MBidex  apprehension,  and  pronounce  on  their  agreement  or  dis- 
Rnement — it  is  therefore  either  negative  or  affirmative.  A 
V^^e  judgment,  is  that  in  which  we  compare  two  notions  and 
'Numoce  on  their  disagreement,  as,  birds  are  not  quadnipeds. 
^  iffirmative  judgment  is  one  in  which  we  compare  two  notions 
i^ronounce  on  their  agreement,  as,  man  is  a  rational  animal. 

^"irdly.  Reasoning  is  the  act  of  passing  from  one  judgment  to 
''^er  founded  upon  that  one  as  the  result  of  it. 

RupnXrIyan  Db. 

'•  What  are  the  parts  of  a  syllogism  ? 

^cry  syllogism  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  that  which  is  to  be 
]^*^,  and  that  by  means  of  which  it  is  proved.  The  former, 
f'Wt  it  is  proved,  is  called  the  question  ;  when  proved,  the  con- 
gou, and  it  is  always  placed  last  in  a  regular  syllogism.  The 
^j  or  that  by  means  of  which  it  is  proved,  is  caUed  the  reason, 
premises,  and  is  always  placed  first  when  the  conclusion  is 
^uced  by  the  illative  conjunction  therefore;  e,g.y  All  men 
'  rational  animak.      A.  is  a  man ;  therefore,  A.  is  a  rational 

RupnXrAtan  Db. 
^0.  Mention    the    different   kinds   of  terms    employed    in    an 
9^iment. 

%e  different  kinds  of  terms  employed  in  an  argument  are  the 
Howing: — Ist,  singular  and  common  terms;  2nd,  absolute  and 
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relative  ;  drd,  correlative  ;  4th,  compatible  and  apposite ;  5th,  con- 
crete and  abstract ;  6th,  positive,  privative,  and  negative ;  7th, 
definite  and  indefinite  ;  8th,  contradictories  ;  9th,  contrariea. 

Maubshchandra  Mukubjta. 

1 1 .  Mention  the  different  propositions  of  a  syllogism. 

Every  syllogism  consists  of  three  propositions ;  the  first  is  called 
the  major  premise,  (in  which  the  major  term  is  compared  with 
the  middle ;)  the  second  is  called  the  minor  premise,  (in  whidi 
the  minor  term  is  compared  with  the  middle;)  and  the  third  ii 
called  the  conclusion,  (in  which  the  major  term  is  compared  with 
the  minor.) 

JatgopjLl  Db. 

12.  State  the  rules  of  division. 

The  roles  of  division  are  three  in  number: — 1st,  that  each  of 
the  parts  or  any  of  them  must  be  less,  or,  in  other  words,  must  have 
a  narrower  signification  than  the  thing  divided;  2nd,  all  the 
parts  taken  together  must  be  equal  to  the  thing  divided ;  3rd,  that 
the  parts  must  not  be  contained  in  each  other.  Thus,  if  one  were 
to  divide  tree  into  large,  young,  oak,  fruitful,  &c.,  the  diviaion 
would  be  right,  because  the  parts  would  be  contained  in  each 
other,  for  a  young  tree  may  be  an  oak,  and  large,  &c.  We  mart 
therefore  keep  the  principle  of  division,  with  which  we  set  out, 
in  our  minds,  that  is,  whether  we  divide  according  to  kind,  aixe, 
and  so  forth. 

RupnIrAtan  Dx. 

13.  What  is  the  differ e^ice  between  generalisation  and  aih 
straction  ? 

When  there  are  several  objects  which  resemble  each  other 
in  some  part  of  their  nature,  and  we  contemplate  them  in  that 
relation,  disregarding  all  other  in  which  they  differ,  and  aaaign 
them  one  common  name,  which  stands  for  all,  as  far  aa  they 
asree,  the  process  of  mind  thus  employed  is  called  generalisation. 
When  we  contemplate  any  object,  or  objects,  and  attend  ezclusiTely 
to  some  particular  circumstance  belonging  to  it,  withholding  from 
our  attention  all  the  rest,  the  process  employed  in  this  is  called 
abstraction.  Thus  if  there  be  a  number  of  objects  before  me,  a 
number  of  flowers  for  example,  and  I  contemplate  any  of  them  in 
reference  to  any  particular  property  belonging  to  it — each  aa 
smell — I  am  said  to  abstract.  But  if  I  abstract  this  property 
from  every  one  or  all  of  them,  and  view  them  in  this  relation,  dia- 
regarding  all  the  rest  in  which  they  differ,  and  arrange  them  ander 
one  head,  I  am  said  to  generabse.  Generalisation,  therefore, 
implies  abstraction,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  caaea  i% 
that,  in  the  one,  we  separate  any  particular  quality  of  an  otriect 
from  all  the  rest,  and  contemplate  it  in  this  particular  qoautf, 
while  in  the  other,  we  contemplate  various  objects  which  agree  in 
seme  particular  quality,  and  arrange  them  under  one  head. 

RupnXrAtan  Db. 
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4.  Mtmium  tome  of  the  logical  fallacies, 

3ie  logical  £Edliciesy  or  those  in  which  the  coDclusion  does  not 
ow  from  the  premises,  are — Ist,  undistributed  middle;  2nd, 
at  process ;  3rcC  negatiye  premises  ;  affirmative  conclusion  from 
;atiTe  premises  and  vice  versft ;  4th,  those  which  have  expressed 
R  than  three  terms ;  5th,  all  the  cases  of  ambiguous  middle, 
cpt  non-distribntion.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one 
ng  purely  logical,  the  other  semi-logical.  Purely  logical,  are 
•e  u  which  the  fallacy  is  manifest  from  the  bare  form  of  the 
MRsdony  without  any  regard  to  the  sense,  and  under  these  are 
nprised  the  undistributed  middle,  illicit  processes,  negatiye 
mises,  and  those  which  have  expressed  more  than  three  terms, 
ider  semi-logical,  come  all  the  cases  of  ambiguous  middle, 
xpt  its  non-distributioD,  because  in  these  cases,  although,  pro- 
dy  speaking,  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  from  the  premises, 
t  the  ascertainment  of  it  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  science. 

RupnXrItan  Da. 

15.  fFhat  is  meant  hy  illicit  processes  ? 

Vhen  any  term  is  distnbuted  in  the  conclusion,  while  it  is  not 
pirtially  distributed  in  the  premises,  it  is  called  an  illicit 
ORBS  either  of  major  or  minor.  All  quadrupeds  are  animals. 
Uid  is  not  a  quadruped.  Therefore  it  is  not  an  animal,  is  an 
>cit  process  of  the  major. 

GopIl. 

16.  What  is  petitio  principii  ?    Give  an  example. 

tlie  fallacy  which  we  call  the  petitio  principii,  or  begging  the 
^tion,  takes  place  when  a  premise  whether  true  or  false,  is 
ler  plainly  equivalent  to  the  conclusion,  or  depends  on  it  for  its 
n  reception. 

Phus^  miracles  cannot  be  credited,  because  they  have  never  been 
cnred  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.     The  raising  of  Lazarus 
QB  his  grave  was  a  miracle.     Therefore  it  cannot  be  credited. 
Hie  first  premise  being  taken  for  granted,  which  ought  not  to 
pmnted. 

Mahbshchandra  Mukurjta. 

7m  How  would  you  test  the  soundness  of  an  argument  ? 
"he  axiom  by  which  the  soundness  of  any  argument  can  be 
red  is  what  Aristotle  calls,  dictum  de  omni  et  nullo ;  that  is, 
itever  is  predicated  of  a  term  distribute,  whether  affirmatively 
aegatively,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  predicated  of  everything 
tained  under  it.  But  as  this  axiom  is  not  directly  applicable 
ill  ayllogisms,  logicians  have  devised  two  canons  as  founded 
n  this  to  try  the  validity  of  all  arguments.  The  first  of  these 
Jiat  when  two  terms  agree  with  one  and  the  same  third,  they 
!€  with  one  another;  the  second,  that  when  one  term  agrees 
another  disagrees  with  one  and  the  same  third,  they  disagree 
1  one  another.     On  the  former  of  these  rests  the  validity  of 
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Wkai  i§  the  real  form  of  the  earthy  and  how  is  it  proved  ? 
le  real  form  of  the  earth  is  an  ellipsoid  or  spheroid,  haviug 
polar  diameter  one  three-hundredth  part  shorter  than  its 
itorial  one.  One  proof  which  goes  to  establish  this  truth  is 
following:  A  degree  of  latitude  has  been  astronomically 
tared  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  by  commissioners 
lifferent  nations,  men  of  the  first  rank,  supplied  by  their 
ectiye  governments  with  the  best  instruments  and  furnished 
I  every  facility  which  could  insure  success  to  their  important 
nrs.  By  comparing  the  measures  of  these  meridional  sections, 
find  that  the  measured  length  of  a  degree  increases  with  the 
;ade,  being  greatest  near  the  poles,  and  least  near  the  equator, 
r  this  can  only  result  from  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth, 
iiue  in  that  case,  the  poles  being  much  more  flattened  than  the 
ator,  the  curvature  there  becomes  greatest  and  of  course 
isares  most.  The  form  of  the  earth,  therefore,  can  be  no  other 
a  an  elhpse. 

mother  proof  in  the  confirmation  of  this  truth  is  what  we 
nee  from  the  variation  of  gravitation  on  its  surface.  This  is 
nd  by  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum.  Pendulums  have  been 
itracted  at  the  equator,  which  made  a  certain  number  of  oscilla- 
iii  bat  on  their  being  transferred  towards  the  poles,  were  found 
make  a  greater  number  of  oscillations.  This  variation  of 
citation  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
n  the  earth  being  a  spheroid,  for  had  it  been  a  real  sphere,  then 

intensity  of  gravity  would  have  been  the  same  at  every  part, 
ng  equi-distant  from  the  centre.  But  being  a  spheroid,  the 
ar  parts  are  much  nearer  the  centre  than  the  equatorial  regions, 
1  of  course  are  much  more  attracted ;  hence  the  variations  of 
Station ;  the  figure  of  the  earth,  therefore,  can  be  no  other 
D  t  spheroid. 

RupnArItan  Db. 

•  Describe  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  their  causes. 
^  the  annual  circuit  of   the  earth  round  the  sun,  it  is  con- 
Uy  attended  by  its  satellite  the  moon,  which  revolves  round 
^^ith,  or  both  revolve  round  their  common  centre.     The  reason 

the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth  is,  that  the  moon,  being 
(^  more  near  to  the  earth  than  any  other  planet,  and  being 
l^r  than  the  earth,  is  much  influenced  by  its  attraction ;  con- 
^ntly  it  revolves  round  the  earth.  The  time  which  the  moon 
^  in  performing  her  journey  round  the  earth  is  called  a  month, 
'bich  there  are  two  kinds,  one  periodical,  the  other  sy nodical, 
•tiodical  month  is  less  than  the  sy  nodical  nearly  by  two  days. 

reason  of  this  shall  be  presently  explained.  A  sy  nodical 
th  is  determined  by  the  recurrence  of  the  moon's  phases ;  it 
t>D8  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  that  is  from  leaving  its 
Xinction  with  the  sun,  to  its  return  to  conjunction.     If  the 

atood  still  like  a  fixed  star,  the  interval  between  two  conjunc- 
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6.  What  is  the  precetnon  of  the  equinox^  and  how  do  you  aeeount 
for  it  ? 

It  is  found  by  observation  that  the  equinox  does  not  preserve  a 
constant  place  among  the  stars,  but  shifts  its  position,  travelling 
continually  and  regularly  backwards  with  the  velocity  of  50^  10^' 
per  annum,  along  the  ecliptic,  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east.  The 
equinoctial  point  thus  moving,  the  sun  arrives  at  it  sooner  than  it 
would  otherwise  do,  that  is,  the  time  of  the  equinox  happens  sooner. 
This  phenomenon  is  called  the  precession  of  the  equinox.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  the  pole  of  the  earth  describes  a  small  circle 
round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  as  a  centre,  from  east  to  west,  which, 
carrying  the  equinox  with  it,  gives  rise  to  the  retrograde  motion  of 
the  equinoxes. 

RupnIiuLtan  Ds. 

7.  What  effect  have  refraction  and  aberration  on  the  apparent 
places  of  coelestial  objects  ? 

The  effect  of  refraction  on  the  places  of  heavenly  bodies  is  to 
raise  them  above  their  true  altitude.  Because  we  see  objects  in  the 
direction  of  the  rays  of  light  which  reach  our  eye,  but  rays  of  light 
in  passing  from  coelestial  objects  to  us  turn  towards  the  perpendicu- 
lar ;  consequently,  we,  seeing  them  in  direction  of  these  rays,  do 
not  see  them  in  their  true  altitude,  but  actually  higher  up.  The 
effect  of  aberration  is  to  depress  them  beneath  their  true  altitude. 

RupnIaAtan  Basu. 

8.  Haw  is  the  distance  of  a  ccelestial  object  found  ? 

The  distance  of  a  coelestial  object  is  found  by  its  parallax,  accord- 
ing to  the  foUowing  process.  The  parallax  of  a  coelestial  object  is 
the  angle  -subtended  at  the  object  by  the  earth's  radius ;  that  angle 
can  be  found  by  observation,  and  as  it  forms  a  right-angled  trian^e, 
having  the  right  angle  at  the  earth's  centre,  we  can  find  the  third 
angle  by  subtracting  the  parallactic  angle  from  90^  Now,  the 
three  angles  of  the  triangle  and  its  base,  formed  by  the  earth's 
radius,  being  found,  the  distance  of  the  object  can  be  very  easily 
found  by  the  rule  of  proportion.  The  distance  of  the  object  :  sine 
angle  of  90^  :  :  earth's  radius  :  parallax. 

JatqopIl  Ds. 

9.  Why  do  we  not  receive  more  heat  in  perihelion  than  aphelion  f 
The  temperature  of  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  depends  upon 

two  causes  : — 1st,  upon  the  long  or  short  exposure  of  it  to  the  sun  ; 
2nd,  upon  the  degree  of  perpendicularity  in  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  received. 

Now,  when  the  earth  is  in  its  perihelion,  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall 
upon  us,  not  perpendicularly,  but  obliquely,  and  in  that  quarter  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  its  motion  being  quicker,  our  days  become  shorter 
than  our  nights ;  consequently,  whatever  quantity  of  heat  is  received 
by  day  is  cooled  by  night.     And  when  the  earth  is  in  its  aphelion 
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I  Htm,  mnXm  most  at  the  jpart  nearest  to  the  moon,  and  least  at 
iimii  nrthest  from  her.  Now  in  the  sinking  down  of  the  water 
It  all  other  parts,  the  greater  portion  is  carried  o£f  towards  the  parts 
Ntrnt  to  the  moon,  and  a  smaller  portion  goes  round  to  help  to 
we  the  parts  farthest  from  the  moon,  where  the  water  is  least 
Acted  by  the  attractive  bodies.  The  like  reasoning  may  be  used 
0  the  fiill  moon.  These  phenomena  are  known  by  the  common 
MBe  of  tides. 

Mahbsh  Mukurjta. 

11.  Give  a  general  description  of  sidereal  astronomy. 
When  the  stars  are  watched  continually,  for  some  successive 
nghti,  they  are  observed  to  maintain  a  higher  degree  of  permanence 
■  to  their  apparent  relative  situations.  They  are  clustered  into 
mtellations,  which  are  known  by  certain  names.  Besides  this, 
hfyare  divided  into  classes,  according  to  their  magnitudes;  the 
npiteBt  stars  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  others  are 
cnned  in  proportion  to  their  brightness.  When  they  are  seen 
hroogh  telescopes  they  do  not  appear  larger  than  when  seen  by  the 
■hed  eye ;  but  they  become  too  bright  to  be  gazed  upon  without 
tb  to  the  eye.  From  this  we  conclude  that  they  are  at  an  immense 
Otinee  trom  us.  The  principal  stars  which  lie  within  a  con- 
nuent  distance  of  the  moon's  path,  are  used  for  taking  lunar  dis- 
■ADet,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  find  our  longitudes  (the  process  of 
loch  we  have  before  mentioned.) 

The  stars  beyond  the  seventh  magnitude  are  called  telescopic 
^ ;  those  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  any  one  time  are 
Pposed  not  to  exceed  2000,  notwithstanding  the  countless  assem- 
^  which  appears  to  be  present.  This  results  from  a  sort  of 
^cal  delusion,  whereby  the  eye  is  disconcerted  by  the  apparent 
Ht  of  order.  But  with  the  telescope  Sir  William  Herschel  com- 
tcd  that  a  small  portion  of  the  heavens,  not  exceeding  1  ;'>'='  in 
igth  by  T  in  breadth,  exhibited  not  less  than  50,000  stars.  The 
ad  at  once  shrinks  within  itself  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
mense  number  of  stars  in  that  luminous  band  of  light  wliich 
etches  every  evening  from  horizon  to  horizon.  It  has  the  name 
the  milky-way.  Sir  William  Herschel  reckoned  up  250,000 
n  in  one  portion  of  the  milky-way.  But  there  is  another  very 
larkable  circumstance  which  seems  to  afibrd  evidence  that  the 
m  are  luminous,  like  our  sun,  and  have  planets  revolving  round 
m.  When  the  stars  are  observed  with  close  attention,  by  means 
a  good  telescope,  many  of  them  are  found  to  be  double,  that  is, 
xinaist  of  two  small  stars,  the  dark  division  between  them  being 
fidnt  to  be  distinguished  in  an  ordinary  observation.  In  some 
tances,  this  may  occur  from  one  star  being  almost  directly  behind 
ither,  and  though  at  an  immense  distance  off  from  the  first,  yet 
ming  to  our  vision  to  be  in  the  same  line.  But  in  other  instances 
B  found  that  one  star  revolves  round  the  other,  or  the  two  revolve 
LDd  some  point  situated  between  them.     Sir  William  Herschel 


fii-nnc*'.y  >..•*  i  '1.^:  ^uch  a  revolving  motion  was  perceptible; 
s-.::j'm.r?^  .?:>•  *!ir  'A.:.uiJ  disappear,  as  if  it  had  passed  round 
l.t !;:..!  *.*..c  '.!..r  :  .  !':;«'  course  of  its  motion.  Just  asJapiteror 
Wi.;*  >   ^  •:..■':::.<  iiivi-iible  to  us  on   account  of  being  on  th* 

Ma.rkndra  Mukuiuta. 
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The  llffvtntiun  nf  Mr.  Humes  argument  against  the  credibility^ 

Miracles  by  testimong. 

It  is  n(»t   iiinvar^oniihlc  to  suppose  that  God,  who  is  benerolent, 
sluniM  liivi-  a  nvflatioii  to  the  lost  and  wandering  cliildrea  of  men, 
nor  is  tluMc  iinythin!^  in  the  notion  of  a  revelation  repus^nant  to  the 
moral  attriliutis  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;   for  the  primary  object  of 
a  revelation   is  to  turn  men  from  their  wickedness,  to  teacb  them 
their  (hity  towards  Gud  and  men,   to  promote  among  them  thtt 
traiKpiillity   and   happiness   which   it   professes   to   impart  to  iu 
\otariis,   to  make  tliom  wiser  and  better,    and   to   prepare  them 
for  the  full  enjoyment  of  everlasting  bliss.     Nothing,  thereforei  cia 
he  more  agreealile  to  our  notions  of  Divine  perfection  than  this, 
and  in  notliini;  ean  God  display  his  measureless  mercy  towards  the 
wicked  soiii  of  men  more  than  in  this.     Moreover,  history  in  il^ 
n^es  plainly   ))r()ves,  that  the  acutest  philosophers  and  the  viiei^ 
moralists,   tallinir  into  shameful  errors,  had  lost  the  true  idet  of 
their  Maker  and  his  attributes,  and  made  the  meanest  things  the 
objects  of  their  profound  adoration.     This  evidently  proves  thit 
men,   hy  the  dim    light  of  nature,   aided  by   their   feeble  under- 
stand ini^s,   can  never  form  any  just  conception  of    their  Creator. 
Xow  that  the  just  Governor  of  the  universe  may  leave  men  in  their 
wicked  ilcsitjns  to  follow  the  grossest  inventions  of  their  own  folly» 
is  certain  ;  hut  is  it  not  consistent  with  his  wisdom  and  goodness  to 
communicate  to  them  such  soothinz  means,  by  which  they  mavbe 
delivereil  from  a  state  so   degraded  and    wretched?      Would  ^ 
every  sober  reasoner  admit,  that  some  means  of  bringing  the  loot 
race  of  men  hack    to  the  tnie  ideas  of  their  Creator,  would  he 
desirable  I     Surely  it  is  reasonable  that  he  would.     Now  supposff 
if  our  Maker,  seeing  the  giddy  rcvolters  tossing  about  in  the  vsfO 
of  errors,   with   pity  were  to  give  a  revelation,  what  would  be* 
satisfactory  attestation  of  its  Divine  origin?     Certainly  it  must  be 
a  sign,  in  which  God  himself  should  manifest  his  almighty  povtfi 
and  which  would  be  incapable  of  being  counterfeited  by  any  ftlK 
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V  fi>r  otherwise  it  would  be  useless,  having  no  evidence  of 
e  origin.  But  nothing  can  be  that  sign  except  miracles, 
ein  prochdm  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity  in  so  irresistible 
r  as  they.  As  God  is  invisible  to  our  mortal  and  sinful 
must  niake  himself  known  by  his  works,  and  miracles  are 
rks  that  none  but  he  can  perform  them.  Therefore,  any 
supported  by  miracles,  is  certainly  sent  by  God,  and  no 
can  boast  of  a  Divine  origin,  except  it  be  sanctioned  by 
But  strange  are  the  metaphysical  arguments  of  Mr. 
1  his  boasted  philosophy  against  miracles,  which  God  for 
don  of  all  mankind  performed  in  attestation  of  his  Divine 
id  these  arguments  are  so  invented,  that  they  have  the  power 
cing  and  shaking  the  unguarded  minds  of  many,  especially  of 

0  are  entirely  left  under  the  care  of  nature  and  providence, 
start  back  with  astonishment  even  at  the  name  of  philo- 
"A  miracle,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "supported  by  any  human 
r,  is  more  properly  a  subject  of  derision  than  of  argument." 
Qony  of  any  kind  can  possibly  amount  to  a  probability ; 
de,"  says  the  subtle  philosopher,  "is  a  violation  of  the  laws 
i,  and  as  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established 
'Sy  the  proof  against  a  miracle  from  the  very  nature  of  the 

1  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  possibly 
led."  "It  accords,"  savs  he,  "with  our  own  experience, 
may  lie,  and  that  several  men  may  concur  in  propagating 
lie,  and  therefore  it  is  more  probable  that  the  narrators 
.  the  statement  respecting  miracles  be  true."  This  is  the 
<  of  Mr.  Hume  against  the  credibility  of  miracles  by 
r,  but  it  is  entirely  (as  will  be  shown  afterwards)  built 
e  principles,  and  a  subtle  use  of  synonymous  terms.  But, 
irtfol  and  confounding  it  may  appear,  it  will  only  plunge 
ky  followers  into  the  gulf  of  sceptical  darkness  and  error, 
ition  of  their  own  folly,  instead  of  producing  any  con- 
'  its  soundness  in  the  firm  and  uncontaminated  mind  of  the 
qnirer  after  truth.  Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  dissipate 
ness  which  sophistry  throws  upon  truth,  and  prevent 
Tom  falling  into  error,  by  the  light  of  examination,  and 
»y  it  the  hidden  absurdity  of  such  an  argument;  for  to 
ith  is  the  chief  honour  of  man. 

M,  says  he,  are  contrary  to  our  own  experience  of  the 
nature,  and  therefore  can  never  be  established  by  any 
•timony.  Here  we  understand  by  the  word  experience, 
nal  experience ;  now,  if  it  means  such,  that  is,  our  indi- 
perience,  then  the  conclusion,  which  irresistibly  follows,  is 
no  fact,  which  we  ourselves  have  not  seen,  can  be  estab* 
any  testimony,  which,  if  an  incontestable  truth,  would  at 
e  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  human  knowledge,  for  the 
leroos  and  important  class  of  facts  are  those  which  we 
Mm  the  testimony  of  other  persons,  and  these  are  abio« 
Tariance  with  our  personal  observation.       The   suF 
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followers  of  this  sophism,  if  they  consider  that  the  term  experience 
must  be  limited  to  the  personal  observation  of  every  individual, 
that  is,  it  can  only  be  applied  to  a  hundred  years  at  most,  and 
the  events  which  have  happened  during  that  period,  or  at  the  spot 
where  the  individual  lived  ;  then,  whatever  facts  have  happened 
beyond  that  spot,  or  prior  to  that  period,  he  knows  not  from 
experience,  I  mean  personal  experience,  but  entirely  from  testimony. 
The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  what  we  call  the  unalterable 
laws  of  nature,  is  derived  from  no  other  source  than  testimony. 
But,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  reception  of  some  new  truth  we 
must  believe  nothing  but  that  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of 
our  senses.  The  supposition  is  not  only  absurd,  and  a  bar  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  at  wide  variance  with  the  daily 
practice  of  every  individual ;  for  how  various  are  the  classes  of  facta 
which  we  arc  in  the  constant  habit  of  receiving  upon  testimony ! 
how  many  persons  are  there  who  never  witnessed  the  most  curioui 
experiments  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  yet  they  are 
as  firmly  convinced  of  their  truth  as  if  they  had  personal  experience 
of  them !  We  never  saw  such  a  person  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
or  Julius  Cre^ar,  or  any  occurrence  in  the  ancient  world  ;  we  never 
beheld  all  the  sublime  wo  ikUts  which  astronomy  opens  tons;  nor 
did  we,  or  rather  can  we,  witness  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  ;  yet, 
by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  beheve  that  there  was 
such  a  person  as  Julius  Cscsar,  simply  upon  the  testimony  of 
historians ;  that  there  is  a  planet  called  Uranus,  simply  upon  the 
testimony  of  astronomers  ;  that  there  is  a  country  called  England, 
simply  upon  that  of  travellers  and  geographers ;  and  we  believe 
their  existence  as  firmly  as  if  we  had  seen  them  ourselves,  though 
all  these  facts  are  contrary  to  our  personal  experience.  Sometimes, 
we  believe  many  facta  upon  testimony  with  the  utmost  and  most 
unwavering  confidence,  but  we  can  assign  no  reasonable  ground  on 
which  our  conviction  is  so  firmly  established,  for  the  source  of  oar 
information  is  so  various  and  mingling,  that,  instead  of  aaaigniDg 
to  any  particular  testimony  of  the  fact  we  believe,  we  say  that 
multiplied  testimony  has  convinced  us  of  the  truth  of  the  fact. 
The  reception  of  facts  upon  the  evidence  of  testimony,  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  first  principle  of  our  nature.  Strange, 
then,  it  is,  that  Mr.  Hume,  one  of  the  acutest  and  moat  lear^d 
philosophers,  says,  that  miracles,  supported  by  any  human  testi- 
mony, are  more  properly  a  subject  of  derision  than  of  ailment. 
But,  in  receiving  statements  in  this  manner,  we  examine  them  with 
more  care  and  caution  than  when  we  receive  them  by  our  own 
observation.  We  receive  any  new  fact,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  our  personal  experience,  upon  a  less  degree  of  evidence  than 
that  which  is  contrary  to  our  personal  experience.  But  it  is  a 
manifest  absurdity  to  disbelieve  those  facts  which  seem  improbable 
to  the  present  state  of  our  being,  and  make  our  limited  knowled^ 
and  contracted  observation  the  test  of  all  probability.  Three  yean 
ago,  we  knew  not  many  important  facts  with  which  we  are  now 
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acquainted;  three  years  ago,  some  statements  had  appeared 
doubtful  to  us,  nay,  even  incredible ;  but  we  are  now  perfectly 
assured  of  their  truth,  either  by  our  personal  expeiience,  or  the 
testimony  'of  other  persons.  In  the  same  manner,  there  are  many 
facts  which  others  know,  but  are  contrary  to  our  personal  experience, 
and  it  would  be  uureasonable  to  reject  their  testimony  of  those 
facts  because  they  are  repugnant  to  our  personal  observation. 
The  Syracusans  rejected  the  testimony  of  Archimedes  as  incredible, 
when  he  assured  them  that  he  could  draw  up  a  huge  loaded  ship, 
by  his  one  baud  only,  by  the  application  of  a  system  of  pulleys, 
because  their  firm  and  unalterable  experience,  as  Hume  calls  it,  was 
against  such  an  assertion.  On  the  same  principle,  an  ignorant  and 
■imple  peasant  may  laugh  at  an  astronomer,  ana  ridicule  him,  when 
he  hears  from  him  that  the  little  twinkling  stars  are  as  large  as  the 
son,  and  a  thousand  times  greater  than  the  earth  he  inhabits. 
In  judging,  therefore,  of  the  credibility  of  any  fact,  we  must  not 
be  guided  by  our  actual  experience  of  similar  events,  for  this  would 
limit  our  reception  of  new  facts,  and  engender  in  our  hearts  the 
seeds  of  scepticism,  but  we  must  extend  our  view  much  further 
than  this,  and  proceed  smoothly  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  powers 
and  properties  of  the  cause  to  which  the  event  is  ascribed.  Thus, 
if  tlie  Syracusans  had  known  the  immense  power  gained  by  the 
application  of  a  system  of  pulleys,  they  would  have  beUeved  the 
assertion  of  Archimedes  as  firmly  as  that  philosopher  did:  or, 
if  the  amazed  peasant  can  form  any  idea  of  the  incomprehensible 
distance  of  the  stars  from  this  earth,  he  may  believe  the  statement 
of  the  astronomer,  if  not  convinced  of  it.  The  illustration  here 
adduced  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  not  to  believe  any  fact  upon 
testimony  is  the  great  source  of  scepticism,  which  is  a  part  of  a  weak 
mind.  Here  we  are  far  from  saying  that  we  must  believe  any  state- 
ment upon  testimony,  without  examining  carefully  the  evidence 
upon  which  we  receive  it.  In  receiving  any  fact  contrary  to  our 
personal  experience,  we  must  have  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the 
narrator,  and  in  our  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  which  he  has 
had  of  ascertaining  the  fact  which  he  professes  to  relate.  Thus,  if 
he  be  a  man  on  whose  testimony  we  have  received  many  important 
facts,  and  all  of  them  have  turned  out  to  be  correct,  we,  without  any 
hesitation,  would  receive  his  testimony  again.  If  he  be  a  stranger, 
we  must  receive  facts  from  him  upon  his  testimony,  by  carefully 
examining  the  evidence  upon  which  we  receive  them.  If  he  be  a  man 
by  whose  testimony  we  have  formerly  been  deceived,  we  can  put  no 
rehance  on  his  testimony,  and  perhaps  we  may  reject  it  altogether. 
But,  if  a  thousand  persons  of  the  strictest  veracity  should  testify, 
that  they  had  repeatedly  witnessed  miracles,  and  if  adl  circumstances 
agree  to  corroborate  their  testimony,  yet,  according  to  the  sophism 
of  Mr.  Hume,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  believe  them,  even  if 
they  should  consent  to  die  in  confirmation  of  what  they  declared  to 
be  the  fact.  This  supposition  is  so  widely  at  variance  with  oar 
personal  observation,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  such  a  man  as 
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Mr.  Iliinie  watidcred  far  from  the  force  of  truth  into  th»  piUrf 
Ecrptifisin,  led  simply  by  curaed  prejudice.      Soracliraes,  Mt,  IW 
tuenuH  by  the  word  expenence  univeruil  experience,  thai  ii,  ibt      I 
experieDce  of  all  men  in  alt  ages.     This  ext«iuiTe  mnoingtiflk     I 
terra  u  one  vbich  he  artfully  effiiea  to  it  in  ao  subtle  a  uubs^     I 
u  every  iophist  miut  h&\e  recourse  to.     It  is  experience,  h;«  t^    J 
by   which    we  know   that   the   Iswa   of    nature  are  Tinifono  tti.>  j 
unalterable,  and  be  has  given  an  example,  which  clearly  drtnviM 
the  tme  meaning  of  the  'word^ — that  a  dead  matt  ehnold  comctoiid^ 
■ays  be,  has  uever  beeu  witnessed  in  any  age  or  any  ctwatrj. 
Now,  according  to  thia  artful   use   of  terniB,  what  be  odii  la 
faTourite  ailment  is  nnthing  more  than  a  mere  SMumptioa  of  (be 
point  in  dispute,  what  lagiciane  call  petilio  pi-ineijai,  or  itgpf 
of  the  question.     For,  what  la  the  potul  in  dinpute  f    li  il  otc 
whether  miracles  have    been  ever  experienced  1    then,  buv  Jk* 
Mr.  Hume  undertake  to  prove  that  they  never  did  exist,  bv  m 
ai^ument  intended  to  demonstrate  that  no  testimony  can  rstiUiik 
them,  which  meana  that  our  experience  is  against  themf     Mindw. 
aaya  he,  are  contrary  to  uaivemiil  experience  1    but   miracles,  uy  U 
are  not  contmry  to  universal  experience.     If  mirsclrs  hire  ocr 
occurred,   they   cannot    be  contrary  to    untvernal  experience,  tv 
whatever  has  been  witneased  at  any  time,  by   any   penon,  i>  ■ 
part  of  universal  experience.     To  form,  therefore,  any  arjnniffl* 
agunat  the  truth  of  miracles,  founded   on   the  aEBumptioa  IbaS 
they  never  did  exist,  is  a  almnge  kind  of  reasoning.     If  it  h*  CrD& 
as  he  says,  that  it  has  iiever  been  observed  in  any  age  iir  ixntUy 
that  a  dead  man  should  come  to  life,  then  what  in  the  cause  of  nar 
disputing?  it  is  uaelesa  to  deduce  testimony  to  prove  that  the  dcaJ 
have,  on  aome  occasion,  been  brought  to  Ufo.     Now,  if  be  hatcsnf 
right  to  take  it  for  granted,  then  what  is  the  cause  of  his  long  Ouo 
of  reaaoniiig  on  the  anhject  of  testimony  7     The  very  eoociaiioB 
to  which  he  wished  to  come,  ia  here  assumed  as  a  |)renii«  i" 
the  argument.     It  ia,  therefore,  as  easv  to  deny  as  to  affirm  lb* 
truth  of  his  ground,  and    I  utterly  deny  it.     Nothing  is  frani 
from  BO   confounding  M.n   argument,   which    promised    so   and, 
except  the  akill  and  vain  acuteuess  of  the  philosopher  in  aopbiitioii 
Tcasoning. 

Another  assertion  of  Mr.  Hume  is,  "  that  we  never  experwaMd* 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  uniform  and  pcrmiwli 
aa  established  by  our  firm  and  unalterable  experirnce;  but  M 
we  have  experienced  the  falsehood  of  testimony,  and  tbeivfon  it  k 
not  in  the  power  of  testimony  to  establish  the  truth  of  eut* 
violation,  for  this  would  be  making  the  weaker  experience  prcBl 
over  the  atronger,  that  which  is  unstable  and  uucertaJQ,  prenS 
over  that  which  ia  conatant  and  immnrable."  This  is  tb«fiiu<' 
bis  ailment,  which,  though  grave,  is  not  free  from  absurdity  sad 
Kronndleasneaa.  The  flrst  question  I  shall  ask  is.  How  oanie  lit  «> 
Know  that  the  lawa  of  nature  are  uniform  and  immuiabiB!  "W 
made  him  ao  atrangelf  suppose  that  these  Jftva  are  the  tana  ■><■*■ 
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M  they  were  Id  the  beginning  of  the  world  ?  and  what  made  him 

pRsiee  that  they  would  continue  to  be  the  same  in  future  ages,  as 

they  OEfe  been  idready  some  years  ?     I  challenge  him,  with  all  his 

pvofband  philosophy,  to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  of  his  belief 

tbit  the  sun  is  immutable  and  uniform  in  lus  course,  and  that  he 

did  rise  in  the  day  in  which  Alexander  ascended  the  throne  of 

UicedoD  T    No  reasonable  answer  can  be  given ;  for  all  that  he 

knowi,  that  the  sun  did  rise  in  that  day,  is  from  no  other  source 

than  testimony,  for  personal  experience  would  not  reach  so  far. 

The  knowledge  of  what  he  calls  the  unalterable  laws  of  nature  it 

dcnTed  from  testimony,  and  entirely  from  it.     Strange,  therefore. 

It  ii  that  Mr.  Hume  believes,  for  he  cannot  but  believe,  facts  upon 

trttunony,  while  he  forbids  others  to  receive  any  statement  upon 

the  same.     Neither  can  he  assign  any  reason  why  the  laws  of 

Bttore  should  remain  to  be  the  same  to-  morrow  as  they  are  to-day. 

Of)  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  as  he 

has  risen  to-day,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  body  of  the  sun  that 

^wild  indicate  this.     He  has,  therefore,  no  right  to  say,  that  the 

JAVi  of  nature  are  uniform  and  immutable. 

Miracles,  says  he,  are  a  violation  of  the  established  laws  of  nature. 
Now  the  definition  here  given  of  a  miracle  is  not  a  satisfactory  one, 
for  it  carries  with  it  an  unfavourable  notion,  as  if  God  would 
^late  some  obligation  which  he  promised  to  do,  just  to  serve  the 
^htle  purpose  of  the  philosopher.  But  the  simple  truth  is,  that 
^  laws  of  nature  are  nothing  else  than  the  common  operation  of 
■J*  power  of  God  in  the  government  of  the  world,  which  entirely 
°^nd  for  their  existence  and  continuance  on  the  will  of  God: 
'^  miracles  are  nothing  but  the  exertion  of  the  same  power,  in 
*  ^y  different  from  that  which  is  general.  Now  the  question 
'^rding  the  probability  of  miracles  is,  not  whether  they  are 
P^)bable  according  to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  ur  in  accordance 
flth  our  personal  observation,  but  w^hether  they  are  probable  in  the 
^amstances  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  happened,  namely, 
y  the  direct  power  of  the  Deity  for  some  great  and  valuable  ends. 
vie  must  not,  then,  judge  the  probability  of  any  fact  simply  by  our 
!toal  experience  or  the  present  course  of  nature,  but  by  the  know- 
dge  which  we  have  of  the  power  of  the  agent  or  cause,  to  which 
le  event  is  ascribed.  Now  the  miracles  arc  attributed  solely  to  the 
anipotence  of  the  Deity  ;  why  then  should  it  be  thought  unreason- 
ile  that  He  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  stupendous  fabric  of 
e  fmiYerse,  and  governs  it  with  infinite  ^dsdom,  sometimes  should 
(part  (for  such  was  the  will  of  God  from  all  eternity)  from  his 
;aal  manner  of  governing  for  some  great  and  adequate  purpose  ? 
liy  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  tbat  He  on  whose  power  the 
:i8tcnce  and  continuance  of  the  present  government  of  the  world 
*pend,  should  change  it  according  to  his  will ;  or  is  there  any- 
iing  in  the  established  laws  of  nature  so  constant  and  immutable, 
lat  they  never,  on  any  occasion,  for  any  purpose,  shall  be  altered 
r  Him  who  gave  them  a  beginning  7    The  reason  why  the  laws  of 
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|)t'r:orm  niirju'lis  in  its  jittostati 
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iiujuinr  tu  know  tliat  it  (Icrivt-s 
it  \\()ul(l  1)1*   usclrssi,   as  tlirre  \ 
The  probability  of  miraclca,  tlu 
is  useless  to  dwell    upon    this 
sophistry  of  vain  infidels,  an  ap 
subject,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  t 
thing  immoral,  or  unwise  and 
laws  of  nature,  while,  in  realit 
should  give  a  revelation,  and  pei 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
in  every  succeeding  age,  and  in 
who  wish  to  embrace  his  word, 
and  abiiurd  for  any  rational  arg 
sav  is,  that  he  knows  best  when  i 
There  is  another  argument  of 
of  miracles,  and  wliich  is  this, 
experience,  that  men  should  lie, 
concur  in  propagating  the  same  li( 
that  the  narrators  lie,  than  that 
is  true.     This  is  one  of  the  ccle 
but  no  less  subtle  than  the  precc 
mav  lie,  and  that  several  men  ma^ 
lie ;  but  the  question  is,  what  k 
agree  in  propagating  the  same  I 
those  narrators  who  do  so,  and  ag 
and  the  testimony  which  deceive 
from  this  reasoning,  that  virtuo 
UB,  or  that  the  testinumy  of  th( 
unwavering  in  their  nnrmtinno   «i 
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that  one  evidence  stands  uncontradicted  by  other  evidence,  this 
voold  produce  as  great  a  conviction  in  our  mind  as  any  conceivable 
number  of  witnesses  would  do.  Should  Mr.  Herschell,  by  astrono- 
aiicil  calculations,  assert  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  should  happen 
on  mich  a  day,  and  will  be  visible  at  a  certain  place,  the  veracity  of 
the  narrator  in  this  case  would  be  confirmed  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt — a  single  demonstration  of  a  theorem  in  mathematics  is  as 
eoDTiucing  as  a  thousand.  But  suppose  if  there  be  other  eleven 
>Mn»  of  no  less  veracity  than  the  former,  and  should  all  agree  in 
Aeir  testimony  with  him,  and  even  consent  to  die  in  confirmation 
of  what  they  have  said  to  be  a  fact,  can  any  person,  however  pre- 
iudiced,  suppress  the  irresistible  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  fact 
th^  related  7  Surely  not ;  for  the  very  openness  and  simplicity  of 
their  statement,  combined  with  their  heroic  resolution  to  die,  is 
nffident  to  convince  any  person.  Moreover,  the  statement  of  an 
mpostor,  and  of  a  man  sent  by  God,  are  absolutely  different  in 
^w  nature;  the  narration  of  the  former  is  subtle,  screened, 
^ning,  inconsistent,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  candid,  unaffected, 
i^ain,  and  honest.  The  one  may  try  for  a  hundred  years  to  cover 
unuelf  with  the  garb  of  truth,  but  can  never  assume  the  air  of  the 
'Aer.  It  requires  no  effort  to  speak  the  truth,  but  falsehood 
vqoirea  an  effort.  No  person  would  consent  to  deceive  the  world 
^Qt  with  a  hope  of  accomplishing  some  object  in  favour  of  his  own 
Interests.  No  class  of  men  would  take  the  trouble  of  propagating  a 
^Ifebood  which  promises  them  no  profit  or  satisfaction,  but  rather 
^n,  reproach,  and  even  death.  No  person  would  give  up  his  life 
'^testation  of  a  mere  opinion,  which  he  knows  to  be  a  falsehood. 
^Qhammad  would  never  remain  in  his  faith  in  the  time  of  persecu- 
^^  but  St.  Paul  would  face  it  with  joy.  Wide,  therefore,  is  the 
Berence  between  a  man  of  truth  and  an  impostor.  Though 
ere  may  be  a  thousand  impostures,  yet  the  truth  is  distinguish- 
le  from  them,  for  it  is  like  gold  which  shines  among  impure 
nerals.  To  say,  then,  that  the  former  has  once  deceived  us, 
i  therefore  we  would  not  receive  the  latter,  is  to  say  that  the 
iatotelian  system  deceived  us,  and  therefore  the  Newtonian 
tcm  is  wrong. 

Ikstonishing  it  is,  that  Mr.  Ilumc  accuses  the  world  of  prejudice, 
ile  he  himself  is  not  exempt  from  it,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
owing  argument.  Should  miracles,  snys  he,  be  ascribed  to  any 
r  Bvstem  of  religion,  men  in  all  ages  have  been  so  imposed  upon 
lioicnlous  stories  of  that  kind,  that  this  very  circumstance 
aid  be  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and  sufficient,  with  all  men  of  sense, 
.  only  to  reject  them,  but  reject  them  without  any  further 
xnination.  This  argument  of  Mr.  Iluuie  is  so  unreasonable, 
inpported,  and  marked  with  prejudice,  that  a  man  little 
astomed  to  reason  would  utterly  reject  it  with  disdain,  as  an 
ument  proceeding  from  an  insane  person,  and  not  from  a 
losopber.  The  reason  he  assigns  for  our  not  believing  miradea 
lot  whether  they  arc  true  or  false,  but  because  they  are  ascribed 
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section.      ]\n{  one  remark   on   tl 
\\!niiL:l»t  in  support  ot'  luiy  new  i 
thai  iliere  were  ne\er  true  niirai 
the  contrary,  tor  whenever  we  s 
evident  that  the  latter  did  exist  be 
to  make  liimt«elf  a  Reeminp;  proph 
some  true  prophet,  who  lived  bef< 
himself  bo,  for  that  which  has  nc 
by  any  person.     In  the  same  ma 
allows,  that  there  is  or  was  such  i 
In  like  manner  it  is  obvious,  fr 
true  miracles,  which  gave  rise  to 
many  deceivinj;  miracles,  yet  the; 
•  the  true  miraclen,  whatever  thick 

the  subject. 
\  The  last  argument  of  Mr.  Hum 

j  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  it  be 

I  would  be  more  miraculous  than 

f  bold  adversary  on  his  own  ground 

4  testimony  of  the  apostles  and   ; 

related  by  them  is  noi;  true,  is  a 
have  been  recorded.     Is  it  not 
I  without  having  any  object  in  fare 

sent  to  deceive  the  world  ?  Is  it : 
would  take  the  trouble  of  propagai 
them  no  pleasure,  profit,  or  satisfa 
and  death  ?  Is  it  not  a  miracle 
some  poor,  despised,  and  unlett< 
overturn  the  established  religions  < 
and  build  their  own  upon  their 

i  these  bold  iirnnnfrntm^  ^«,« 0:^-1  " 
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experience,  and  to  the  natural  dictates  of  our  hearts,  especially  to 

die  for  what  a  man  knows  to  be  a  falsehood.     A  glance  at  the 

Ustory  of  the  apostolic  ages  would  clearly  show  that  the  lamentable 

eondition  of  the  primitive  Christians  is  far  from  proving,  that  they 

laboured  under  cruel  persecution  and  agonising  torments  for  the 

take  of  propagating  a  falsehood.     When  persecution  with  all  its 

tonnents  came,  they  submitted  to  it  with  joy ;  when  the  stake  with 

aD  its  horrors  stood  before  them,  they  embraced  it  with  heroic 

fbttitnde ;  when  roaring  and  greedy  beasts  were  let  loose  to  devour 

them,  they  uttered  no  word  of  pain  while  their  bodies  were  torn  to 

puces;  when  the  fiimace  was  kindled  into  burning  and  terrific 

tunn,  they  leaped  into  it  with  unusual  gladness,  though  one  word 

voold  have  saved  their  lives.     Now  what  would  account  for  all 

tU%  what  is  that  which  kept  their  spirits  so  firm  and  bold,  that 

^hey  never  renounced  their  faith,  being  despised  and  hated  by  all  7 

V(mld  it  be  at  all  reasonable  to  say,  that  their  attachment  to  false- 

'mkmI  fired  their  breast  with  fortitude,  zeal,  and  patience  ?     Was  it 

"^  propagating  falsehoods  that  Paul  said,  "  Who  shall  separate  ua 

^^  the  love  of  Christ  7  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecn- 

^»  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  7"     Was  it  for 

'^  that  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor 

^^  Dor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 

**w  things  to  come — nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 

J^  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 

^•t  Jesus  our  Lord  7"     No,  it  was  the  remembrance   of  the 

Orioles  which  they  saw  with  their  eyes,  heard  with  their  ears,  and 

^OQched  with  their  hands,  that  upheld  them,  and  filled  them  with 

^orances  and  joy.     It  was  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  which 

Ponred  into  their  hearts  peace  and  joy  so  complete,  that  they  were 

^rdlv  sensible  of  the  pain^  torments,  and  wounds  that  were  in- 

dieted  on  their  bodies. 

Now,  to  conclude  the  essay,  if  miracles  can  be  received  upon 
testimony,  though  they  are  contrary  to  our  personal  experience,  if 
Iniracles  are  not  contrary  to  universal  experience — if  they  are  not 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  the  exertion  of  the  same 
power  which  governs  the  universe — if  they  are  not  contrary  to  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  if  the  testimony  upon  which  we 
receive  them  is  given  by  honest  men — what  reason  then,  say,  ye 
infidels,  prevents  you  from  receiving  miracles  upon  testimony  7 
Why  do  you  doubt  the  truth  of  those  facts  which  were  sealed  with 
the  blood  of  thousands  7  Turn  from  the  wretched  path  of  infidelity 
and  follow  the  calm  way  of  truth  ;  leave  all  your  sophistical  disqui- 
aitions,  follow  the  dictates  of  your  conscience,  and  be  obedient  and 
faithful  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  is  always  kind,  though  we  are 
imwortfay  of  receiving  his  kindness. 

GoPALCHANnaA    BANUajTA. 
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other  pritiriple  than  our  cxpcriiMici 
TiiDiiv.      It'tht*  fact  attcsti'il  l>o  mir 

ft 

twi)  (i|)i)0>iti'  expcrionci's,  or  proof 
is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  natiin 
experience  has  established  these  Lr 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact, 
from  experience  can  possibly  be  im 
deniable  consequence,  that  it  canr 
M'hatever  derived  from  human  testi 

This  objection,  which  is  entire! 
false  premises,  and  the  use  of  ambi 
proved  a  great  hindrance  to  the  j. 
effectually  debarred  the  minds  of  tli 
sanctuary,  by  creating  in  them  that 
the  vhole  argument  is  shrouded.  > 
essay  endeavour  to  expose  this  sopi 
in  it  as  shall  appear  satisfactory  to  < 

Every  one  who  has  carefully  and 
argument,  is  not  at  a  loss  to  find, 
lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  e 
losopher  takes  in  two  senses,  but  m 
terity,  that  he  shifts  the  one,  and  i 
reader  is  apprised  of  it.     The  first  o 
call  personal  experience,  for  it  is  ei 
observation  of  every  individual,  that 
fifty  or  sixty  years  at  most,  and  to 
during  that  period,  at  the  spot  whc 
The  second,  we  may  call  derived  expi 
testimony,  and  consists  not  only  of  t 
communicated  to  us  through  that 
maxims  and  conclusions  we  Imvp  fn^ 


'.:'  ••■^ii;iaii  ci!'-  ;i:'::;ii:i:;  in  n  circle  .  i-i  r.:i!--   ti'  ■  ;i!..i')-  .\>\\(i'  \\'\\\i-^ 
lesiimoiiy  derive   its  light  from  experience,   aiid  makes  experience 
again  derive  its  light  from  testimony,  which  ia  the  second  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  and  would  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  attri- 
bute to  the  philosopher  the  fallacy  above  referred  to.   But  yet,  what 
caa  be  more  fallacions  than  to  make  the  personal  experience  of 
werr  man,  the  test  by  which  he  is  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  aU  testimony?     What  can,   I  say,  be  more  absurd  than 
tbiit    For  let  us  only  consider  how  small  would  be  the  circumfe- 
wnce  of  human  knowledge,  if  personal  experience  be  the  only  nile 
bywhich  we  are  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  testimony! 
Ko  man,  on  this  hypothesis,  would  believe  in  the  truth  of  a  fact 
^pon  testimony,  for  which  he  has  not  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  or 
▼bich  is  not  similar  to  the  things  for  which  he  has  the  evidence  of 
bis  Benses.     Thus,  for  instance,  if  one  should  say  to  another  who 
"  ?^^*^  ^^^^  ^  watch,  or  anything  like  it,  that  there  is  in  certain 
civilised  countries  a  thing  called  a  watch,  which  measures  time ; 
"  be  slioald  produce  the  most  unexceptionable  evidence  possible  in 
•ttestation  of  it,  he  could  not  render  the  thing  credible  to  him. 
"  again,  a  traveller  should  describe  to  one  who  had  never  seen  a 
▼olcano,  the  phenomena  of  its  devastations,  he  could  never  render 
the  thing  credible  to  him,  although  he  should  adduce  the  most 
unexceptionable  evidence  in  attestation  of  its  truth.     On  such  sup- 
P^ition,  it  is  true  that  no  testimony  can  accredit  the  truth  of 
""J^lcs,  because  they  are  contrary  to  experience,  that  is,  our  per- 
■onal  experience.     But,  alas!  how  much  is  such  supposition   at 
'•'^nee  with  the  daily  practice  of  every  man !     How  much  infor« 
Nation  are  we  in  the  constant  habit  of  receiving  upon  testimony, 
^Ji  regarding  things  which   are   at   variance   with  our  personal 
^"^•ervation  !     On  what  ground,  for  instance,  do  we  receive  as  true, 
?c  various  facts  which  ancient  and  modern  history  opens  to  our 
^^?    On  what  ground  do  we  believe  that  there  were  at  one  time 
^  people  called  the  Romans,  who  gave  laws  to  the  then  known 
^wJdi     On  what  ground  do  we  believe  that  there  was  a  person 
f^ed  Bonaparte,  who  shook  Europe  to  its  very  foundation?     Is 
't  not  simply  on  the  testimony  of  the  historian  ?     On  what  ground, 
^gain,  do  we  believe  the  various  wonders  which  astronomy  discloses? 
On  what  ground  do  we  believe  that   the  earth  which  appears  to 
^very  one's  observation  a  flat  extended  surface,  is  of  globular  form  ? 
Xb  it  not  on  the  testimony  of  the  astronomer  ?     On  what  ground, 
%gain,  do  we  believe  that  there  is  a  place  called  England?   Is  it  not 
simply  on  the  testimony  of  the  traveller?     What  then  is  the  natural 
inference  that  follows  from  this  ?     Can  we  not  receive  facts  which 
are  at  variance  with  our  personal  experience  on  the  testimony  of 
other*?     Assuredly  I  say  wc  can,  if  we  have  sufiicient  evidence. 

But  the  sophistical  philosopher  soon  shifts  this  sense,  and  takes 
tlie  word  in  its  second  acceptation,  in  a  stibsequent  part  of  his  ar- 
gament.     "  It  is  a  miracle,*'  says  he,    "  that  a  dead  man  should 
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apostles,    logettiiT   with 
ovpiits?   How,  tlion,  cnii 
of  the  gospels  ?     Is  not  t 
■ODB  say  that  they  did  e: 
Mr.  Hume  tells  us  that  it 
to  life,  because  uuiform  i 
reply  is,  that  it  ii  not  bo, 
Thii  is  one  fallacy  of  M 
from  the  ambiguous  uie  ■ 
we  shall  notice  in  this  ess 
Hr.  Hume,  "  is  a  violatioD 
contrary  to  our  uniform  ei 
that  the  testimony  of  a  m 
therefore  it  is  more  probal 
tatioD  of  the  mimcies  of  th. 
ment  concerning  them  is  tr 
he  speak?     Testimony,  it  i 
testimony  hare  not.     Ve  c 
species  of  testimony  which 
tion.     Nay,  we  can  allow  it 
without  having  any  marks 
of  truth.     But  we  cannot  a1 
testimony  has  been  given  to 
imprinted  upon  it,  and  in 
moral  impossibility  of  its 
Utmost  confiitence,  that  it  i 
regard  to  such  testimony  wi 
Here,  then,  lies  another  falla 
general  with  specific  testimo 
responsihlp  fnr  •"  •»•-  '-■• 
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jadgiDg  of  its  accuracy,  we  reject  it  altogether  as  a  piece  of  false- 
lod.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  man  vhose  probity  is  well  known, 
id  who,  in  other  respects,  shows  an  indication  of  an  honest  mind, 
lonld  relate  to  us  an  event  which  happened  under  his  personal  in- 
icction,  we  at  once  receive  his  testimony  with  such  unsuspecting 
mfidence  in  its  truth,  as  if  we  had  the  evidence  of  our  eyes.  It 
ikes  away  nothing  from  this  confidence  to  be  told  that  testimony 
u  deceived  us.  Vfe  ask,  has  this  kind  of  testimony  deceived  us  7 
f  not,  the  argument  is  finished.  It  would  be  a  most  strange  infe- 
ence  to  discredit  the  assertion  of  this  person  of  undeviating  honesty, 
ccaoM  the  other  deceived  us ;  nay,  it  would  be  an  irrational  one. 
Sreryone  knows,  that  when  we  strike  some  bodies,  they  emit  a 
onnd,  and  when  they  strike  others,  they  do  not ;  yet  if  any  one 
boald  infer  the  insonorousness  of  the  former,  because  of  the  inso- 
unouBQess  of  the  latter,  because  they  both  agree  in  the  property 
hit  they  are  bodies ;  what  would  we  think  of  such  a  person  ? 
inrely  a  most  strange  and  irrational  arguer.  Again,  it  is  a  fact 
aown  to  every  intelligent  person,  that  the  barometer  is  an  instru- 
KDt  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  air  incumbent  upon  a  given 
orfiue,  and  that  they  are  made  according  to  different  principles  and 
Mrmi,  and  that  according  to  their  structure,  they  indicate  right  or 
^ng.  But  what  would  we  think  of  a  man  who  should  accumu- 
*te  the  errors  of  the  barometer  which  went  wrong  once  in 
^  times,  of  the  one  which  went  wrong  once  in  twenty  times, 
^o(  that  which  went  wrong  once  in  a  hundred  times,  and  make 
^  go  in  deduction  of  the  barometer  which  never  went  wrong, 
'  wQch  always  went  right  ?  What  should  we  think  of  the  man 
■to  ihould  say  because  so  many  barometers  have  deceived  us, 
'^fore  I  will  not  believe  in  the  fact  of  any  barometer  going  right, 
iftly  a  most  strange  and  foolish,  nay,  an  irrational  arguer.  But 
^  not  Mr.  Hume  fallen  into  the  same  irrationality  ?  He  says, 
trase  testimony  (by  which  we  can  understand  Mly  some  species 
testimony)  has  deceived  us,  therefore,  no  testimony  can  accredit 
t  troth  of  a  miracle.  But  in  a  similar  manner  as  we  have  said, 
!  may  say  that  all  bodies  agree  in  that  they  are  bodies,  as  we  do 
t  find  some  to  be  sonorous,  no  bodies  are  so ;  or  we  might  say, 
atuse  one  or  more  barometers  have  deceived  us,  therefore,  we 
mot  believe  in  the  indications  of  any  barometer.  But,  alas !  how 
ch  is  such  reasoning  inconsistent  with  the  reason  of  every  man ! 
lo  can,  with  the  possession  of  his  reason,  allow  it  to  be  a  correct 
de  of  reasoning  ?  On  what  ground,  then,  can  we  conceive  Mr. 
me  to  be  a  good  reasoner  ?  They  are  both  the  same,  and  there 
lot  the  least  difference  in  them  as  arguments. 
Suppose  then  a  person  whose  probity  and  good  sense  are  well 
>WD,  and  who  in  other  respects  shows  an  indication  of  a  sound 
id,  should  seriously  and  circumstantially  relate  the  account  of  a 
rade,  wrought  before  his  eyes,  and  circumstances  in  which  he 
Qd  not  possibly  be  deceived  ;  suppose  that  the  statement  be  such 
to  contribute  in  no  way  to  his  credit  or  advantage,  but,  on  the 
itnry,  exposes  him  to  ridicule,  contempt,  and  danger.     Suppose 
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1  [I other  great  fallat 
fallacy  of  compoBitioD,  the 
lectively  in  one  of  the  pren 
timony,  it  is  tnie,  has  de 
all  teatimony,  as  I  have  sho 

The  cODsidemtions  befoi 
can  rely  on  the  evidence  ot 
on  the  uaiformity  of  nature. 
mirsdes  are  worthy  of  out 
of  probabilities,  one  of  wbic: 
produces  an  equipoise,  but  L 
a  decisive  prepoudeiance  ha 
suppose  the  improbability  of 
pose,  again,  the  improbability 
as  one  to  a  million,  then  wh 
duces  an  equipoise,  or  they 
have  twelve  such  testimoniec, 
carry  I  we  have-deTen  millioi 
mind. 

This  force,  great  as  it  it,  : 
the  moral  prohahility  of  a  mi 
sity  of  dinne  ioterposition  i 
laws  of  natnre,  are  nothing  1 
his  will,  and  if  there  is  any 
these  laws,  it  is  not  improhi 
not  my  intention  to  enter  in 
of  a  revelation.  Let  us,  ti 
honest  tcstiniouy  can  esUdtliB 
cnrreDM>  nf  •'- — ' 
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ONE,    MANIFOLD; 


OR, 


SYSTEM. 


lY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  TRUST  that  you  will  excuse  me  for  thus  pub- 
uly  connecting  your  name  with  the  following  observations. 
Would  even  hope,  that  you  will  not  regard  as  a  trespass 
'  intrusion  upon  you,  that  which  I  feel  to  be  a  privilege 
i  advantage  to  myself.  While  disclaiming,  as  I  am 
Qnd  to  disclaim,  any  right,  or  indeed  any  intention,  to 
ctunit  you  to  the  sentiments  which  this  Letter  contains ; 
4  knowing,  as  I  must  know,  how  improbable  it  is,  that 

the  opinions  expressed  in  it  should  be  in  perfect  con- 
tnity  with  your  own ;  I  have  yet  the  satisfaction  of  believ- 
^,  that  the  subject  is  one,  which,  from  its  intrinsic  import- 
Be,  will  excite  some  interest  in  your  mind ;  and  I  am  sure, 
it  you  will  receive  with  a  favourable  indulgence  any  sug- 
•tions,  which  have  their  origin  in  a  love  of  truth,  and  a 
cere  desire  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  humanity. 

The  sequel  will  shew,  why  it  is  that  I  consider  a  plain 
I  brief  announcement  of  the  views  which  I  entertain,  to  be 
latter  quite  as  much  of  duty,  as  of  choice.  It  will  like- 
e  shew,  why  I  am  anxious  to  throw  my  remarks  into  an 
stolary  form  ;  a  form  which  allows,  perhaps,  more  freedom 
lisctUBion  than  any  other. 

0*  M«  8»  -L 
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The  reasons,  why  I  should  address  them  to  yourself, 
are  very  easily  stated.  I  venture  to  address  this  Letter  to 
you,  because,  from  the  erection  of  that  Church,  of  which  I 
have  now  been  minister  for  many  years,  you  have  uniformly 
taken  an  active  and  charitable  part  in  its  concerns  ;  and  may, 
therefore,  stand  as  the  representative  of  a  congregation  to 
which  I  am  deeply  indebted  :  I  moreover  address  it  to  you, 
as  one  by  whose  friendly  advice  I  have  on  several  occasions 
been  benefitted ;  and  to  whom  I  must  always  be  grateful  for 
other  acts  of  kindness,  which  no  words,  however,  can  repay  : 
as  one,  also,  whose  name  and  position  in  the  world  may  help 
to  secure  for  the  substance  of  this  publication  an  attention 
which  it  might  not  otherwise  command. 

Yet  another  reason  is  the  following.  My  present  object 
is  to  enunciate  broadly  and  in  distinct  terms  a  proposition  in 
respect  to  which  I  had  some  conversation  with  yourself,  about 
six  years  ago,  at  your  residence  in  the  country. — Little  of 
formal  method  is  needed,  or  expected,  in  an  address  of  this 
kind.  But,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  would  distribute 
what  I  have  to  say  under  three  heads ;  my  intention  being,  in 
the  first  place,  to  state,  by  way  of  preamble  or  introduction, 
the  immediate  inducements  which  now  lead  me  to  come 
forward  with  the  proposition  in  question ;  then,  to  submit 
the  proposition  itself,  with  such  definitions  and  comments  as 
may  obviate  misapprehension ;  and,  at  the  close,  to  offer  some 
explanatory  observations,  which  could  not  conveniently  be 
placed  under  either  of  the  foregoing  divisions. 

L  I  would  begin,  then,  by  prefacing  the  propoeition 
which  is  to  form  the  main  purport  of  this  letter,  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  special  considerations  which  urge  me  to  put  it 
forth,  without  more  delay,  at  the  existing  conjuncture ;  and 
which  render  me,  I  confess,  earnestly  solicitous  to  gain  a  hear- 
ing for  it. 
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The  ohief  of  these  conBiderationSv  or,  I  might  even  say 
^6  Bam  of  them,  is  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  we 
ve— the  new  page  which  has  just  been  opened  in  the  history 
rUie  civilized  world.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  for  the  men  of 
f^Tj  generation,  seeing  and  feeling  the  immediate  pressure 
eircomstances,  to  look  upon  their  own  age  as  a  crisis  in  the 
etime  of  nations,  and  to  attach  a  prodigious  importance  to 
6  operations  and  affairs,  in  which  they  are  themselves 
tors,  or  at  least  spectators.  Fear,  fancy,  the  mere  love 
excitement,  can  always  conjure  up  critical  and  terrible 
igencies :  and  all  of  us  whose  hair  is  becoming  grey  have 
n  and  survived  more  than  one  of  these,  at  which  it  may  be 
Scult  to  look  back  without  a  smile.  But  the  present  period, 
QQceive,  really  is,  what  so  many  other  periods  have  been 
bed,  or  supposed  to  be.  Upon  the  calmest  and  most  impar- 
1  estimate  which  can  be  formed,  we  must  arrive  at  the  con- 
non,  that  the  occurrences  of  the  year  1848  are  almost 
»reoedented  in  seriousness  and  magnitude :  that  they  are 
gnant  with  immense  consequences,  whether  for  good  or  for 
:  and  that  they  may  be  declared,  without  exaggeration,  to 
stitute  an  era,  or  turning-point,  in  the  destinies  of  the 
um  race.  For  these  transactions  are  not  only  wide,  multi- 
inous,  startling  in  their  aspect,  but  they  involve  the  largest 

most  fundamental  principles  :  they  have  not  merely 
fad  over  the  surface  of  society,  but  they  penetrate  its  entire 
icture,  and  strike  down  into  its  roots. 
We  stand,  in  fact,  in  the  presence  of  amazing  events. 
■ope  is  just  recovering — perhaps  scarcely  recovering  even 
— rfrom  one  of  the  mightiest  explosions,  by  which  its  thrones, 
Dstitutions,  and  its  usages,  have  ever  been  shaken.  Parts  of 
re  still  reeling  with  the  shock.  The  forces  of  disturbance 
)  all  been  let  loose  ;  the  elements  of  political  and  social 
jition  have  been  upheaved  from  their  inmost  depths. 
jiAve  beheld  revolution  itself  hurry  forward  from  capital 

1—2 
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to  capital  almost  as  swiftly  as  the  news  of  it  could  travel. 
We  have  heard  the  North  calling  to  the  South,  and  the  South 
calling  to  the  North,  with  a  voice  which  cried  out  for  change. 
Wo  have  seen  insurrection  bursting  out  almost  simultaneously 
in  many  quarters,  like  a  fire,  till  a  whole  continent  was  en- 
wrapped in  one  general  conflagration.  We  have  seen  nations, 
like  individuals,  passing  on  the  torch  of  innovation  from  city 
to  city,  from  province  to  province ;  from  Paris,  the  focus 
of  disorder,  to  Milan,  to  Rome,  to  Naples,  to  Berlin,  to 
Munich,  to  Vienna. 

Still,  after  these  astonishing  occurrences,  the  world 
seems  once  more  to  enjoy  an  interval,  in  which  it  may  pause 
for  a  moment,  and  collect  its  thoughts.  Let  us  make  use  of 
this  breathing  time,  while  we  may ;  for  we  know  not  how  long 
it  will  last.  Even  as  I  write,  even  before  these  few  obser- 
vations can  be  printed,  it  may  have  passed  again  into  agitation 

and  storm ;  and  Europe  may  be  plunged  into  the  agonies  and 
paroxysms  of  another  convulsion.  Nevertheless,  the  lull  which 
has  actually  been  diffused  aflbrds  some  oppoilunity  for  serious 
and  deliberate  reflection,  so  that  we  may  gather,  with  less  of 
distraction,  one  or  two  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  day. 

One  at  least  of  these  lessons  is,  that  we  should  cease  to 
look  upon  any  event  as  chimerical  or  visionary,  merely 
because  it  is  of  vast  extent ;  or  because  it  does  not  correspond 
with  ordinary  anticipation,  nor  has  been  dreamt  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  past.  The  last  six  months  must  have 
taught  us  how  communities,  fond  of  pleasure,  or  tranquil  in 
apparent  repose,  may  be  as  the  crater  of  a  volcano :  how 
the  most  prudent  and  experienced  statesmen  may  be  taken 
by  surprise :  how  the  most  sagacious  monarch  may  wake,  as 
from  a  trance,  to  find  himself  an  exile :  how  the  workmen  of 
a  land  may,  on  the  instant,  become  its  sovereigns,  and  me- 
chanics, as  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  be  exalted  above  kings ; 
how  dynasties,  deemed  secure  at  least  against  all    prannt 
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ttsault,  absolutely  require  the  most  trivial  and  familiar  images 
to  express  their  insecurity,  their  fragility,  their  nothingness  ; 
for  that  they  are  shivered  like  glass,  and  thrown  down  like 
•  house  of  cards: — nay,  how  the  chief  performers  in  the 
vtounding  drama  may  be  themselves  astounded  at  the  parts 
•nd  scenes  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  last  six  months 
h*ve  shewn  us  the  boldest,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  not 
fte  least  ingenious  schemes  of  universal  polity  placarded  upon 
the  walls  from  hour  to  hour ;  and  the  actions  of  the  people  in 
the  streets  outstripping  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher  in 
the  closet.  The  incredible  has,  in  short,  become  the  actual. 
Imagination  herself  has  panted  after  the  realities,  aghast  and 
<>0t  of  breath.  **The  impossibilities  of  yesterday  are  the 
Necessities  of  to-day.'*'' 

Without  question,  much  of  all  this  has  been  too  violent 
to  last.     It  is  altogether 

"...  too  rasb,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  dolh  cease  to  bo. 
Ere  one  can  say,  It  lightens." 

Neither  is  it  possible  to  conjecture  what  will  be  the  next 
>Iiafie  of  a  revolution,  which  has  already  been  more  variable 
Jian  the  changes  of  the  moon  ;  and  to  which  no  parallel  can 
»e  found,  if  we  take  into  account  together  the  compass,  the 
lepth,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  alterations.  Who  indeed  can 
vrognofiticate  what  strange  and  portentous  appearances,  what 
^  Ysrieties  of  untried  being  ^^  shall  arise  out  of  the  throes  of  a 
\etmng  and  fermenting  mass,  where  ^*  all  things  totter,  and 
he  shaken  world  vacillates  upon  its  base  I '" 

On  the  one  hand,  we  know  that  the  miseries  of  anarchy 
jid  civil  strife  are  soon  felt  to  be  intolerable  ;  and  that  few, 
rho  have  the  means  of  escape,  will  remain  in  a  metropolis  of 
rhich  the  normal  state  is  commotion.  True,  therefore,  it  is, 
hat  the  extreme  democrats  of  France  have  already  by  their 
rimeB  and  frenzies  caused  a  re-action  against  themselves,  and 
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brought  down  upon  their  own  heads  a  terrifio  and  bloodj 
chastisement.  We  know,  too,  that  if  men  pretend  to  live  cen- 
turies in  a  day,  and  to  crowd  the  work  of  years  into  tbe 
convulsive  efforts  of  an  hour,  they  will,  sooner  or  later,  bave 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  precipitation.  Tt  can  hardly, 
therefore,  be  expected  that  institutions  will  be  permaneni, 
which  have  so  far  outrun  habits ;  that  they  can  start  at  onoe 
into  a  full  and  robust  maturity,  having  had  no  time  for  im- 
plantation and  growth,  or  for  becoming  interwoven  with  the 
customs  and  associations  of  a  long-established  community. 

But  then  it  is  scarcely  probable,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  social  machine  of  Europe,  after  so  unexampled 
and  rending  a  concussion,  can  spring  back,  whatever  iti 
elasticity,  into  its  former  shape ;  or  perform  its  ancient  move- 
ments equably  and  without  interruption.  The  scattered  fng- 
ments  can  hardly  come  together,  so  as  to  be  compacted  and 
cemented  anew.  No  such  restoration  can  be  complete. 
Some  may,  perhaps,  think  that  a  flood  of  change  is  now  indeed 
poured  over  many  countries ;  but  that  the  old  things  vrill 
re-appear  in  their  old  places,  as  soon  as  the  inundation  has 
subsided.  I  must  rather  believe,  that  some  at  least  of  the 
almost  immemorial  landmarks,  to  which  the  eyes  and  minds 
of  men  had  been  so  accustomed,  as  to  consider  them  destined 
for  perpetual  duration,  will  have  irrecoverably  vanished ;  and 
that  the  stream  of  political  and  social  existence  can  never  again 
flow  quite  in  its  former  bed.  That  which  we  have  witnessed, 
let  us  remember,  is  not  a  mere  outbreak — Oerman,  or  Italian, 
or  even  French  :  it  is  an  European  revolution  :  it  ia  a  revo- 
lution more  than  European  :  it  is  in  some  sense  oecmmenical  • 
and  must  be  felt,  in  its  results,  if  not  in  its  immediate  m^taaOf 
over  the  entire  globe.  They,  who  reasonably  doabt»  whetfar 
ancient  monarchies  can  be  transmuted  at  a  blow  into 
vigorous  and  healthy  republics,  may  be,  nmmrthnlm, 
vinced  that  the  stupendous  events,  which  have  oocvmed 
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February  last,  must  exert  upon  after  times  an  influence  com- 
mensurate with  their  own  greatness.  Such  things  as  these 
cannot  come  and  go,  and  leave  no  trace.  Where  so  much 
has  been  dislocated,  and  unhinged ;  where  so  many  pillars  of 
stateliness  and  strength  have  been  shattered,  as  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  where  determinations  so  stem,  energies  so  wild  and 
daring,  have  been  flung  up  from  the  central  abysses  of  a  popu- 
lation,— it  were  idle  to  suppose  that  government  and  order, 
even  when  they  resume  their  march,  will  fall  precisely  into 
the  previous  routine,  or  that  European  civilization  will  settle 
back  into  the  state,  which  has  been  so  widely  and  rudely 
broken  up. 

For  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  fiery  out- 
burst of  revolution,  sudden  as  it  has  been,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  accidental,  is  yet  connected  with  causes,  which  long 
have  been,  and  still  are,  in  constant  operation.  And  these 
causes  must,  of  course,  be  adequate  to  the  eflects.  The 
common  remark,  how  slight  causes  give  rise  to  vast  efiects, 
is,  after  all,  a  mere  fashion  of  speaking :  and  either  it  cannot 
in  reality  be  true,  or  it  can  refer  only  to  the  proximate 
cause,  and  not  to  those  deeper  and  more  efficient  causes, 
which  are  somewhat  remote  from  observation.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  what  we  call  the  proximate  cause  is  not  so  much 
the  cause,  as  the  occasion.  Beautifully,  indeed,  has  it  been 
said,  ^^  Behold,  how  great  a  flame  a  little  fire  kindleth  !^ 
Yet,  when  a  single  spark  produces  the  tremendous  igni- 
tion, the  train  must  have  been  laid ;  or,  at  least,  combus- 
tible materials  in  a  sufficient  quantity  must  have  been  ready 
for  the  blaze. 

The  causes  too — continuous  and  growing  causes — ^which 
are  now  operating  towards  momentous  changes,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  either  actually  patent;  or,  if  not 
always  lying  upon  the  surface,  are  discoverable  without  much 
difficulty,  by  candid  and  patient  investigation. 
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I  say,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  because  some  at  least  of 
these  causes  are  at  work  among  ourselves ;  ajid  the  very  dif- 
ference, which  has  been  recently  so  conspicuous  between 
England  and  the  Continent,  may  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject. 

England,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  has  been  enabled  to  ride 
out  the  tempest ;  while  other  vessels,  many  and  majestic,  have 
foundered ;  and,  while  sea  and  shore  are  strewn  with  their 
wrecks.  In  our  own  good  ship — to  pursue  the  metaphor  a  little 
further — not  a  plank  has  given  way,  and  scarcely  a  timber  has 
been  strained.  With  us  the  advice  of  an  illustrious,  though 
expatriated,  man,  M.  Guizot,  has  been  hardly  needed,  that  we 
should  hold  fast  to  our  constitution  and  to  our  faith,  and 
reverence  our  traditions.  The  attempt  to  revolutionize  Great 
Britain,  after  the  model  of  Paris,  has  been  signally  and  totallj 
put  down :  crushed,  in  fact,  and  overwhelmed,  rather  than 
defeated.  The  cause  of  law  and  order  has  asserted  ita 
supremacy  among  us,  with  a  triumph  the  more  glorious,  that 
it  has  been  achieved  without  blood.  The  citizens  in  our 
towns  at  once  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  :  so  that 
no  necessity  arose  for  hanng  recourse  to  that  humane  and 
disciplined  firmness,  that  admirable  union  of  courage  and 
temper,  which  our  soldiers  have  almost  invariably  exhibited 
in  our  civil  disturbances.  Even  in  Ireland,  rebellion  has  been 
paralysed,  so  soon  as  it  would  pass  from  words  into  deeds, 
and  would  lift  up  its  arm  to  strike. 

Now,  what  is  the  inference  to  be  deduced  from  these 
notorious  facts  i  In  what,  humanly  speaking,  consists  the 
secret  of  our  security  ?  It  consists  partly,  of  course,  in  tlie 
circumstance,  that  our  civil,  religious,  and  domestic  scheme  of 
life  IB  time-honoured  and  time-hallowed ;  more  in  the  ciraun- 
stance,  that  the  various  parts  of  it  have  a  firm  coherence  and 
agreement  among  themselves ;  and  more,  again,  in  the  dr- 
comstance,  that  England  already  possesses  a  degree  of  pn** 
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sal  Kberty— of  liberty  social  as  well  as  political, — and  the 
oal  is  even  the  more  valuable  of  the  two, — larger  and  more 
il  than  is  enjoyed,  perhaps,  in  any  other  region  under  the 
tt.  In  other  words,  our  institutions  are  broad,  and  there- 
"e  strong:  they  are  not  as  an  enormous  edifice  with  a 
ROW  basis,  which  the  first  hurricane  is  sure  to  overthrow. 
6  may  have  no  sympathy  with  the  turbulence  of  mobs,  and 
d  noisy  selfishness  of  demagogues ;  we  may  repudiate  that 
Qsive  vituperation  which  is  for  ever  insisting  upon  '^  the  con- 
vaoy  of  crowned  heads  against  human  rights  ;*"  from  habit, 
taste,  or  temperament,  we  may  turn  with  an  intuitive  dislike 
ttn  sophists,  declaimers,  rhetoricians,  the  framers  of  ab- 
aot  constitutions,  which  are  utterly  inapplicable  where  they 
s  meant  to  be  applied ;  we  may  be  thoroughly  persuaded, 
It  the  principle  of  stability  must  be  joined  with  the  prin- 
Je  of  movement,  and  the  principle  of  adaptation  with  the 
ndple  of  progression :  but,  nevertheless,  the  indications  of 
)  age  cannot  be  mistaken  without  wilful  self-delusion ;  and 
ther  can  they  be  safely  neglected.  They  convey  to  us 
\  admonition,  that,  if  we  wish  institutions  to  endure  and 
Irish,  we  must  widen  the  foundations  on  which  thev  rest. 

it 

ej  teach  us  the  two-fold  tendency  of  all  things,  at  once  to 
isolidation  and  to  expansion. 
For  the  main  cause,  after  all,  of  political  and  social 
inges  is  the  law  of  progress  itself,  the  great  inevitable  truth 
human  development.  Never,  at  any  former  period,  was 
»  fact  of  this  development  so  visible.  How  many  and  how 
ieniable  are  the  signs !  We  trace  them  in  the  greater 
mdtii  of  the  problems  discussed,  and  the  greater  number  of 
"Bons  who  discuss  them ;  in  the  scope,  the  boldness,  and 
I  keenness  of  research ;  in  the  extended  sphere  of  mental 
tore  and  mental  activity ;  in  the  increase  of  educational 
1  inrtraciional  provisions ;  in  the  grasp  and  largeness  of 
rpo0e  gradually  becoming  visible  in  the  undertakings  of 
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the  day ;  and  in  the  dispoBition  which  provaila  toward«  muuul 
aid  and  associated  action.  We  trace  them  in  the  new  run 
which  are  entertained  of  eocial  economy,  and  the  iiugiiicnirf 
degree  of  importance  which  is  annexed  lo  social  qutMlioiu,  it 
contradistinction  to  those  which  are  merely  political;  wetnw 
them  in  the  growing  di^tasto  for  war,  as  belonging  eul«  (o  t 
sftvage  Btato  of  society ;  in  the  practice,  now  bo  freqiwntlj 
adopted,  of  submitting  national  dispute§  to  the  arbilratiM 
of  friendly  or  neutral  powers ;  and  in  the  decay,  if  not  tin 
extinction,  of  that  barbarous  principle,  which  made  iut^^ 
national  enmities  a  part  of  national  virtue  :  wg  trace 
in  a  velocity  of  locomotion,  which  our  anneetom,  in  their 
soaring  vieioits,  never  conceived,  from  place  to  plaue.  froa 
country  to  country,  by  means  of  Btoam-veeeeb  and  rail-nwlt' 
in  the  greater  freedom  of  commerce  ;  in  the  increaeed  fncilillM 
of  intercourse,  and  in  the  infinitely  multiplied  commuiiicatid 
between  nation  and  nation,  man  and  man ;  in  the  iJnioit 
instantaneous  diffusion  of  intelligence  through  the  irlMtM 
telegraph,  as  "  by  the  agency  of  lightning,  and  with  ^ 
speed;"  we  trace  them  in  the  more  general  aequaintsncA of 
men  with  the  thoughts  and  languages  of  each  otbnr,  inl 
in  that  kindly  wisdom  which  is  gradually  gathering  the 
informed  persons  of  the  age  into  a  republic  of  caeocu  ni- 
letters ;  we  trace  them  in  the  amount  of  charity,  in  tiift  iatpM 
given  to  the  prosecution  of  usefuJ  and  beneficial  designs;  !■ 
the  spread  of  colonization ;  and,  still  more,  in  tho 
nation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  missionary  spirit  of  Christiuiiqk 
We  trace  them  in  the  sounder  and  more  righteous  suntii 
which  are  cherixlicd  as  to  the  oonncxion  between  all  ol 
and  all  interests  ;  in  the  dieeolution  of  old  ])arti)«,  ths  i 
of  old  party  watchwords,  and  the  formation  of  new  tmA 
generous  combinations;  in  the  recognition  of  tha  "  rai 
which  must  exist  between  all  the  members  of  the  bodr 
as  of  the  human  ti-ame;.their 
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wrpetuAl  reciprocity  of  influence ;  in  the  fact,  tm  Louis  Blanc 
xpresses  it,  that  the  whole  of  a  Booiety  must  fall  together,  or 
«  deyated  together ;  or,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Mr.  J,  S. 
^iU,  "  that  we  can  never  either  understand  in  theory,  or 
lommaDd  in  practice,  the  condition  of  a  society  in  any  one 
<eipect,  without  taking  into  consideration  its  condition  in 
fl  other  respects.^^ 

In  short,  mechanical,  economical,  intellectual,  moral, 
od  religious  causes  are  now  all  concurring  to  one  end ;  they 
^  bringing  men  into  union,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
■^  force  to  their  individual  wills  and  capacities. 

The  strength  and  the  operation  of  these  causes  have  an 
Wous  tendency  to  increase,  henceforward,  in  a  geometrical 
itio. 

At  any  rate,  the  pulses  of  human  life  beat,  at  this 
poeh  of  our  race,  with  a  quicker  and  stronger  vibration  than 
etetofore.  The  movements  of  society  are  broader,  more 
Ktrfiound,  more  powerful,  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 
Mankind  are  forming  themselves  into  larger  and  larger 
isolations,  coalescing  with  a  wider  and  wider  federalism, 
id  familiarizing  themselves  more  and  more  with  conven- 
ons  and  congresses,  called  together  for  a  variety  of  objects, 
id    composed    oftentimes    of    deputies    from   both    hemi- 

AenBs. 

We  must  adapt  our  measures  to  our  circumstances.  No 
mbt,  as  more  activities  are  developed,  more  interests  involved, 
ore  minds  engaged,  more  volitions  exercised,  the  regulation 
'  the  world  becomes  a  graver,  a  more  complicated,  a  more 
ffieult  task  ;  but  the  progression  of  humanity  is  still  certain. 
fe  must  accept  this  great  fact  with  all  its  conditions 
ilMhed  to  it. 

Bciides,  without  indulging  in  dreams  of  human  perfeo- 
bflitj  on  earth,  and  without  denying  that  the  forces  of 
Mifiiaoii  and  mischief  are  abroad,  the  symptoms  of  advanoe- 
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ment  and  improvement  are,   on  the  whole,  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  and  animate  us. 

On  the  other  side,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  remain 
serious  chasms  and  deficiencies  even  in  those  respects  where 
the  present  generation  has  done  more  than  the  preceding. 
It  is  also  true  that  another  picture  might  be  drawn — yet  this 
too  should  animate  us — the  picture  of  the  evils  and  disorders 
which  still  afflict  human  communities,  with  our  own  among 
the  rest,  and  the  need  of  providing  some  large  scheme  of 
speedy  and  effective  remedies.  But  I  refrain  from  attempting 
the  delineation  in  these  few  preliminary  remarks ;  lest  I  should 
either  seem  to  exaggerate  it  by  statements  made  without 
the  requisite  qualifications,  or  should  utterly  fail  to  do  justice 
to  the  affecting  and  solemn  warning  which  it  ought  to 
present. 

Enough  must  have  been  said  to  demonstrate,  :that,  in  addition 
to  those  ominous  phenomena  which  have  shot  up  like  meteors  in 
the  sky  of  France,  there  must  throng  and  press  around  us  a 
multitude  of  other  circumstances,  which  may  now  make  every 
thinking  man  look  with  a  peculiar  solicitude  to  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  species.  Before,  indeed,  those  events  occurred, 
which  have  convulsed  Europe  from  end  to  end,  a  vague  and 
general  feeling  had  displayed  itself  in  the  common  discourse, 
the  journals,  and  the  literature  of  the  day,  to  the  effect  that 
a  new  aera  was  commencing,  and  that  the  world,  in  some  re- 
spects, was  about  to  start  upon  a  fresh  career.  To  this  effect, 
there  has  been  long  a  dull  and  muttered  sound,  week  after 
week  waxing  louder  and  more  distinct.  The  essential  proper- 
ties of  human  nature,  it  was  said  in  more  quarters  than  one, 
are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  all  climes.  But  many  of  the  forms 
of  social  existence  are  antiquated,  effete,  and  must  pass  away. 
The  mould  itself  is  broken,  and  society  cannot  be  recast  in  it. 

In  these  sentiments,  thus  expressed,  I  cannot  altogether 
participate.     God  forbid,  for  instance,  that  the  red  flag   of 
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ommonism  should  be  hoisted  on  our  shores,  or  be  seen  floating 
nom  our  steeples  !  Generally,  too,  that  which  is  beneficial  to 
alioDs  is  gradual  transition,  careful  expansion  and  amend- 
lent,  rather  than  abrupt  and  violent  change.  Still  the  horizon 
§  thought  and  action  is  extending  itself,  and  will  extend  it- 
elf,  with  an  indefinite,  and  as  yet  incalculable,  enlargement, 
nioosands  and  thousands  of  lines  are  stretching  themselves 
i«t  in  all  directions,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  converging  to 
k  oommon  centre.  The  current  of  human  life  rolls  on  with 
tfi  ampler  volume  ;  for  the  tributary  waters  are  more  in  num- 
Mr,  and  there  is  a  confluence  of  all  their  streams.  This  or 
liat  wave  may  apparently  recede ;  but,  if  we  only  watch,  we 
tttinot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  tide  is  flowing,  and  with  an 
^cumulated  force.  I  use  by  design  the  ordinary,  and  even 
rite  figures  and  analogies,  as  best  conveying  the  prevalent 
Qpression ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  add  this  other  of  a 
>iiiewhat  diflerent  kind,  namely,  that  we  might  as  well 
dnk  of  resting  a  pyramid  upon  its  apex,  as  of  now  resting 
le  whole  of  human  aflairs  upon  a  few  persons,  or  a  few 
^torests. 

But  there  is  on  this  account,  I  would  reiterate,  no  room 
^  despondency.  However  men  may  have  trembled,  and 
ith  reason,  at  some  of  those  awful  shapes  which  have 
Derged  out  of  the  late  chaos  on  the  Continent,  we  are  now 
Ae  in  some  measure  to  discriminate  the  general  and  abiding 
fttures  of  the  time,  from  such  as  are  only  variable  and 
ansient :  and  perhaps  even  those  things  which  have  shocked 
id  terrified  us,  may  be  turned  to  advantage,  and  made  to 
.ye  a  better  and  brighter  aspect.  It  is  no  real  matter  of 
nentation,  that,  in  countries  which  have  been  kept  down  by 
spotism  or  oligarchy,  many  portions  of  the  ancient  regime 
,ve  gone,  or  must  go.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  might, 
lymcal  and  material  might,  must  be  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
^tes,   and  that   it  is  a  weapon  of  which  rulers   must 
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make  use  in  extremities ;  but  it  has  become  an  instrument, 
on  which  they  cannot  presume  or  place  reliance,  or  which 
may  even  prove  as  a  reed,  weak  to  restrain  others,  yet  sharp 
to  pierce  themselves,  when  the  population, — I  do  not  say 
the  rabble, — is  arrayed  against  them.    Not  the  right  employ- 
ment of  police  and  armies,  but  the  reign  of  military  domi- 
nation, must  go.    With  all  that  has  just  happened  in  France 
before  our  eyes,  I  repeat  it,  the  reign  of  military  domination 
must  go:  because  despotic  states  must  discover  the  possi- 
bility, that  troops,  however  brave  and  stanch  in  the  case  of 
unjustifiable  and  wanton  sedition,  will  be  reluctant  to  act 
against  their  fellow-citizens  if  insulted  and  oppressed.     The 
reign  of  mere  coercion  must  go :  for  a  whole  people  cannot 
be  coerced.     The  reign  of  mere  dictation  must  go :    for, 
although  knowledge  will  be  power,  and  although  the  stronger 
minds  will  lead  the  weaker,  still  public  opinion  will  prevail 
over  individual  dogmatism ;  and  authority,  though  in  civil 
matters  supreme,  must,  even  there,  rest  upon  tliis  public 
opinion ;  while,  in  other  matters,  the  prestige  of  mere  autho- 
rity has  departed,  and  men  will  think  for  themselves,  rather 
tlian  take  things  upon  trust.     But,  if  these  premises  are  cor- 
rect, what  follows !    It  simply  follows,  that  resort  must  really 
and  fully  be  had  to  intellectual  and  moral  influences ;  that, 
as  some  forces  which  have  mainly  governed  the  world,  now, 
without  being  extinguished,  or  being  stripped  of  their  law- 
ful province,  yet  sink,  or  wane,  in  comparison  with  their 
previous  dominion,  other  forces  must  mount  into  the  ascend- 
ant, and  take  the  lead  in  the  world^s  government :  that  the 
business  must  be  to  enlighten,  train,  and  Christianize  oom- 
munities ;  and  then  to  lay  before  them  those  wide  and  diver- 
sified, yet  harmonious,   arrangements,    which    enlightened, 
moral,  and  Christian  communities  may  approve. 

Under  such  ciroumstances,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
more  of  genuine  deference,  more  of  true  obedience,  will  be 
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piid  to  legitimate  and  constituted  rule,  as  leas  of  abject 
nbmisBion  is  exacted  by  penal  enactments,  or  by  the  sword. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  country,  at  least,  like  England, 
will  continue  to  be  the  home  and  sanctuary  of  unviolated 
Older,  and  of  a  religious  respect  for  the  laws,  and  their  ad- 
nuoistrators.  Personal  judgment,  the  sense  of  freedom,  the 
hibit  of  self-govemment,  will  be  the  props  which  uphold  the 
ibione;  will  confirm  attachment  and  veneration  for  those 
BHtitations  and  ordinances,  which  they  have  themselves  a 
Aire  in  framing  and  maintaining. 

But  I  need  not  dwell  upon  these  common-places.  I 
iiottld  not  have  mentioned  them,  but  that  I  would  not  be 
Bj^KMed  to  advocate  extravagant  and  extreme  notions ;  and 
hst  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  on  a  matter,  on  which, 
nnertheless,  it  is  not  easy,  as  I  know,  to  prevent  miscon- 
tptioa.  The  main  point,  as  all  will  agree,  is,  that  men 
ut  now  devote  themselves  to  the  great  and  serious  pur- 
ees for  which  they  have  received  the  inestimable  gift  of 
e;  and  must  address  themselves  together  to  these  pur- 
1068,  with  an  enei^etic  and  comprehensive  spirit.  Happy 
it,  that  the  true  ends  of  existence  being  better  understood 
ifln  in  times  past,  more  persons  are  actually  beginning  to 
yvote  themselves  to  these  purposes,  and  address  themselves 
>  them  in  this  spirit ;  looking  to  the  sway  of  religion,  of 
,  of  truth,  of  right,  of  love, — to  the  dominion  of  great 


Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  would  draw  the  following  con- 
usion  from  this  brief  review,  or  summary,  of  the  present 
peot  of  afTairs.  We  are  on  the  eve,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
bat  may  be  called  the  constructive  sera  of  society.  That, 
I  the  human  race  marches  onward  to  its  ultimate  destina- 
on,  the  luriyal  of  such  an  sera  must  become  a  mere  question 
'  time,  is  a  conviction,  I  am  persuaded,  to  which  every 
lygmis  and  plulosophical  inquirer  cannot  but  come :  that 
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there  has  been  long  a  growing  tendency  towards  it,  and  that 
the  last  twenty  years  have  vastly  accelerated  its  approach,  is 
an  opinion,  which  every  student  of  Modern  History  must  at 
least  acknowledge  to  be  plausible.     I  do  not  regret  that 
the  limits  which  must  bo  assigned  to  this  Letter  preclude 
me  from  expatiating  on  the  melancholy  topic,  how  a  very 
large  portion  of  human  exertion  and  human  power  has  been 
hitherto  expended,  consumed,  wasted,  in  the  work  either  of 
destruetion,  or  of  obstruction ;  that  is,  not  in  any  joint  and 
positive  efforts,  made  by  mankind  in  concert,  for  the  common 
welfare,  but  in  neutralizing,  counteracting,  baffling,  nullify- 
ing, the  efforts  of  each  other ;  so  that  these  have  been  em- 
ployed in  undoing  and  demolishing  what  those  have  laboured 
to  do.     My  hope  is,  and  such  a  hope  is  worth  encouragement 
by  every  man  within  himself, — my  hope  is,  as  I  have  said, 
that  such  a  state  of  things  is  now  about  to  be,  in  part  at 
least,  succeeded  by  the  sera  of  construction.     The  very  men- 
tion of  it,  the  very  expectation  of  it,  may  have  some  influence 
towards  helping  forward  its  advent. 

I  understand  by  the  term  "  construction,^^  something 
which  very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  scriptural  expressions, 
"edify,"  " edification,'^  or  "the  whole  building  fitly  framed 
together ;"  I  mean,  in  fact,  by  the  constructive  aera  of  society, 
an  sera  in  which  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  powers 
of  mankind,  acting  upon  all  the  materials  at  their  disposal, 
shall  be  employed  in  erecting  on  solid  foundations  the  edi- 
fice of  good. 

If  such  a  construction  be  at  all  practicable,  either  now,  or 
at  any  future  period  of  God's  development  of  humanity,  the 
very  momentous  consideration  arises,  What  are  the  principles 
which  should  characterize  and  direct  it !  Immense  must  be 
the  danger,  if  it  be  attempted  by  a  wrong  process — unspeak- 
able the  benefit,  if  it  can  be  so  conducted  as  to  secure  pro- 
gress and  improvement,  without  confusion  and  lawlessnesB. 
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Be  this,  however,  as  it  may :  be  this  construotive  SDra 
hand  or  at  a  distance,  one  point  will  be  allowed.  In  a 
lie  of  humanity,  such  as  has  been  described,  so  full  of  hope, 
i  yet  so  fiill  of  uncertainty ;  so  cheering  in  some  respects, 
g^my  and  dark  in  others ;  so  big  with  significance  in  all : 
I  period,  when  so  many  things  long  consecrated  by  usage 
i  prescription,  are  brought  into  dispute,  or  unsettled,  or 
ept  away ;  when  all  questions  are  agitated  by  all  men ; 
leD  the  gravest  and  profoundest  problems  are  flung  into 
)  midst,  as  it  were,  for  everybody's  solution ;  when  the 
Hi  novel  and  surprising  theories  are  set  forth  in  clubs,  or 
xdaimed  in  the  market-place ;  when  all  things,  in  short, 
)  10  curiously  and  unscrupulously  inspected,  that  they  may 

almost  literally  said  to  be  turned  inside  out :  at  such  a 
riod,  any  man,  who  sincerely  believes  that  ho  has  any 
g^on  to  make  which  may  prove  serviceable  to  the 
man  race,  is  more  than  justified  in  making  it ; — provided 
Ij  that  he  does  not  promulgate  his  sentiments  without  dis- 
■ionate  and  patient  reflection;  and  that  he  is  not  actuated 

m&re  vanity  of  mind,  or  thirst  for  notoriety,  or  any  light 
d  frivolous  ambition,  utterly  incongruous  with  the  circum- 
uioes  around  him,  with  the  serious  and  critical  character  of 
^  sge  on  which  he  is  cast.  The  conjuncture,  in  fact,  is  one, 
ten  the  most  careless  must  be  startled  out  of  their  indiffer- 
^  and  when  earnest  men  are  almost  compelled  to  give 
trance  to  what  they  think. 

II.  I  come,  then,  to  the  proposition  itself,  which  I  would 
l&it  to  public  consideration.  It  is  simply  this: — that 
^TMtf  necesiiiy  of  the  age  ie  the  formation  of  system: — thai 
Sreai  want  of  the  worlds  and  the  great  task  that  now  awaits 
is  realfy  to  systemaiize  the  collective  and  the  individual  Ufe 
nan ;  to  work  ou^  the  idea  of  sydem  both  in  theory  and  in 
€§i€0.  Wiik  this  idea  of  system  must  be  connected  the  idea 
3*  M*  S«  ^ 
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which  Revelation,  intent  on  its  own  gracious  and  solemn  end, 
but  incidentally  and  indirectly  alludes. 

Others  may  say,  that  life  is  to  be  adjusted,  not  according 
toqntem,  but  according  to  nature,  or  to  just  knowledge,  or  to 
ideQce,  or  to  the  rule  of  right;  or,  in  the  words  of  Fichte, 
ttat  ^*  our  relations  should  be  ordered,  with  freedom,  accord- 
DDg  to  reason.''^  The  correctness  of  such  statements  cannot 
be  absolutely  denied ;  yet  they  are  capable  of  a  reply,  some- 
^t  similar  to  the  foregoing,  and  with  this  addition : — the 
iBiifortune  is,  that  men,  in  making  use  of  such  expressions  as 
^^om  just  specified,  hardly  approach  a  step  nearer  to  the  end 
^  their  controversies.  They  may  discuss  for  ever,  for  exam- 
pie,  what  is  right,  and  what  it  is  to  live  according  to  right, 
le  exact  meaning,  or  proper  application,  of  any  such  phrase, 
^ever  glorious  and  precious  the  conception  which  it  should 
'^g  with  it,  is  liable  to  perpetual  disagreement :  whereas  to 
^e  according  to  system  must  be  in  perfect  consonance  with 
bate  other  elements  of  good ;  while  system  itself  is  a  term 
KMnprehensive,  and  yet  precise ;  it  presents  a  more  distinct 
Hage ;  its  properties  and  conditions  may  be  more  nicely  and 
Mwrately  defined ;  it  afibrds  a  kind  of  positive  law,  or  objec- 
?e  standard,  to  which  reference  may  be  made ;  it  is  far  easier, 
I  short,  to  determine  what  system  is,  than  what  right  is. 

And  there  is  this  further  advantage.  The  idea  of  system 
lay  be  conceived  as  a  single  trunk,  branching  out  into  an 
idlesB  number  of  ramifications.  By  taking  this  one  idea, 
ith  the  two  or  three  undeniable  axioms,  or  postulates, 
bich  evidently  belong  to  it,  we  may  place  an  immense  inquiry 
pen  the  simplest  basis ;  and  by  a  strict  logical  demonstration 
e  may  educe  from  it  an  entire  series  of  truths,  affecting, 
unionizing,  adjusting,  completing,  all  the  exertions  of  man- 
ind  in  every  domain  of  being. 

But,  then,  the  term  system  must  be  rightly  understood  : 
id,  therefore,  some  explication  of  it  becomes  necessary. 

2—2 
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WheD  the  word  gygtem  is  mcDtioned,  men,  tat 
part,  immcdi.^tely  think  of  the  cepecml  eystem  of  son 
cuUr  pereon : — they,  at  least,  mix  up  their  conceptiwi 
BjBtom  of  Aristotle  or  Plato,  Newton  or  Leibnitz,  IJniuMii 
or  Buffon,  Button  or  Wemor,  Berkeley  or  Krid,  Locke  or 
Kant,  Scholling  or  Hegel,  CouBia  or  Comte,  Dugald  Stewsrt 
or  Jeremy  Bentham ;  or  even,  perhaps,  of  St.  Simun,  « 
Fourier,  or  Cabet,  or  Robert  Owen.  They  find  "gjttm' 
used  in  books  and  conversation,  and  represented  in  dictioniiw 
and  lexicons,  as  the  "scheme,"  or  "plan,"  or  " method," m 
"  theory,"  which  any  individual  adopts ;  and  any  improvcmffll. 
real  or  supposed,  any  alteration  which  any  man  suggc-sB  in 
any  thing,  even  down  to  the  making  of  peas,  ie  called  hi 
"  system :"  hence,  there  comes  a  prevailing  distrust  of  llie  im- 
pression ;  and  there  is  oftentimes  thrown  over  it  eomotblnf 
of  ridicule. 

Moreover,  from  this  dislike  of  particular  systems,  nun; 
are  induced  to  regard  system  in  general  as  an  artificial  amj 
of  things,  depending  upon  some  arbitrary  hypothesis,  sA 
bound  together  by  some  strained,  or  imaginary,  principle  rf 
connexion.  It  appears  to  their  minds  as  eomethiD^  *l 
once  abstruse  and  fanciful,  presumptuous  and  unsound.  It 
appears,  besides,  as  something  which  belongs  to  men  tte 

dream,  or  theonzc, rather  than  to  men  who  act: to  acadinnicd 

speculation,  rather  than  to  the  conduct  of  life; — tothoRchook 
rather  than  to  the  moving  and  busy  world.     These  notionft 
too,  1  believe,  are  more  common  in   this  country  than  ^■ 
where.     Vtry  freijuently,   Englishmen  take  a  pride  in 
unsystematic.      For   in    their   eyes    system    is    thooi^, 
theory  is  opposed  to  practice ;   but   England  is  a 
nation  ;  it  is  by  ita  practical  energy  that  England 
tained  to  its  present  height  of  renown  and  greatno 
therefore    England  and   system  ought  to  havo   iiothioi; 
do  with  each  other:  .ancLJSi 
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k  abhorrence  and  contempt  '^  Bystems  ^  and  '^  system-mon- 


AU  the  fallacies  imbedded  in  this  mode  of  reasoning, — if, 
indeed,  it  deserves  such  an  appellation, — I  cannot  stop  to 
{NHotout.  How  injurious  has  been  the  effect  of  such  fal- 
hoies  upon  the  science,  the  legislation,  and  the  social  eco- 
nomy of  Great  Britain,  and  how  much  discredit  the  absence 
^  system,  and  the  consequent  want  of  recurrence  to  large, 
^bep,  and  connecting  principles,  has  brought  in  some  cases 
^Hm  our  thinkers  and  writers,  in  the  estimation  of  the  philo- 
sophers and  philosophical  statesmen  of  the  Continent — these, 
HfiOy  are  matters,  which  must  now  be  left  to  the  recollection 
tf  those  who  are  really  conversant  with  the  subject. 

If,  however,  we  required  an  instance  of  the  mischief,  as 
HlH  as  the  perplexity,  which  accrues  from  the  misapprehen- 
ton  or  misapplication  of  terms,  more  especially  of  such  as 
re  of  wide  meaning,  and  in  daily  use,  we  could  find  none,  in 
le  whole  compass  of  inquiry,  more  conspicuous,  or  more  ad- 
onitory,  than  that  which  occurs  with  Tespecttoiheword  gystem. 
he  loose  signification  put  upon  it  in  the  easy  negligence  of 
DDuliar  or  popular  discourse  might  be,  in  itself,  of  trivial 
iportance.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  introduced  a 
nrvading  confusion  of  thought  and  language; — a  general 
abiguity,  often,  as  has  been  said,  amounting  to  positive  mis- 
oioeption; — of  which  one  example  has  just  been  given,  and 
lather,  more  serious  perhaps,  as  having  somewhat  more 
andation  in  the  reality  of  things,  remains  to  be  brought 
rwaid. 

System  is  very  often  designated,  and  considered,  as  a 
Kly,  or  arrangement  of  things,  whether  in  science,  or  art,  or 
ly  kind  of  organization,  so  compacted  and  dovetailed  to- 
ither,  and  supposed  at  least  to  be  so  complete,  as  no  longer 
•  leave  room  for  alteration  or  addition.  Hence  follows  the 
ference,  that  the  formation  of  system  must  be  oftentimes  a^ 
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vaflt  hinderance  to  tnie  knowledge  and  right  action,  in»miH4» 
as  it  wouM  procludu  all  further  observation  and  oxperimral ; 
and  the  very  attempt  to  form  it,  before  s  sufficient  number 
of  particulars  has  been  collected,  must  be  not  onij  ftbortive 
ami  useless,  but  actually  pernicious.  For  the  most  pot 
the  realization  ia  imposubla,  and  even  the  aspiration  wxw 
than  vain. 

It   is  a  matter  of  aome  difficulty,  iknd  d^cacf.  In  iii» 
entangle  what  is  true  from  what  ia  erroneous,  in  Uiii  ref» 
aentation.      VVithout  doubt,  a  common  definition  of  BveWaa 
technological  dictionaries  and  other  compilations,  ia  a  ewsfJ* 
fiorfyof  any  art  or  science,  which  has  been  distinguished  varinu^. 
according  to  the  different  views  of  those  who  have  digMt*J 
the  materials  into  a  connected  fonn ;  or,  more  generally.  "• 
complete  body  or  treatise,  as  opposed  to  the  way  of  writing 
by  essays,  or  aphorisms."    Nor  is  it  lew  certain  that  nanioo( 
the  loftiest  eminence  are  to  be  found  among  those,  who,  wnfj- 
ing  the  matter  in  this  light,  have  ppoken  in  dispraise  of  teflM, 
and  in  recommendation  of  the  contrary  mode  of  proceediojf—  \ 
the  name  of  Boyle,  for  instance,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  tfc( 
atill   higher  name  of  Bacon,     In  many  cases,  the  sciotific 
rigidness,  the  formal  and  finished  shape,  which  has  hwn  » 
Slimed  too  soon,  has   been  fairly  considered   a.*   a  dt'tnmwl. 
Occasion  has  been  thus  given  for  asserting,   that  to  »K* 
to  have  formed  a  system,  is  as  much  as  to  say.  "thoKhmMD 
made  up,  rounded  off,  walled  and  fenced  about  within  iU  ow 
definite  and   sacred  enclosure : — the  door  is  now  idiul  againrt 
further  accessions  of  infomiation  ;  for  these  would  only  Ji^" 
turb  its  neatness  and  entironeoa,  embarrass  »id  bring  ag^iK 
into  question  all  its  conclusions."    But  in  treating  of  thcgrMl 
aggregate  of  things,  we  are  hardly  bound  by  theee  ladmiol 
views.     They  an',  in  a  certain  somw,  both  just  and  valoaWf! 
but  they  have   reference  only  to  that  which  pretends  to  Ixi » 
perfect  And  final  system.      When  mid 
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H^  of  a  inith,  incumbent  upon  us  to  tear  in  mind,  that  no 
spkm  can  be  final  and  perfect  without  a  full  mastery,  whe- 
tiier  intellectual  or  actual,  over  all  the  existences  to  be  com- 
pnBed  in  it.  But  these  views  lose  their  justness  and  value,  if 
tbey  are  carried  to  the  extent  of  maintaining,  that  the /or- 
mtion  of  system  is  not  to  be  sought,  is  not  to  be  within  the 
•eope  of  our  endeavours,  until  system  can  at  once  be  carried 
to  its  final  perfection.  They  would  then,  if  they  had  any 
validity,  prove  infinitely  too  much.  For  system  is  a  necessity 
tf  man,  although  we  should  be  cautious  in  our  attempts  to 
bme  it ;  just  as  we  mtut  generalize,  although  we  are  bound 
0  guard  against  false,  rash,  hasty,  and  premature  general- 
Cition.  Both  the  one  process  and  the  other,  of  generalizing 
nd  of  systematizing — yet  the  two  are,  in  fact,  scarcely  dis* 
Det— must  demand  care,  and  cannot  be  quite  unaccom- 
uiied  with  danger :  but  men  may  both  recognize  the  existence 
system  in  the  creation  of  God,  and  cultivate  in  themselves 
e  qnrit  of  system,  without  making  any  pretensions  that 
ey  have  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of  ultimate  perfection,  of 
lioh  even  their  own  labours  are  susceptible.  So  far  as  man 
concerned,  system,  like  everything  else,  good  or  great, 
lich  can  be  his,  must  have  its  beginning  and  its  rudiments, 
ig  before  it  can  have  its  consummation  :  it  cannot  be  grasped 
ddenly  and  at  once :  it  must,  from  the  infirmities  and  de- 
ienoies  of  human  nature,  be  in  some  sense  progressive  and 
en  tentative :  and  it  can  only  be  attained,  if  attained  at  all, 
ber  many  efibrts  and  by  slow  degrees.  Nay :  perfect  system 
an  aim  which  man  should  keep  stedfastly  in  view;  although 
t  must  feel,  that,  at  last  and  at  best,  he  can  but  approximate 
e  goal,  rather  than  reach  it. 

These  things  being  premised,  by  way  of  caution,  we  may 
»  quite  willing  to  accept  any  of  those  definitions  of  system 
mh  are  to  be  found  in  the  usual  books  of  reference ;  as,  for 
itaaoe,  according  to   Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  is  ''any  com- 
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plexure,  or  combinatibn,  of  man;  things  acting  togeUm*:"  or, 
"a  Bchenie  which  reduces  maiij things  to  regular clependoKei.  i 
or  co-operation  :"  or,  "  a  scheme,  which  uoites  many  things  in  I 
order  : "  or,  again,  according  to  Richardmn,  that  it  is  "  i  tct- 
location ;   a  consti'uction ;    a  combination,   or  connexioD  of 
part«  into  a   whole ;    a   series    of  connected  or  depeodent 
part£;"  or,  again,  that  it  ie  "a  scheme  which  reduces  mujf 
things  to  regular  dependence  and  Gubordination."     We  na^ 
also  at   onco   admit,    that  the   adjective,   "  systeniatic.''  » 
"systematical,"  moans  "written,  or  formed,  with  pegulwwb- 
ordination  of  one  part  to  another." 

Id  these  several  definitions,  the  variations,  it  will  be  mo, 
aro  exceedingly  Blight,  as  compared  with  the  agreemnU 
Our  purpose  may  be  abundantly  answered  by  taking  th« 
oomnion  elements  which  are  implied  in  tliem  all;  namdj, 
orderly  composition  or  confitruotion ;  consistency  and  frn- 
metrj'  of  divers  objects  or  conceptions ;  the  relation,  or  wn- 
noxion,  of  whole  and  parts,  and  of  parts  among  thcmselvas. 

Let  ua  observe,  then,  to  what  point  we  have  arrived. 

1.  The  assertion  is,  that  life  ts  to  be  regulated  acconl- 
ing  to  system  ;  and  that  advantages  may  result  from  llii> 
mode  of  expression  greater,  in  many  rospects,  than  if  it  va* 
Biud,  that  life  is  to  be  reguUted  according  to  rcaeon.  or  to 
true  knowledge,  or  to  the  rule  of  right. 

2.  System  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous  witi 
theory,  speculation,  or  artificial  method ;  but  is  to  be  taktt 
in  the  sense  which   most  exactly  corresponds  with  its  ely- 
molog}',  and  its  mure  approved  acceptation  ;   as  the  placing 
of  things  together,  or  the  structure  of  things  when  so  placut]  'i 
the   arrangement    and   adjustment   of   thingo    in   rcfcruuHij 
to  the   whole  and  to  each  other :   the  regular  ooiistitati(4<| 
of  things  upon  a  plan,  and  with  a  purpose ;   or,  a  o(AonflM 
harmonious  scheme  of  thought  and  action.       It  would  1im| 
trifling  and  idle  to  contend  eagerly  for  a  mere  word,  or  I|h| 
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kj  an  undne  stress  upon  it.  But  some  term,  whatever  it 
ii  to  be,  is  absolutely  required  for  the  conception  and  the 
&ot  which  must  meet  us  always  and  everywhere ;  and  to 
express  this  fact  or  conception,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
term  fitter,  or  more  generally  received,  than  system^  to  be 
bond  in  any  language.  It  has  the  convenience  too,  not  how- 
ever without  some  attendant  ambiguity,  of  being  used  both 
objectively,  for  the  formation  of  plan,  and  objectively,  for 
the  plan  formed  or  constructed. 

3.  The  thing  desired,  and  now  had  in  view,  is  the  for- 
mation not  of  a  system,  but  of  system ;  not  the  pecpliar 
tdieine  or  arrangement  of  this  or  that  individual,  associated 
^  his  name,  based  upon  some  peculiar  principle,  and  linked 
together  by  some  peculiar  bond  or  law  of  connexion,  of  which 
he  happens  to  be  enamoured;  but  system  simply  as  system, 
having  the  constituent  elements  which  essentially  belong  to 
's  and  bound  together  by  the  law  of  system  itself.     It  is  an 
^portant  point,  that  the  one  of  these  thmgs  be  sedulously 
^d  carefully  disengaged  from  the  other. 

4.  The  formation  of  system  may  and  must  be  gradual ; 
h  should  always  be  contemplated,  and  may,  to  a  certain 
Qxtent,  be  attained ;  although  it  cannot  at  the  commence* 
Inent,  or  perhaps  at  any  assignable  period,  be  altogether  com* 
(Must  and  entire. 

5.  The  system,  of  which  we  are  to  speak,  is  the  system 
of  one  manifold. 

In  strict  reasoning,  perhaps,  the  enunciation  of  this  last 
[ffoposition  is  needless ;  for  the  idea  of  system,  and  the 
idea  of  one  manifold,  if  not  actually  identical,  yet  involve  or 
suppose  each  other.  System,  at  least,  according  to  a  defi- 
nition just  given,  and  by  the  very  force  of  the  term,  is  the 
onion  of  many  things  in  order;  and  is,  therefore,  manifestly 
impofldble,  unless  there  be  two  or  more  things  to  stand,  or 
to  be  pat  together;  and,  also,  unless  these  two  or  more  things 
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pwtiH^  wmi  nfadooB  flf  the  aenn)  anhiia.  in  order  (hit  «i 
■i^hHwWw.  smi  »  «fa«  pvuportioM,  tfaiTV  vc  to  beoA 


Aad  at  UtB  poiot  I  mi^  tor  the  present  pauw; :  iii»l 
va^  M  the  nunt^lal*  «lliMt  of  Ihit  pabBoBtMo  ii 
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at  oae  wfHbld — w  tbs  grart  avfk  remunuf  lor  ■ 
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be  onderstood.  That  the  pro|K«)tMra,  boWGTer,  ma;  not  ■ 
ijuite  bare  am]  UDfmitfnl,  it  inB<r  lio  oxpcdiRDt  hi  gn  ■ 
what  further,  anil  to  indicate  aome,  at  leaat,  of  the  wtep*  M 
eoiuidiirUwne  to  wlmb  it  ImmU      ¥efc  bm  d»  j 
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only  be  given  in  the  way  of  a  mere  outline  or  skeleton- 
p;  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  the  syllabus  of  a  course  of  lec- 
es,  or  the  achenie  of  contents  prefixed  to  a  book.  This 
labus,  or  scheme,  is  not  intended  to  go  into  minute  particu- 
b;  and,  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  design,  the  order, 
sequence,  may  in  some  instances  be  altered. 

First,  after  the  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
I8t  come  the  conception  of  the  thing.  This  conception 
^t  to  be  clear,  just,  and  adequate  :  clear,  that  it  may 
)id  the  obscurity  and  perplexity  by  which  the  subject  is 
II  surrounded :  just,  that  it  may  reject  the  notions  not 
)perly  inherent  in  it :  adequate,  or  complete,  that  it  may 
cover  and  develope  all  that  it  really  includes.  As  it  is  a 
^r  of  necessity  to  get  rid  of  that  which  is  false,  so  it 
also  needed  to  embrace  the  whole  truth. 

In  order  to  obtain  such  a  conception  of  the  system  of 
d  manifold,  we  must  regard  it  both  as  a  question  of  pure, 
itract,  or  formal  science,  and  also  as  a  matter  of  science 
xed  and  applied.     Moreover,  we  must  understand, 

1st.  The  nature  and  extent  of  system:  that  is,  the 
system  of  one  manifold. 

2udly.  Its  history  and  statistics,  as  well  as  its  philo- 
sophy :  its  practical  applications,  as  well  as  its 
theory. 

Srdly.    Its  value  and  necessity  to  mankind. 

4thly.  Their  obligations  in  respect  to  it,  together  with 
the  actual  mode  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted. 

1.  In  its  nature  must  be  included  the  principles  belong- 
to  the  idea  of  system ;  such  as  connexion  or  coherence  ; 
ign  or  plan ;  law  or  rule  ;  adaptation  and  arrangement ; 
ibinati<>n  and  concert ;  method  and  order ;  harmony  and 
portion ;  the  right  disposition  and  due  gradation  of 
igs. 
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uraM  oolamnfly  though  in  some  sense  antagonistic,  are  yet 
irrelative,  necessary,  serviceable  to  each  other,  and  have 
taally  a  common  origin.  Yet  a  real  contradistinction  is 
isenrable  in  the  midst  of  the  interfusion;  and  thus  we 
tttt  gather  from  the  idea  of  one  manifold,  that  the  true  law 
nature  is  universal  connexion,  instead  of  that  baneful  doc- 
ile of  universal  identity^  which  would  make  spirit  and 
ttter,  or  even  good  and  evil,  to  be  the  same  thing. 

But  the  mention  of  these  words,  universal  connexion, 
ngs  us  to  the  next  consideration,  namely,  the  extent  of  the 
tem  of  one  manifold.  A  just  conception  of  its  extent  is 
indispensable  as  a  just  conception  of  its  nature.  But, 
ether  regarded  in  the  logical  and  formal,  or  in  the  actual, 
nt  of  view,  this  matter  admits  of  no  doubt.  Wherever 
't^  is  connexion,  there  ought  to  be  system.  To  say  this  is 
aay  all.  For  connexion  without  system  becomes  mere 
^fusion  and  disorder,  utter  and  inextricable  entanglement. 
t  connexion  is  universal :  therefore  system  ought  to  be 
'"versal.  Wherever  things  run  into  each  other,  or  have  a 
jprocal  influence  and  interdependence,  there  ought  to  be 
tem.  But  what  things  can  be  mentioned,  which  have  no 
luence  or  dependence  on  each  other,  immediate  or  mediate ! 
e  continuity  is  imbroken,  the  interdependence  is  never 
t.  The  connexion  between  the  extremes  is  not  dissolved 
any  number  of  intermediate  links.  The  connexion  be- 
?en  the  remote,  though  less  direct,  is  not  less  real  than 
.ween  the  proximate. 

There  are  bonds,  then,  which  hold  together  all  things  in 
I  Tast  and  complicated  unity  of  being.  And,  again,  as  all 
ags  have  a  connexion  in  space,  so  they  form  a  series,  or 
enation,  or  sequence,  in  time.  The  existing  state  of  things 
the  product  of  that  which  has  existed;  and  the  whole 
are  will  be  the  product  of  the  whole  past  and  the  whole 
stent.     The  whole  future  of  the  whole  past :  because  the 
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sepanfte  put  is  not  the  mere  fOBuH  of  the  sepiralc  [an .  ^ 
the  whole  h  the  result  of  the  whtAe  :  everything  wliich  cm 
be  ouned  ia  an  effect  of  all  oanseOt  ivnd  a  cause  of  &11  effi'di. 

But  ag^n ;  as  we  may  speak  without  error  c^  cium   I 
and  effects,  or,  at  least,  of  aiit«eo<)cnts  and  cansetiuent*,  H  ■  i 
manifest  that  the  conneuon  of  all  things  with  all  is  uuul  | 
MB  welt  a£  theoreticaL     Many  things  pass  mto  each  otbw; 
and  all  things  act  upon  all  for  certain  purposes  to  the  pnv 
ductiou  of  certain  ends.     They  are  connected  by  tlwir  rclv 
tione  and  movements,  even  more  than  by  their  nature  uA 
properties.     There  is  a  ayetem  of  forces,  as  woll  ai  of  wi^ 
stances  :  or,  to  borrow  an  expreeNoa  which  has  been  alru^ 
drawn  and  expanded  out  of  its  native  region  in  matheo* 
tical  science,  the  world  exhibits  ever^'where  a  vast  Byrietn  (f 
dynamics  af  well  as  statics. 

System,  therefore,  if  it  id  to  have  any  oonaistency  ot  tB] 
truth,  must  be  uuinrfal,  or  a  sjfstem  of  ths  trAoU.  It 
follow  every  link  of  that  mighty  chain  which  binds  t^^b* 
the  entire  mass,  and  the  smallest  atom  ;  the  objective  vM  I 
and  the  subjective ;  matter  and  form ;  the  actual  and  the  \k* 
sible;  the  real  and  the  ideal;  the  immediate  and  the  ulUiut«; 
the  profoundest  abstractions  of  mathematical  or  p«ycholopc»l 
science  with  the  roughest  operations  of  manual  labour;  Utr 
most  soaring  flights  of  the  imagination  with  tho  moct  loW 
business  of  society ;  the  most  ethereal  and  tranBccndunul 
thought  with  the  food  wbinh  sustains  us,  or  the  clod  of  etftk 
on  which  we  tread.  It  must  spread,  too,  as  throughout  ift] 
space,  so  throughout  all  duration ;  from  the  first  niominf ' 
the  creation  to  the  present  hour,  and  from  the  present 
to  overy  hour  which  is  to  come.  It  must  regard,  as  both 
collective  and  the  individual,  so  both  the  mortal  and 
immortal,  life  of  man ;  stretching,  aa  to  communities,  thi 
out  all  generations  of  the  human  species;  and.aa  toindhH< 
into  the  endless  futurity  boyond  the  grave. 
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Moreover,  as  it  must  be  universal  in  its  eoftent  or  compre- 
MUtMiMW,  BO  it  muBt  strive  at  least  to  be  universal  in  its 
mpletenesi.  Its  aim  must  be  to  gather  all  existences  into 
self.  For,  if  there  be  no  gap  or  chasm  in  nature,  no 
iAm,  no  hiatus ;  if  in  the  entire  compass  and  assemblage  of 
eing,  from  extreme  boundary  to  boundary,  nothing  is  insu- 
I'ted ;  nothing  stands  apart,  uninfluencing  and  uninfluenced ; 
^i  every  thing  is  fastened,  whether  by  stronger  or  finer, 
7  more  palpable  or  more  subtle,  ligaments,  to  all  the  rest ; 
nd  if  every  item,  more  or  less,  afiects  the  sum ;  then  it 
^W8  of  necessity,  not  merely  that,  as  anything  is  omitted 
t  fthut  out,  the  whole  calculation  is  vitiated ;  but  that  system 
Qttes  to  be  system,  in  proportion  as  it  fails  to  be  all-inclu- 
iye.  As  we  must  take  the  whole,  so  we  must  take  all  the 
irtB  of  which  the  whole  is  composed. 

Yet  once  more ;  it  must  be  universal  in  its  aU-pertading- 
ts : — that  is,  as  it  should  be  present  in  all  departments  of 
jng,  so  it  should  be  present  in  all  dimensions  and  scales. 
or  Naiwra  semper  similis  sibij  et  consona  :  the  Author  of  the 
iiverse  has  caused  this  great  law  of  system  to  run  through 
e  universe :  the  same  principles,  operations,  and  processes, 
e  repeated,  again  and  again,  in  narrower  and  narrower 
heres ;  as  the  vast  tree  of  existence  multiplies  itself  into  its 
lanches;  and  as  the  parts  become,  in  their  turn,  subordinate 
smaller  wholes. 

System,  finally,  must  be  universal  in  its  own  structure ; — 
at  is,  for  instance,  it  must  be  a  system  of  action,  as  well  as 
system  of  contemplation ;  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical 
stem ;  a  system  which  regards  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ids,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  causes  and  consequences : 
id,  above  all,  a  moral  as  well  as  a  material  system ;  because 
oral  existences,  properties,  relations,  agencies,  purposes,  are 
lite  as  real,  and  quite  as  certain,  as  any  others  which  the 
dvene  presents. 
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nbnuriiig  oountleaB  problenui ;  one  argument,  comprising  an 
ifinite  diyersity  of  arguments ;  one  action  or  agency,  involv- 
ig  unnumbered  actions  or  agencies;  one  instrumentality, 
lehding  a  vast  series  of  instrumentalities ;  one  end,  including 

multiplicity  of  ends  ;  one  law,  involving  all  laws ;  one  con- 
traction, and  a  thousand  constructions  in  one. 

But  all  the  things  which  have  been  just  specified,  such 
B  inquiry,  agency,  instrumentalities,  ends,  are  not  only  one 
aanifold,  when  viewed  in  themselves ;  but  one  manifold,  when 
iewed  together.  Indeed,  the  very  idea  of  one  manifold,  as 
^  as  the  experienced  realities  of  existence,  must  assure  us, 
hat  knowledge  and  action,  theory  and  practice,  though  with 
kar  differences  between  them,  are  in  some  sense  one :  they 
^,  at  least,  so  blended  and  intermingled  together,  they 
i^Te  so  true  and  intimate  a  connexion,  that  they  can  never 
<e  dissociated  in  that  which  is  assumed  to  be  system. 

As  system  is  not  system  unless  it  be  universal,  so  neither 
i  it  system  unless  it  be  practical. 

Yet  ftirther :  system,  as  we  have  seen,  belongs  to  both 
pace  and  time ;  to  both  the  objective  world  and  the  subject- 
V;  to  the  world  of  external  existences,  the  world  of  ideas, 
le  world  of  signs :  to  both  persons  and  things ;  to  both 
liysical  means  and  moral  purposes :  and,  moreover,  as  it  is  a 
vtem  of  one  manifold,  and  as  it  is  universal,  and  spreads 
troaghout  the  creation  from  end  to  end ;  so  its  principles, 
hich  in  every  instance,  in  every  domain,  aid  and  require 
hdi  other,   must  be  universal  too ;  and  must  be  applied 

their  greatest  extent.  There  must  be  the  greatest  unity 
id  the  greatest  plurality :  the  most  entire  whole  or  totality, 
id  the  most  minute  partition :  the  utmost  combination,  and 
e  utmost  individualism :  the  utmost  comprehensiveness,  and 
a  most  particular  analysis,  enumeration,  and  specification  of 
»  several  units :  the  utmost  ensemble,  the  simul  ei  semel ; 
id  the  utmost  'subdivision  or  separation :  all  things  taken 
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together  and  &t  once  ;  eacb  thing  by  it«elf,  or  one  by  one.il 
acting  upon  all  tliroughout  all  duration ;  and  each  actiiig 
upon  each  at  every  fraction  of  time. 

We  recur,  then,  to  the  observation,  that  there  miatbt 
an  actual  application  coinciding  with  the  abetract  theorv. 

For,  in  truth,  as  some  philosophers  insist  upon  a  prat- 
tica]  reason,  ae  well  as  a  apecnlative  reason,  ao  there  itsi 
practical  principles  to  correspond  with  these  theoretical  fiia- 
ciples :  and  littlo  of  real  advancement  can  over  be  unit. 
un\Gsa  the  whole  scheme  of  existences  be  not  merely  ftpeculi- 
tively  regarded  ae  one  manifold ;  but  actually  taken,  ind 
reduced  to  practice,  as  one  manifold. 

It  becomes  still  more  impossible  to  resist  this  conduaA 
when  we  reflect  that  even  the  abstract  and  the  concrela.  tt* 
actual  and  tho  ideal,  not  only  throw  light  upon  each  otbff, 
but  arc  themselvoa  indiasolubly  «Dnnected  in  the  one  nuoilaU 
of  universal  being. 

But  very  important  consequences  ensue.  For  thoie  M» 
Bidorations  necessarily  lead  to  a  new  or  peculiar  mode  d 
vmainff  all  things,  and  dealing  icith  all  thinps. 

In  the  first  place,  they  must  be  carried  thrnughoot  H  > 
guide  and  teet,  for  the  examination  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  world: — of  sciences,  institutions,  occupations,  im^ 
modes  of  life,  both  in  their  origin,  and  in  their  prewml  sUlA 
Tho  essential  principles  of  system  must  greatly  influence  oot 

judgment  of  them,  and  our  manner  of  treating  thom.  Xhi! 
historical  and  statistical  must  be  tried  by  the  pliiloeoplitoil ; 

and  the  philosophical  will  be  illustrated  by  the  historical  u^ 

statistical. 

Again,  these  principles  must  be  applied  in  all  lniowlcd|l 

and  action ;  in  the  foTination  ofnme  teuinevt,  or  in  tlta  elon- 

tion  of  old   to  their  proper  place  in  tho  scale  and  ordor  ii 

science; — in  the  establishment   of  new  undortakin^ 

generally,  in  the   rej 
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including  all  the  intervals  and  spheres,  between  the  single 
existence  of  the  individual,  and  the  collective  existence  of  the 
whole  human  race ;  and  always  keeping  in  view  the  indissoluble 
interdependence  of  this  social  and  this  personal  existence,  with 
the  necessity  of  improving  each  for  the  sake  of  each. 

Thus  as  to  science.  In  system,  such  as  we  have  defined 
it  to  be,  it  is  a  logical  necessity,  since  all  knowledge  is  one 
manifold,  all  truth  is  one  manifold,  that  there  should  be  one 
science,  including,  and  yet  distinguishing,  all  sciences. 

There  must  be  a  science  of  the  whole^  a  prima  philoacphiaf 
embracing  the  first  principles,  relations,  and  connexions  of  all 
knowledge  :  the  composition  of  parts  into  the  whole,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  whole  into  its  parts. 

There  must  be  a  real  positive  science  of  classification^  or 
arrcmgement.  We  must,  however,  discern  at  once  the  neces- 
sity of  this  science,  and  the  inherent  imperfection.  Classifi- 
cation is  necessary ;  because,  otherwise,  the  mind  would  be 
lost  in  the  bewildering  labyrinth  and  multiplicity  of  particular 
objects : — it  is  natural ;  because,  in  the  multiune  scheme  of 
the  world,  some  of  the  parts  are  bound  together  by  closer 
affinities  and  more  special  connexions :  they  are  gathered  into 
clusters,  forming  classes  and  orders;  or,  in  other  words, 
from  the  highest  class  or  genus,  down  to  the  lowest  species, 
there  exist  subordinate,  or  inferior,  systems,  distinct  within 
themselves,  yet  attached,  nevertheless,  to  the  higher  system, 
or  systems,  and  the  one  universal  whole.  At  the  same  time, 
classification  cannot  be  absolutely  perfect ;  because  the  divi- 
sion, or  distinction,  in  nature  is  not  absolutely  perfect:  the 
oneness,  or  continuity,  of  things  is  never  entirely  broken ; 
they  so  touch  at  their  confines,  they  are  so  shaded  off  into 
each  other,  that  a  precise  line  of  demarcation  can  nowhere 
be  drawn :  and  most  of  all,  no  single  mode  of  classification 
can  be  sufficient,  because  things  have  many  sides,  many  rela- 
tions, many  links  of  connexion :  and  classification,  or  division, 
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must  be  made  on  a  variety  of  principles,  according  to  the 
various  aspects  under  which  the  whole  may  be  viewed,  and  the 
diversity  of  ways  in  which  the  parts  are  connected  between 
themselves.  For  the  same  thing  considered  from  different 
points  of  view,  may  belong  to  one  group  or  to  another  :  and 
the  same  thing,  considered  with  reference  to  the  same  other 
thing,  may  be  a  whole  under  one  aspect,  and  a  part  under 
another.  In  a  word,  classification  is  natural  and  necessary, 
becauso  things  are  both  one  and  manifold :  yet  all  classifi- 
oation  must  be  imperfect,  because  things  are  one :  and  still 
more,  any  single  mode  of  classification  must  be  imperfect, 
because  things  are  manifold. 

The  system  of  one  manifold,  requires,  in  addition  to  the 
universal  classification  of  things,  an  universal  diffest,  colkuion^ 
and  codificaiion  of  things.  Moreover,  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  principles,  it  requires  the  utmost  degree  of  synopsis, 
or  conspectus  ;  and  the  greatest  diversity  of  particular  deli- 
neations— the  most  comprehensive  outline,  and  the  most  com- 
plete filling  up. 

Again,  the  system  of  one  manifold,  must,  to  say  the 
least,  point  attention  to  the  need  of  a  systematic  termtnohpy^ 
and  tk  revision  of  the  science  of  signs.  In  philosophy,  as  in 
oonmion  life,  the  unsystematic  use  of  language,  even  in  the 
primary  and  most  important  terms,  is  a  source  of  lamentable 
confusion. 

Some  term,  for  example,  would  be  extremely  usefbl 
for  a  general  science  of  earthy  of  which  a  specific  portion  is 
now  called  Geoiogy : — ^as  there  must  be  likewise  a  general 
science  of  man,  or  Anthropology ;  and  a  general  science  of 
goodf  or  Agatkology ;  including  the  whole  good  of  all,  and  the 
particular  good  of  every  separate  being. 

It  can  scarcely  be  requisite  to  add,  that  the  syBtem  of 
one  manifold  must  have  its  applications  to  the  whole  subjeet 
of  edaoation ;  regarded  both  as  instruotion  and  as  tnuning; 
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tx>  the  education  of  the  individual,  and  to  the  progressive 
education  of  the  species ;  to  the  formation  of  national  and  of 
individual  character.    It  must  involve  its  own  method  of  con- 
templating and  teaching:  since  all  things  must  be  contem- 
jplated  and  taught  as  one  manifold.    This  single  application  of 
the  principle, — ^the  conjunction  of  unity  and  variety,  of  simul- 
taneity and  separation,  in  the  great  work  of  education— of 
gathering  up  into  one  view  the  whole  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
distributing  it  into  its  several  parts  or  divisions — is  a  subject 
wbich  might  well  demand  a  volume  for  itself;  or  rather, 
^hioh  might  fill  many  volumes.     I  would  here  only  observe, 
^hat  it  is  an  application  which  should  have  reference  to  all 
Slides  and  conditions  of  social  existence,  from  the  youthful 
Plinoe,  who  will  one  day,  as  we  trust,  continue  in  his  own 
Person  the  British  monarchy,  to  the  child  of  the  poorest  pear 
^Ut  or  mechanic  in  the  land. 

A  similar  remark  might  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
tmm^Duie  subject  of  organizaium,  to  which  the  system  of 
One  manifold  has  an  evident  and  most  appropriate  applica- 
liility ; — as,  to  organization,  national  as  well  as  departmental; 
intemational  as  well  as  national;  to  the  organization  of 
society ^  with  the  different  provinces  of  men  and  women ;  the 
atyanizatUm  of  labour ;  the  organization  of  charity  or  benefit 
eenee;  the  organization  of  the  State;  of  the  Church;  ofcorpo- 
raiiont  and  companies ;  of  central  and  heal  government ;  and 
the  relations  of  these  with  each  other,  and  with  individuals. 
For,  there  is  an  action  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  a  science 
of  the  whole.  And  of  this  whole  of  action  there  must  be 
distribution  and  arrangement,  as  of  the  whole  of  science. 
Oiganization  is  practical  classification;  as  classification  is 
speculative  organization;  or  classification  belongs  rather  to 
things,  and  organization  rather  to  persons ;  though  even  the 
dlBtinction  between  things  and  persons  follows  the  common 
rule ;  and,  while  real  and  necessary,  is  not  absolute  and  com- 
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This  value  and  this  necessity  depend  upon  considerations, 
both  general  and  special ;  upon  those  inherent  in  the  immu- 
table constitution  of  men  and  things,  and  those  appertaining 
to  the  advances  of  civilization,  the  tendencies  of  society,  the 
history  and  progress  of  mankind,  so  far  as  system  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  former  set  of  these  considerations  will  shew  us,  that 
system  is  always  necessary  and  useful  for  mankind  : 

A.  From  the  constitution  of  the  objective  world,  or 
world  of  external  existences ;  which  is,  strictly,  one  mani- 
fold : — from  the  constitution  of  the  subjective  world,  or  inner 
world  of  mind,  which  is,  strictly,  one  manifold : — and  from 
the  marvellous  association  and  harmony  between  these  two ; 
BO  that  they  also  are,  in  reality,  one  manifold  : 

B.  From  the  whole  nature  of  man,  on  which  variety  in 
unity  is  the  pervading  impress ;  and  from  his  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  the  universe,  which  so  wonderfully  connects  him  with 
the  whole  system  of  space  and  time.  For,  among  the  inh^ 
bitants  of  this  earth,  man  alone  seems  to  possess  that  faculty 
of  generalization  on  which  system  rests :  man  alone  has  those 
great  prerogatives,— combination  of  action  among  men  of  the 
same  period,  and  continuity  of  action  from  generation  to 
greneration, — with  which  system  is  interwoven,  and  which 
man  flings  away,  as  he  flings  away  system.  This  capacity 
for  system  is,  in  fact,  his  compensation  for  the  littleness  of 
his  powers,  and  the  shortness  of  his  present  existence.  The 
inferior  animals  have  not  the  same  capacity  for  system :  supe- 
rior intelligences,  such  as  we  conceive  angels  to  be,  have  not 
the  same  need  of  it ;  for  each  angelic  being  is  more  sufficient 
to  himself ;  and  among  immortal  beings,  we  cannot  suppose 
any  succession  of  generations.  System  specially  belongs  to 
man,  as  man :  to  his  actual  life,  and  to  his  peculiar  place  in 
the  scale  of  creation  : 
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C.  From  his  relation,  therefore,  to  the  universe*  For 
man  cannot  create  any  thing ;  he  cannot  annihilate  any  thing ; 
he  cannot  really  change  the  nature  of  any  thing.  His  true 
bucdness  is  to  systematize :— that  is,  to  obtain  a  systematic 
knowledge  of  things,  with  a  view  to  a  systematic  action  upon 
them:  systematically  to  unfold,  adjust,  and  exert  his  own 
faculties  and  resources ;  systematically  to  develope,  collocate, 
and  employ  the  materials  at  his  disposal : 

D.  From  the  circumstance,  that  as  system  is,  properly, 
the  vocation  of  man,  so  it  is,  still  moi*e  properly,  the  vocation 
of  the  Christian  man  :  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  structure 
of  the  Christian  Scripture,  which  has  its  own  variety  in 
unity  : — ^from  the  scheme  of  the  Christian  faith,  tho  economy 
of  the  Christian  Church,  the  whole  distinctive  character  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

Again :  as  system  is,  generally,  the  necessity  of  man,  so 
it  has  become,  specially,  the  necessity  of  the  age. 

Here,  the  most  impressive  demonstration  would  bo  a  fiill 
portraiture  of  the  evils  which  result  from  the  absence,  or 
deficiency,  of  system,  in  whatever  degree  that  absence,  or 
deficiency,  exists.  The  majority  of  men  have  lived  always,  and 
they  live  still,  without  system,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
They  live  without  a  real  concert  with  each  other,  or  a  real 
harmony,  or  arrangement,  of  their  individual  being.      They 
live  at  hazard  and  at  random,  loosely  and  without  rule.  Their 
life  slides  away  from  them,  vague,  desultory,  incoherent,  aimh 
less,  purposeless.    They  have  insulation  without  right  parti- 
tion ;  confusion,  or  entanglement,  without  right  oombiDatKKL 
The  amount  of  disorder  and  mischief  arising  from  this  canie 
has  been  at  all  times  great :  if  left  without  check  or  counter- 
action, it  must  be  greater  in  this  age,  than  in  preceding  agea ; 
and  it  will  be  even  greater  in  future  ages  than  in  the  pi^ 
sent : — ^for  it  must  inevitably  increase  with  the  mere  innrcwiB 
of  the  earth^s  popidation,  of  the  multitude  of  competitioM 
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and  rivalries,  of  the  struggles  and  entanglements  of  political 
juid  social  life,  of  the  crush  and  complication  of  all  human 
interests. 

By  a  providential  dispensation,  however,  there  subsists 
'with  this  ever-growing  necessity  for  system,  an  ever-growing 
tendency  towards  it,  and  an  ever-growing  possibility  of,  to 
a  certain  extent,  attaining  it.  Indeed,  the  necessity,  and  the 
possibility,  would  almost  seem  to  advance  with  the  same  rate 
of  progression. 

The  sources  of  this  tendency  and  this  possibility  have 
been  already  mentioned  in  that  portion  of  these  remarks, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  man  is  approach- 
ing the  constructive  aera  of  society.  In  the  infancy  of  the 
jrace,  as  of  the  individual,  man  is  more  a  separate  being,  and 
*  fixes  his  attention  more  upon  particular  objects.  Yet,  even 
then,  he  forms  a  kind  of  incipient  system  with  his  own  few 
ideas ;  and  with  his  own  family,  his  clan,  his  tribe.  In  the 
lapse  of  time,  as  new  wants  and  new  associations  arise,  other 
systems  are  framed ;  but  still  they  are  most  defective  and 
confined,  opposing  country  to  country,  and  mistaking  parts 
for  wholes.  By  degrees,  however,  as  there  comes  more  of 
enlightenment,  more  of  mechanical  and  locomotive  power, 
and  a  more  constant  interchange  of  opinions,  men  expand 
their  sphere  of  thought  and  action;  and  yet  are  drawn  more 
doeely  together :  at  least  some  prejudices  and  some  hostilities 
gradually  give  way :  design  becomes  wider  and  more  appar 
rant  in  human  concerns :  and  the  scheme  of  existence,  while 
it  is  divided  into  more  numerous  sections,  spreads  more  and 
more  into  universality.  The  natural  and  necessary  course  of 
things  is  from  what  may  almost  be  called  no  system  to  partial 
sjrstem ;  and  from  partial  system  to  universal.  That  such  is 
really  the  case  might  be  shewn  by  the  philosophical  d  priori 
argoment,  by  the  historical  argument  of  facts  and  events,  and 
by  the  rdigious,  or  Christian  argument ;  and  these  concurrent 
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signs,  as  vehicles  and  as  instruments  of  thought.  It  will 
promote  and  subserve  whatever  men  can  do,  collectively,  in 
arriving  at  truth ;  in  obtaining,  publishing,  circulating  infor- 
mation :  and,  as  to  the  individual  man,  it  will  help  to  bring 
out,  to  invigorate,  and  to  facilitate  the  perceptive,  or  cogni- 
tive, faculty ;  the  faculty  of  judging,  the  faculty  of  i*eason- 
ing,  the  faculty  of  remembering:  and,  moreover,  it  may 
render  the  utmost  service  in  improving  knowledge  into  wis- 
dom; in  reducing  it  to  its  unity,  and  thus  preventing  its 
stores,  however  multifarious,  from  becoming  an  incumbrance 
or  a  mischief:  in  causing  the  researches  and  capacities  of  the 
mind  to  be  at  once  concentrated  without  being  confined,  and 
expanded  without  being  dispersed  or  dissipated.  Moreover, 
when  objectively  considered,  the  system  of  one  manifold  is 
the  great  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  volume  of  nature ; 
the  great  key  to  the  cypher  in  which  it  is  written.  It 
combines,  or  rather  constitutes,  the  great  induction  and  the 
great  deduction  of  the  universe. 

Generally,  too,  the  true  notion  of  system  strikes  at  the 
root  of  those  errors  and  those  strifes  of  opinion — by  far  the 
gravest  and  most  numerous  of  all, — which  proceed  from 
narrow  and  partial  views,  from  taking  only  one  side  or  aspect 
of  a  subject,  and  omitting  or  even  scornfully  rejecting  those 
other  sides  or  aspects,  that  are,  nevertheless,  real  and  essential 
items  in  the  sum,  of  which  the  truth,  that  is,  the  whole 
truth,  is  made  up.  But  it  is  as  yet  difficult  to  calculate  how 
beneficial  a  power  the  formation  of  system  might,  in  many 
ways,  exert,  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  diversities  of  human  opinion. 

Let  us  observe  its  moral  uses.  It  must,  obviously,  and 
in  the  highest  degree,  aid  the  true  moral  regulation  of  the 
life  and  being;  the  great  work  of  self-government,  self- 
ooltare,  and  self-discipline ;  and  it  is  the  main  secret  of  mode- 
ration, or  measure  in  all  things.    Again,  how  beneficial  must 
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be  ite  influence,  ne  it  tends  to  Torm  a  whole  echeoie,  « 
science  of  duty.  For,  now,  how  many  duties  arc  unfulGlied. 
simply  because  the  relatione,  which  involve  tbem.  are  ool 
underBtuod  ■  How  many  acts  of  duty  does  man  fail  to  pe^ 
form,  simply  because  he  has  not  been  taught  to  recf^mte  u 
belonging  to  liim,  eucli,  or  suob,  a  sphere  of  action  I  He  lui 
had  no  system  of  duty. 

The  consideration,  too,  althoo^  wg  must  recur  to  it. 
may  be  here  juat  hinted,  how  the  moral  signiflcancc:  uA 
importance  of  every  word  or  action  will  be  beet  learnt  from 
the  conception  of  a  vast  continuous  eyat^m,  in  which  lU 
infiuences  all,  and  every  thing  stretches  out  into  infinity;  in 
whicli  the  first  word  that  was  ever  spoken  still  floats  upw 
thu  air,  and  the  slightest  action,  or  movement,  has  its  effect 
for  ever  on  the  whole  of  existences. 

Yet  further :  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  separate 
system  from  riffht,  the  want  of  system  from  wrcnff.  Tbore 
exists  a  necessary  connexion,  as  in  the  ideas,  so  almmt  in 
the  very  terms. 

This,  at  least,  is  certain.  System  and  pood,  want  of 
system  and  evil,  are  allied  and  akin.  We  cannot  systematae 
evil :  at  least,  we  cannot  weave  it  into  a  large  and  geiunl 
system.  Evil  is  essentially  a  thing  of  impidse,  pasaioo,  uul 
violence ;  of  disorder,  derangement,  and  disproportion.  Il  i« 
also,  essentially,  narrow  and  short-sighted.  It  will  not  adnnt 
of  comprehensive  deliberation,  of  connected  thought,  of  nice 
arrangement,  of  steady  forecast :  of  being  put  into  just  shape, 
consistency,  and  coherence.  These  things  belong  to  gooi, 
and  not  to  evil :  to  good  in  its  unity;  and  the  various  kind*,  w 
constituents,  of  good — right,  truth,  beauty,  happiness, — hate 
an  affinity  with  system,  wliich  can  never  be  dissolved. 

Every  man  will  be  wiser,  bettor,  and  very  much  happifT. 
as  Ite  cherishes  in  himself  the  spirit  of  s)-8teni,  and  etmes  io 
exhibit  it  in  all  the  depc 
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spirit  i0  dieriBhed  and  exhibited,  the  world  at  large  will  have 
its  happiness  immeasurably  increased  by  the  increased  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  its  inhabitants. 

This  section  of  the  inquiry  must  be  closed  by  just  touch- 
ing upon  the  uses  of  system  in  its  bearings  upon  religion. 
Its  religious  are  its  noblest  uses. 

As  we  endeavour  to  stretch  our  thoughts  over  the  bound- 
less aggregate  of  being — that  infinite  variety  bound  together 
by  connecting  principles  and  laws — one  primary  and  per- 
vading fact  must  force  itself  upon  our  convictions.  This  is, 
that  there  exists  an  immense  system,  of  which  the  system  of 
earth  and  man  is  a  part  infinitesimally  small :  that  there  is  a 
wperhuman  system,  on  which  the  human  entirely  depends ; 
to  which  the  human  must  be  subordinated  and  accommodated ; 
and  which  affords  a  pattern  for  the  human  in  the  laws,  prin^ 
ciples,  and  analogies  which  it  presents. 

So  much  will  be  generally  acknowledged,  even  by  the 
atheist,  who  can  ascribe  the  existence  of  this  universal  system 
to  blind  chance,  or  to  mechanical  necessity.  Even  he  must 
acknowledge  this  system  to  be  superhuman,  and  to  depend 
upon  some  agency  which  is  superhuman ;  since  he  knows 
that  man  is  not,  in  reality,  the  supreme  lord  and  ruler  even 
on  that  globe  which  he  claims  for  his  inheritance ;  that  he 
cannot  alter  any  one  of  its  main  features ;  and  that,  if  the 
sun,  for  instance,  were  extinguished,  or  but  for  a  short  time 
removed,  the  entire  system  of  man  and  earth  would  be 
frozen  up.    . 

But,  the  duo  consideration  of  system  itself,  and  of  this 
vast  superhuman  system, — this  system  of  order,  of  design,  of 
intelligent  action,  of  moral  purpose, — should  lead  to  the  belief, 
that  it  requires  a  divine  Conceiver,  a  divine  Framer,  a  divine 
Regulator ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  itself  divine. 

Irreligion  is  almost  always  the  offipring  of  waywardness, 
inoonfflderateness,  the  want  of  lu^  observation,  or  deep 
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serious  reflection.  All  comprehensive,  connected,  systematic 
thought,  carries  man  up  to  religion :  and  he  lives  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  religion,  just  as  he  feels  himself  to  live  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  infinite  system,  to  which  he  must  conform  his  own. 
If  he  only  strives  to  put  his  human  system  in  harmony  with 
the  superhuman,  he  will  not  be  far  from  some  religion. 

He  will  hardly  be  far  from  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
At  least,  between  system  and  Christianity  there  will  be  found, 
as  has  been  already  suggested,  many  ties.  A  view  of  system 
teaches  us,  like  the  Gospel,  both  the  intimate  connexion 
between  the  social  and  the  individual  existence  of  man,  with 
the  impossibility  of  improving  the  one  without  improving  the 
other ;  and,  likewise,  the  intimate  connexion  between  all  the 
parts  of  duration,  between  the  present  life,  and  the  past  and 
future  eternity ;  it  teaches  us  also  to  take,  so  far  as  we  can, 
all  agencies  into  account ;  and,  therefore,  at  least  urges  upon 
man  the  solemn  consideration,  whether,  or  not,  immortal 
spiritual  agencies  are  at  work  upon  him,  have  any  real  exist- 
ence or  operation  in  regard  to  him.  The  ethics  of  system 
will  aid  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel  in  blending  the  human  race 
into  one  family ;  in  restraining  pride,  anger,  uncharitableness, 
and  introducing  love,  meekness,  forbearance,  peaceableness, 
amity,  courtesy,  from  the  mere  sense  of  mutual  dependence : 
the  unity  of  system  leads  to  the  unity  of  its  author  as  a  self- 
evident  truth ;  while  the  one  manifold  of  system  is  supported 
by  most  striking  citations  from  the  Old  and  from  the  New 
Testament ;  and  may  help  us  forward,  in  its  turn,  to  the  pro- 
founder  and  sublimer  doctrines,  respecting  the  modes  of  the 
Divine  Being,^  and  the  wonderful  union  between  the  hamao 
and  divine  natures,  which  remain,  however,  insonitaUe 
mysteries,  and  around  which  the  curtain  of  darkness  is  drawn. 

Bat  certain  objections  have  been,  or  may  be  nrged,  which 
would  deny,  either  expressly  or  virtually,  either  wholly  or  m 
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•rt,  the  vafaieofsyntein  to  mankind.  It  would  be  unoandid 
ot  to  take  some  slight  notice  of  such  objections  in  this 
laee. 

Some  of  them,  however,  have  been  answered  by  antici* 
Ktion: — the  objection,  for  instance,  that  system  is  mere 
eory : — ^whereas  the  system  of  one  manifold  is  a  constant 
testation,  that  theory  and  practice  cannot  be  divorced : 
I  again,  the  objection,  that  s}'stem  is  a  fixed,  inflexible, 
elastic  thing,  unsusceptible  of  modification  or  progress ; 
lereas  a  system,  which,  in  reference  to  duration,  as  in  re- 
!^noe  to  space,  is  a  system  of  one  manifold,  is  also,  from  its 
ry  nature,  one  of  advancement,  of  development,  ever  flow- 
;  and  widening  with  the  stream  of  time. 

Development  and  progress,  it  is  needless  to  add,  must 
long  more  to  the  intelligent  and  moral,  than  to  the  physical 
d  mechanical  departments,  of  an  universal  system.  Yet, 
an  as  to  these  latter,  a  distinguished  writer,  Mrs.  Somerville, 
S  said,  that  *^  stupendous  changes  may  be  but  cycles  in 
308  great  laws  of  the  universe,  where  all  is  variable  but  the 
rs  themselves  and  He  who  has  ordained  them.'^ 
Still,  system  can  be  regarded  as  a  mere  frame-work;  a 
II9  rigid,  monotonous  uniformity;  it  can  be  regarded  as 
d,  dead,  spiritless,  irrespective  of  holy  ends,  uncongenial 
th  warm  sympathies  and  inspiring  principles;  it  can  even 
regarded  as  untrue  to  nature ;  inasmuch  as  nature,  we 
ij  be  told,  in  its  exhaustless  varieties  of  loveliness  and 
GUideur,  is  not  thus  stiff  and  prim ;  is  not  thus  crystallized 
d  stereotyped  into  a  hard  array  of  formalities:  the  world 
*' harmoniously  confused;'^  its  substances  are  not  sorted, 
roelled  out,  and  labelled,  like  the  goods  in  a  warehouse ; 
lereas  system  is  always  cutting  and  dividing  things  into 
't  portions  and  shapes:  it  would,  therefore,  strike  out  of  the 
»ild  all  the  images  of  beauty,  all  the  grace  and  poetry  of 
> :  it  would  allow  no  liberty,  or  ease,  or  choice,  to  individual 
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votitionB ;  it  would  pay  do  attention  to  tho  idioepcnMi 
of  lunn  ;  the  dlfTerences  of  taete,  tempcraiiicnl',  tiatundcoS' 
Btitution,  or  incidental  circumstsDOCB ;  but  would  make  Ifai 
whole  of  exieteuce  run,  a*  it  were,  in  one  groove. 

The  true  reply  to  tbia  sort  of  compound  objection  it,  tbtf 
it  arisee  from  repudiating,  or  overlooking,  that  jueter  iJea  4 
aystcm,  which  some  p^ne  have  been  taken  to  set  foi^ 
System,  it  must  be  remembered,  is,  in  ita  right  accoptatiin 
not  cramped  and  narrow,  bat  broad  and  universal;  SD<I.  ■ 
botng  a  system  of  one  manifold,  it  not  only  admiU,  Imt  n> 
quiree,  much  of  diversity  and  latitude  amidst  the  unitjof  ill 
esaential  and  eternal  laws.  It  would  not  neglect  aiiT  piii^ 
ciplcB ;  and,  assuredly,  not  those  which  are  the  loftitft  nA 
most  animating :  for  it  requires  all  to  be  included,  that  ii(W 
may  bo  exaggerated;  and  would  always  assign  to  ^1  tbii 
duo  rank  and  importance.  The  system,  too,  of  bunul 
formation  muBt  correspond  with  the  real  system  of  the 
verse ;  where  all  things  are  blended  together,  and  yet  *» 
also  arranged  into  groups  and  classes,  so  as  to  haniioult 
with  our  mental,  or  subjective,  tendencies  to  classification  ui 
arrangement.  Such  a  system  must  minister  to  the  ctluoL 
the  sesthetical,  and  the  imaginative,  as  well  as  to  the  logioil^ 
part  of  man  ;  to  the  love  and  feeling  of  the  piotureeiiut 
well  a«  to  the  exacter  demands  of  scientific  thought 
those  hours,  when  man  would  give  himself  calmly  up  t»  t)H 
passive  reception  of  influences,  as  well  as  to  those,  when  m 
would  put  forth  the  energetic  activity  of  his  powers :  for,  tl 
the  tnie  system  of  man,  there  belongs  spontaneity  ae  wdl 
subordination ;  relaxation  as  well  as  tension ;  just  u  n 
ia  no  less  indispensable  than  exercise,  or  sleep  than  toti 
Systematic  unity  is  not  mere  uniformity ;  nor  can  monotom 
over  be  a  real  characteristic  of  any  largo  system 
employ  the  most  familiar  instances,  Ryateui,  as  applied  to  th 
oonstruction  of  a  hi 
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icter  than  system,  as  applied  to  the  laying  out  of  grounds ; 
tern  may  be  found  in  the  tree  stretching  forth  its  boughs  in 
)  forest,  as  much  as  in  a  tree,  at  once  formal  and  fantastic, 
)ped  into  the  shape  of  beast  or  bird ;  and  in  the  more 
B  and  natural  style  of  a  landscapo-garden,  as  much  as  in 
>  trimness  of  a  Dutch  parterre.  In  short,  such  objections 
these  fall  away  of  themselves,  as  the  true  idea  of  system  is 
nped  upon  the  mind ;  that  system  which,  in  its  complex 
ty,  would  afford  to  the  intrinsic  attributes  and  properties 
ttch  several  thing,  or  person,  the  very  fullest  development, 
ch  is  compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  wider  assem- 
p  of  things  and  persons. 

A  system  of  mere  variety  could  not  exist ;  because  the 
;  element,  or  condition,  of  system  is  unity ;  and,  without 
all  must  be  loose  and  disjointed,  like  the  scattered  parts 
k  machine  taken  to  pieces.  A  system  of  absolute  unity 
Id  resemble  that  polity  of  ancient  Sparta,  where  private 
was  almost  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  the  life  of  the 
9.  A  system  of  variety  in  unity,  or  one  manifold,  is  that, 
re  neither  the  community  is  sacrificed  to  the  individual, 
the  individual  to  the  community  : — where  there  is  reci- 
sal  dependence  without  the  forfeiture  of  personal  volition 
reedom ;  and  where  every  human  being  is  both  a  wheel, 
pring,  in  an  immense  engine,  or  series  of  engines ;  and 
lelf,  also,  a  whole  complicated  engine,  having  its  own 
ngement  of  wheels  and  springs  in  its  own  internal  and 
drous  mechanism; — so  that  a  system  of  one  manifold 
b  be  an  additional  instrument  for  securing  to  every  one 
largest  portion  of  natural  freedom  consistent  with  the 
nization  of  society,  ^'and  of  reconciling,  in  the  highest 
ible  degree,  the  several  advantages  of  man^s  individual 
his  civil  condition.'" — But  it  may  be  objected,  that  the 
lation  of  system,  such  as  it  has  been  shadowed  forth,  is 
et  altogether  premature :  and  that  it  belongs,  if  it  can 
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ever  become  possible,  to  some  distant  stage  of  civilization, 
some  unapproachod  condition  of  human  life,  now  lying  hid 
in  the  dimness  of  futurity.  A  few  suggestions  have  been 
already  oflTered  on  this  topic :  and  we  may  again  encounter 
it,  as  we  proceed.  Here,  therefore,  1  would  merely  obscr\e, 
that,  although  it  must  indeed  be  premature  to  think  of 
the  consummation  of  a  system,  which  embraces  the  whole 
of  human  beings  and  human  interests,  it  can  scarcely  be  too 
soon  to  attempt  to  lay  its  foundations,  to  establish,  or  at 
least  discuss,  the  principles  which  must  lie  at  its  base. 

But  a  contrary  objection  may  be  taken.  It  may  be 
thought,  that  all  which  has  been  now  propounded,  is  either 
done,  or  in  the  course  of  being  done.  Tho  complete  reply 
to  this  objection  could  only  be  found  in  an  examination,  at 
once  historical  and  critical,  at  once  wide  and  minute,  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  world.  The  position,  here  assumed,  has 
been,  that,  from  the  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  of 
things,  the  world  is  growing  and  coalescing,  more  and  more, 
into  a  systematic  unity :  but  that  any  patient  and  accurate 
observer  must  still  perceive  a  sad  defectiveness  of  system, 
in  its  science,  and  still  more,  in  its  modes  of  action, — 
in  its  arrangements  public  and  domestic,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil.  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  no  retrograde  move- 
ment can  now  take  place  in  civilization;  ^Hhat  the  diffusion 
of  Christian  virtues  and  of  knowledge,  even  more  than  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  ensures  the  steady  advancement  of  man  in 
those  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  that  constitute 
his  true  dignity  :^'  but  I  am  persuaded  also,  that  a  great 
effort  is  required,  not  merely  to  increase  his  rate  of  progreflB, 
but  even,  in  many  respects,  to  set  his  footsteps  in  the  right 
path,  and  lead  them  uniformly  in  the  proper  direction. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  further,  that  an  attempt  at  the 
formation  of  wide  and  universal  system  would,  if  it  has  any 
results,  be  revolutionary ;  and  revolutionary  in  the  bad  aense ; 
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eauae  it  would  unsettle  what  it  could  not  restore,  and  thus 
productive  of  subversion  and  disarrangement,  not  of  har- 
•ny  and  good  order.     The  answer  is,  that  true  and  wide 
tern  can,  in  this  sense,  never  be  revolutionary:  for  its  aim 
4)  adopt  and  adapt,  to  combine  and  carry  forward,  much 
re  than   to  innovate.    It  would  take  the  actual,  as  an 
imct  and  counterpoise  to  the  ideal :   and,  therefore,  as  a 
;e,  important,  and  indispensable  element  in  all  its  calcula- 
18.     It  would,  moreover,  always  respect  existing:  institu- 
us  and  customs,   even  because  they  exist ;   and  because, 
iough  they  may  have  come  from  casual  growth,  rather 
I  from  preconcerted  design,  yet  they  could  not  have  been 
3t8  without  causes,  nor  have  arisen  without  some  founda- 
in  the  nature  or  necessity  of  things.      And  besides : — 
version   and  derangement  usually  proceed  from  not  con- 
Bg  the  fitness  and  congruity  of  an  entire  constitution, 
making  in  some  one  portion  of  it  unadvised  changes, 
ih  will  not  agree  with  the  remaining  portions.    System  is 
)ppo6ite  of  this  rashness  and  violence.  For  its  very  essence 
look  at  a  whole  scheme  of  arrangements  at  once,  and 
r  even  to  precipitate  any  part  so  much  in  advance,  as  to 
at  of  character  and  consistency  with  the  rest.    System  is 
net  irreconcilable  with  dismemberment. 
But  the  great  objection  remains,  that  such  an  attempt 
lead  to  no  results :  for  that  it  is  altogether  chimerical 
impracticable. — The  thing  proposed,  it  may  be  stated,  is 
niversal  system  of  one  manifold.     But  the  formation  of 
a  system  demands  an  universal  concurrence.     There 
be  an  union  of  aU  agents,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
)  work,  and   for  the  attainment  of    the  one  common 
There  must   be  also   the  right  action  of  particular 
OS,  or  agents,  for  the  attainment  of  each  particular  end. 
lOver,  all  things  must  be  taken;   because  every  thing 
8  the  whole.      And  all  things  must  be  taken  in  all 
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vj  a  hundred  oonditions,  which  we  have  not  made,  and  which 
we  cannot  annul  or  escape.  Thus,  the  capacities  of  mankind 
ure  circumscribed  within  narrow  boundaries  as  to  their  know- 
edge  ;  and  within  boundaries  yet  narrower  as  to  their  powers 
»f  action.  The  capacities  of  the  race  are  limited ;  and  limited 
m  a  much  stricter  degree  are  the  capacities  of  the  individual. 
If  the  world  were  but  an  inert  uniform  mass  of  homogeneous 
parts  indefinitely  divisible,  unspeakably  arduous  would  be  the 
kask  of  arranging  and  systematizing  it,  as  a  mere  problem  of 
Riomber  and  quantity.  But  when,  instead  of  being  uniform  and 
bomogeneous,  it  spreads  out  its  various  substances,  with  aU 
their  innumerable  diversity  of  properties,  modes,  relations, 
this  arduousness  is  increased  a  thousand-fold ;  and  a  thousand- 
fold again  is  it  increased,  as  we  think  of  all  these  substances 
irorking  and  interworking  with  each  other,  in  a  perpetual  state 
rfflux,  movement,  and  change.  But  further,  as  we  rise  to 
oiganic  life,  and  not  merely  to  organic  life,  but  to  conscious, 
tcasonable,  moral  life :  as  we  rise  to  the  myriads  of  intel- 
I^nces,  or  minds,  each  within  itself  a  new  universe  of 
thoughts  and  imaginations,  and  to  the  myriads  of  wills, 
each  a  new  centre  of  action,  and,  therefore,  a  new  centre, 
potentially  at  least,  of  disturbance  and  derangement  to  all 
other  action ;  then  we  indeed  stand  in  the  midst  of  difficul- 
ties, which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate,  and,  perhaps,  impos- 
sible even  to  conceive.  But  is  the  survey  of  system,  or  the 
desire  to  form  it,  therefore,  useless,  or  without  profit  i  I  be- 
lieve that  the  lessons  of  humility  which  we  must  learn  from  a 
sense  of  our  insufficiency  and  weakness,  is  at  least  as  valuable  as 
any  lesson  of  energy  which  we  can  learn  from  a  sense  of  our 
powers,  or  of  our  wants.  We  are  taught  to  feel,  how  the 
finite  must  shrink  into  nothingness  before  the  face  of  the 
Infinite ;  and  to  bow  down  in  reverential  admiration  at  the 
footstod  of  the  majesty  of  that  Being  who  is  the  supreme 
disposer  of  all  things,  and  who  will  not,  we  are  assured,  put  ^ 
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out  of  His  own  hands  into  ours  the  reins  of  universal  domi- 
nion. 

At  the  same  time,  when  these  considerations  have  been 
fairly  weighed,  our  legitimate  conclusion  is,  that  the  seal 
of  imperfection  must  always  rest  on  all  that  man  is,  or 
does ; — not  that  we  are  to  remain  slothful  and  quiescent 
under  ills,  which  we  can  mitigate,  because  the  utmost  im- 
provements which  we  can  effect  in  this  initiatory  stage  ct 
being  will  not  at  last  change  it  from  what  God  has  designed 
it  to  be. 

Still,  again,  however,  the  difficulties  are  enhanced; 
because,  in  the  constniction  of  system,  we  have  not  a  clear 
space,  on  which  to  build :  but  are  embarrassed  by  many 
existing  fabrics,  which  ought  not  to  remain,  yet  which  cannot 
be  touched  without  great  peril.  We  must  have  oftentimes 
to  contend  with  accumulations  of  error,  which  have  beeo 
invested  by  age  with  a  kind  of  sacredness  :  or  with  a  state  of 
things  where  good  and  evil  are  so  intermingled,  that  we 
cannot  remove  the  one,  without  shaking  or  endangering  the 
other.  We  must  have  oftentimes  to  contend  with  ignorance, 
prejudice,  perverseness,  jealousies,  estrangements,  the  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  effete  and  expiring  forms,  or  the  ambitions 
thirst  for  novelties  which  may  confer  notoriety ;  in  a  word, 
as  with  our  own  frailties,  passions,  and  vices,  so  with  the 
frailties,  passions,  and  vices  of  other  men. 

But  what  then  I  the  questions  must  still  reour ;  Is  systeni, 
or  is  it  not,  a  necessity  to  mankind ;  and  what  is  tiie  tnie 
theory,  or  rationcUe,  of  system  i  If  these  questions  have  hen 
been  rightly  viewed,  difficulties  should  rather  stimulate  thai 
deter  us,  unless  they  be  absolutely  and  hopelesdy  insuimooiii' 
able.  Few  operations  are  more  common  among  w^yiHw^ 
or  more  mischievous,  than  the  making  of  impossitnlitMS  oik 
of  difficulties.  But  it  must  be  proved  that  we  are  stmgg^ 
with  a  matter,  where  the  resistance  is  altogetlier  too  staMI 
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for  us,  or  where  the  thing  sought  must  elude  our  grasp, — 
that  we  are  indeed  beating  either  the  rock  or  the  air : — for 
otherwise,  the  very  difficulties  which  will  attend  the  formation 
of  system,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  value  and 
advantages  of  system,  only  lead  us  on  to  the  other  topic 
here  proposed  for  examination : — namely,  what  are  our  obli- 
gations in  respect  to  it ;  and  what  is  the  actual  mode  of 
proceeding  to  be  adopted. 

4.  1  would  treat  this  portion  of  the  argument  with 
especial  reference  to  that  other  portion,  in  which  the  applu 
cations  of  system  have  been  considered ;  and  1  would  also 
endeavour  to  follow  up  in  it  the  connexion  which  exists  between 
the  idea  of  system  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  moral  convic- 
tions and  emotions  on  the  other.  For  it  is  important  to 
observe,  that,  as  the  idea  of  system  brings  us,  generally,  to  a 
scheme  of  duty,  so  a  scheme  of  duty  must  involve  obligations 
with  regard  to  system  itself. 

These  obligations,  I  would  assert,  are  real,  positive,  im- 
perative. The  cardinal  duity,  I  would  assert,  of  every  rational 
and  moral  being  is  to  take  his  part  in  that  vast  system  to 
which  he  is  attached,  and  in  all  the  spheres,  or  smaller  systems, 
which,  as  it  were,  are  folded  up  in  it.  As  he  proceeds  from 
the  inner  to  the  outer  of  these  concentric  rings,  the  lines 
which  mark  the  circles  will  grow  gradually  fainter  until  they 
become  almost  indistinguishable ;  but  so  far  as  such  expansion 
is  possible,  his  thoughts  and  sympathies  must  go  with  him  to 
the  furthest  circumference.  For  of  this  vast  system  he  is 
a  component  fraction :  and  the  largest  combination  of  this 
globe^s  inhabitants,  with  this  great  globe  itself,  can  be 
nothing  more  than  fractions :  while  in  another  sense,  as  has 
been  seen,  he  is  a  whole  in  himself,  quite  as  much  as  they  can 
be  wholes.  And  thus  his  entire  existence  has  a  meaning  for 
him :  there  is   revealed  to  him  the  true  greatness  of  his 
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destiny,  the  true  scope  and  bearing  of  all  his  actions,  even 
together  with  an  overwhelming  conviction   of  his  peraonal 
insignificance.     For  to  whom  does  this  vast  system  belong  f 
It  belongs  to  him,  as  he  to  it.     It  belongs  to   all  and  to 
each.     It  belongs  to  the  poorest,  the  lowliest,  the  obscorert 
of  the  children  of  men.     Well  may  there  dwell  upon  him 
a  mysterious  sense  of  the  omnipresence  of  every  thing;  —  s 
profound  and  almost  terrible  sense  that  all  which  he  says,  or 
does,  nins,  and   is  felt,  along  every  fibre  of  the  universe. 
Everywhere  he  finds  relations,  everywhere  duties ;  or  one  vast 
duty,  in  which  all  other  duties  are  comprised.      And  what  is 
that  one  duty;  so  one,  so  manifold !  It  is  the  duty,  I  reiterate, 
of  taking  his  part  in  the  universal  system  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached.    In  this  mighty  drama  he  has  some  part  to  enact: 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  enacts  it  has  an  influence  upoD 
all  its  interests  and  all  its  events. 

Our  life — the  life  of  any  man,  the  collective  life  of 
mankind, — is  like  a  game  at  chess ;  where  each  single  move 
of  each  single  piece  has  an  eflect  upon  the  fortune  of  all  the 
pieces,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  game.  The  real  diflfer 
enco  is,  whether  the  moves  shall  be  made,  as  a  child  might 
make  them,  unconnectedly  and  at  random  ;  or  with  foresight, 
with  concert,  upon  some  continuous  plan,  with  some  view 
or  reference  to  this  whole  result.  Thus  every  man,  and 
every  man's  every  movement,  are  implicated  in  the  entire 
scheme  of  existence ;  and  here,  the  real  difference  is,  whe- 
ther he  shall  be  merely  a  blind,  unconscious,  unintelligent 
instrument,  or  a  conscious,  intelligent,  moral  participator: 
whether  he  shall  act  the  part  of  a  mere  machine,  or  of  a 
brute  headlong  unreasoning  animal,  or  the  part  of  a  ititionaL 
spiritual,  immortal  Man.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  groit 
idea  of  system,  when  understood  and  appreciated,  helpi  to 
confer  upon  him  his  real  elevation,  no  less  than  to  toadi 
him  his  real  duty.     A.^  «oii\^  countries  are  raised  above  tb 
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rest,  just  as  they  are  included,  and  make  themselves  felt,  in 
the  general  confederacy,  or  system,  of  earth^s  civilization ; 
while  those  are,  of  necessity,  the  lowest,  rudest,  least  en- 
lightened, and  most  barbarous,  which  are  left  out  of  its  pale ; 
so  is  the  individual  man  more  exalted  than  he  would  other- 
wise be,  just  in  proportion  as,  endued  with  a  wise  and  com- 
prehensive energy,  he  incorporates  himself  with  the  great 
unity  of  aU  things,  and  not  only  studies  the  laws  which  bind 
it  together,  but  feels  himself  to  have  a  share  in  it,  seeks  to 
improve  it,  and  would  rejoice  to  stamp  some  impress  of  him- 
self upon  the  connected  order  of  being  with  which  he  is  in- 
twined.  As  the  idea  of  system  grows  and  fixes  itself  upon 
him,  he  sees  the  world  with  new  eyes,  and  walks  through  it 
with  a  more  solemn  feeling  of  his  varied  responsibilities  ;  and 
this  intenser  feeling  of  his  varied  responsibilities  induces  him, 
in  its  turn,  to  think  and  act  more  upon  system. 

After  all,  something,  nay  much,  does  lie  in  the  power  of 
individuals,  and  a  great  duty  docs  rest  upon  them ;  and  with 
individuals  we  must  begin.  We  talk  of  difficulties,  and 
with  justice.  Yet,  in  the  formation  of  a  human  system,  as 
subordinated  to  the  divine,  the  impediments,  though  grave, 
are  not  insuperable :  for  they  reside,  not  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  things,  or  in  the  ordinations  of  Ood's  providence, 
as  in  a  want  of  knowledge  among  individual  men,  which  is, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  removeable ;  or,  in  a  want  of  in- 
clination, which  they,  themselves,  should  labour  to  remove. 

Let  individuals  do  what  they  can,  and  the  work  is  already 
more  than  half  accomplished. 

But  on  the  supposition  that  men  would  confront  the 
difficulties  instead  of  being  disheartened  by  them ;  and  that 
they  would  seriously  strive  to  construct  a  general  system,  so 
far  as  they  have  ability ;  then,  since  the  whole  consummation, 
which  may  be  ultimately  possible,  cannot  be  immediately 
attained,  and,  as  yet,  can  scarcely  be  in  prospect,  what  are 
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the  first  steps  to  be  taken,  what  should  be  the  actual  mode, 
or  order,  of  proceeding  ? 

Upon  the  first  step  of  all,  we  have  already  been  insisting 
at  some  length.  It  is  no  other  than  a  true  conception  of 
system,  as  it  subsists  in  itself,  or  as  it  is  exhibited  to  us  io 
the  resemblances  and  diversities,  the  affinities  and  distinc- 
tions, the  composite  simplicity,  the  multiform  unity,  of  this 
majestic  and  beautiful  creation.  Man  must  have  a  system 
of  thought;  and,  indeed,  all  real  thought  is  system.  The 
idea  of  system  must  impart  breadth,  consistency,  and  har- 
mony, to  all  his  contemplations. 

The  next  step, — and  it  is  quite  a  practicable  step, — is 
really  to  put  his  own  life  upon  system.  He  must  be  at  har- 
mony with  himself;  he  must  consult  his  whole  nature, 
affording  room  for  its  passive,  as  well  as  its  active  elements, 
for  meditation,  solitude,  self-concentration,  self-communion, 
as  well  as  for  the  occupations  of  the  world.  He  must  make 
it  his  great  business  rightly  to  discern  and  estimate  what  his 
whole  Ufe,  his  whole  being  is.  He  must  examine  whether, 
or  not,  it  is  indeed  bounded  by  the  cradle  and  the  sepulchre ; 
or  is  destined  for  an  indefinite  expansion  in  an  immortal  futu- 
rity; he  must  examine  what  he  knows,  or  can  know,  and 
what  are  the  sources  of  his  knowledge ;  what  he  may  hope, 
or  expect,  and  what  are  the  grounds  of  his  hopes  and  expee* 
tations.  He  will  then  be  enabled,  and  he  ought,  to  sys- 
tematize the  distribution  of  his  faculties,  his  time,  hia  monej, 
and  of  all  that  appertains  to  him.  He  can  also  prooeed  to 
systematize  his  relations ;  that  is,  according  to  the  preceding 
exposition,  he  can  take  their  entire  scheme :  he  can  at  least 
recognize  the  truth  that  he  must  attend  to  his  hunum  ida- 
tions  in  all  their  spheres.  As  he  puts  his  personal  life  upon 
system,  so  he  can  also  put  upon  system  his  domesUo  life,  and 
his  relations  with  his  family ;  his  relations  profeasioiial  €C 
industrial,  as  employer  or  employed ;  his  relations  aa  a 
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ber  of  a  local  community,  or  several  local  communities,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical ;  as  a  citizen  of  the  state,  as  a  member  of 
the  Church  at  large,  as  a  member  of  the  human  race.  He 
can  pay  regard  to  all  these  relations  in  their  connected 
interdependent  unity,  as  well  as  when  considered  by  them- 
sdves. 

But  he  cannot  stop  here  in  the  one  manifold  of  his  rela- 
tions. He  may,  and  he  must  inquire,  if  he  means  to  put 
his  life  upon  system,  whether,  or  not,  he  has  a  relation  with 
a  Supreme  Intelligence,  a  Divine  Moral  Ruler :  whether,  or 
not,  this  relation  is  as  real,  as  necessary,  as  important, — ^yet 
to  say  but  this,  is  to  say  nothing, — as  any  which  he  has,  or 
can  have,  with  his  fellow-men.  In  short,  the  first  step,  after 
a  due  conception  of  system,  is  the  real  adoption  of  system, 
as  to  onis  self. 

In  the  next  place,  education,  or  at  least  instruction,  may 

be  systematized.     It  may  sound  as  an  extravagant  assertion, 

yet  I  believe  it  to  be  a  correct  one,  that  every  child— or 

rather  every  person  who  receives  education, — should  take 

what  Lord  Bacon  took,  namely,  '^the  whole  of  knowledge 

for  his  province.''^     I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  he  can 

pursue  it  all  into  the  infinity  of  its  details ;  but  he  can  obtain 

a  conspectus^ — so  to  speak — of  those  large  general  principles 

which  gather  it  into  one,  and  form  its  apex.     He  may  be 

instructed  to  observe  the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  unity  of 

truth,  as  well  as  its  varieties.     As  his  views  must  be  wrong 

and  out  of  proportion,  if  he  would  regard  the  geography  of  a 

fliDgle  country,  altogether  without  reference  to  the  entire 

geography  of  the  globe,  or  any  particular  history  without 

reference  to  universal ;  so,  still  more,  must  they  be  wrong, 

and  out  of  proportion,  unless,  generally,  he  has  a  scheme  of 

knowledge,  a  correct  outline  of  the  whole,  and  is  taught  to 

aee  the  parts  with  reference  to  that  whole  and  to  each  other. 

Ormduallr^  and  as  his  faculties  find  their  development,  h^ 
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niuBt  be  lod  up  to  this  whole,  and  down  from   it : — it  most 
be  kept  always  in  view :  and  then  there  will  be  profit  without 
risk,  to  whatever  extent  he  may  afterwards  divide  and  ana- 
lyze, as   well   as    combine  and  trace  connexions.      He  can 
safely  choose  the  particular  subjects  which  he  shall  specially 
investigate,  and  the  portions  of  the  scheme  to  which  he  shall 
devote  himself  throughout  life,  when  he  has  noted,  in  the  first 
instance,  their  relative  size  and  position,  and   their  inter- 
dependence with  the  other  portions  and  subjects.      But  the 
largest  multiplicity  of  loose  miscellaneous  information   will 
never  train  his  understanding  aright,  without  this  great  fontal 
and  central  idea. 

The  very  terms  suggest,  that  all  Universities  should  have 
professorships  of  the  Universal ;  in  every  place  of  general 
education  some  teacher  should  be  appointed,  who  should 
apply  himself  to  the  connected  whole  of  knowledge,  and  act 
in  concert  with  others,  who  should  give  instruction  in  its 
several  branches :  and  I  conceive  that  no  place  of  education 
can  deserve  the  name,  which  does  not  regard  as  the  foremost 
of  all  sciences,  the  science  of  one  manifold. 

A  scheme  of  knowledge  cannot,  of  course,  be  quite  dis- 
connected from  the  scheme  of  action.  It  follows,  then,  that 
another  and  most  useful  measure  might  be  adopted,  if  the 
rulers  in  the  State  and  in  the  Church,  the  Directors  of  public 
bodies.  Associations,  and  Institutions,  the  heads  of  UniyerntieB 
and  other  large  establishments,  and  all,  in  fact,  in  their 
respective  stations,  would  render  assistance  to  that  B^Biemaik 
view  of  the  Actual,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  Ukely 
to  be  of  very  material  aid  to  the  attainment  of  the  tdtiniate, 
and  the  just  conception  of  the  Possible  or  the  IdeiJ.  There 
seems  good  reason  to  recommend,  that  not  only  eooieties,  but 
municipal  and  other  bodies,  should  have  their  several  reporte : 
tiiat  the  main  substance  of  these  should  be  dnfted  and 
gathered  into  some  one  general  report :  and  so,  «t  LMtgft^ 
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that  there  should  be  an  entire   and  comprehensive   digest 
methodically  made. 

Every  association  owes  a  report  of  itself  to  its  members : 
every  state,  or  local  government,  owes  a  report  of  itself  to  the 
nation,  or  to  the  locality :  the  report  of  what  is  done  has 
always  a  tendency  to  correct  and  complete  what  is  done : 
thus,  the  action,  as  well  as  the  record,  of  smaller  communi- 
ties might  be  improved :  the  improvement  might  spread  on 
to  the  larger  communities ;  and,  although  mankind  are  far 
indeed,  as  yet,  from  being  knit  into  a  brotherhood,  still, 
the  existence  of  international  law,  the  attempts  at  inter- 
national copyright,  international  leagues  for  different  pur* 
poses,  synchronous  observations,  as,  for  instance,  astronomical 
and  meteorological,  made,  in  concert,  in  different  countries, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  different  governments, — these,  and 
many  other  signs,  give  some  promise  of  the  eventual  realiza- 
tion of  a  federal  unity,  with  which  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  independent  action,  national,  departmental,  and  private, 
would  be  perfectly  consistent  and  congenial. 

I  have  set  forth  these  particulars,  at  the  risk  of  some 
repetition,  with  the  view  of  showing,  that,  if  a  just  conception 
of  system  be  once  entertained,  the  formation  of  it,  instead  of 
being  a  vision,  may  proceed  step  by  step ;  and  is  already,  in 
many  respects,  within  the  compass  of  almost  immediate  prac- 
ticability.    But  I  would  render  the  matter  still  more  clear. 

III.  I  come,  then,  to  the  third  division,  that  was  to  be 
appended  to  this  Letter,  for  the  sake  of  offering  some  explana- 
tory remarks,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  placed  under 
either  of  the  foregoing  heads.  These  explanations  will  be,  in 
part,  general ;  in  part,  special  and  local. 

1.  The  general  explanations  may  serve,  in  addition  to 
tome  other  uses,  partly  for  an  elucidation,  and  partly  for 
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a  retrospect,  of  those  portions  of  the  inquiry,  which  it 
seems  more  peculiarly  desirable  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind. 

The  whole  is  stated  to  be  an  introductory  argument :  and 
such  is  strictly  its  character.  For  its  object  is  to  clear  the 
ground  for  future  inquiries  and  operations : — in  some  respects, 
a  dull  and  uninteresting  labour;  yet  more  useful,  perhaps,  than 
an  attempt  to  raise  a  showy  and  imposing  fabric,  before  the 
necessary  preparations  have  been  made,  and  the  necessary 
materials  collected. 

In  a  subject  so  vast  as  system,  and  comprising  in  its 
unity  so  many  considerations,  three  matters  stand  out  in 
strong  relief. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  conception  of  system,  including  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  thing, 
together  with  the  prerequisites,  or  primary  conditions  essential 
to  its  formation. 

The  second  is  the  careful  examination  of  those  existences 
in  the  universe,  whether  persons  or  things,  of  which  system 
is  really  to  consist ;  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  theory 
of  system  is  to  be  applied  to  them  in  their  separate  being,  or 
in  their  combinations :  in  other  words,  a  comprehensive  view, 
not  of  speculative  system,  but  of  actual  systematizcUion, 

The  third  is,  systematization  itself:  not  the  view  of  it,  but 
the  process  of  it ;  the  setting  in  motion  of  divers  agencies 
and  instruments  for  its  attainment ;  its  living  construction 
and  realization  in  the  world  of  humanity. 

Now  the  present  argument  has  addressed  itself,  almost 
entirely,  to  the  first  of  these  matters :  the  observations,  or 
suggestions,  which  have  gone  beyond  it,  have  been  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  conception  of  system  more  exact, 
the  exposition  of  it  less  liable  to  misapprehension ;  and  also 
of  removing  certain  objections  and  impediments,  which  might 
otherwise  lie  in  the  way  of  all  further  progress. 
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To  prevent  this  statement  from  swelling  into  too  large 
i  bulk,  the  many  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  which 
night  easily  be  adduced,  have  been,  for  the  present  at  least, 
>mitted.  Both  redundancies  and  deficiencies  may  probably 
t>e  found  in  it,  as  it  stands :  but  it  is,  I  hope,  intelligible, 
ind,  as  to  its  outline,  even  complete :  though  it  must  be 
afterwards  worked  out  with  a  more  particular  and  minute 
elaboration;  and  though  absolute  completeness  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, in  an  extensive  and,  in  some  respects,  a  new  field  of 
inquiry. 

Yet,  in  using  the  word  "  new,"  I  would  wish  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  putting  forth  inordinate  and  unfounded 
pretensions.  There  can  be  nothing  new  in  so  trite  a  term 
as  ^^  system  f  ^  neither  can  there  be  any  novelty  in  speaking 
of  the  universe  as  a  connected  whole ;  or  of  variety,  or,  at 
least,  plurality,  or  multiformity,  in  unity,  as  constituting  its 
chief  law  or  type.  This  twofold  truth  has  been  recognized  to 
ft  certain  extent,  and  by  more  or  fewer  persons,  almost  from 
the  first  dawn  of  investigation  and  reflection.  We  may 
brack  its  vestiges  from  the  earliest  days  of  Greek  philosophy; 
we  have  some  glimpses  of  it  in  a  philosophy  older  than  the 
Qreek ;  it  is  embodied,  as  in  the  Parmenides  and  some  other 
dialogues  of  Plato,  so  in  the  most  recent  lectures  of  the 
professors  of  every  German  university ;  and  it  may  be  spe- 
cially discerned,  among  other  instances,  in  the  mode  of  writing 
history,  which  is  now  practised  in  Italy  and  France,  as  well 
as  in  Germany.  Indeed,  if,  in  any  matter  which  depends, 
not  upon  nice  and  subtle  experiments,  but  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  wide  facts,  patent  to  mankind  from  the  beginning, 
any  man  should  lay  claim  to  perfect  novelty,  the  very  claim 
would  afford  a  presumption  against  himself ;  against  his  good 
faith,  or  against  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  or  against  the 
soundness  of  his  understanding.  If  the  claim  were  well- 
grounded,  it  would  possess  this  very  equivocal  merit  only  by 
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the  introduction  of  some  error  or  tiitellM!tu»l  h«n*3f-.  Ulit 
probably  will  bo  very  far  from  weH-groundeii,  and  thiM  \mm 
a  thorough  want  of  acquaiatance,  on  the  part  of  thf<  uwrt^ir, 
with  the  performances  of  other  men  and  other  Ages,  with  the 
past  an<l  present  atato  of  human  research.  It  is,  in  fad, 
scarcely  within  the  compass  of  possibility,  that  any  plijkw* 
phical  doctrine  should  be  now  allogothor  new.  We  live  too 
late.  And  absolute  novelty  could,  perhaps,  hardly  be  predi- 
cated even  of  those  speculations  which  have  made  illustrioM 
the  greatest  names. 

Still,  a  sense  there  is,  in  which  almost  every  man  «lio 
thinks  fur  himself  will  have  some  novelty,  or  at  least  pecu- 
liarity, in  his  own  views.  Unless  I  believed  that  thure  wi* 
Bome  novelty,  or  at  least  peculiarity,  in  that  which  is  mt 
proposed,  I  should  not  have  intniilt^d  it  upon  public  attcD- 
tion.  But  what  is  it !  The  world  has  not  been  wanting  in 
universal  theories,  nobler  perhaps  and  loftier,  than  our  tbi« 
can  hope  to  emulate.  It  has  been  truly  observed  bj  P. 
Sclilegel,  that  philosophy  among  the  Greeks  meant  scientific 
investigation,  universal  in  its  scope,  and  not  confined  to  an; 
one  purpose,  or  subject.  Such,  too,  ha^  been  tlie  phili)- 
sophy  of  Bacon,  of  Leibnitz,  of  many  other  men,  eincc  ll» 
revival  of  letters.  Again,  the  world  has  teetiiv<)  with  Bjt- 
tems : — "  Syslem»  of  the  World,"  "  Htfst^m»  of  Nature,"  htn 
sprung  up  in  abundance.  Little  would  bo  gained  bj  adding 
one  more  to  their  number.  The  peculiarity  of  the  pra^ 
attempt  consists,  1  think,  in  this :  that  it  takee,  by  itself,  tit 
idea  of  system  as  system,  quite  irrespective  of  any  p&rtici^ 
hypothesis,  or  law  of  connexion  : — that  it  would  separatu,  or 
eliminate  from  this  idea  all  arbitrary  or  adventitious  ooIlEidtI^ 
ations ;  that  it  would  then  endeavour  to  unfold)  and  cxtntt 
from  this  idea  all  the  principles  which  lie  involved  in  it; 
then  use  and  apply  it  as  a  test  and  criterion  of  exi«tiug  furm 
and  institutions ;  and,  finally,  s^ive  to  t<edufla  it  to  uaivu^li 
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practice,  not  as  in  an  Utopia,  or  a  new  Atlantis,  but  with 
lirect  immediate  reference  to  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
[t  consists,  as  I  conceive,  in  the  endeavour  to  methodize 
ind  harmonize  the  entire  range  of  human  exertion,  physical 
and  moral,  mental  and  mechanical;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
construct  a  regular  plan  of  investigation  and  action,  upon 
the  basis  of  a  few  elementary  principles,  which  are  either 
Belf-evident  axioms,  or  conclusions  so  legitimately  and  strictly 
deduced  from  them,  as  to  be  propositions  capable  of  rigorous 
demonstration,  almost  as  much  as  any  truths  of  geometrical 
science. 

These  elementary  principles  might,  perhaps,  be  reduced  ta 
the  two  following : 

(1.)  The  business  of  man  is  to  examine  what  is,  and  to 
act  in  accordance  with  what  is. 

(2.)  In  examining  what  is,  we  find  that  the  great  fact 
of  all  being  is  the  existence  of  a  system  of  one  manifold. 

But,  as  the  affectation  of  extreme  precision  might  ap- 
pear superfluous — to  say  the  least, — in  a  publication  of  this 
kind,  the  statement  may  be  thus  made  somewhat  more  at 
Iwrge. 

The  great  law  of  the  world  is  system. 

The  great  want  of  the  world  is  system. 

For  the  future,  the  great  work  of  the  world  must  be  the 
rormation  of  system. 

The  necessity  for  system  meets  us  in  every  phase,  and  iu 
BTery  department  of  existence. 

The  growing  tendency  towards  it,  and  the  comparative 
GMsilities  afforded  for  its  formation,  are  becoming  not  less, 
apparent  than  its  necessity. 

There  is  a  divine,  or  superhuman,  system,  which  must  be 
the  model  for  the  human. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  system  which  we  have  to  con- 
struct ;  as  there  is  a  vaster  system  which  we  must  study,  and 
B.  M.  B.  5 
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But,  in  trath,  theae  laws,  or  principles,  with  several 
othero^  which  vnll  occur  to  almost  every  reader'^s  own  mind, 
r68<dve  themsehres  at  hwt,  more  or  less  directly,  into  the  law, 
or  principle,  of  one  manifold. 

These  principles,  too,  are  either  self-evident,  or  are  in 
ihe  present  state  of  science  so  universally  acknowledged,  that 
the  youngest  student  has  stored  them  in  his  memory ;  while 
Lajdaoe  can  affirm  them  as  readily  as  Newton,  and  Epicurus 
and  Lucretius,  if  they  were  now  alive,  would  admit  them  quite 
as  much  as  the  most  religious  of  thinkers. 

It  would,  however,  be  something  worse  than  a  false 
shame  not  to  declare  at  once,  what  will  be  more  fully  set  forth 
in  another  place,  namely,  that  these  principles  may  aid  the 
sense  of  religion,  and  that  the  sense  of  religion  may  aid  the 
fbroe  and  efficacy  of  these  principles.  We  who  love  to 
behold  and  trace,  throughout  the  universe,  not  only  system, 
but  a  living,  vivifying,  Almighty  architect  of  system,  must  be 
more  anxious  to  take  a  superhuman  agency  as  the  pattern 
for  our  own;  while  mindful  of  those  immense  differences 
wfaieh  cannot  now  be  examined,  but  which  must  always  exist, 
between  a  being  such  as  man,  and  a  being  of  infinite  intel* 
Hgenoe  and  infinite  power. 

We  shall  be  admonished  more  than  others  by  the  mo- 
mentous truth,  that  all  things  throughout  creation  are  doing 
their  appointed  work.  In  nature,  we  find  no  abstractions, 
no  ideal  generalizations ;  though  these  have  their  subjective 
useftdness,  their  subjective  necessity.  But,  in  nature,  we 
trace  the  laws  only  in,  and  by,  their  operation.  We  do  not 
penmve  speculative  and  inert  principles  ;  but  we  learn  the 
principles  on  which  existences  act  and  are  moved,  by  the  very 
movements  and  actions  of  those  existences  themselves.  The 
law  is  only  the  expression  for  the  general  fact :  and  system 
itself  comes  to  us  as  the  great  fact  of  all :  *^  le  fait  par  excel- 
lenoe ;  le  fait  g^^ral  et  definitif.^^ 

5 — 2 
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We  shall  also  be  admonished  more  than  others   by  the 
kindred  truth,  that  the  existences  of  nature,  while  each  is 
performing   its   own  proper  functions,  are  all    acting  and 
working  together.     It  is  not  merely  that  one  thing  is  moving 
forward  to  one  end,  but  that  all  things  are  moving  forward 
concurrently  to  all  ends ;  and  may  be  all  made  to  move  for- 
ward in  conjunction  to  the  one  manifold  end  of  universal 
well-being.     How  instructive,  as  how  gratifying,  is  the  con- 
sideration, that  the  Framer  and  Ruler  of  the  world  has  made 
ample  provision  not  only  for  all  the  wants  and  capacities  of 
man,  but  for  all  these  wants  and  capacities  conjointly,  as  well 
as  separately ;  that  the  air  which  I  must  breathe,  or  die,  also 
fills  me  with  enjoyment ;  that  this  com-iield,  or  this  water,  on 
which  I  gaze,  ministers  not  only  to  my  sustenance,  but  to  mj 
delight ;   that  this  glorious  assemblage   of  natural  objects 
speaks  at  once  to  my  eye,  my  ear,  to  all  my  senses  ;  and  not 
only  to  my  senses,  but  to   my  taste,  my  understanding,  my 
imagination,  my  heart  and  soul ;  that  moral  emotions  of  the 
purest  and  most  exquisite  kind  may  flow  out  of  the  view  of 
external  forms ;  and  that,  as  I  behold  earth*  and  sky,  with 
rapture  and  reverence,  even  that  which  is  physical  about  me 
seems  almost  to  become  spiritualized  by  the   beauties  and 
harmonies  of  the  material  creation.    Surely  we  should  be  taught 
even  by  our  contemplation  of  nature  to  carry   forward  the 
great  work  of  good,  individual,  social,  sanitary,  eoonomical,  edu- 
cational, religious,  connectedly  and  simultaneously :  for  that^ 
while  every  part  must  receive  a  distinct  attention,   each  pari 
will  be  managed  and  conducted  with  more  e£Bcienoy  and  evoi 
more  ease,  as  other  parts  are  managed  and  oonducted  aloaff 
with  it :  that  the  maxim  is  true  of  things,  as  of  persons,  that 
each  exists  for  all,  and  all  for  each:  and  that  all  must  be 
taken  to  test  and  verify,  to  correct  and  balance,  to  aid  and 
support,  to  adjust,  improve,  and  strengthen  all. 

Therefore,  in  BVvotV^viQTDL\]A\.\iV9^%^«tem;  and  this 
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must  be  imivereal ;  and  by  universal  system  we  mean  a  system,- 
where  the  idea  of  one  manifold  is  made  the  foundation  of  all 
contemplation  and  all  conduct :  we  mean  the  science  and 
action  of  the  whole  and  of  all  its  parts ;  so  that  all  things 
shall  be  gathered  up  into  their  unity  or  totality,  and  then 
regularly  distributed  and  subordinated  into  their  minutest 
8ub>divisions ;  the  same  principle,  ever  and  throughout,  as 
in  nature,  preserving,  ramifying,  multiplying  itself,  with  a 
C(Mistant  repetition. 

It  is  plam,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  mean  by  system  a 
pedantic  monotony,  as  if  all  life  were  to  be  arrayed  with  the 
rigid  stifihess  of  a  military  drill :  but  we  mean  a  system,  which 
can  wait,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  diversities  as  well  as  the 
agreements  of  the  universe  :  which  admits  and  even  involves, 
great  Jatitude,  great  multiformity,  and  infinite  modifications 
consequent  upon  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  alteration  of 
drcumstances :  which  can  adapt  itself  to  the  multiplicity 
of  tastes,  and  the  ever-shifting  play  of  the  imagination,  as 
well  as  to  the  severe  unity  of  the  logical  understanding : 
which  delights  in  resemblances  in  the  midst  of  differences, 
and  differences  in  the  midst  of  resemblances ;  in  sameness  in 
the  midst  of  change,  and  change  in  the  midst  of  sameness ;  in 
transition  in  the  midst  of  continuity,  and  continuity  in  the 
midst  of  transition. 

And  so  much  might,  perhaps,  suffice  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. But  my  wish  is,  I  confess,  that  these  remarks  should 
be  recommendatory  of  system,  as  well  as  explanatory.  I 
have  offered  them  as  an  argvmmt :  I  would  fain  offer  them 
as  an  appeal.  Would  that  they  might  go  some  way  both  to 
convince  and  to  persuade  ! 

For,  believing,  as  I  believe,  that  the  greatest  good 
which  men  could  bestow  on  men,  must  be  to  set  in  order 
this  disjointed  frame  of  things,  and  help  to  put  individual  life 
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in  harmony  with  nature,  with  itself,  with  the  designs  of  God's 
providence ;  believing,  in  other  words,  that  system — a  sjrstem 
of  constant  principles,  mingled,  however,  in  various  and  ev&n 
variable  proportions, — ^is  the  mtpreme  object,  which  mankind 
have  to  place  before  themselves,  in  the  present  stage  of 
human  progress,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  rest  satis- 
fied that  any  statement  respecting  it  should  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  otiose  and  dreamy  contemplation,  as  a  barren 
unproductive  conjecture  of  a  single  mind,  not  affecting,  or 
calculated  to  affect,  the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of 
earth's  teeming  population.  Statements,  I  know,  propounded 
under  far  higher  auspices,  have  had  to  contend  with  that 
worst  sort  of  prejudice — amounting,  in  fact,  to  bad  faith,  or 
intellectual  dishonesty — which  determines  to  misunderstand, 
even  when  the  fullest  explanations  have  been  given;  with 
that  imbecility  or  timidity  of  spirit,  which  for  ever  halts  and 
hesitates,  and  cannot  raise,  or  expand,  itself  to  the  true 
magnitude  or  grandeur  of  the  principles  which  it  professes 
to  adopt;  with  that  dull,  yet  frivolous  indolence,  which 
treats  every  grave  proposition  submitted  to  it,  as  either  a 
crotchet,  or  a  chimera,  or  at  best,  as  simply  a  speculatimi, 
more  or  less  correct,  more  or  less  ingenious ;  which  denies  it 
with  a  sluggish  dissent,  or  accepts  it  with  a  faint  and  v^iid 
acquiescence ;  and  then  sinks  back  into  its  arm-chair,  not 
choosing  to  be  disturbed  further,  and  disliking  nothing  so 
much  as  to  be  called  upon  to  ctct.  But  let  us  now  hope 
better  things.  We,  at  least,  must  be  in  earnest ;  for  the 
world  around  us  is  earnest.  These  are  not  times  for  round- 
ing sentences,  or  playing  with  figures  of  speech.  Paadoos, 
sentiments,  ideas,  feelings,  the  most  potent,  are  in  motioa, 
are  in  conflict.  A  great  struggle  awaits  mankind.  Lei  it 
not  become  a  great  tragedy.  Philosophy  must  now— I  wiD 
not  say,  descend,  but — step  forward,  to  speak  to  the  people 
with  aooents  which  shall  be  understood.     The  etemnl  pldoL 
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flophy  of  life  miurt  be  interwoven,  if  it  be  poMible,  with  the 
h«mriy  oonduot  of  life. 

For  the  advancement  of  the  good  and  the  true,  every 
engine  is  needed  that  can  be  rendered  available.  That  the 
aobeme  now  proposed,  when  viewed  in  the  full  compaM  of 
its  theory,  does  indude,  or  require,  through  all  space  and  all 
time,  the  perception,  the  enumeration,  the  denominaticm,  the 
daeaification,  of  all  substuices  and  attributes,  the  observation 
of  all  laws  and  conditions,  the  devdopment,  disposition  and 
emjdoyment  of  all  materials  and  all  forces,  the  action  of  all 
agents,  the  nse  of  all  instruments,  by  all  means  and  modes  of 
agency,  for  the  attainment  of  all  ends ;  that  it  includes,  or 
requires,  these  things,  both  in  their  entire  oneness,  and  m 
thdr  utmost  divisibility;  blending,  while  it  discriminates;  dis^ 
criminating,  while  it  blends;  "and  yet  an  union  in  partition;  '* 
that  it  stretches  itself  from  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  indi- 
vidnal  to  the  collective  operations  of  mankind ;  ''finding  the 
wfade  every  where,  and  the  action  of  every  part  every  where^ 
the  whole  made  up  by  the  action  of  every  part,  and  every 
part  only  by  means  of  the  whole  having  become  what  it  is;^*— > 
that  it  constitutes,  therefore,  an  immense  and  stupendous 
undertaking ;  one  which  mocks  at  the  efforts  of  any  single 
person,  and,  of  itself,  bids  man,  as  man,  recognize  his  impo* 
tenoe,  even  while  he  collects  his  energies  and  calls  forth  his 
powers; — ^these  are  verities,  which  we  not  only  have  ac- 
knowledged, but  again  gladly  proclaim,  in  the  assurance  that 
a  two^fold  benefit  may  be  at  the  same  instant  derived  from 
these  opposite  emotions,  these  mutually  regulative  considera* 

tiODS. 

Yet  such  an  undertaking,  though  vast»  is  not  vague : 
though  all-eomprdiensive,  is  still  distinct  and  determinate. 

Andy  after  aU,  the  real  question  is,  not  whether  our 
power  is  unlimited,  but  how  we  may  best  do  that  whidi  lies 
IB  our  power:  not  whether  all  that  we  might  deshe  oao 
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be  accomplished,  but  how  we  may  accomplish  most.     And 
here  we  say,  that  system,  the  system  of  one  manifold,  is  the 
greatest  solution  of  perplexities,  the  greatest  corrective  of 
evils,  the  greatest  instrument  of  good.     It  has,  besides,  be- 
come indispensable  to  our  actual  position.     As   it   is  the 
business  of  mankind  to  systematize,  so  it  must  be  their  busi- 
ness more  and  more.    Men  are  now  bewildered  and  tost  about 
amidst  a  countless  multitude  of  plans,  fancies,  speculations, 
undertakings,  movements.     What  is  most  needed  is  to  con- 
nect and  bring  together  these  desultory  inconsecutive  inquiries, 
these  miscellaneous,  fragmentary  enterprizes  ;  to  regard  and 
form  them  in  a  due  order :  and,  even  while  breaking  them 
up>  that  we  may  arrange  them  into  new  combinations,  not 
to  deal  with  them  merely  by  scraps,  but  to  view  the  whole 
cycle,  and  mark  how  far  it  has  been  filled  in ;  to  see  what  is 
omitted,  what  is  superfluous;  and  to  determine  the  respective 
plan  and  province  of  particular  existences  in  the  general  de- 
sign of  all  things.     In  other  words,  what  is  most  needed,  is 
not  so  much  to  discern  and  invent,  as  really  to  develope 
and   use  what  has  been  long  discovered ;  not  so  much  to 
introduce  principles,  which  are  quite  strange  and  novel,  as  to 
blend  principles  which  have  been  taken  separately;  to  invest 
with    their  rightful    prominence   and  supremacy  principles 
which  have  been  almost  lost  amidst  a  crowd  of  others  less 
comprehensive  and  important;  practically  to  apply  principlei 
which  are  acknowledged  in  theory  to  be  true  and  valuable; 
and  to  extend  into  their  universality  principles  whioh  have 
received  a  more  narrow  and  partial  recognition. 

Shall  we  do  this,  or  not  ?  Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  en- 
deavour to  build  a  whole  upon  the  same  kind  of  foundatiiMi, 
which  is  of  necessity  laid  when  we  would  build  any  partionltf 
portion!  Do  these  truths  lose  their  truth  when  they  an 
generalized  and  expanded?  Does  this  expediency  beeome 
inexpediency  as  we  enlarge  its  dimensions  !     If  subh  be  aol 
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the  case,  if  it  be  the  very  reverse  of  the  case,  surely  it  is  at 
once  a  mental  weakness  and  a  moral  cowardice,  not  to  carry 
onward  our  principles  to  their  legitimate  extent.     It  appears 
to  me,    that,    in  whatever  shape  the  question  is  put,  and 
whether  philosophy  or  experience  is  to  decide  it,   the  same 
answer  must  be  returned.     Given  the  materials  of  the  world, 
how  shall  we  obtain  the  most  accurate  acquaintance  with  them 
and  the  most  serviceable  disposal  of  them  ?    Given  the  means, 
how   shall   we  best    employ  them,    and  avail   ourselves  of 
them !     Given  the  ends,  how  shall  we  most  completely  attain 
them !     How  shall  we  arrive  at  the  fullest  and  most  correct 
view  of  the  universe,  how  act  upon  it  at  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual and  mechanical  advantage  ?     By  system — always  by 
system. 

I  would  gather  up  the  argument  itself,  then,  from  its 
variety  into  its  unity.  System  is  good.  It  is  good  on  the 
small  scale ;  does  it  cease  to  be  good  on  the  large  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  larger  is  the  scale,  and  more  elements  are  in- 
daded,  the  truer,  proportionably,  is  our  calculation,  and  the 
greater,  proportionably,  is  our  power.  Yet  further :  unless  we 
can  reach  the  largest  scale,  and  include  all  elements,  our  mode 
of  proceeding,  although  our  weakness  may  leave  us  no  alter- 
native, must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  wrong :  and  if  we  wU- 
folly  take  a  part,  instead  of  the  whole ;  if  we  are  contented, 
and  more  than  contented,  to  make  our  speculative  and  prac- 
tical treatment  of  things  detached  and  piecemeal,  without 
connexion  or  proportion,  without  beginning,  middle,  or  end; 
it  must  be  radically,  fundamentally,  and  most  mischievously 
erroneous. 

A  prima  fade  case  then,  and  a  very  strong  one,  seems 
to  be  made  out  in  favour  of  universal  system,  so  far  as  man 
•call  attain  to  universality.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be 
Tensted.  Certainly,  the  burden  of  proof  must  rest  with 
those  who  c«n  oppose  themselves  to  the/>rtma  fade  eviden 
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MB  it  were,  the  points  of  transition  from  one  great  period  to 
another. 

In  many  cases,  without  controversy,  the  best  way,  by 
fiur,  of  shewing  that  a  thing  can  be  done,  is  by  doing  it.  But 
the  formation  of  a  general  system  is  not  altogther  a  case  of 
this  kind : — since  it  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  many 
pOTBons;  and  this  co-operation  cannot  be  expected,  until 
there  comes  a  wide  and  penetrating  conviction  of  its  neces- 
idty,  or  its  usefulness :  and  this  conviction  must  be  produced 
1^  the  proper  evidences :  that  is,  this  necessity,  or  this  use- 
fblnesB,  must  be  demonstrated,  as  partly  by  experience,  so 
partly  by  antecedent  reasoning.  We  may  rejoice  to  think 
that  both  antecedent  reasoning  and  the  experience  of  man- 
kind are  now  converging  to  this  demonstration. 

The  present,  we  may  be  persuaded,  cannot  be  the  ulti- 
mate state  of  human  society,  more  than  barbarism  or  feudalism 
has  been.  The  present  state  of  Africa,  for  instance,  or  of  Asia, 
or  of  Turkey,  or  of  Russia,  cannot  possibly  be  its  ultimate 
state.  Why  should  absolute  finality  be  predicated  of  our  own 
eoontry !  Why  should  we  suppose  that  Great  Britain  must 
be  stationary !  We  may  well  hazard  the  prediction,  that, 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  future  will  be  an  advance  upon  the 
present,  as  the  present  upon  the  past.  And  we  may  hazard 
this  other  prediction,  namely,  that  the  ultimate  state  will  be 
<»ie  in  which  there  shall  be  framed  a  general  system  of  huma- 
nity, in  its  collective  and  in  its  individual  phases  of  existence. 
Bat  is  there,  in  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  persons,  a 
genuine,  cordial,  thorough  recognition  of  this  truth  I  Or,  is 
there  any  earnest  desire  to  bring  it  out  of  the  region  of 
speculation  into  the  re^on  of  practice !  Let  men  examine 
and  ask  tiiemselves,  whether  they  feel  the  expediency  and  the 
vahie  of  an  universal  system,  and  whether  they  will  help  its 
xealiiatMm!    With  the  will  must  come  the  way.     The  gener 
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ral  desire  to  perforin  such  a  work  is  already  half  to  have 
performed  it. 

And  therefore,  I  believe,  the  time  will  not  have  been 
lost  in  developing  at  some  length  the  idea  of  system — the 
most  concentrated  of  all  ideas,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  the  most  proUfic  :  the  most  natural 
of  all  ideas,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  connected 
with  the  highest  and  widest  signification  of  the  word,  art. 
I  believe  that  there  may  be  even  a  peculiar  advantage  in 
setting  forth  this  idea,  simply,  broadly,  and  by  itself ;  in  dis- 
encumbering it  from  all  extraneous  and  subsequent,  all  doubt- 
ful and  disputable  allegations.  We  may  err,  as  wo  proceed 
to  shew,  hereafter,  in  what  special  forms,  or  by  what  special 
agencies,  the  various  parts  of  a  vast  system  ought  to  be  con- 
structed :  but  we  can  hardly  err  in  urging  the  construction 
itself.  Hence  it  is,  among  other  reasons,  that  this  primary 
idea  has  been  now,  as  far  as  was  possible,  disengaged  and 
separated  from  all  else.  It  will  be  a  great  point  gained,  if 
the  public  mind  of  England  can  be  brought  really  to  enter- 
tain this  idea  at  all.  For  England  is  that  portion  of  the 
habitable  globe,  in  which,  from  its  intellectual  and  its  religious, 
its  political  and  its  social  position,  the  general  framing  ot 
system  may  be  most  safely  and  most  effectually  commenced : 
and  more  especially  at  a  period  when  larger  and  profoundier 
views  are  gradually  winning  ground ;  and  when  there  have 
been  recently  written  by  Englishmen,  on  the  subjects  of 
speculative  science  and  social  economy,  solid  and  compre- 
hensive works,  which  would  shed  lustre  on  the  philosophical 
literature  of  any  age  or  country. 

It  is  with  an  unfeigned  diffidence  that  I  would  ventme 
to  raise  any  questions  as  worthy  the  notice  of  sudi  mff*. 
Yet  the  questions  which  I  would  raise  are  these :  whether, 
from  their  constitution  and  position,  mankind  poBsesB  the 
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power  of  acting  in  concert  upon  the  whole  of  things,  as  well 
as  separately  upon  each  particular  thing :  whether,  if  they 
possess  this  power,  there  must  be  wisdom  and  profit  in 
exerting  it :  whether,  up  to  the  present  age,  they  have  exerted 
it  as  they  might,  and  as  they  ought ;  and  have,  therefore, 
really  acted  upon  a  general  system :  whether  the  time  for 
thus  acting  has  arrived,  or  is  at  hand  : — and,  moreover,  what 
have  been  severally  the  results,  as  men  have  observed  system, 
or  neglected  it. 

Civilization  yearns  for  a  practical  answer  to  these  ques* 
tions.  For  the  truth  always  recurs,  that  the  whole  matter 
of  system  is  most  eminently  practical.  It  is  not  only  a 
philosophy,  but  an  organization  :  it  is  not  only  a  theory,  but 
a  work.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  done.  It  involves  in  itself  the 
common  work  of  all;  and  the  peculiar  work  of  each.  So 
practical  is  its  nature,  that,  without  it,  the  world  would  fall 
to  pieces ;  and  it  is  a  matter  in  which  every  human  being  is 
interested,  and  ought  to  be  engaged.  It  is  the  universal  con- 
cern of  all:  yet  each,  as  he  is  performing  his  own  part,  will  see 
that  the  parts  which  others  perform,  are  as  necessary  as  his 
own ;  will  observe,  how  wisely  God  has  ordained,  that,  in  an 
arrangement  so  infinitely  diversified,  the  tastes  and  powers 
of  men  should  be  difierent,  as  their  functions  and  occupations 
must  be  difierent ;  will  perceive,  that,  in  the  vast  scheme  of 
existences,  the  scheme  of  knowledge  and  of  action,  of  demand 
and  supply,  of  means  and  ends,  there  is  room  for  every  prin« 
dple ;  for  trust  as  for  prudence;  for  enthusiasm  as  for  calcula^ 
tion;  for  faith  as  for  free  inquiry;  for  authority  as  for  private 
judgment ;  for  parental  guidance  as  for  filial  obedience ; — 
will  discern  how  the  respective  duties  of  maturity  and  youth, 
of  men  and  women,  of  governors  and  the  governed,  consist 
and  harmonize  with  the  one  general  obligation  alike  incum^ 
bent  upon  all,  of  taking  a  share  in  the  great  system  of  the 
univerae. 
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But  again :  as  the  constrnction  of  system  is  not  the  work 
of  one  man,  so  neither  is  it  the  work  of  one  period  of  huma- 
nity :  it  is  the  continuous  work  of  all  the  successive  genen- 
tions  of  mankind.     Sufficient  honour  must  it  be  for  any 
individual   to   be   the   simplest   pioneer,   or    the    humblest 
labourer,  in  that  which  is  the  business  of  all  persons  in  all 
times.     It  is  a  process  to  be  handed  down  from  age  to  age ; 
from  those  who  begin  to  those  who  shall  advance  nearer  to 
the  completion.    One  age  lays  the  foundations,  other  ages  by 
degrees  carry  upward  the  superstructure.     The  main  point 
is,  that  the  foundation  be  laid   aright,  and  that  the  dis- 
couraging operation  of  removing  and  taking  down  shall  not 
always  interfere  with  the  happier  toil  of  erection. 

But  then,  on  the  other  side,  as  system  is  not  only  a 
philosophy,  but  an  organization,  so  it  is  not  only  an  organixa- 
tion,  but  a  philosophy  :  as  it  is  not  only  a  theory,  but  a  work, 
so  it  is  not  only  a  work,  but  a  theory.     And  the  theory,  the 
philosophy,  must  come  first.    It  must  precede  in  the  order  of 
time,  as  in  the  order  of  logical  sequence.     Half  that  has 
been  said  would  be  incorrect  and  idle,  unless  there  existed  ao 
interconnexion  between  these  two  things ;  but  still  the  gene- 
ral principles  must  be  understood,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
manner  of  execution.     The  reflection  is  indeed  obvious;  if 
system  must  be  defective,  or  even  wrong  in  principle,  unless 
it  be  universal;  and  yet,  if  it  be  preposterous  to  suppose, 
while  so  many  political  and  moral  obstacles  lie  in  the  way, 
that  mankind  will  all  start  together  and  at  once  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  universal  system,  how  is  this  dilemma  to  be  overcome! 
Well:  we  must  at  least  meet  it  as  we  may.     The  mental 
conception  must,  in  any  case,  direct  the  practical  operatioiiSi 
And  if  the  conception  be  just,  the  operations  will  at  least  bs 
immensely  facilitated :  exactly  as  we  may  comm^ioe,  iriihoiit 
imprudence  or  inexpediency,  with  the  wing,  or  aparfcment  of 
a  building,  when  we  have  its  entire  plan  before  us ;  or  as 
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may  begin  at  both  ends  the  tunnel  of  a  raibroad,  when  they 
know  how  their  laboura  are  to  meet. 

Without  qneetion,  while  the  tiasue  of  things  is  so  com- 
plicated, so  interwoven,  and  almost  **^  without  seam  through- 
out,'" some  practical  inconvenience  there  must  always  be, 
ndiere  only  part  of  a  system  can  be  embraced.  The  more 
oiroamscribed  the  portion,  the  fewer  the  instruments  and 
methods  of  action,  which  men  have  at  their  disposal,  by  so 
mnch  the  more,  we  have  already  argued,  they  must  work 
at  a  disadvantage :  because  they  are  the  more  liable  to  be 
interrupted,  thwarted,  baffled,  by  disturbances  and  derange- 
ments from  without,  by  external  relations  and  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  little  or  no  control.  To  be  engaged 
in  adjusting  a  smaller  system,  which  lies  within  a  larger,  and 
is  pressed  by  it  at  all  points ;  to  aim  at  improving  a  part, 
while  the  other  parts  are  left  unimproved ;  to  attempt  poli- 
tical ameliorations  without  social,  or  social  without  political, 
moral  without  material,  or  material  without  moral,  collective 
without  iudividual,  or  individual  without  collective,  is  to  labour 
not  in  vain,  indeed,  but  with  comparatively  poor  and  stunted 
results  :  just  as  a  model-house,  or  lodging,  may  lose  half  its 
good  effects,  if  placed  in  an  unwholesome  street,  full  of  pollu- 
tions and  vitiating  influences ;  whereas  the  benefits  of  a  model- 
street  might  derive  a  manifest  augmentation,  if  fortified  by  the 
general  arrangements  of  a  model-town.  On  the  other  hand» 
it  is  no  less  plain,  that  the  necessity  is  very  often  imperative 
for  beginning  one  thing  at  a  time,  instead  of  waiting  until  all 
can  be  undertaken  by  all ; — ^that  in  a  great  measure  knowledge 
18  to  be  gained  by  the  particular  inspection  of  particular  ob- 
jects in  their  specific  properties,  and  internal  relations ;  and 
good  is  to  be  done  by  the  hourly  action  of  individuals  upon  in- 
dividuals ;  that  if  a  business  be  too  vast  and  cumbrous  for  those 
who  set  it  on  foot,  it  soon  becomes  unwieldy  and  unmanage- 
able ;  and  that  every  man,  like  every  body  of  men,  who  assigns 
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himself  a  task,  must  look  to  hia  own  compot^ncj-,  or  inooni- 
petency,  for  its  perforinaiice.  But  these  ilifferent  truths. — 
these  opposite  poles  of  truth — only  bring  us  round  to  the  sime 
conclusion ;  namely,  that  a  right  general  conceptioa,  the  meota) 
scheme,  or  idea,  of  the  whole,  is  indispensable,  in  order  lo 
think  justly,  or  act  with  a  full  and  lasting  sncceas.  in  anj 
matter,  or  portion,  whatever ;  that  every  man,  neverthelm. 
muBt  prosecute  his  own  special  and  proper  work,  while  he 
entertains  this  general  conception ;  that  tlie  principles  can 
hardly  be  too  comprolienaive,  the  exeniplilicatione  hardly  too 
particular  ;  that  to  take  the  wide  without  the  minute,  or  Um 
minute  without  the  wide,  is  equally  a  delusion  and  a  siure ; 
that  the  two-fold  law.  unity  of  design  and  dii-ision  of  lAboor. 
is  alike  applicable  on  the  largest  scale,  and  on  the  smallest; 
and  must  be  carried  with  us,  throughout  all  stages,  into  t^ 
spheres  :  or  in  short,  that  from  first  to  last,  always  and  e\etj- 
where,  there  must  be  a  system  of  one  manifold. 

2.  It  will  be  no  inappropriate  sequel  to  these  remailo. 
that  I  should  offer  a  brief  concluding  explanation  of  a  moN 
special  and  private  nature.  For  each  portion  of  tlic  subject 
bears  upon  each :  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  lawB  of  tystm 
are  continued  throughout  all  departments  of  life,  the  speoil 
exemplification  must  reflect  light  on  the  general  principle; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  injure  the  cause  which 
we  are  anxious  to  promote,  if  we  suffered  it  to  appear  thli 
the  pursuit  of  the  wide  object*  must  divort  lis  from  the 
particular;  or,  that  in  imagining  some  ondv.  or  eohemc,  of 
universal  institutes,  we  lost  sight  of  the  good  whieh  mi^  b* 
effected  at  our  own  doora.  Nothing  coukt  be  more  ooattUJ 
to  the  true  spirit  of  system  than  emch  a  oourw.  As  H  !• 
system  which  tells  every  man.  that  he  hsM  both  particular  and 
general  spheres  of  action,  so  it  i«  system  which  warns  him  thu 
he  cannot  be  wanting  to  either,  mUuHtt  miwiiiief  and  Uaafc 
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Moreover,  I  would  sabmit  these  remarks,  as  generally  to 
ihe  publio  at  large,  so  especially  to  those  persons  with  whom 
[  have  a  ministerial  connexion,  and  to  whom  my  time  and 
hculties  belong  as  their  right.  This  is  the  best,  or  at  least 
the  most  direct  proof  which  I  can  give,  that  sj^stem,  in 
my  view  of  it,  belongs  to  quite  another  domain,  besides 
that  of  abstract  metaphysical  idealism ;  and  that  what  has 
been  here  suggested  has  everywhere  its  local,  as  well  as  its 
broader  applicability.  Even  the  public  at  large  may  be  so 
fiur  at  least  interested  in  the  particular  instance,  that  it 
affords  some  illustration  of  the  ground  on  which  this  publi- 
eation  rests,  and  some  evidence  of  the  practicability  and 
reality  of  its  purpose.  But  then,  again,  every  man,  and, 
much  more,  every  Clergyman,  must  have  some  spot  in  the 
wide  earth,  where  he  has  a  peculiar  concern  in  impressing  the 
fundamental  truths,  that  neither  the  exigencies,  nor  the  pri- 
nl^es,  of  mankind  admit  of  that  empty,  aimless  existence, 
which  is  rather  playing  at  life,  than  living  ;  that  men  should 
(nake  system  the  governing  law  of  their  conduct,  and  place  it 
in  the  foreground  of  their  thoughts ;  that,  as  in  every  sphere 
of  society,  so  in  every  district^  or  section,  of  the  Christian 
Church,  there  is  appointed  to  every  man  his  work,  ''  to  every 
man  according  to  his  several  ability  f  ^  that,  in  every  such 
B^ere,  or  section,  there  should  be  a  scheme  of  things,  and  a 
combination  of  persons;  that  in  this  scheme,  and  in  this 
combination,  all  the  things,  and  all  the  persons,  which  pro- 
perly appertain  to  it,  should  be  included ;  and  that  such 
scheme,  and  such  combination,  may  have  its  system  of  good 
offices,  without  any  undue  interference  with  domestic  or  with 
individual  life,  to  either  of  which,  though  not  altogether  cut 
off  from  the  more  general  system,  is  annexed  a  system  of 
its  own. 

Yon  will  thus  perceive,  my  dear  Sir,  one  chief  reason 
I  have  had  for  writing  this  letter,  instead  of  preparing 
B.  M.  8.  6 
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a  more  formal  treatise  or  disquisition.      I  do  not  wish  that 
this  argument  should  be  regarded  as  a  mere  literary  exerei- 
tation ;  not  from  the  absurd  affectation  of  pretending  to  dis- 
parage literary  eminence,  which,  in  any  manner  or  measure, 
it  must  be  honourable  to  attain,  if  no  higher  objects  are 
abandoned  for  it;  but  because  I  should  be  sorry  for  this  pub- 
lication to  be  considered  as  something  altogether  separate 
and  alien  from  my  appointed  duties  and  pursuits ;  and  be- 
cause a  letter  addressed  to  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  posset- 
ing, as  without  flattery  or  compliment  you  must  be  said  to 
possess,  so  many  qualifications  for  distinction  and  usefulness 
in  public  life,  appears  more  real,  earnest,  and  business-like: 
and  real,  earnest,  business-like  is  what  I  desire  this  produo- 
tion  to  be  ;  since  it,  in  fact,  contains  a  definite  proposal,  and 
is  almost  as  a  large  prospectus  of  ulterior  labours.     The  sub- 
ject of  it  has  been  long,  upon  my  thoughts.      My  mind  and 
heart  are,  I  confess,  bent  upon  this  undertaking :  the  great 
and  necessary  undertaking,  as  I  would  affirm  it  to  be,  of 
putting  into  system  man''s  collective  and  individual  being. 
Your  friendship,  upon  which  I  have  thus  taken  the  liberty  <tf 
obtruding  myself,  will  excuse  me  for  stating  that,  nuuiy  yean 
ago,  in  the  ardent  hopefulness  of  a  spirit  fresh  from  the  Uni- 
versity, I  flung  upon  the  world  a  course  of  LectareB,  called 
*^ PaneumatMcs ;'''  in  the  belief  that  many  things  were  d»- 
coveries  of  my  own,  which  I  afterwards  found  in  books ;  and 
with  the  intention  of  shewing,  that  while  thought  ahonld 
take  an  encydopsedic  range,  the  world  also  required  some- 
thing else  besides  an  encyclopsedia,  one-half  of  which  mi^ 
be  almost  antiquated,  before  the  other  half  was  ocnnpiled. 
From  that  time,  at  difierent  intervals^  and  amidst  many  ib- 
termptions,  I  have  kept  the  same  objeot  in  view,  and  ham 
both  asserted,  in  more  than  one  branch  of  inquiry,  the  priih 
oiples  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  present  demn,  mA 
also  endeavoured  practically  to  exemplify  them,  ao  fiir  m  vr 
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means  and  station  afforded  me  opportunity.  In  several  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  education  of  the  people  ;  in  the  proposed 
publication,  under  some  high  sanctions,  of  a  Yearly  Report 
oi  the  State  and  Proceedings  of  the  Church ;  in  an  attempt, 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  publisher  of  this  letter,  to  call 
the  public  mind  to  ^'  social'''  questions  and  objects,  at  a  period 
when  they  were  by  no  means  so  fashionable  and  popular  as 
they  have  since  become ;  I  have  still  been  always  brought 
round  to  the  necessity  of  some  tystem  of  investigation,  some 
^9Um  of  philanthropy,  some  system  of  knowledge,  some 
syMi&m  of  action,  some  system  of  knowledge  and  action  to^ 
gether : — because  the  two  cannot  be  quite  divorced;  but  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  is  a  main  department  of  action ;  and 
action  in  its  turn  must  spring  from  knowledge,  and  lead  to 
it.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  some  private  suggestions  laid 
before  distinguished  men,  in  the  year  1842  I  advertised  a 
work  under  the  title  of  ''  One,  Manifold ;  or^  the  System  of 
Whole  and  Parts :  being  an  attempt  to  estahlish  the  first  prin^ 
djples  of  Unitersal  Philosophy  and  Universal  Organization,  in 
aeeordance  with  the  Divine  Constitution  and  Administration  of 
the  Worlds — a  title  which,  I  would  hope,  is  not  now  rendered 
less  logical  and  comprehensive  that  it  is  simplified  and 
abridged.  Part  of  the  work  was  at  the  time  written  and 
prepared  for  the  press ;  and  my  hope  was,  that  the  whole 
might  be  comprised  in  two  or  three  volumes,  and  appear  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months.  But  many  circumstances  taught 
me  that  I  had  miscalculated,  on  the  one  side,  the  magnitude 
and  complication  of  the  undertaking  itself;  and,  on  the  other 
nde,  the  number  of  hours  which  I  could  devote  to  the  prose- 
cation  of  it.  Amidst  the  distractions  of  London,  and  the 
urgency  of  professional  avocations,  little  time  remained  for 
the  mechanical  act  of  writing,  and  still  less  for  close  and  con* 
•ecutive  thought ;  and  what  was  done  in  a  few  weeks  of 
kiiure,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  sometimes  require4 
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subsequently  to  be  undone :  because,  in  the  rapid  march  of 
events,  the  illustrations  which  one  year  furnished  had  become 
obsolete  before  the  next  year  came  round.  But  a  far  more 
serious  difficulty  was  the  growing  conviction,  that  a  system  of 
one  manifold  required  the  three  things,  which  have  already 
been  suggested : 

1st.    A  systematic  conception,  or  ideal,  of  the  right 

and  possible : 
2nd.    A  systematic  view  of  the  actual ;  which,  as  the 
world  has  many  aspects,  must  consist  of  many 
views,  and  may  require  some  great  institute  as 
an  exchange,  or  centre,  of  information  : 
3rd.    The  application  of  the  one  of  these  things  to  the 
other,  with  reference  both  to  the  present,  and  to 
the  ultimate  state  of  human  society  :— « 
I  repeat,  that,  as  requiring  these  three  things,  it  could 
not  be  a  mere  disquisition  to  be  embraced  in  two  volumes,  or 
in  any  number  of  volumes  ;  but  that  it  must  be,  as  well  as  a 
speculative  investigation,  a  real  construction,  a  continuoiu 
work,  in  which  the  share  of  any  single  individual  must  be 
comparatively  insignificant. 

But  another  consideration  has  had  its  weight  and  influ- 
ence.    It  has  been  our  endeavour,  as  you  know,  to  realiao 
among  ourselves  the  true  idea  of  the  Church,  as  far  aa  cor 
circumstances  would  allow.    In  co-operation  with  many  most 
estimable  men,  and  yourself  among  the  number,  it  has  been 
my  pride  and  pleasure  to  assist  in  meetings,  in  friendly  diaona- 
sions,  in  inviting  the  attendance  of  all  classes  and  the  firee  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments ;  in  contributions  according  to  our 
means, — contributions,  which  may  ultimately  perhaps  rosidti 
if  I  may  venture  on  the  statement  of  a  personal  wish,  in  tin 
self-assessment  of  a  Voluntary  Rate  for  proper  objects ; — snd 
thus  to  aim  at  a  scheme  of  Christian  agency,  which  miriitbe 
highly  beneficial  in  itself,  without  at  all  o^^Amg  with  thi 
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pTOvinoe  of  any  other  bodies,  or  indiyiduals.  Aceording  to 
my  belief  the  result  of  that  experiment  has  been,  that,  where 
we  have  acted  upon  system  it  has  succeeded  :  it  has  failed, 
where  we  have  been  deficient  in  a  systematic  adherence  to 
our  principles.  In  connexion,  too,  with  this  experiment,  I 
had  thought  of  writing  to  a  gentleman,  whom  it  is  not  forme 
to  praise,  on  the  Local  Organization  of  a  Christian  Comm'Hr- 
nity : — ^but  I  found,  as  every  one  must  find,  that  the  subject 
of  local  organization  could  not  be  treated  as  it  ought,  without 
reference  to  the  vast  subject  of  Organization  at  large,  to  the 
broad  principles  on  which  all  organization  is  founded,  and  to 
the  general  questions  involved  in  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Church  and  of  all  voluntary  Associations. 

Now  these  personal  details  have  not  been  given  from 
mere  egotism,  or  without  a  purpose :  they  will  shew  that  some 
experience  of  life,  some  study  of  its  existing  arrangements, 
some  participation  in  its  actual  business,  have  led  me  to  the 
opinions  promulgated  in  this  letter,  as  well  as  something  of 
reflection  and  speculative  research.  I  do  not  speak  as  a  mere 
theorist :  though  I  should  never  be  ashame<l  of  being,  or  of 
being  thought,  a  theorist,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  a  conviction,  experimental  as  well  as  rational,  which 
has  forced  itself  upon  my  understanding,  that  as  every  locality 
most  be  regulated  upon  system,  so  every  local  system  must 
rest  upon  those  common  laws,  or  axioms,  which  should  direct 
the  entire  compass  of  systematic  agency  ;  as  for  instance, 
that  wherever  there  exists  connexion,  or  interdependence, 
the  action  of  each  person  or  thing  must  be  assisted  by  the 
consentaneous  or  harmonious  action  of  every  other  person  or 
thing :— or, — to  express  the  same  truth  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form — ^that  the  freedom  and  efficiency  with  which  any 
part  works,  must  constantly  receive  increment,  or  decrement, 
in  proportion,  as,  on  the  one  side,  the  other  parts  are  set  in 
operation  conjointly  with  it;  or  as,  on  the  other  side,  these 
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other  parts  are  either  inert,  or  else  operate  on  some  other 
plane  or  principle  :  above  all,  that  a  right  conception  of  the 
whole  is  requisite  for  the  proper  administration  of  any  part; 
and  that  regard  must  be  had  both  to  all  the  internal  rela- 
tions of  any  smaller  system  considered  in  itself,  and  to  off  its 
external  relations  with  a  more  general  system. 

These  details,  and  these  dates  have  been  also  given, 
because  I  have  observed  the  tendency  towards  a  general  com- 
prehensiveness in  ideas  and  projects ;  and  because,  while  I 
would  not  lay  much  stress  upon  any  claims  to  originality,  but 
am  aware,  that  such  originality,  wherever,  and  in  whatever 
degree,  it  exists,  must  make  itself  evident  in  the  compactnev 
and  coherence  of  a  man'^s  views,  and  in  the  strength  and  vivid- 
ness of  feeling  with  which  he  sets  them  forth,  much  more  than 
in  any  emphasis  of  assertion  that  such  views  are  original,  I  yet 
would  not  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed,  without  acknowledge- 
ment, from  recent  authors,  notions  which  were  formed  and 
expressed  for  some  considerable  time  before  their  works  were 
published.  Such  details  may  also  indicate,  that  the  con- 
ceptions, which  are  here  submitted  to  notice,  have  not  been 
lightly  taken  up,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  nor  can  be  lightly  laid 
aside  in  a  fit  of  disappointment ;  but  that  they  are  conviotiooi 
which  have  been  deeply  fixed  in  my  reason,  and  are  not  likdy 
to  pass  away  from  it;  since,  in  fact,  the  relinquishment  of  par- 
tial and  smaller  aims  has  been  simply  caused  by  an  abiding 
determination  to  follow  up  the  general  idea  of  system,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  in  all  the  capacities  and  spheres  in  whidi 
it  is  my  lot  to  act  and  move. 

And  these  things  carry  me  back  to  the  assertioii,  with 
which  I  started,  namely,  that  the  composition  of  this  letter 
has  been  with  me  a  matter  not  only  of  choice,  but  of  doty. 
Sentiments  such  as  these  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  or  db- 
giused,  from  those  persons  with  whom  a  Christiaii  ^niniitflr 
has  ofBoial,  intimate^  and  sacred  relations.     If  oherisiiid 
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sinoerity  and  in  earnest,  they  must  give  a  tone  to  all  his 
ministrations.  I  am  sensible  that  they  have  given  a  tone  to 
mine ;  for  my  persuasion  has  been,  and  is,  that  at  least  as  much 
mischief  accrues  to  religion  as  to  any  thing  else,  from  the 
want  of  univeisal  system.  Hence,  I  think,  it  happens,  that 
religion  is  not,  as  it  ought  to  be,  diffused,  like  an  atmosphere, 
over  the  whole  being :  it  does  not  influence,  as  it  ought,  every 
portion  of  our  existence.  Too  often  it  loses  very  much  that 
it  ought  toj^possess,  of  reality,  of  freshness,  of  interest,  of 
power ;  because  it  is  not  surveyed  methodically  and  compre- 
hensively, yet  likewise  with  a  direct  view  to  all  its  actual  and 
present  bearings  : — because  it  stands  apart ;  is  treated  only 
in  a  dry,  formal,  technical  manner ;  and  even  when  so  treated, 
receives,  perhaps,  even  in  its  technical  aspect,  only  a  narrow, 
confused,  fragmentary  investigation. 

3.  The  principles,  therefore,  which  it  has  been  sought  to 
establish,  have  an  especial  application  to  religion. 

If  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  of  providence,  and  of  grace, 
ulU  spring  from  the  same  Author,  and  are  ruled  by  the  same 
Sovereign  Potentate;  it  might  have  been  expected,  from 
antecedent  considerations,  that  they  also  should  observe  the 
same  great  law  of  the  universe ;  and  that  system  should  have 
its  work  in  marking  the  connexions,  as  well  as  the  distinc- 
tions, between  the  three. 

We  have  abundant  reason  to  know  that  such  is  the  case; 
and  to  know  also,  that  to  the  proved  analogies  between  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature, 
this  is  to  be  added ; — that  our  business,  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other,  is  to  trace  a  systematic  unity  amidst  variety  and  appar 
rent  confusion. 

Religion,  too,  is  both  general  and  special.  Even  Thomas 
Paine  declared,  that  ^'  all  things  are  to  be  considered  theolo- 
gically:^  and,  without  question,  theology  has  its  universal 
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relation  to  all  other  studies,  while  it  is  the  eublimnt  ti 
etudies  in  itself;  and  regard  must  be  had  to  the  wider  upeci 
of  our  faith,  care  only  being  taken,  that  wo  are  not  u  if 
afraid  or  ashamed  of  its  peculiar  myeteriefl. 

As  truth  is  one  manifold,  as  good  ie  one  manifold,  ao  ^H   i 
great  princi|jle  of  unity  in  variety  must  mount  up  into  tint   I 
region  which  is  the  centre  of  truth  and  good.      Never  viD    ' 
religion  bo  treated  aright,  until  it  bo  treated  both  ss  i  Mpt    ' 
rate  imjuirj',  or  rule  of  conduct,  and  alfio  in  its  connciioo 
with  all  other  inquiries  and  rules  of  conduct.     Again,  u 
Natural  Theology  is  insufficient  without  the  Chrirti&n  revela- 
tion, so  the  Christian  revelation  is  favourable,  and  is  alliod.  to 
Natural  Theology.      And  when   I  think   of  the   teaching  "f 
Josus    himself,  of  its   spirit  and  its  letter,    its  matter  ud     ' 
its  manner,   I  cannot  but   entertain  the   persuasion,  that,  if     I 
there  be  any  who  would  shut  up  religion  entirely  in  a  boot, 
and  conceive  that,  to  be  "  Bible  Christians,"  they  must  stuiiv 
nothing  else  but  the  Bible,  and  sh.iU  understand  the  Bibln 
better,  by  disregarding  other  subjects  with  which  it  has  liiita 
and  relations,  and  which  are  a  perpetual  commentarj'  upon 
its  records,  with  excellent  intentions  they  commit  a  eeriooi 
mistake,  and  do  equal  injustice  to  nature  and  to  ChristianitT. 
In  one  sense,  Christianity  is  more  than  all ;  in  another  wnse, 
it  is  a  supplement  to  the  one  manifold  instruction  of  the 
universe. 

This  matter  may  also  bo  regarded   with  profit  firom  t 
somewhat  different  point  of  vision. 

The  idea  of  system  makes  an  appeal  to  all  men  of  aD 
ranks,  conditions,  and  employments.  But  to  whom,  aJUt 
all,  does  it  make  its  most  forcible  appeal !  It  is  not  to 
those  ivho  desire,  from  worldly  motives,  the  elevation  of  tlw  | 
labouring  classes,  or  to  the  labouring  claesc«  themaelres:  il  ' 
is  not  to  the  statesman,  who  would  endeavour  to  adjust  tlw 
balance   between   competition  and  oomnuuuaa,  wtmuiltt  ^^m 
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indiTiduality  its  rights,  yet  promoting  old,  and  introducing 
new  forms  of  co-operation  and  mutual  assistance;  placing 
property  on  a  firm  basis,  yet  not  resisting  many  and  large 
improvements  in  social  organization ;  it  is  not  to  the  studious 
man,  who  notes,  from  his  watch-tower  of  contemplation,  the 
various  springs  of  action,  the  modes  in  which  they  operate, 
and  the  unity  into  which  their  operations  are  combined ;  it 
is  not  to  the  moralist,  who  feels,  as  Lamartine  has  written, 
how  'Mt  is  almost  always  in  private  life  that  the  secret  of 
public  life  is  reposed;"  it  is  not  to  the  metaphysician,  who 
now  turns  to  his  subjective  "  ego^*  and  sees  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness the  mould,  the  matrix,  the  container  of  the  uni- 
verse, creating  or  projecting  worlds  after  its  own  image ;  now 
puts  himself,  as  it  were,  out  of  himself,  and  regards  himself 
as  but  a  trifling  unit  in  the  immense  aggregate  of  humanity ; 
now  surveys  himself  as  both  object  and  subject  in  one ;  it  is 
not  even  to  the  mere  Churchman,  who  casts  a  sagacious  eye 
upon  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  their  management: — no,  it 
is  to  none  of  these,  -but  to  him  who  really  surveys  man  and 
life  from  the  religious  point  of  view. 

Such  a  man  will  believe  with  the  German  philosopher, 
that  ^' we  must  make  our  life  and  being  a  part  of  the  one  great 
life  and  being  of  mankind,'*'  for  else  ^'  life  is  a  patchwork  of 
individual  parts,  possessing  no  essential  or  organic  unity:*** 
but  he  will  also  believe  that,  since  we  are  individual  wholes, 
it  is  only  in  a  peculiar  sense  that  ^'mere  individuality  is  a  life 
opposed  to  reason:''  for  that,  in  another  sense,  our  individual 
life  is  infinitely  the  most  important.  One  thought  or  deed, 
one  purpose  or  sacrifice  of  a  moral  agent,  may  be,  in  reality, 
of  more  consequence  than  all  the  substances  and  all  the 
movements  of  a  material  creation,  which  can  be  dissolved 
and  pass  away:  even  though  we  might  inspect  and  regulate 
all  the  great  throbs  of  this  world'^s  life,  and  set  in  play  all 
means  and  instruments  of  merely  temporal  amelioration.  The^ 
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mortal  existence  of  the  individual  man  is,  indeed,  a  small 
space  in  the  life-time  of  the  world;  but  the  life-time  of  this 
world  may  be  nothing  to  the  future  life-time  of  the  individual. 
The  secular  well-being  of  all  the  successive  generations  of 
mankind  is,  at  last,  but  a  finite  quantity:  the  future  well- 
being  of  any  single  individual,  if  we  suppose  an  everlasting 
duration  and  an  intense  consciousness,  is  an  infinite  quantity. 
It  is,  therefore,  among  the  plainest  deductions  of  reason,  as 
well  as  among  the  first  and  most  familiar  of  religious  convic- 
tions, that  the  latter  must  not  only  be  of  more  consideration 
and  importance  than  the  former,  but  must  be  so  in  a  degree 
which  transcends  all  the  calculation,  or  comparison,  that 
can  ever  be  made ;  for  that,  in  fact,  the  two  things  are  in- 
commensurable. 

But  it  is  not  the  less  evident,  that  God  has  bound  our 
two  lives,  our  two  worlds,  indissolubly  together;  even  tf 
we  may  just  dimly  and  dubiously  conjecture  how  this  illimit- 
able universe,  with  all  the  conceptions  which  it  involves,  all 
its  revolutions  in  all  orbits,  all  its  changes  and  successions 
in  duration,  all  its  phenomena  of  growth,  decay,  dissoluticxiy 
reproduction,  is,  to  the  Divine  mind,  one  idea,  one  movem^t, 
one  eternal  present  in  space  and  time.  Nothing  can  untie 
the  connexion  between  the  social  and  the  individual,  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  material  and  the  spiritual  life  of 
man.  And  therefore  the  religious,  the  Christian  philosopher, 
is,  of  all  persons,  the  most  bound  to  give  its  full  praoiioal 
development  to  the  idea  of  the  system  of  one  manifold ; — 
that  idea,  which  renders  paradoxes  certainties,  and  oonneoU 
apparent  contradictions  into  luminous,  harmonioua  tnithSi 
For  it  is  this  idea  which  throws  a  bridge  over  the  yawning 
chasm  of  the  sepulchre,  and  bids  us  see,  how  the  line,  wbiA 
death  breaks  or  terminates,  yet  runs  on  after  death:  hioir 
man  vanishes,  and  yet  survives:  how  his  actiona  follow  him 
to  his  immortality,  and  yet  remain  behind  him,  to 
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influence  immortal  where  he  has  been :  how,  in  short,  every 
thing  which  appertains  to  him  is  fugitive  as  a  dream,  evane- 
scent as  a  vapour,  lighter  than  vanity  itself;  and  yet  is  of 
moment  unutterable,  as  the  great  scheme  is  carried  forward 
from  earth  and  earthly  things  to  the  mysterious  Infinite  be- 
yond earth  and  its  concerns. 

These  views  must  assure  us,  that  the  inculcation  of  a 
general  system  cannot  be  at  variance  with  the  functions  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  for  him  indeed  to  pursue 
the  matter  into  its  minute  ramifications  and  infinite  details, 
with  many  of  which  he  must  in  all  human  probability  be 
utterly  unacquainted,  and  which  must  at  least  carry  him  too 
far  from  the  proper  teachings  of  the  pulpit,  and  from  the 
pastoral  cure  of  souls.  But  the  great  principle  of  one  mani* 
fold  cannot  itself  be  inconsistent  with  the  communications  of 
that  Book,  which  lays  before  us  our  momentous  relations 
both  with  the  visible  and  with  the  invisible  world :  which 
declares,  that  there  are  differences  of  administrations,  and 
diversities  of  operations,  but  the  same  Spirit  and  the  same 
Lord :  that  there  are  many  members  in  one  body :  that  we 
are  members  one  of  another :  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God :  that  all  things  are  to  be 
gathered  together  into  one  in  Him,  even  in  Christ  Jesus. 

If,  in  recommending  the  formation  of  system, — that  is,  a 
general  system  of  persons  and  things,  of  means  and  ends, 
descending,  by  regular  gradations,  into  all  its  co-ordinate  and 
subordinate  branches, — any  man  proposed  it  as  a  light  and 
trivial  thing,  or  other  than  a  matter  of  vast  magnitude,  vast 
complication,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  wide  and  important 
results,  he  would  only  prove  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  own  proposition.  If,  again,  he 
proposed  it  as  an  undertaking  which  depended  upon  individual 
talent  or  individual  resources,  he  might  well  shrink  from  the 
task  in  utter  despondency :  but,  as  it  is  the  common  concent 
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of  all  men,  he  may  say  without  scruple,  that  it  is  a  view  of 
the  whole,  and  of  ourselves  as  parts  of  it,  which  gives  dignity 
and  grandeur  to  our  being  ;  and  that  if  we  omit  to  take  this 
view,  miserably  must  we  live  below  our  duties,  below  our 
capacities,  below  our  destinies.  For  are,  or  are  not,  the 
countless  voices  of  the  world  gathered  up  into  one  voice,  and 
do  they,  or  do  they  not,  speak  to  this  mighty  purpose ;  that 
the  entire  investigation  is  one,  yet  manifold;  that  the  entire 
work  is  one,  yet  manifold;  that  the  investigation  and  the 
work  are  in  their  conjunction  one ;  that  we  must  apply  our- 
selves, according  to  our  whole  nature,  to  the  whole  work  as 
it  is;  that  we  are  solemnly  called  to  it  by  the  immense 
necessities  and  the  immense  responsibilities  of  mankind ;  at 
once  by  the  wants,  and  the  capabilities,  and  the  developments 
which  are  exhibited  on  every  side ;  by  the  good  which  may 
be  done ;  by  the  errors  which  may  be  rectified ;  by  the  crimes 
and  sufferings  which  may  at  least  be  mitigated ;  by  the  objec- 
tive phenomena  around  us,  and  by  every  glimpse  which  we 
can  obtain  into  the  mysteries  of  our  own  being ;  by  all  the 
facts  and  all  the  analogies  of  the  universe ;  by  all  that  Ood 
Himself  has  indicated  in  his  creation,  or  revealed  in  his  holy 
Word? 

Moreover,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  so  true,  as  to  be  a  truism, 
that,  if  men  had  an  entire  scheme  of  existence  before  them ; 
a  scheme  of  all  the  laws  and  conditions,  which  they  should 
take  into  account ;  a  scheme  of  all  the  ends  which  they 
should  seek,  and  of  all  the  duration  of  time  for  which  these 
ends  must  be  gained  or  lost,  they  could  not  be  quite  vAuA 
they  now  are,  nor  fritter  away  their  being  as  it  is  frittered 
away  ! — that  they  would  not  in  private  life  sacrifice,  to  the 
momentary  gratification  of  some  baser  or  lower  part  <^  tbeir 
nature,  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole ;  nor  would  they, 
in  their  public  arrangements,  as  in  any  measorea  of  penal 
tnmsportation,  for  instance,  snatch  at  a  temporaiy  relkf  of 
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some  immediate  exigency,  by  the  surrender  of  great  princi- 
ples, and  at  the  certain  ultimate  entailment  of  widely-spread 
and  long-enduring  calamity ! 

I,  at  least,  would  once  more  reiterate  my  persuasion,  that 
it  is  the  want  of  system  which  makes  this  jungle   of  life.; 
that  the   systematization  of  existence   is  the  grand  object 
which  renukins  to  us ;  the  true  ^*  instauratio  magnoT  of  huma- 
nity ;  the  process  by  which  the  present  welfare  of  the  race, 
and  the   immortal  happiness  of  individuals,  may  be   most 
^fectually  promoted.     I,  at  least,  would  do  my  part  to  in- 
troduce the  age  of  system ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  endeavour, 
as  I  have  said,  to  raise  the  issue,  whether  the  construction  of 
a  general  system  be  a  sublime  aim,  which  may  eventually, 
though  at  last  incompletely,  be  reached  by  man; — or  whether 
it  be  in  itself  an  impossibility  and  an  absurdity.     And  I 
would  raise  this  issue  now,  because  great  crises  are  great 
opportunities.     A  very  celebrated  person  has  just  intimated 
his  opinion,  that  the  late  revolution  on   the  continent  of 
Europe,  so  improvised^  and  off-hand,  cannot  have  any  lasting 
efiEdcts.     It  may  well,  indeed,  happen,  that  the  spectacle  of 
national  convulsions  will  be  like  the  sight  of  the  drunken 
helot,  and  help  to  scare  us  from  political  intoxication.     The 
shock  of  these  events  has  not  been  yet  felt  upon  the  insti- 
tutions  of  England,  save,  perhaps,  in   strengthening  them 
through  the  abhorrence  which  has  been  caused  for  the  ex- 
cesses of  a  democratical  fanaticism :  yet  the  events  them- 
selves may  tell  indirectly  hereafter,  through  the  speculations 
and  the  notions  which  they  may  serve  to  engender  or  mature. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  the  tendencies  of  the  age  are  demo- 
cratical, three  things  may  be  confidently  stated  with  refer- 
ence, not  so  much  to  England  by  itself,  as  to  the  conunon- 
wealth  of  European  nations.     The  first  is,  that  democracy 
without  religion  would  be  certainly  the  most  perilous,  and, 
probably,  the  most  disastrous,  of  all  experiments ;  and  that 
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no  other  religion  can  regulate  the  passions  of  a  people,  or  lay 
a  real  hold  upon  their  understandings  and  affections,  save  the 
religion  of  Christ :  the  second  is,  that  the  most  awful  of  all 
things,  next  to  democracy  without  religion,  would  be  demo- 
cracy without  system ;  for  it  would  be  mere  ochlocracy,  or 
anarchy  :  and  the  third  is,  that  reli^on  and  system,  when 
rightly  understood,  are  in  their  essence  inseparable. 

4.  There  is  yet  another  motive  which  impels  me. — I  know 
not,  my  dear  Sir,  when  this  letter  will  come  into  your  hands. 
It  has  grown  more  than  I  expected  under  mine.  I  have 
written  it  in  the  repose  which  has  been  afforded  me  from  my 
usual  duties.  That  thought  has,  by  some  peculiar  associa- 
tion, constantly  mixed  itself  up  with  the  topics  which  have 
occupied  its  pages,  and  now  urges  me  to  add  one  final 
remark,  not  unconnected  with  the  rest,  on  a  matter  to  which 
some  incidental  reference  has  already  been  made : — I  mean, 
the  ills  by  which  humanity  is  scourged,  with  the  interfusion 
and  concatenation  of  those  ills. 

For  ourselves,  we  may  have  employed  our  holidays  in  the 
pursuit  of  recreation.  Some  have  sought  diversion  in  foreign 
travel,  some  in  the  sports  and  amusements  of  the  country. 
How  many  thousands  are  there  to  whom  the  drudgery  of 
existence  allows  no  travel,  no  sports,  or  amusements ;  and,  if 
Sunday,  with  all  its  blessings,  were  blotted  out  of  life,  would 
allow  no  holidays,  no  recreation  of  frame  or  spirit.  Some 
have  retired,  perhaps,  to  their  parks  or  pleasant  gardens, 
where  the  summer-trees  were  waving;  or  have  courted  health 
and  strength  in  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  mountain  or  the  sea : 
let  them  think  of  those  who  are  pent  up,  from  month  to 
month,  in  the  still  fetid  alleys  of  our  towns.  Some  have  betn 
wandering  amidst  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine-land,  or  indoljpqg 
their  arohitectund  and  antiquarian  tastes  amidst  the  marfsb 
of  Italy  or  Oreeoe :  let  them  tarn  in  thongfat  to  the  midlt* 
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tudes  who  are  tied  down  to  one  spot  by  their  harassing  and 
oonsuming  toil ;  or,  perhaps,  who  have  no  employment  at 
home,  yet  no  money  to  emigrate,  that  they  may  look  for  it 
in  other  places. 

I  make  these  suggestions,  not  for  the  sake  of  encouraging 
a  sickly  sentimentality  of  complaint ;  as  if  human  life  could 
dispense  with  labour;  or  as  if  labour  were  not — I  do  not  mean 
in  its  excess,  but  in  its  due  degree — an  improving  and  invigor- 
ating thing.  But  there  is  a  grave  inference  to  be  drawn : — 
I  have  in  fact,  already  drawn  it.  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
bet,  or  insensible  to  its  importance,  that  evil  too,  like  all  else 
MTound  us,  is  one  manifold.  Not  only  is  the  earth  overspread 
with  derangements  and  miseries  of  which  the  image  may  well 
porsoe  us,  wherever  we  go :— but  these  miseries,  these  de- 
rangements,  multiplied  as  they  are,  all  conglomerate  into  a 
hideous  and  terrible  unity.  I  see  men  involved  in  a  fatal  web 
and  circle  of  wretchedness  : — with  want,  ignorance,  crime, 
ever  returning  into  each  other ;  demoralization  and  destitu- 
tion reciprocally  cause  and  effect;  physical  debasement  leading 
to  moral  and  spiritual ;  moral  and  spiritual  confirming  and 
aggravating  physical.  I  see  millions  in  imminent  jeopardy 
of  losing  both  worlds :  dedicated  to  all  evil ;  unhappy  on 
earth,  unfit  for  heaven.  And  here,  then,  is  introduced  the 
most  awful  and  solemn  consideration,  belonging  to  this  whole 
inquiry.  For  what  consideration  can  be  conceived  more 
•ol^nn  or  more  awful  than  the  thought,  that  the  principle  of 
one  manifold  is  of  everlasting  permanence ;  that  to  whatever 
diversity  in  our  being  we  must  look  forward,  there  will  be  no 
entire  disruption  of  its  unity;  that  amidst  the  most  8m> 
prifflDg  changes  some  identity  will  remain ;  that  system  ap- 
pertains to  all  successive  as  to  all  simultaneous  existence ; 
that  the  law  of  continuity  must  still  be  in  force  as  well  as 
the  law  of  transition;  that  the  immortal  life  must  be  a 
sequel  to  the  mortal ;   and  that  the  habits  and  dispositiiNif 
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which  have  been  formed  and  cherished  on  earth  will  trans- 
fer themselves  and  their  consequences  into  the  world  of 
eternity. 

This  is  the  constraining  inducement  which,  most  of  all, 
must  move  us  to  the  attempt  of  arresting,  or  alleviating,  the 
evils,  which  we  must  on  every  side  behold,  and  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  best  way  in  which  the  attempt  can  be 
made  ? — After  all,  there  is  but  one  way.     As  the  disease  is 
one  manifold,  so  the  remedy  must  be  one  manifold.     The 
applications,  so  to  speak,  must  be  both  general  and  topical. 
We  must  depend — so  far  as  any  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon   any  human  efforts — not  upon  one  measure,  or  one 
specific,  but  upon  a  scheme  of  measures,  combined  and  yet 
distinguished,  having  that  separate  energy  which  belongs  to 
individualism,  yet,  not  the  less,  adding  force  to  each  other  by 
their  union.  We  must  have  a  just  system;  and  we  can  only 
arrive  at  it  by  a  well-apportioned  concert  of  tasks  and  labour- 
ers ;  wo  must  endeavour  to  provide  for  the  mass   of  man- 
kind, space,  food,  employment ;  to  better  their  habitations 
and  their  habits ;  to  elevate  and  refine  their  tastes  ;   to  raise 
their  standard  of  comfort ;  to  foster  in  them  both  self-deve- 
lopment and  self-denial ;  to  inform,  not  only  their  senses  and 
their  minds,  but  their  immortal  spirits ;  to  teach  them  the 
true  ends  and  uses  of  this  creation,  where  God  exhibits  at 
once  the  most  exact  geometry  and  the  most  lavish  beauty, 
and  combines  that  which  is  needful  for  physical  subsistence, 
with  that  which  is  conducive  to  moral  discipline ;  to  make 
them  feel,  at  last,  that  the  world  which  they  now  behold, 
with  all  its  majesty,  and  harmony,  and  bounteous  increase ; 
and,  alas !   with  all  its  sins,  and  sorrows,  and  infatuations, 
and  disorders,  is  but  the  vestibule  to  a  more  magnifioent 
temple,  or  rather  the  veil  which  conceals  from  us  another 
world,  infinitely  wider,  brighter,  purer,  and  more  perfect 
than  itself. 
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Yoa  will  easily  conceive  that  I  have  been  tempted  to 
ay  much  more  than  has  now  been  said,  upon  a  subject 
rhich  so  manifestly  suggests  the  unity  in  variety  of  history, 
he  unity  in  variety  of  language,  the  unity  in  variety  of  the 
nman  race ;  which,  in  its  inunense  route,  not  only  traverses 
he  realms  of  matter  and  mind,  but  goes  from  the  rude  pri- 
tuyrdial  forms  in  which  matter  originally  presents  itself,  to 
he  combinations  in  which  it  is  made  ready  for  our  use,  or  to 
he  shapes  into  which  it  is  moulded  by  the  manufacturer  and 
he  mechanician,  or  even  by  the  sculptor  and  the  painter ; 
vhich  connects  the  palpable  body  with  the  algebraic  symbol ; 
lie  experiments  of  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  with  the 
ioik  of  the  peasant  in  the  field ;  the  intellectual  process  of 
he  philosophical  observer  with  the  ingenious  workmanship 
iddch  makes  the  mstrument  to  aid  his  observations ;  which 
proceeds  from  the  widest  compass  of  the  sidereal  economy  to 
bhe  minutest  arrangement  by  which  any  person  combines 
my  two  things  together : — or,  again,  from  the  progressive 
^i^ganization  of  social  order  to  the  thorny  problem  of  Liberty 
ind  Necessity; — since  even  these  mighty  opposites,  which 
ieem  to  stand  in  tremendous  contrast,  may,  in  some  measure, 
be  elucidated  and  reconciled  by  the  idea  of  the  system  of  one 
manifold.— -But  I  stop :  for  to  enter  further  into  such  dis- 
inmions  would  exceed  the  scope  of  this  preparatory  state- 
neni,  as  well  as  its  due  limits. 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  to  close  this  protracted  argu- 
nent,  which  has  been  framed  according  to  my  abilities, 
rather  than  according  to  my  wishes.  Yet,  whatever  be  the 
result,  *'  Uhenm  animam  meam  r  nor  will  it  matter  much, 
if  this  attempt  should  meet  with  neglect,  or  something  of 
ridicule;  or  if  a  brief  vacation  from  professional  pursuits 
diaU  have  been  spent  in  an  unprofitable  labour. 

Yet,  if  there  be  truth  in  this  idea,  it  will  not  perish.     In 
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some  shape  or  other,  at  some  tiQie  or  other,  it  will  strike 
root  and  grow.  Its  seed  is  indestructible ;  and  it  will  bear 
fruit  in  due  season. 

Perhaps,  if  I  had  waited  longer,  this  production  might 
have  been  freed  from  some,  at  least,  of  the  faults  and  imper- 
fections with  which,  as  I  am  conscious,  it  may  now  be  fairly 
charged.  But  it  is  dangerous,  if  I  may  borrow  the  words 
from  the  author  of  Eothen^  ^^  to  linger  too  much  upon  the 
difficult  pass  which  leads  from  thought  to  action.''''  Too  often, 
while  we  are  thinking  how  to  act,  the  time  has  slipped  away 
for  acting  at  all.  We  have  been  desiring,  intending,  resolving, 
to  do  something.  Meanwhile  years  pass : — their  rapid  cur- 
rent hurries  on,  and  carries  the  best  of  our  life  along  with  it. 
Death  thins  the  ranks  of  our  friends.  Our  contemporaries, 
our  juniors,  fall  around  us.  Our  day  declines  to  its  evening : 
the  night  cometh,  when  none  can  work.  **  Orimur;  morimurr 
And  our  intentions  are  unexecuted :  we  look  back  with  use- 
less regret  on  what  we  had  hoped  to  do,  on  what  our  oppor- 
tunities and  our  capacities  might  have  allowed  us  to  do. 

Ah  !  these  departed  years  can  teach  men  nothing,  unless 
they  have  taught  them,  not  merely  the  uncert^nty  of  this 
mortal  existence,  but  the  fugitiveness  and  precarioiisness  of 
those  occasions  and  means  of  action  on  which  they  had  most 
securely  counted.  These  things,  which  so  much  depend  upon 
health  and  peace,  and  a  hundred  ccHitingencies  of  circom- 
stance,  may  not  last  even  so  long  as  life  lasts.  Body  and 
mind  may  fail  us,  while  we  are  laying  out  projects  so  vasii 
that  we  cannot  even  begin  to  accomplish  theuu  We  most 
do,  then,  what  we  can,  even  while  we  can :  satisfied,  if  we 
can  add  but  a  single  stone  to  the  edifice  of  hunum  good ; 
happy,  if,  in  what  remains  to  us  of  a  life-time,  we  shall  be  at  all 
able  to  realize  the  fervent  aspirations  of  youth,  the  eanisit 
thoughts  and  wishes  of  manhood. 


OR,   SYSTEM. 
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I  trust  that  you,  my  clear  Sir,  have  a  long  period  of 
existence  before  you,  to  be  devoted,  like  the  past,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  your  family  and  your  country ;  and  I  remain 

Very  faithfully  yours, 


J.  S.  BOONE. 


CheshuHt  Coltagef  Hertn. 


THE    END. 
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ALTAR    DENUNCIATIONS 


IN  IRELAND. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  STANLEY. 


i-v 


My  Lord, 

At  tho  time  you  stood  forward  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  told  the  senate  that  the  "  priesthood  of  Ire- 
land do  not  lend  themselves  for  the  support  of  the  law," 
I  was  one  among  the  many  that  admired  the  manly 
energy  with  which  you  enunciated  a  practical  truth, 
and  laid  bare  before  the  House  the  wound  that  aflBicts 
the  peace  and  drains  the  constitution  of  our  sister 
island  You,  my  Lord,  have  asserted  a  practice — let  it 
be  my  endeavour  to  substantiate  a  principle,  while  I  take 
the  liberty  of  addressing  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  a  letter  to  you — one  whose  rank  is  so  deservedly 
high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  admire  consistency  of 
character,  an  unflinching  integrity  of  principle,  and  a 
bold  and  fearless  avowal  of  the  tnith. 

Let  me  ventm'o  to  ask  your  Lordship,  then,   why 
should  it  be  thought  impossible  to  maintain  for  a  mo- 

B 


mcnt  the  charges  brought  against  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, in  Ireland,  of  denouncing  Protestantism  and 
Protestant  landowners  from  their  altars,  and  inciting 
the  people  to  commit  outrages  of  the  most  violent  or 
even  sanguinary  character,  by  reason  of  the  influence 
their  position  affords  them  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
no  Iiesitation  hi  believing  the  reports  which  have  lately 
been  made  upon  the  awful  tragedies  that  have  of  late 
taken  |)lace  in  Ireland.  Is  it  not  the  acknowledged . 
axiom  of  Romanists,  and  embedded  in  their  religious 
system,  that  "the  end  sacrifices  the  means'?' — and  what  is 
the  end  that  they  have  vowed  to  promote,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  bring  about,  but  the  supremacy  and  interest  of 
the  Romish  Church  ?  Whatever,  therefore,  stands  in 
opposition  to  that  interest,  or  whoever  obstructs  the 
attainment  of  that  end,  it  is,  I  submit,  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  faithfid  son  of  the  Church  to  annihilate 
or  remove  ;  and  I  think  we  pay  them  no  compliment  by 
sui)posing,  in  the  spirit  of  that  charity  which  thinketh 
no  evil,  that  they  will  as  readily  merge  their  principles 
as  the  statesman  will  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that 
these,  their  principles,  are  but  the  prejudices  of  ignorance 
an<l  bigotry  we  entertahi,  and  such  as  will  pass  off  from 
the  minds  of  all  with  the  intelligence  of  a  more  gene- 
rous and  enlightened  age.  I  tliink  they  deserve  more 
respect  for  theu'  honesty  and  consistency  than  confidence 
for  their  tolerance  and  peace-making ;  and  although, 
by  so  saying,  I  may  seem  to  outrage  eveiy  principle  of 
charity  and  forbearance  and  should  rather  hope  better 
things,  and  such  as  pertain  to  their  commendation  iix 
the  eye  of  the  people  at  large,  yet  I  cannot  entertain 
such  a  hope  ;  nor  prevail  upon  myself  to  believe  that  a 
chs8  of  men  so  eckooled  aa  the  Order  of  the  Society  of 


Jesns — so  pledged  and  so  instructed  as  the  priesthood  of 
the  Church  of  Rome — can  deliberately  sin  against  the 
TOWS  that  are  upon  them,  so  as  to  leave  untried  any 
means  to  advance  the  cause  they  hare  at  heart,  or  that 
will  conduce  to  the  extirpation  of  what  they  call  heresy. 
Hear  the  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Spencer  : — "  Most  joyously  do  we  rejoice  timt 
the  Catholics  are  considered  by  the  alarmists  to  have 
any  power  to  destroy  the  Anti-Catholic  constitution  of 
England,  and  we  most  sincerely  hope  that  their  appre- 
hensions may  not  be  unfounded  or  their  fears  imaginary.^' 
It  is  idle  to  say  othen^-isc  than  that  this  is  their  delibe- 
rate purpose  :  morning,  and  evening,  and  at  noonday, 
this  is  the  covert  policy  they  pursue  :  for  this  end  they 
are  armed  with  weapons  the  most  persuasive,  the  most 
pernicious,  most  insidious  an<l  destructive  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  mutual  confidence.  But  I  am  aware 
that  most  people  will  call  this  the  grossest  libel  that 
ever  was  passed  upon  any  single  class  of  men,  and 
as  a  law  term  I  will  admit  it,  because  the  greater  the 
tmth  the  greater  is  the  libel.  If,  then,  w^hat  I  have 
said  be  not  true,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  their 
boasted  motto,  ''Semper  eademV — and  does  not  the 
history  of  this  coimtry  aflFord  us  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  neighbour- 
ing Governments  1  Why  has  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits 
l)een,  from  time  to  time,  expelled  from  every  peaceful 
community  but  because  they  ai^o  the  fomcntci-s  of 
internal  strife,  and  the  arch  phalanx  of  the  Romish 
Church  employed  to  organise  and  carry  out  the  detail 
of  her  scheme  ?  Ever  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  cir- 
ciunstanccs  favoiurable  to  their  purpose,  they  meet 
together  and  are  strong  and  active ;  but  to-morrow  the;^g 


arc  dispersed  abroad '  and  nowliere  to  be  found ;  and 
are  not  most  of  the  Komish  priests  of  this  secret  order  ? 

Let  the  Church  of  Rome  once  admit,  and  that  tvitk- 
out  reservation,  with  the  honesty  of  a  Protestant  term 
of  admission,  what  the  deluded  friends  of  liberality  and 
toleration  endeavom*  to  persuade  the  public  mind  that 
they  do  admit — viz.  :  that  the  Church  of  Rome  now  is 
not  what  she  was  by  self-acknowledgment  before  the 
Reformation,  and  she  destroys  the  foundation  on  which 
she  wishes  to  stand ;  but  that  she  is  not  developed  m 
all  the  frightful  proportions  in  which  she  was  some  cen- 
turies ago  is  very  true,  at  least  in  tliis  country.  But 
this  is  not  because  any  change  has  taken  place  in  her 
economy,  any  improvement  in  her  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, or  that  a  spuit  of  Christian  kindness  and  mode- 
ration in  keeping  wdtli  the  age  has  been  infused  into 
her  system.  No  :  the  mantle  of  Bonner  has  descended 
to  the  prelates  of  the  same  Church  in  our  days  ;  but  its 
use  is  now  rather  to  hide  the  true  character  and 
deformity  of  the  system,  than  to  waft  the  flames  she 
kindled  and  kept  alive. 

I  am  quite  persuaded,  in  saying  what  I  have,  I  have 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  most  men  who  have  given 
their  minds  to  the  subject;  and  I  feel  well  assured  that 
every  candid  priest  of  that  order — ^if,  indeed,  his  pro- 
fession allowed  him  to  do  so — would  say  that  every 
facility  afforded  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  State — 
every  disabihty  removed  by  the  Government  of  this 
countiy — ^is  but  another  step  gained  in  the  aggressive 
movement  for  the  advancement  of  their  purpose,  and 
for  the  consummation  of  the  work  about  wliich  they  are 
indiWdually  and  collectively  engaged.  I  am  quite  pre- 
pai'cd  to  admit,  my  Lord,  that  all  this  is  in  advance 


of  tho  ordinary  courtesy  observed  when  speaking  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  her  object  and  mode  of  action;  but 
these  are  days  when  the  truth  should  not  sit  heedlessly 
on  the  lips  or  slumber  on  the  lap  of  apathy  and  indif- 
ference :  these  are  not  times  for  withholding  the  full 
enunciation  of  uncompromising  verity.  We  go  on  par- 
leying with  the  enemy  while  her  host  is  scaling  the 
walls,  and  the  work  of  pillage  and  rapine  are  going  on. 
And  oh !  that  there  were  but  another  Laocoon  to  give 
the  well-timed  warning,  and  wisdom  withal  to  learn 
from  the  experience  we  have  already  had ! 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  boldness  with  which  your 
Lordship  aflirmed,  as  your  beUef,  that  the  "  Irish  priest- 
hood did  not  use  their  influence  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order ;"  but  that  there  were  instances  among 
them  of  being  directly  or  indirectly  abettors  of  that 
diaboUcal  system  which  of  late  has  swelled  the  catalogue 
of  crime  in  that  unhappy  country.  And  is  assassina- 
tion and  cold-blooded  murder  any  new  thing  in  Ireland  ? 
And  why  should  we  affect  to  be  surprised  at  such  a  re- 
velation as  that  of  Lord  Farnham  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  there  is 
the  most  horrifying  conspiracy  for  tliis  purpose  ?  What 
means  this  term,  so  well  understood  amongst  the 
peasantry,  "  the  skull  and  cross-bones,''  over  the  door 
of  an  enemy  of  Ireland  ?  What  can  justify  such  as 
this,  put  in  the  form  of  no  unmeaning ,  question,  but 
well  understood — "  Is  such  a  man  fit  to  live  V  What 
is  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  such  language  ? — 
what  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  violent  and  vindictive,  of  the  cool  dchberato 
murderer  who  can  leave  his  place — go  and  steep  his 
Jiands  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow  man— return  to  his  in- 


structor,  unburden  lis  fears,  and  ease  his  wnscienwii! 
tlie  confessional :  iiiiil  that  with  the  coniictioii  tliat  absty 
hitiou,  under  euch  circumstances,  will  appeaae  tlie  hor- 
rifying sense  of  guilt,  and  the  priest,  who  giveatbebalm 
— ministers  the  soul -destroying  poison,  will  keep  invio- 
late the  fearful  mystery  comniitted  to  his  holding  I 

Let  us  hear  Dr.  M'Halo's  ajwlogy,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  he  affect*  to  deplore  this  miserable  state  of  things: 
"The  crimes  that  disgrace  the  country  we  deplore  and 
reprobate  :  to  tlie  cruel  and  heart-rending  evictions  of 
the  poor  that  stimulated  to  these  atrocities,  we  apply 
tlio  inspired  words  that  were  uttered  iii  coademEadonof 
similar  inhumanity,  *0  daughter  of  Babylon,  miserable! 
Blessed  shall  he  be  who  shall  repay  thee  thy  payroenl 
which  thou  hast  ])aid  us."  "  And  then  he  atfects  to  pilm 
thig  unjust  and  imrelentiiig  note  upon  the  accusations  of 
the  denouncing  priest — saying,  "  If  we  venture  upon  » 
literal  quotation  from  the  prophets  Isaias  or  Jercmias. 
we  are  accusedof  inflaming  the  minds  of  our  people.  aoJ 
as  stimulating  to  revenge  and  outrage." 

I  submit  that  no  one  who  will  put  an  evident  construc- 
tion upon  these  quotatJonn  can  be  in  danger  of  per- 
verting tlieir  meaning,  or  misunderstandlDg  the  purpose 
of  their  apphcation. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  herfi  upon  the  nature  of  tiftt 
security  upon  whicli  the  law  and  society  depend  fw 
mutual  safety  and  the  correction  of  offenders.  Tlrt 
llev.  Mr.  6ondul)>hy,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  pnblisheJ 
four  sermons,  some  yoan  ago.  from  which  tho  foUuwiug 
is  an  extract — 

"  If  an  Irish  priest  be  questioned  by  a  magistrate  re- 
specting matters  nf  which  be  has  ha<l  knowledge  OBty 
in  the  confoBsiom^I,  Im  miht  Imy  O-''  ~-»  — m  ■ 


divines)  to  answer  that  he  knows  them  not — nay,  even 
to  swear  that  he  does  not,  and  in  doing  tliis  he  is  in 
no  danger  of  lying.  The  reason  is  (jtista  esteum)  be- 
cause he  does  not  lie  nor  equivocate  who  answers  ac- 
cording to  the  mind  of  the  person  who  questions  him, 
and  advances  nothing  but  the  truth.  But  this  is  the 
case  of  the  priest  under  such  circumstances ;  for  he  is 
not  questioned  by  the  judge  as  to  what  ho  knows  by 
way  of  confession  as  he  bears  the  part  of  God  (quan^ 
tenus  Dei  tJids  agit) ;  but  what  he  knows  as  man,  and 
therefore  out  of  confession.  But  if  the  magistrate  press 
close  and  ask  the  priest  whether  he  knows  this  from 
confession,  his  answer  remains  the  same,  as  the  magis* 
trate  cannot  ask  the  confessor  a  question  but  as  man. 
The  common  practice  is  to  say  that  he  cannot  give  an 
answer  to  the  question.''  What  an  engine  then  is  here 
for  good  or  for  ill  I 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  urged,  as  it  already  has, 
that  the  law  is  sufficient  to  counteract  the  evil  that  may 
arise  to  society  from  such  a  practice — ^that  the  ends  of 
justice  can  be  obtained  against  the  individual  who 
shelters  the  criminal  under  the  veil  of  the  confessional 
But  is  the  law  strong  enough  to  meet  this  evil  ? — and 
can  the  law  compel  the  production  of  evidence  produced 
by  such  an  outrage  upon  everything  human  and  divine  ? 
How  destructive  to  the  morals  of  society  such  instruc- 
tion as  this — that  a  poison  so  fatal  in  its  effects  should 
be  permitted  to  circulate  through  the  veins  and  arteries^ 
and  combine  with  the  hfe-blood  of  a  civilized  commu- 
nity I  Its  operations  are  slow  and  insidious,  but,  never- 
theless, sure  and  certain.  And  then  consider  the 
powerful  influence  of  such  an  healing — the  execrable 
staunching  of  blood  that  otherwise!  through  the-  horri^- 


jigidii,  my  Lord ;  only 
iliicTicc  ot'sucli  an  opiate— 
and  such  an  act,  tlie  mes: 
— an  enemy  of  the  country 
oppressor  destroyed  and 
sufficient  to  conceal  from  t 
burden  of  known  guilt  mij 
crime.     Thus,  the  viper  thi 
no  pang,  of  soul :  he  liyes, 
is  said  to  hare  done  but  th 
With  a  stimulus  such  a 
under  which  he  feels  himsell 
of  supposed  oppression — to 
fering  and  destitution — ■will 
of  Ireland  do  otherwise  th 
submit,  it  is  not  so  much  t 
direlul  scenes  or  appalling 
fault,  as  the  system  under  - 
which  they  serve,  the  sor 
which  they  are  trained,  and 
or  less  they  act.     I  dare  sa; 
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endow  Maynooth,  and  support  the  mission !  The  Ro- 
manists, too,  are  much  more  consistent  tlian  the  Protes- 
tants :  they  will  not  compromise  one  iota  of  their  reh- 
gions  principles.  We  are  constantly  holding  out  the 
olive  branch,  but  they  scout  our  efforts,  scorn  "our 
godless  colleges,^'  and  with  an  honest  indignation  reject 
our  unprincipled  overtures,  cherishing,  with  some  show 
of  reason  too,  that  the  men  who  could  siu*render  one 
part  will  in  due  time  award  them  tlie  full  complement 
of  their  wishes.  They  rest  upon  the  hope  that  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  not  be  required  to  receive 
gifts,  but  to  take  possession  of  their  rights,  to  drive  out 
the  Saxon  and  the  intruder,  and  deal  out  laws.  It  is 
to  this  end  that  every  act  is  directed — ^for  the  attainment 
of  which  every  means  is  sanctified  :  tin's  the  centre  to 
which  all  the  radii  of  secret  collusion,  open  outrage,  and 
Jesuitical  cunning  converge — ^that  is,  "  Ireland  for  the 
Irish  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  Surelj^ 
this  is  not  vilifying — this  is  no  calumny — when  we  have 
innumerable  records  of  the  practical  truth  thereof,  not 
only  in  the  formularies  and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but 
also  in  the  conduct  of  her  most  zealous  members.  Why 
should  we,  then,  exercise  a  false  charity,  and  give  them 
the  lie  direct  by  affecting  to  disbelieve  them  ? 

And  what  have  the  Jesuits  gained  for  the  interests  of 
their  cause  and  the  Romish  Church  in  Switzerland  ? 
Why,  just  the  reward  wliich,  from  time  to  time,  they 
have  received  in  this  country,  and  must  ever  be  dealt 
out  to  the  disturbers  of  internal  peace — the  disguised 
policy  of  insidious  intrigue — who  carry  out  the  viiiilent 
spirit  of  this  distorted  precept — "I  came  not  to  bring 
peace  but  a  sword,  to  set  father  against  his  child,  and  a 
child  against  his  father,  and  all  against  tlie  powers  that 
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1k\  >o\v  tlio  floods  or  anarchy  and  confusion."  What  is 
ilio  ('.ni'h'iniiatinii  passed  upon  the  practical  development 
nl"  tlu'ir  piiii«'!|»lt's  hut  such  as  wc  read  of  in  the  edict 
pr  iln'  uraiid  cn'.nu'il  of  the  Canton  of  Valais  ?  All  the 
]  iniMiiy.  iral  and  personal,  which  belonged  to  the  moit 
llr\.  iIm^  lii^liMj)  .»f  Ziun,  the  venerable  Chapters  find 
j'lec-i<'!>.  »»(■  ilie  catlicdral,  the  seniinarv,  the  eonvem? 
a^'d  rrliiiiuii.s  corporations  in  the  canton,  are  added  to 
xhv  d^riiains  ol'ilio  State,  on  condition  of  making  asuit- 
aMo  ]•(.  iri!mli«»ii  to  the  above-named  members  of  the 
<lr]v:v,  as  \\A\  as  lo  the  seminary,  and  providing  f«»r 
tlh  li«»>piiaiii\  at  .St.  Bernard  and  the  Simplon.  The 
siiri>/'fs  (if  tlio  said  property  shall  be  applied  in  reduc- 
linii  <»r  tlie  jnildii'  debt. 

And  will  it  be  thought  credible  that  this  same  order 
i-  bu-ilv  at  work  in  this  country,  fomenting,  Jis  is  their 
l»uvi»n'>s.  internal  strife  and  discord?     Yes:  it  is  true 
that  iIkv  are  reii'ularlv  oro:anised  in  this  countrv.    In 
the    nietro|)nlis  there  arc  three  ecclesiastics,  with  Dr. 
Linirai'il  at   theii*  head,  whose  business  it  is  to  direct 
operations,  to  eoirespond   "vvitli   Home,   organise  local 
hraiK'he^.  to  srnd  out  and  receive  the  reports  of  their 
lav  cmisaries.  whose  name,  indeed,  is  Loidon,  for  they 
an^   many  :  so  well  arranged  is  the  system  for  the  at- 
tainment (d*  eveiy   sort  of  infomiation  that  may  be 
turni'd  to  their  account — so  well  and  freely  distributed 
ON  er  society  at  larui* — that  there  are  few  men  of  influence 
and  imelli.LLence  who,  by  accident  or  design,  are  not 
bronjiliL   in  contact  with  them:  they  mix  amongst  the 
lowest  ordei-  of  politicians,  and  are  ever  in  alliance  with 
tlu^  bn^r  .M»rt,  whosi^  object  is  to  rankle  the  wound  of 
internal  -trili'.  to  keep  in  agitation  the  under-current  of 
NNcll-coiicortcd  discord,  and  to  lend  their  aid  aud  advice 
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to  such  as  would  break  the  frame-woi^  of  well-ordered 
goYemmcnt  and  peaceable  society. 

Such  is  the  object  of  the  Jesuits,  and  such  is  the  pur* 
pose  of  their  mission ;  nor  are  they  confined  to  large 
towns  and  populous  cities ;  but,  as  lay  emissaries,  they 
are,  under  one  form  or  another,  distributed  through 
every  town  in  this  country,  and  are  to  be  found  zeal- 
ously carrying  out  the  purpose  of  their  banefiil  mission 
and  artful  intrigue. 

The  usual  way  of  introducing  themselves  and  their 
mission  is  this  :  a  stranger  sits  down  in  a  coffee-room 
or  place  of  resort — he  is  drawn  into  conversation  after 
having  his  attention  directed  to  some  article  in  a  news- 
paper of  stormy  or  seditious  import — ^he  is  invited  to 
the  room  in  which  they  meet ;  and,  being  further  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  if  after  having  felt  his  pulse 
his  turn  of  mind  is  likely  to  serve  their  purpose,  he  is, 
from  time  to  time,  decoyed  into  their  society,  and  his 
influence  made  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  their 
cause.  In  all  places  of  resort  there  is  a  sprinkling  of 
the  Order  of  Jesuits :  as  the  salesmen  of  contraband 
goods,  they  are  looking  out  for  the  disaffected  and 
unwary  for  prey. 

Why  did  O'Connell,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Jesuit, 
scorn  the  credulity  of  such  as  placed  any  reliance  upon 
the  oath  and  protestations  under  the  Rehef  Bill,  calling 
his  pledge,  as  he  did,  but  a  "  convenient  fiction  ?"  Why, 
but  because  he  knew  that  no  oath  taken  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  was  binding,  if  the  interest  of  the  Romish 
Church  would  be  damaged  by  a  faithful  observance  of 
it.  Theirs  is  but  to  sap  the  foundation  of  our  Church 
and  institutions  :  ours  but  to  facilitate  their  ^^^^^st^^sisstst. 
and  render  it  lawful  for  tjliem  \o  ^o  %^>  wA^S^^^^^^sssg^^ 
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better  things ;  and  that,  when  all  our  experience  goes  to 
assure  them  (that  will  be  convinced),  that  it  is  hoping 
against  hope  :  they  are  honest  and  consistent — we  arc 
credulous  :  they  labour  to  fulfil  the  obligations  under 
which  they  are  to  tlieir  system — we  are  pandering  to 
follow  and  bartering  away  the  very  sinews  of  our  strong- 
holds for  peace,  when  their  resolve  is  that  there  shall 
be  no  peace  :  in  a  word,  every  sacrifice  made  by  us  is 
hailed  as  an  advantage  gained  by  them — an  instalment 
of  the  great  an  integral  debt  owing  to  them. 

When  the  Irish  Church  question  was  agitated  in  and 
out  of  the  House,  and  the  Relief  Bill  finally  conceded,  it 
was  with  this  stipulation,  that  the  Iiisli  members  should 
not  use  their  influence  in  Parliament  to  damage  the  Pro- 
testant Church  estabhshcd  in  Ireland.  Was  it  not  the 
boast  of  that  arch-agitator  that,  as  they  had  '"knocked  ofi* 
one-fourth,  he  would  never  rest  until  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  were  also  V  The  policy  of  the  Romish  Church 
has,  it  must  be  admitted,  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  and  nothing  of  the  innocence  of  the  dove  I  That 
policy,  as  the  whole  history  of  Papal  ambition  proves,  is 
connected  with  a  code  of  morals  not  less  opposed  to  the 
simplicity  and  truth  of  that  which  the  Gospel  teaches 
than  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Popery  is  to  the  mild  and 
merciful  temper  of  the  pure  Christian  faith.  It  is  the 
pliable  nature  of  this  code  of  ecclesiastical  morals  which 
enables  the  Chm*ch  of  Rome  at  all  times  to  accommo* 
date  herself  to  circumstances,  and,  according  as  it  is 
weak  or  strong,  to  thmider  its  fiery  ordinances,  like  the 
capitoline  Jove,  affecting  to  discard  her  most  favourite 
doctrines  as  unbinding,  because  it  would  bo  inexpedient 
to  enunciate  them  or  carry  them  out ;  or  put  on  the 
well-feigned  appeaTaiicQ  o^  a\i%^^  Tfi^wSsaRRRs  ^^soo^va^ 
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worldly  ambition  as  a  thing  offensive  to  her  celestial 
meditations^  and  denying  her  own  recorded  tenets  of 
terror  and  persecution.  Every  man  in  England  who 
has  his  eyes  open  to  see  either  does  or  must  see,  that 
the  Romish  reUgion  in  this  country,  but  more  especially 
in  our  sister  island,  is  not  in  her  character  and  detail 
the  religion  she  held  up  to  the  world  before  1829. 

The  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  time  rendered  it 
necessary  for  her  to  put  on  her  fairest  robes — steeped, 
forsooth,  in  the  milk  of  human  kindness ;  but,  now,  how 
changed! 

When  will  it  be  that,  as  a  nation,  we  shall  make  a 
stand  against  the  insidious  transgressors  ?  Not,  I  fear 
until  we  have  no  Protestant  ground  to  stand  upon. 

What  can  we  think  of  such  a  system,  that  we  would 
seek  to  expound  and  do  all  to  cherish  a  code  of  morals 
which,  when  carried  out  in  all  its  hideous  details,  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  all  security  to  Ufe  and  property  ? 

When  we  hear  of  such  men  as  Major  Malion,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lloyd — the  stirring  and  benevolent  men  amongst 
them — ^when,  in  the  very  act  of  doing  good,  immolated 
on  the  altar  of  infiiriated  vengeance — ^when  we  hear  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  self-constituted  jury  of  recreant  assas- 
sins, sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  active  and  influential 
in  this  ill-fated  country,  record  a  verdict  of  death  against 
them,  and  add  the  names  of  their  intended  victims  to 
the  catalogue  of  them  that  are  thus,  by  an  almost  cer- 
tain and  irrevci-sible  decree,  doomed  to  die  by  the  hand 
of  some  fiendish  hireling  —  are  these  "the  demons 
that  blast  all  that  was  meant  for  happiness,''  accord- 
ing to  an  Archdeacon — ^these  the  men  whom  a  re- 
verend priest  would  direct  his  flock  to  regard  as 
deserving  of  "  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  V    When  w^ 
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hear  of  notices  being  served  upon  tlie  best  and  most  ex- 
emplary amongst  them  to  beware  of  the  lurking  as- 
sassin— to  keep  within  their  doors — is  it  possible  to  find 
language  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  burden  of  a 
tongue  that  would  enunciate  the  fearful  truth  that  there 
is  a  cause,  and  a  moti^'e,  too  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  but  a  cold  hbation  to  jwur  upon  the 
senseless  ashes  of  men  who  have  lately,  and  from  time 
to  time,  fallen  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  public  good,  to 
affect  such  earnestness  as  did  Lord  John  Russell  in  his 
speech  on  the  disoi'ganizcd  state  of  that  country.  Who 
will  be  found  to  lend  their  time,  their  influence,  and 
their  talents,  to  cany  out  the  measures  of  Government 
in  Ireland,  when  even  the  murdered  corpse  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  its  resting-place  without  a  band  of  armed 
men — when  the  tribute  of  affection  cannot  be  shed  over 
the  bier  or  the  solemn  procession  move  on  to  the  place 
appointed  for  all  living  in  peace  or  security  from  the 
attack  of  the  bnital  assassin  ? 

A  great  deal,  I  admit,  should  be  done  for  Irelanrl  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people  ;  but  she  must  lie 
civilized  first,  and  I  fear  that  the  moral  training  of  her 
sons  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  those  that  are 
enemies  to  peace ! 

The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuani  (Dr. 
M'Hale),  in  his  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  charge  brought  against  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  says  : — 

"  Although  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
CathoUc  clergy  in  Ireland  on  this  point,  yet  to  take 
from  the  weak  who  may  be  scandalised  by  those  ca- 
lumnies any  apology,  allow  me  to  assure  your  Lordahip 
that,  were  any  cW^ii^ai^alQrasL^    \f:^  ^i^»(ffife\i^\QiaBdatrY 
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as  to  excite  any  of  his  flock  to  any  crime  whatever,  so 
surely  would  he  be  suspended  from  his  sacred  functions 
and  visited  with  the  heaviest  censures  of  the  Church." 

My  Lord,  we  can  easily  understand  an  assertion  such 
as  this  when  it  is  that  of  a  plain  and  undisguised  denial ; 
but  hear  the  lively  comment  put  thereon  immediately 
following  : — "  With  all  reverence  and  attachment  to 
the  pastors  of  their  confiding  flocks,  there  fail  not  to 
mingle  in  their  congregations  some  discreet  persons  of 
the  Pharisaical  school,  who  would  fain  draw  lines  of  dis- 
Hnetian  beyond  which  the  instructions  of  the  priest 
should  not  be  found  to  range — self-complacent  indivi- 
duals satisfied  with  the  worldly  tenor  of  their  lives,  and 
unwiUing  that  the  tranquil  slumber  of  their  consciences 
should  be  disturbed  by  any  inconvenient  diasortations 
on  the  obligations  of  the  entire  divine  law ;  lest,  like 
Felix,  they  should  tremble  whilst  the  preacher  treated 
of  justice,  and  charity,  and  judgments  to  come — men 
who,  though  they  could  not  agree  with  Luther  that  the 
epLstle  of  St.  James  is  uncanonical,  or. with  Calvin 
that  the  good  works  which  it  inculcates  are  sinful  or 
unnecessary,  would  still  regret  the  apostle's  burning  de- 
nunciations against  the  rich  oppressors  of  the  poor, 
who  defraud  them  of  their  wages  and  make  their  cries 
ascend  to  heaven — men  who  seem  to  forget,  or  not  to 
know,  that  the  duties  of  Christianity  are  incumbent  on 
all  without  exception — ^who  fancy  that  the  priest  can- 
not enter  on  the  just  conditions  of  human  covenants 
without  talking  politics  or  sedition — that  unmeaning 
charge  now  so  often  repeated  by  every  selfish  accuser, 
whoso  mouth  is  muzzled  on  public  delinquencies,  prov- 
ing the  corruption  of  a  heart  panting  for  some  forbidden 
patronage  :  sueh  men  wouldnot  be  wanting  in  arraign* 
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ing  the  prieatliood  of  Ireland  of  sedition  were 
guilty  of  the  charge — catcliing  them  in  their  words  to 
ascertain  if  they  Lad  insinuated  not  to  pay  Iribuw  to 
Caesar.  Their  fidelity  to  the  Crown  is  as  uuimpcachablo 
as  is  their  attachment  to  the  iiiteresta  of  their  flocks.' 
Wliat  is  the  scusc.  now,  of  this  long-winded  period 
a  Jesuitical  acknowlodgmont  of  tho  ftict  that,  in  the 
way  ^ich  we  call  instigation  to  e^il  they  serve  tlifl 
iuterest  of  their  Church  and  religion  t  But,  coutiauW 
tlic  witcr — "  They  shall  not  cease  to  reprove  crima 
in  every  form,  and  to  threaten  the  crime  of  murilcr 
any  shape  in  which  it  may  be  inflicted,  whether  agaiuEt 
the  civil  or  di\inc  law,  with  tho  very  cui-ae  of  hcavaL 
Do  not,  however,  mistake  these  dennnciations  :  tbej  are 
those  of  St.  Augustine  against  errors — '  Diligite  Ao- 
mines,  interficite  errores ' — Love  tlic  men,  slay  their 
errors — denounce  crime,  but  reclaim,  convert,  awaJtoa 
to  penaucc  and  to  salvation  their  misguided  perjXiltBi- 
tors." 

Tho  whole  tenor  of  this  letter  is  but  to  thiow  diint 
tho  eyes  of  tho  reader  :  it  is  hut  a  modification  of  tii» 
truth  of  the  charge  brought  against  the  Irish  priest- 
hood under  the  covert  of  a  specious  form  of  denial  and 
repudiation.  The  man  who  says  less  than  the  Irifill 
priest  from  the  altar  "  is  muzzled  on  public  delinqueucies, 
and  panting  for  forbidden  patronage."  It  is  uo  diffi- 
cult matter  to  justify  any  words  or  tone  of  expression 
that  may  be  made  use  of,  or  how  intcniperHto  or  repre- 
hensible soever  the  language  may  be,  if  every  feeling 
of  man  against  man  is  to  bo  uttered,  and  that  in  tenn»' 
of  languago  proportionate  to  the  intensity  with  whicll 
tho  individual  entertains  it ;  neither  Is  it  any  hard  taal 
to  divert  the  atteatioa 
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flagrant  character  of  the  charge  itself  by  quoting  St. 
Augustine,  and  enlarging  ad  libitum  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  text.  If  specious  quibbling  and  subtle  argu- 
ments will  take  off  from  the  glare  of  truth,  these  appU- 
ances  are  not  wanting  to  make  them  feasible  and  even 
unobjectionable. 

After  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  piety  and  endu- 
rance of  the  Irish  Roman  CathoKc  Church,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  M'Halc,  turns  his  attention 
to  the  question  of  denunciations,  and  that  with  all  the 
candour  of  one  that  admitted,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
truth  of  the  charge  brought  against  the  Irish  priesthood, 
and  goes  on  to  say — "  With  the  knowledge  of  such 
suflferings  endured  for  the  faith,  how  bitter  it  is  to  my 
heart  that  I  cannot  defend  the  Irish  Church  in  my  in- 
tercourse with  my  friends,  or  against  the   attacks  of 
violent  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons !     It  is  not 
the  fearful  crime  of  murder  by  individuals  of  the  pea- 
santry that  I  wish  to  speak,  however  shocking  such 
cold-blooded  revenge  appears  to  those  at  a  distance ; 
nor  do  I  wish  to  notice  the  frequent  connivance  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  escape  of  the  assassin.     It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  make  excuses  for  men  m  their  cu'cumstances ; 
but  that  which  completely  overpowers  mc,  and  deprives 
me  of  all  defence,  is  the  conduct  of  some  members  of 
the  priesthood.     Denunciation  from  the  altar,  followed 
by  the   speedy   death   of  the   denounced — and  public 
speeches  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency  to  an  inflamma- 
tory people — arc  accusations  to  which  I  am  unable  to 
reply.     If  I  assert  the  small  number  of  the  clergy  that 
have  recourse  to  such  means  of  obtaining  or  retaining 
influence,  I  am  immediately  asked,  *  Where,  then,  is 
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tlie  boasted  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Cliiirch  V  How 
is  it,  then,  that  men  so  impnident,  if  not  so  wicked,  arc 
not  suspended  from  their  spiritual  fimctions  ?  I  am 
told  that  either  virtue  or  discipline  is  banished  from  the 
Church.  If  I  assort  the  primitive  custom  of  the  Church, 
the  public  penance,  and  the  paternal  admonition  of  the 
pastor  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  the  reply 
is,  '  Why  denounce  those  not  sul)ject  to  the  discii)linc  V 
And  *  Why  make  use  of  sucli  dangerous  methods  in  a 
country  wliich  has  not  forgotten  the  crimes  engendered 
by  cruel  persecutions  and  subsequent  despair.'  Oh^  my 
Lorcly  it  is,  indeed,  severe  to  feel  the  justice  of  these 
remarhs,^^ 

To  which  Dr.  MHale  made  this  reply,  wliich  is 
tantamount  to  a  justification  of  the  acts  condemned  : — 

"  Your  Lordship  will  not,  I  trust,  imagine  that  I  am 
now  vindicating  or  excusing  intemperate  language,  which 
I  deplore  :  we  must  suppose  when  such  is  uttered  (thus 
tacitly  admitting  the  fact),  tlie  usual  evangehcal  process 
of  admonition  is  made  use  of  (or  has  ah*eady  been  made 
use  of)  ;  should  such  language,  however  reprehensible, 
bo  fomid,  accompanied  with  such  zealous  reprobation  of 
crime  as  the  best  friend  of  society  and  religion  could 
give  expression  to,  and  should  the  sincerity  of  that  zeal 
for  public  order  be  so  borne  out  by  the  blameless  tenor  of 
a  long  and  laborious  life  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
piety  and  public  peace  that  it  could  not  bo  questioned, 
the  isolated  words  that  would  bear  a  had  meaning  would 
be  favoxu-ably  interpreted  by  any  lay  jury — (What  an 
apology  in  extenuation  of  guilt !).  I  think,  then,  your 
Lordsliip  will  put  it  to  any  of  your  scandalized  friends, 
whether  such  a  person  so  circumstanced,  deserving 
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admonitioii  no  doubt,  could  bo  iguominionsly  Laid  asido 
from  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  ministry  which  he 
faithfully  fulfilled. 

"  It  is  not  to  extenuate  crime — ^that  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— but  within  the  range  of  lawfid  regimen  it  must, 
as  will  be  said,  that  the  ordinary  food  suited  to  a 
soimd  man  is  also  fitted  for  one  in  the  last  state  of 
sickness  and  exhaustion  :  so  that  the  same  course  of 
instruction  and  discipline  adapted^  by  well-adjusted  re- 
lations of  English  society^  would  be  equally  efficacious 
in  restoring  the  shattered  state  of  society  in  Ireland, 

"  Pubhc  denunciations  of  persons  by  name,  whatever 
be  their  misdeeds,  are  not  the  practice  in  Ireland.  The 
duties,  however,  of  all,  without  exception,  as  they  are 
contained  in  the  code  of  Christian  moraUty,  come  w  ithin 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  priest's  instructions.  With 
regard  to  the  observation  of  some  not  being  amenable 
to  the  discipUne  of  tlie  CathoUc  Chmxh,  I  have  only  to 
remark  that  justice  and  humanity  do  not  exclusively 
belong,  or  at  least  should  not,  to  any  pocuUar  body  of 
Christians,  and  that  the  inculcation  of  those  duties 
should  form  the  theme  of  every  pastor's  instructions. 
True,  the  CathoUc  pastors  cannot  subject  the  violators 
of  justice  or  humanity,  not  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  its  rigorous  penances  and  satisfactions  ;  but 
that  does  not  preclude  his  right  of  denouncing  aggres- 
sions on  the  rights  of  justice  and  humanity  belonging 
to  his  flock  from  any  quai'ter." 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  this  "  wild  fury  of  revenge  " 
is  the  sort  of  regime  which  tlie  Romish  Church  has  in 
reserve  for  those  who,  not  being  within  her  pale,  caimot 
be  subject  to  the  more  wholesome  treatment  of  penance 
and  discipline.  This^  the  duty  of  the  holy  ofilce — ^this, 
c  2 
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tlie  practical  application  of  the  screw  to  the  refractory 
— the  terrors  of  an  inquisition ! 

And  what  is  justice  and  humanity  ?  Hear  another 
dignitary  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church,  in  answer  to 
Lord  Stanley's  charge,  that  "  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  do  not  bind  themselves  to  the  support  of 
the  law  :" — 

"We  have  so  many  laws,  good  and  bad,  that  we  cannot 
easily  fix  the  meaning  :  we  have  a  tithing  law  ordain- 
ing that  a  Church  not  ours  should  be  supported  by  us. 
Surely,  you  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  we  infrinnfed 
on  Christian  duties  by  not  commending  that  monstrous 
law.  We  have  again  game  laws  ad  infinitum,  by 
which  the  liberty  of  rational  beings,  of  the  lords  of  the 
creation,  are  being  valued  less  than  the  woodcock,  the 
partridge,  or  the  pheasant.  Surely,  my  Lord,  you  do 
not  expect  us  to  become  the  encomiasts  of  such  laws." 

Thus  he  proceeds  in  tlie  spirit  of  that  peace-making 
which  consists  in  reviling  and  obstmcting  the  opera- 
tions of  those  laws  that  do  not  minister  to  the  aggran- 
disement of  their  cause,  and  contribute  to  the  success 
of  their  system  ;  and  then,  with  a  sneer  that  conveys 
the  impression,  by  implication,  at  least,  that  they  do  not 
and  will  not  "  lend  themselves  to  the  support  of  the 
law,"  he  goes  on  to  say — "  Perhaps,  my  Lord,  I  have  at 
length  reached  the  meaning — ^that  the  laws  to  wliich 
we  do  not  lend  our  support  are  the  laws  regulating  the 
contracts  between  landlord  and  tenants.  If  this  be 
the  charge  against  us,  for  my  own  part  I  partly  admit 
and  partly  deny  its  apphcation.  As  far  as  they  are 
founded  on  the  principles  of  immutable  justice,  I  em- 
phatically deny  the  truth  of  the  charge." 

But,  my  Lord,  to  loud  onactmeuts  which  we  felt  to 
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be  so  mischievous  a  corcUal  support,  or  to  sanction  them 
with  our  approval,  would,  my  Lord,  be  expecting  too 
much  even  from  us.  What,  my  Lord,  could  induce  us 
to  respect  such  laws  1  Now,  let  us  stay  one  moment 
and  enquire  what  is  justice,  according  to  the  Romanist 
definition  of  the  term  :  we  give  it  in  the  words  of  the 
dignitary  fi'om  whom  we  quote  : — "  Our  canon  of 
justice  is  that  of  the  great  St.  Austin — *  Non  demittitur 
peccatum^  nisi  restitutus  ahlatum' — Do  not  put  away 
the  crime,  until  satisfaction  is  given  and  restitution 
made."  This  interpretation,  when  taken  in  a  wider 
sense  and  applied  in  a  manner  in  which  it  is  understood 
by  Romanists,  is  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish,  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Romish  Church."  Every  law,  therefore, 
which  is  placed  upon  our  statute-book,  which  has  not 
this  tendency,  is  repudiated  by  them  and  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  "  that  rancorous  code  which  is  written 
in  characters  of  blood."  Yes,  indeed,  in  irony,  he  adds 
— "  Duty  demands  of  us  the  approbation  of  such  laws  ! 
We  must,  in  mercy  to  the  system,  divest  ourselves  of 
every  Christian  feeling,  and  call  falsehood  ti-uth,  wrong 
right,  and  the  most  monstrous  iniquity  the  strictest 
equity.  This,  my  Lord,  would  be  too  much  for  you  to 
expect  even  of  us  /" 

Permit  me,  my  Lord,  to  suppose  a  case  :  it  is  hardly 
a  possible  case  to  be  sure,  for  your  native  country  would 
not  endure  it  for  one  day  :  still,  my  Lord,  let  me  sup- 
pose that  the  landlords  of  England  were,  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  selfish,  grasping,  cruel,  and 
tyrannical :  that  they  had  made  for  themselves  a  code 
of  laws  to  regulate  their  properties — a  code  that  made 
them  irresponsible  to  their  own  minds,  to  God,  and  man 
code  which  enforced  what  they  called  their  rightfi^ 
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but  never  hinted  at  tlieir  duties  ;  that  by  the  laws  so 
craftily  devised  to  cany  out  their  intentional  mischief, 
tlicy  made  England  desolate — scattered  the  English 
jieople  and  made  them  wanderers  over  the  earth — ^loft 
ouc-tliird  of  the  ocean  isle  uncultivated,  the  other  two- 
thirds  comparatively  unproductive — that  with  them 
they  were  enabled  to  exterminate  hundreds,  thousands, 
of  the  English  people  from  the  homesteads  of  their 
fathers,  levelling  their  cabins,  and  casting  them  out 
on  a  merciless  world  to  die  in  ditches  to  make  room  for 
the  ox,  the  ass,  the  goat,  or  the  sheep — thereby  prefer- 
ring the  most  stupid  of  the  brute  creation  to  him  whom 
the  God  of  heaven  made  *^  little  less  that  the  angels." 

Now,  my  Lord,  you  will  at  once  see  the  object  of  all 
this  :  the  motive  for  this  deep  colouring,  the  reason  of 
this  gross  and  unpardonable  exaggeration,  is  to  excite 
and  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  "  wild  justice  of  re- 
venge/' But  this  is  not  all ;  for  you  will  quickly  find 
that  after  a  still  more  rancorous  distortion  of  the  true 
features  of  the  case — after  a  dissertation  of  still  more 
hideous  and  mendacious  detail,  and  taxing  these  laws 
with  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  more  human  beings 
than  came  of  "  the  eleven  persecutions  of  the  Pagan 
emperoi-s  of  Kome  " — he  proceeds  to  put  this  question 
— "/w  what  terms  would  you  speak  of  these  laws? 
Would  the  parsons  of  England  bo  Christian  parsons  if 
tliey  gave  their  cordial  support  to  a  code  wliich  worked 
such  ruin  1  Would  they  not  be  worse  than  tlie  apos- 
tate priests  of  the  cruel  Jezabel  if,  folding  their  arms 
in  silence,  they  looked  with  cold  indifference  upon  their 
flocks  crushed  to  powder  beneath  the  wheels  of  this 
Moloch  r 
But  what  would  they  be,  vay  Lord,  if^  instead-  of 
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eidiag  with  their  suffering  people,  ihey  rai&fed  their 
Yoices  to  applaud  the  causes  and  cheer  on  the  authors 
of  this  universal  ruin  ?  No  matter,  my  Lord,  how  you 
or  they  would  feel :  we  know  how  those  who  love  their 
people  feel  and  have  ever  felt 

"  We  know  how  David  felt,  though  he  only  viewed 
the  misery  of  his  nation  in  the  distance,  when  this  cry 
of  wounded  nature  escaped  him  : — '  0,  daughter  of  Ba- 
byk>n,  miserable !  Blessed  shall  he  be  who  shall  repay 
thee  thy  payment  which  thou  has  paid  us/  All  this,  and 
more,  we  know  ;  and  if  the  Irish  priesthood  have  any- 
thing to  answer  for  to  God,  it  is  the  tameness,  and  silence, 
and  patient  submission  with  which  most  of  them  looked 
upon  the  wrongs  and  the  ruin  of  their  comitry  ;  or  for 
the  gentle  whispers  they  used  when  their  voices  should 
have  been  as  loud  as  the  roar  of  the  deep,  or  the  crash 
of  the  thunder-storm,  arousing,  awakening,  the  world  to 
humanity,  outraged  in  the  person  of  their  flocks,  and 
thereby  shaming  their  persecutors  into  mercy.  Such, 
my  Lord,  being  my  conclusions,  you  cannot  expect  from 
us  a  cordial  support  of  any  system  whose  evil  effects 
impressed  us  with  such  feelings/^ 

What  caa  be  expected  from  instruction  such  as  this — 
what  but  the  fruits  that  we  have  seen  \  The  act  of  de- 
nunciation is  tacitly  acknowledged,  and  the  priesthood 
blamed  only  for  not  being  more  distinct,  emphatic,  and 
effective,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  allegiance  they  owe  to  their  Church,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  instructions  of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers  : 
nay,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  otherwise  than  that  the  charges 
in  question  can  be  frdly  substantiated  and  proved  to  be 
within  the  course  of  the  priests'  duty,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  qfitem  of  the  fiomiah  Churdu  i 
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A  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  a  resident  proprietor  in  the  county 
of  Sligo,  having  received  intimation  a  short  time  since 
that  the  parish  priest  (Mr.  Tighe)  had  made  repeated 
attacks  on  him  at  the  chapel,  and  that  his  life  would  be 
attempted  by  assasshis  who  had  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  was  prevailed  on,  by  tlie  entreaties  of  his 
fi-iends,  to  leave  the  country  for  a  short  period  until  the 
passing  of  the  late  Government  measure,  when  he  re- 
tinned.  His  brother,  Mr.  A.  Holmes,  who  resides  in 
England,  on  the  6th  instant,  presented  himself  at  the 
chapel  of  Ballaghaderreen  ;  and  having  asked  and  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Tighe  to  address 
tlio  congregation,  a  very  numerous  one,  he  was  accommo- 
dated witli  a  place  at  the  altar.  He  declined  addres- 
sing the  people  until  Mr.  Tighe  stood  at  his  side  ;  a 
second  priest  stood  on  his  left.  The  following  scene 
then  took  place  : — 

Mr.  Tighe — Mr.  Holmes  has  expressed  a  desire  to 
address  you,  and  I  have  given  him  permission  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Holmes  (advancing  to  the  front  of  the  altar) — 
I  have  travelled  five  hundred  miles  to  say  five  words  to 
you  :  pray,  therefore,  attend  to  me.  Is  there  amongst 
you  a  man  that  can  say  that  my  brother  has  ever  done 
an  unkind  or  unjust  act  by  liim  ?  (A  pause).  During 
the  last  two  years  by  brother  has  expended  20,000/.  in 
provisions  to  keep  down  the  markets  here  that  you  and 
your  children  might  not  starve  !  He  haa  daily,  for  the 
last  sixteen  months,  fed  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  joxxr 
children  at  his  school-house — he  has  turned  his  house 
and  ofiices  hito  a  provision-store  for  your  accommoda- 
tion— ^and  what  is  the  return  he  has  met  with  ?  Why, 
when  ho  left  homo  a  month  ago  it  was  aotprious  tha( 
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the  aasaasins  who  were  to  murder  him  had  arrived  in 
the  parish,  and  were  harboured  amongst  you  1  They 
were  attracted  hither  by  the  inflammatory  harangues 
of  the  priest  here  (pointing  to  Mr.  Tighe) — I  tell  him 
so  to  his  fece.  (Tremendous  uproar  in  the  chapel :  cries 
of  "  Turn  him  out — he's  a  Uar.") 

A  scene  of  great  confiision,  during  which  time  the 
curate  in  yain  attempted  to  appease  the  people,  fol- 
lowed ;  although  Mr.  Tighe  succeeded,  after  many  in- 
eflfectual  efforts,  in  obtaining  a  hearing. 

Mr,  Tighe — It  is  false  that  I  made  any  attacks  on 
Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Holmes — ^I  know  that  you  did  ;  and  I  tell  you 
at  this  altar  to  your  face,  and  in  the  presence  of  your 
congregation,  that  it  is  your  attacks  on  my  brother  from 
this  spot  that  haye  brought  these  murderers  into  this 
parish. 

Here  the  uproar  recommenced,  and  some  of  the  more 
violent  of  the  congregation  appeared  disposed  to  pass 
over  the  rails  to  the  altar,  the  priests  endeavouring  to 
restrain  them. 

Mr.  Holmes  (advancing  in  front) — I  am  not  afraid  of 
you — I  came  here  to  tell  you  these  tniths  alone,  and 
am  not  to  be  deterred  by  five  hundred  of  you. 

Mr,  Tighe — My  friends,  this  is  the  house  of  God — 
let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  Mr.  Holmes  has  charged 
me  with  attacks  on  his  brother,  which  I  deny.  If  he 
has  anything  more  to  say,  let  him  address  you  outside 
the  chapel. 

Mr.  Holmes,  having  decUned  any  further  addresses  to 
the  people,  left  the  chapel,  surrounded  by  a  mob,  who 
refrained  from  any  act  of  personal  violence ;  but  sa- 
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luted  him  with  groans  and  execrations  on  his  driying 
away. 

Mr.  Holmes  lias  written  to  the  Times  to  say  that 
this  report  is  substantially  correct. 

A  respectable  journalist  in  Ireland,  taking  up  the 
subject,  and  speaking  with  more  unaffected  honesty,  of 
his  liabitual  knowledge,  than  with  the  subtlety  of  the 
J  esuit  or  the  evasion  of  the  priest — shaving  learnt  to 
speak  from  what  he  had  seen,  and  heard,  and  believed 
— expresses  his  surprise  that  the  thing  should  be  ques- 
tioned. "  Should,  then  (asks  the  Limerick  Examiner), 
exterminating  landlords  not  be  '  denounced '  at  all ! 
We  do  not  know  how  a  clergyman  can  be  silent  when  he 
beholds  the  terrible  sufferings  and  heart-rending  scenes 

attendant  upon  extermination/^ ''  The  priest  who 

exclaims  against  that  sort  of  murder  does  his  duty  as  a 
Christian  and  a  man  of  feeling  ;  and,  if  risk  arises  to  the 
landlord,  whose  is  the  fault  %  Is  the  priest  to  be  con- 
demned V ....  "  We  deny  the  justice  of  imposing  upon 
him  any  such  obligation — we  deny  the  possibility  and 
the  right ;  and  we  say,  when  he  repudiates  and  refuses 
to  obey  the  mandate,  he  acts  well  and  discharges  truly 
his  duty  to  God,  to  society,  to  mercy,  and  the  law  of 
justice/' 

Here  is  a  man  that  speaks  out :  he  tells  us  the  truth  as 
it  is — ^the  whole  truth  as  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving and  understanding  it ;  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
consisting  with  the  practical  policy  and  systematic 
mode  of  action  of  the  Romish  Church.  But,  my  Lord, 
should  this  be  die  tmth  of  such  a  case — ^this  the  burden 
of  woe  hanging  over  this  unhappy  land — this  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  this  misguided  people — ^this  the  Truth 
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for  the  incaleation  and  propagation  of  which  a  Protes- 
tant empire  is  to  be  taxed — ^the  Truth  that  the  law  of 
Ood  and  of  these  realms  is  to  fall  powerless  at  the  feet 
of  that  fearful  monster  which  stalks  through  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth — "  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  V 

Yes  :  this  is  one  of  those  fearfiil  truths  engraven  with 
the  finger  of  blood  on  the  record  of  the  past — this,  the 
enduring  and  staple  legacy  for,  we  fear,  the  future — 
the  current  coin  of  this  region  of  darkness  and  moral 
turpitude !  Oh,  yes  •  its  force  has  been  felt  in  the  an- 
guidi  of  the  widowed  and  the  cries  of  the  fatherless  :  its 
solemn  sound  has  been  re-echoed  through  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  is  still  the  passing-bell  of  moral 
worth.  What  say  the  spirits  of  the  departed — ^what 
would  the  souls  of  the  generous  and  the  good,  which 
hare  been  severed  from  the  mangled  corpse  by  the  foul 
hand  of  the  recreant  assassin,  could  they  wing  their 
ffight  from  the  far  hence — and  tell  us  the  truth  as  it  is 
known  there,  and  as  we  are  required  to  practise  here  ? 
Surely  it  would  not  be  that  man  may  steep  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  brother — ^go  and  reveal  the  fearfiil 
facts  to  a  messenger  of  a  God  of  Mercy — and  receive 
firom  him  pardon,  and  peace,  and  a  hope  of  eternal  Ufe  t 
Nay — ^we  think  that  the  still  small  voice,  rising  as  but 
the  gentle  dew  of  dawning  light  and  reason  from  the 
cold  turf,  tells  us  things  more  human.  And  is  this  but 
an  apostrophe  to  the  feelings  of  mankind — but  a  feeble 
effort  to  arouse  public  sympathy  ?  If  so,  then,  to  whom 
is  it  more  correctly  extended  than  to  the  widow  bereft 
of  the  stay  and  staff  of  her  life — ^to  the  &therless,  who 
have  lost  the  guardian  of  their  youth — and  the  friends 
of  after  years  1  To  whom  would  we  offer  terms  of  cour 
dolenoe,  and  t^t  whoift  4lraTe  protection^  but  for  the 
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those  who  lend  their  time,  their  talents,  and  their  un- 
ceasing exertions,  to  carry  out  the  laws  of  a  paternal 
Government,  and  who,  in  the  active  scn'ice  of  their 
public  aud  social  duties,  lall  from  time  to  time — and  are 
doomed  to  fall — hy  the  rathlcss  hauds  of  the  mid-day 
assasain  1  Were  it  not  that  we  have  before  us  graphic 
illustrations  of  facts  of  history,  and  by-gone  experience 
in  the  record  of  every-day  occurrences,  these  awful 
events  would  be  treated  as  a  tale  too  often  told,  sit 
heaWly  on  the  ear,  and  pass  off  with  the  incredibility 
of  the  narrative.  And  will  it  be  that,  after  all  that 
has  been  detailed  at  the  bar,  from  the  pulpit,  and 
in  the  senate,  this  single  fact  will  not  be  fixed  on  the 
minils  of  tlic  framera  of  our  laws,  to  wliom  it  belongs 
to  give  safety  to  hfo  and  property  1 — will  it  be  urged, 
aud  continue  to  be  urged,  that  these  statements — tliat 
these  evident  truths,  set  forth  by  such  glaring  acts  of 
turpitude,  written  in  tlie  blood  of  our  fellow-men,  and 
those  forsooth  whose  manner  and  habits  of  Ii£e  are 
farthest  removed  from  popular  prejudice — whose  con- 
duct in  the  even  tenor  of  a  life  they  held  at  such  direful 
sufferance,  was  neither  liarsli  towanls  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, nor  stained  with  the  charge  of  violence  or  oppres- 
sion :  nay,  much  rather  than  this,  the  verdict  passed 
upon  them  wa.H  in  the  spirit  of  that  vote  which  made 
Aristides  an  exile : — "  1  hate  the  man,  because  he  is 
so  just"  Will  it  continue  to  bo  said,  and  that  by 
those  who  ought  to  speak  "  the  words  of  knowledge," 
that  all  this  is  but  the  renmaut  of  days  of  superstition, 
bigotry,  and  ignorance — the  ghost  of  departed  things 
that  will  never  be  recuscitated  or  again  shown  up  to  the 
light  of  a  more  enlightened  a^e !    Ko :  it  is  not  thus : 
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the  tragical  events  of  our  times  have  less  of  a  local  than 
a  religious  character  in  them ;  they  are  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  well  digested  morals  of  the  Romish  school ; 
they  have  been  done,  and  our  eyes  have  seen  it,  and 
they  remain  to  be  done  again,  and  repeated  :  but  only 
it  may  be,  withal,  for  "  a  time  and  half  a  time  :"  the  de- 
liberate decrees  received,  acknowledged,  and  sworn  to 
by  the  priests  of  that  Church — and  we,  alas  !  are,  day 
after  day,  giving  a  living  vitality  to  them,  breathing  mto 
the  embers  that  smoulder  only  and  calling  up  the  flame. 
Well  may  every  friend  to  peace,  and  order,  and  religion 
in  this  country,  exclaim  : — 

"  Keen  are  the  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
We  nurse  the  pinion  that  impels  the  steel — 
While  the  same  plumage  that  still  warms  the  nest, 
Drinks  the  last  life-drop  of  the  bleeding  breast." 

But  lest  this  should  be  regarded  as  but  a  tirade  of  abuse, 
rather  than  that  of  well  accredited  testimony,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  substantiate  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  system  of  the  Romish  Church  from  her  own 
authorities.  Amongst  the  General  Councils  specified  and 
indorsed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  is  the  fourth  Council 
of  Lateran ;  and  in  the  third  canon  of  this  council,  so 
iitefragably  rivetted  upon  Popery,  we  find  it  thus 
enacted : — 

"  Secular  powers  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  are  to  be 
warned,  induced,  and,  if  necessary,  compelled  by  eccle- 
siastical censures,  as  they  desire  to  be  accounted  faithfuL 
publicly  to  swear  that  they  will  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  in  defence  of  the  faith,  and  extirpate  all  heretic^ 
denounced  by  the  Churchy  who  shall  be  found  in  their 

territories.    And  when  any  person  shall  aissume  gove 
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ment  whether  it  bo  spiritual  or  temporal,  he  shall  be 
bound  to  swear  to  abide  by  tliis  decree." 

And  is  all  this  a  dead  letter  now-a-daj^s  ?  Is  o,  my 
Lord  :  it  is  the  living  principle  of  the  system  :  it  may  be 
in  abeyance  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  so  where  it  can 
be  brouglit  into  action.  Such,  in  tnith,  are  still  the 
tender  mercies  of  Romanism — ^such  her  infallible  laws  ; 
and  until  she  shall  have  renounced  infalHbility,  and  au- 
thoritatively and  solemnly  repealed  as  she  enacted  and 
promulgated  her  sanguhiary  decrees,  she  cannot  evade 
the  charge  that  she  still  authorizes  and  maintains  the 
l)rinc'iple  of  persecution — the  principle  which  generated 
and  sanctioned  the  fearful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  in  1572,  when  five  hundred  Protestant  gen- 
tlemen and  ten  thousand  of  the  lower  classes  were 
assassinated  in  Paris,  and  not  fewer  than  fortv  thousand 
in  the  i)rovinccs — at  which  tidings  Gregory  XIII.  was  so 
overjoyed  that  he  connnanded  a  discharge  of  artillery 
to  be  made,  ordered  the  cardinals  to  return  solemn 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  and  caused  a  medal  to  be 
struck  in  honour  of  this  lamentable  occasion.  Witness, 
also,  the  massacre  in  1641,  in  Ireland,  where  (as  in 
France  sixty-nine  years  before)  no  ties  of  nature  or  of 
friendsliip  could  prevent  the  Paj^ists  from  embioiing  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  Protestant  relations. 

To  these  histances  may  be  added  the  unprincipled 
revocation  of  the  sacred  and  irrevocable  edict  of  Nantes, 
by  Louis  XIV".,  against  the  faith  of  the  most  solemn 
treaties,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Protestant  Churches 
were  destroyed  tlu'oughout  France  :  the  soldiei's  com- 
mitted the  most  scandalous  excesses ;  and,  afler  the  loss 
of  innumerable  lives,  fifty  thousand  of  the  most  valuable 
and  iudustiious  of  the  citizens  of  France  were  foi'ced  into 
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exile.  Once  more  (for  the  fearful  annals  are  recorded 
on  brass),  in  1712,  when,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
Alt.  Rafltadt,  certain  places  were  to  be  surrendered  to 
some  Pjrotestant  princes,  Pope  Clement  II.,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  denounced  the  Protestants 
as  an  ^'  execrable  sect ;"  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  pre- 
tended supremacy,  declared  everything  which  either 
was,  or  could  be,  construed  or  esteemed  to  be  in  any  way 
ffhstmctive  o^  or  in  the  least  degree  prejudicial  to,  the 
Romish  faith  or  worship,  or  to  the  authority,  jurisdic- 
tion,  or  any  rights  of  the  Church  whatsoever,  "  to  be 
and  to  have  been^  and  perpetuallt/  to  remain  hereafter^ 
nuH  Hnjusty  reprobated,  void,  and  evacuated  in  all  force 
from  the  beginning ;  and  that  no  person  is  bound  to  the 
observance  of  them,  although  the  same  have  been  re- 
-peated,  ratified,  and  secured  by  oath!^ — (Digest  of 
Evidence  on  the  State  of  Ireland.     Part  ii.,  p.  243.) 

I  ask  you,  my  Lord,  whether  or  not  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient authority  upon  which  to  affirm  the  principle  of 
the  Romish  Church,  that  ''  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means  " — "  no  faith  to  be  maintained  with  heretics  ^' — 
and  that  even  an  oath  taken  by  a  Romanist,  should 
the  observance  of  it  damage  the  interests  of  his 
Church,  is  to  be  violated — nay,  the  oath  itself  is  es- 
teemed perjury  t  For  the  sixteenth  decree  of  the  third 
Lateran  Council  prescribes  that  ^  oaths,  which  contra- 
vene the  utility  of  the  Church  and  constitution  of  the 
holy  fiithers,  are  not  to  be  called  *  oaths,'  but  rather 
perjuries !''  But  still,  lest  my  statements  should  seem 
to  lack  authority,  I  will  give  one  more  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  bull  of 
"  M.  Caena  Domini  ^  shows  the  uncharitable  and  blood- 
tiUmlgF  praciplis  ef  the  Chiir^  m  question  to  W  tt 
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flagrant  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  ii 
was  in  the  middle  ages.  The  words  that  give  the  title 
to  the  bull,  the  si)irit  and  wording  of  the  whole,  is 
well  sustained  and  carried  out  in  the  decree  itself.  lu 
the  cup  of  the  Lord  the  wine  is  red — it  is  full  mixed  ; 
and  he  poureth  out  of  the  same.  What  do  thej  or  the 
priest  pom'  out  but  in  the  form  of  anathema — denun- 
ciation— blood  ! — human  gore  ! — and,  as  aj^plied  to 
Ireland,  that  of  "an  enemy  of  his  country  and  his 
religion.'^ 

This  fearful  instrument,  you  are  aware,  my  Lord  (but 
it  may  not  be  as  well  known  to'  some  who  may  read 
what  I  have  presumed  to  address  to  your  Lordship),  is 
a  solemn  excommuiiication  denounced  at  Rome,  at  least 
every  Maunday-Thursday,  against  those  they  are  pleased 
to  call  heretics,  and  all  who  are  contumacious  and  dis- 
obedient to  the  Romish  see.  These  excommunicMions 
are  read  by  a  cardinal  in  the  presence  of  the  Poj^,  the 
whole  conclave  of  cardinals,  and  a  multitude  of  the 
Roman  people.  After  the  reading  of  the  bull,  the  Pope, 
to  show  them  that  the  practical  operation  and  utility 
of  the  terms  thereof  are  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  takes  a 
lighted  torch,  and  throws  it  out  into  the  court  of  the 
palace  to  give  force  to  the  anathema.  It  is  of  per- 
petual force  in  all  the  Roman  Churches,  and  is,  at  this 
moment,  in  full  force  and  operation  in  Ireland.  It  is 
quoted  not  fewer  than  ten  times  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
Dens's  **  Theology,"  as  one  of  the  established  laws  of  the 
whole  Romish  Chm'ch. 

This  is  the  principle  which  generated  and  sanctioned 
tlie  honid  butcheries  in  Ireland — which  generated  and 
sanctioned  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  of 
sundry  other  monarchs^  and  which  is  still  maintained. 
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and  has  been  reiterated  lately  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
noblemen  in  terms  as  follows  : — 

"  But  you,  and  I,  and  every  Roman  Catholic,  must  be- 
lieve that  the  Pope  ought  to  have  in  this  country,  mul 
every  other  Christian  country,  an  independent  spiritual 
power  by  divine  right."  As  to  an  oath,  his  Lordship 
qualifies  it  with  a  "  sub  intelligitur,'^  and  speaks  of  Queen 
Victoria  as  the  "  Queen  of  the  English,"  not  of  England. 
This  is  the  principle  which  has  so  lately  generated  and 
sanctioned  the  expatriation  of  the  Tyrolese  Protestants 
from  their  native  vallies — which  has  generated  and  sanc- 
tioned the  resuscitation  of  the  infernal  Order  of  Jesuits 
— ^a  pest  which  the  earth  would  do  well  to  shake  from 
her  lap — which  has  generated  and  sanctioned  the  cease- 
less feuds,  the  multiplied  assassinations,  and  unniiti- 
gable  intolerance  which  convulse  unhappy  Ireland  ! 

The  tiger  may  slumber,  but  he  is  the  tiger  still  I — 
tlie  cameleon  may  vary  her  tints  with  every  variation 
of  light  and  shade ;  yet  the  native  colour,  the  shape, 
the  habits,  and  the  nature  of  the  animal  are  all  un- 
changed— Rome  may  lack  the  opportunity,  but  she 
lacks  not  the  disposition  to  persecute.  Let  the  sad 
change  of  opinion  respecting  her,  which  has  already  so 
deeply  betrayed  us,  concede  to  Popery  her  long  and 
continued  thirsting  for  ascendancy  ;  and,  again,  we 
shall  have  all  the  principles  of  her  system  brouglit  irito 
active  operation — all  the  horrifying  detail,  developed  in 
their  frightful  proportions.  No  reliance  whatever  can 
be  placed  upon  the  oaths  or  words  of  the  Poj)isli  hier- 
archy ;  for  they  are  spoken  of  as  ''  perjuries"  by  their 
divines,  and  as  "  expedient  fiction"  by  their  agitators. 

We  are  indebted,  however,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  jrChee, 
minister  of  Harold's  Cross,  and  others,  for  discovering 
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and  ]irocl.r!-.niii!;c  tlic  fnct  that  thoy  have  lately  puMishctl 
tlie  thiid  c:iii'.»ii  I'f  tlie  foiirili  Liiteraii  Ci)uncil  for  the  ex- 
tcniiiiiatirai  rS  tiic  rrv.>tostanls  of  Ireland;  the  bull  of 
Tope  Bciictliit  ^llV.  for  tlic  entire  restitution  of  Tro- 
testant  r'nTcrlv  :  the  bull  of  tuiivei-sal  exeonmnuiica- 
tion   a;Mii..:t    tliu   »Soverei«<n   of   England  and  all  the 

estates  of  tlio  realm  Ijoing  Protestant And 

liave  ein})owoi*o«l  certain  privileged  persons  to  grant 
pardons  for  all  treasons,  nnn\lers,  and    crimes  what- 
soever— all  which  3lr.   I\I'Ghec  ofiered  to  prove  at  tho 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.     Xav,  it  would  seem  that 
the  practice  of  denuncijitions  in  Ireland — the  practical 
carrvinir  out  of  the  svstem  of  the  llomish  Church — was 
so  far  acknowledged  that  a  journalist  of  that  country  is 
only  surprised  that  we,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  should 
have  any  d<)ubt  at  all  about  it  or  question  the  right  of 
the  priest  to  do  so  ;  and,  further,  it  is  reported  that  cer- 
tain  priests  have  been  served  with  notices  by  some 
Protestants   leafrued  too-et^ier  for  the  defence  of  the 
assailed  and  doomed  ; — for  the  life  of  every  murdered 
man     they    will    take    that     of    the    parish    priest. 
Thus,  they  think,  at  least,  that  they  will  avenge  the 
cause.     Alas !  what  shall  subdue  these  turbulent  ele- 
ments '?     We  see  little  or  nothing  of  these  horrifying 
scenes,  this  social  disorganisation,  where  Popery  is  not 
rampant,  but  in  abeyance.    It  must  bo  ver}*^  endent  to 
every  thhiking  person  that  eveiy  effort  to  improve  tho 
countiy  and  educate  the  people  is  more  than  wasted. 
How  have  they  received  us  in  that  character,  but  witli 
scorn  and  contemi)t  ?     Institutions  for  her  benefit  are 
designated  "  go<lIess  colleges  ;"  and  their  great  head 
in  spirituals  has  commanded  tho  priesthood  to  avoid 
them.     And  shall   it  bo  that  Maynooth  will   evince 
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any  gratitude  for  our  unprincipled  sacrifices  in  her  be- 
half ?  And  is  it  true  that  we  arc  supporting  an  insti- 
tution for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  moralisers 
of  the  people,  the  Irish  priesthood,  to  be  the  messengers 
of  peace  unto  the  people  ;  and  we  station,  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  chapel  itself,  a  constable  to  prevent 
these  very  men  from  breaking  the  peace  themselves  in 
their  capacity  of  ministers  at  the  altar  ?  How  mon- 
strous and  inconsistent ! 

My  Lord,  so  low  is  the  estimate  at  which  tlic  pure 
religion,  and  undefiled  before  God  and  man,  tlie  unadul- 
terated Gospel  of  Christ,  has  been  valued  by  our  legisla- 
tors, that  it  would  seem  they  have  adopted  the  views  of 
an  infidel  who  wrote  only  to  blaspheme.  '*  The  various 
modes  of  worship  (says  Mr.  Gibbon)  which  prevailed 
in  the  Roman  world  were  all  considered  by  the  people 
as  equally  true,  by  the  philosopher  as  equally  false,  and 
by  the  magistrate  as  equally  useful.'^  Takuig  this  very 
low  and  miworthy  view  of  religion,  we  doubt  if  our 
legislators  will  ever  find  that  the  nursery  of  Ireland, 
which  we  support  and  endow,  will  ever  send  foith  mi- 
nisters of  peilce  and  order  such  as  shall  be  useful  to 
the  magistrate,  or  otherwise  than  such  as  your  Lordship 
has  affirmed  and  the  digniUirics  of  the  Church  have 
acknowledged,  "  do  not  lend  theniselvcs  to  the  support 
of  the  laws.''  Will  they  ? — or,  being  true  to  their  sys- 
tem, can  they  ? 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  his  address  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  on  Thursday,  27th  of  January,  1848,  at  Limerick, 

says  : — 

"  But  I  will  shortly,  and  in  a  few  words,  advert  to 
some  of  the  circumstances  that  have  transpired.     What 
do  ibey  show  us  1     That  human  life,  in  some  places, 
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had  ?i  ]mcv  fixed  upon  it — that  human  life  has  become 
tlic  sulijcct  of  barter.  Wc  have  witnessed  the  attacks 
on  liunian  life — wc  liavc  witnessed  the  preparation  for 
the  attack,  the  consummation  of  the  deed  itself,  and 
the  escape  of  the  nmrdcrcrs — wc  have  witnessed  the 
conspira<;y  to  nnu'dcr  with  scarcely  an  attenijit  at  se- 
crecy— we  have  seen  the  conspiracy  to  murder  plotted 
and  })laiuied — that  many  })ersons  were  present — that 
women  arul  children,  whole  families,  were  present  at 
it — we  have  seen  the  assassin  hired  and  broualit 
from  a  ilisttUicc — wo  have  seen  him  antl  liis  compa- 
nions stalk  abroad  in  the  daylight,  in  a  populous  county, 
armed  and  scarcely  disguised,  his  purpose  known  to 
every  n)an  who  saw  him — we  have  seen  the  victim  ap- 
})rv.)acli  U)  llie  place  whei'c  the  assassin  lay  in  ambush 
fur  him,  but  there  was  no  vuice  to  warn  him — ^no  hand 
to  protect  him.  The  bluody  deed  is  perpetrated  under 
the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  people :  yet,  after  all,  the  as- 
sassin walks  off  observed  but  undetected  :  nav,  as  if  to 
consummate  the  atrocity  and  infamy  of  all  this,  the 
miu'dcrer  is  housed,  sheltered,  protected,  and  preserved, 
fur  further  <leeds  of  destruction.  I  can  scarcely  trust 
mj'self  to  speak  on  this  subject,  or  to  detail  to  you  any 
of  the  horrid  crimes  that  have  been  committed,  of  which 
the  proofs  were  laid  before  us  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties ;  but  I  will  give  you  one  instance  in  the  simplest 
words  1  can." 

His  Lordship  here  detailed  the  circumstances  relative 
to  the  murder  of  the  Ilourigans,  and  caused  a  thrill  of 
horror  to  nm  through  the  court  by  the  recital.  He  then 
continued : — 

**  Gracious  heaven  !  would  that  those  things  were  not, 
or  that  wc  could  expunge  them  from  pur  memory. 
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Yes :  there  does  seem  to  be  a  demon  spirit  let  loose  on 

the  land — ^the  spu*it  of  vengeanco  rages  without  control 
— and  no  wonder,  when  these  crimes  are  extenuated, 
palliated,  and  excused  :  nay,  more,  wu  see  hc>w  the 
sphit  has  gone  forth  :  people  are  tokl  of  '  the  wild 
justice  of  revenge' — a  pliraso  which  lias  now  ol)tained 
credit  and  currency  as  if  it  were  a  great  moral  truth. 
Now,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  audacious  impiety  of  man 
arrogating  to  himself  the  exercise  of  that  ichich  be- 
longs only  to  man^s  Maker — without  stoj^ping  to  dwell 
upon  tlio  profanity  of  the  sacred  name  of  justice  by  as- 
sociating it  with  the  idea  of  revenge — see  what  that 
principle  means !  It  means  this — that  murder  is  just 
— that  rapine  is  just — that  cruelty  is  just — that  an}^ 
and  every  crime  is  just ;  pro\dded  only  that  revenge  bo 
the  motive  and  its  gratification  the  object.  I  regret  to 
think  that  such  a  precept  as  this  should  have  been  issued 
to  our  ignorant,  turbulent,  and  excitable  fellow-crea- 
tures. How  do  they  understand  it  \ — they  understand 
it  as  it  was  meant.  A  man  becomes  the  judge  and 
the  avenger  of  his  own  wrong,  and  the  consequences 
are  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  innocent 
fall  by  the  arm  of  the  assassin,  and  the  assassin,  his 
accomplices,  and  the  conspii-ators,  fall  by  the  hands  of 
the  law." 

The  bill  now  before  the  house,  to  enable  her  Slajesty 
to  hold  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
may  pass  into  a  law.  The  term  "  Sovereign  of  the  Ro- 
man States  "  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  ''  Roman 
Pontiff ;"  and,  thanks  to  that  uncompromising  and  right 
rev.  Prelate  who  exposed  the  ini(}uity  of  such  an  admis- 
sion, the  clause  also  that  no  ecclesiastic  should  be  received 
in  the  character  of  Nuncio  from  Rome  may  be  carried ; 
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but  an  intcrcoiirRe   with  such  stipulations   will  be  re- 
jected by  the  Pope.     You  will,,  my  Lord,  liave  taken 
out  the  OTaces  from  the  bill,  and  his  holiness  will  not 
submit  to  sucli  a  compromise  cither  in  practice  or  prin- 
ciple.  ]>ut  tlicu— we  ksIi.'iH  I — for  others  will  be  found,  my 
Lord,  to  improve  upon  a  measure  which  has  been  ren- 
dered aborliN'o ;  and,  yioLling  to  an  exiiedicncy  so  fatal  to 
our  security,   will  jiass  them  over  as  of  no  importance 
and  admit  the  objoctionable  parts.    Rome  will  then  have 
gained  another   step   in    her  aggression.     KSurely,  my 
Lord,  wo  mav  loarn  somethin<»:  from  the  events  that  have 
occurred  in  I'rance,  as  well  as  those  of  less  momentous 
detail  in  li'cland,  to  be  convinced  that,  to  be  secure,  the 
throne  should  be  e^tablislied  in  righteousness,  and  that 
a  religion  that  vnll  conduce  to  good  government,  the 
securitv  of  the  thi'one,  and  social  order,  must  be  fii'st— 
pure — then  i)eaccablo  ! 

And  now,  my  Lord,  we  have  laid  before  j^on  some 
remarks  on  the  system  of  Romanism,  supported  for  the 
most  part  by  authorities  of  the  same  faith,  as  expressed 
in  the  decrees  and  ordinances  of  that  Church.  We  have 
also  presented  unto  you  the  practical  working  of  that 
system,  as  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  dcveloj^ed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  has  found  a  lamen- 
table memorial  in  the  record  of  liistoiy  and  our  own 
tunes.  Wo  have  also  affirmed  that  the  murdci-s  and 
a.ssassiiiations  which  have  been  peq)etrated  in  Ireland 
are  necessarily  the  cairying  out  of  the  system  of  Ro- 
manism. And  shall  we  continue  to  look  with  cold 
indiftcrence  upon  the  "  pestilential  plague-spot  on  the 
commonwealth,"  the  sore  that  fosters,  and  Ls  a  gangrene 
in  the  very  vitals  of  Ireland's  hopes  and  prospects  ?  It 
is  idle,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  the  various  stages  through 
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which  this  insidious  disease  has  already  passed ;  and  that 
before  the  observation,  and  with  the  apj)rovaI  and  fos- 
tering care,  of  a  Protestant  Government ! 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  memorable  1829,  when 
we  paid  our  tribute  to  the  idol,  did  homage  at  her 
shrine,  and  introduced  the  monster  iniquity  into  our 
senate ;  so  that,  with  a  serpent's  hold,  slie  coils  about 
the  throne,  and  shows  her  deformity  in  the  wily  move- 
ments of  her  counsel  ?  Yes  :  we  must  show  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  idolatry  still  more  by  receiving  the  Pope's 
NunciOy  standing  in  the  presence  of  a  Protestant  Quecn> 
that  the  devices  of  Romish  intrigue  may  be  more  effec- 
tually brought  about ;  and  the  Jesuit,  taking  prece- 
dence of  all  other  less  designing  ambassadors,  "  exalted 
far  above  his  less  abhorred  compeers,'^  will  not  forget 
that  his  vows  are  upon  him. 

Yes  indeed,  the  Government  of  the  country,  acting,  as 
it  would  seem,  on  the  principle  of  tlie  infidel,  that  "  the 
various  modes  of  rehgion  that  prevail  arc  all  considered 
by  the  people  as  equally  true,  by  the  iDhUosopher  as 
equally  false,  and  by  the  magistrate  as  equally  useful," 
have  had  a  very  fair  trial  and  a  pretty  sufficient  proof  of 
the  working  of  such  a  poUcy  in  Ireland.  Reducing  reli- 
gion to  the  consideration  of  its  utiUty  as  a  police  force, 
they  find  that  they  are  woefiilly  deceived  in  the  spirit 
and  character  of  Romanism  when  they  suppose  that  she 
would,  in  return  for  toleration,  endowment,  and  protec- 
tion, sacrifice  the  vital  principle  of  her  constitution  for  the 
sake  of  the  "  peace  and  order  of  society."  "  As  we  have 
sown  to  the  wind,  so  we  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  ! " 
"  Yes  indeed,  the  cameleon  may  change  its  colour,  but 
the  leopard  will  never  change  its  spots " — the  former 
l^eing  under  the  influence  of  circumstances,  the  latter 
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necessity.  In  this  country,  IttimnutKm  aibpls  iL'elf 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  she  is  placed. — sbc  b 
at  a  diHCount  in  Enj^laiid — rnoro  under  tho  control  of 
the  civil  power,  exposed  to  tho  oljserration  of  a  more 
enlightened  people— and,  therefore,  puts  on  the  fairer 
garb  of  moderation  and  iwace.  But  what  is  she  in 
Spain,  with  all  tlie  assistance  of  the  holy  office — tho 
unmitigated  horrors  of  a  stern  and  uiireleuting  iiic|m- 
feition  '{  What  would  she  soon  become  in  Irelaml  f 
Wliat  is  she  endeavouring  to  become  in  our  ccJonii* 
\vliere,  shame  to  English  rulers,  she  is  cherished  as  an 
ally^ — ^taken  by  the  hand  as  a  sister  and  a  friend  ?  And 
■what  ivill  she  become  the  more  she  is  unfettered  by 
our  stronghoids  and  let  loose  on  the  world  1 

What  an  anonmly  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the 
public  in  the  corresiMndence  that  this  question  hns  oc- 
casioned between  individual  members  of  the  same  com- 
munion I  The  Earl  of  Arundel  affirms  that  "mow 
harm  has  been  done  to  the  Catholic  religion  by  tlie 
unw^arranted  influence  of  the  priesthood  in  TreUnJ 
than  could  ha\e  residted  from  tho  burning  declamalion 
and  unmitigated  hostility  of  a  thousand  bigots  when  ia 
nrray  against  it  :"  and  lii,t  Lordship  moets  with  a  si've« 
castigation,  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  M'Hale.  for  betraying 
such  ignorance,  or  to  seem  surprised  that  such  events  m 
h©  would  seem  to  deplore  aj-e  but  tho  foul  rxpcHieuB 
which  the  Church  ever  and  anon  ia  -wont  to  employ  *•■ 
effect  her  purpose  in  the  world,  or  to  cany  ont  iW' 
working  of  her  system. 

The  terms  in  which  his  Lordship  deplores  the  occa- 
sion of  his  remonstrance  are  at  once  frank  and  ingc- 
,^uous  ;  affinoing,  &&  ^SuJitf*'  *^  mAnttt^A.^^  6uM 
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that  it  is  the  mischievous  and  diabolical  influence  of 
the  priesthood  that  involves  Ireland  in  the  fearful  charge 
of  spilling  the  blood  of  the  good,  the  generous,  and  the 
active  on  her  soil.  The  reply  on  the  part  of  l)r, 
M^Hale  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  the  principle  upon  ^vhich 
they  have  acted,  and  will  continue  to  act,  to  evade  the 
charge  by  seemingly  justifying  the  deeds  of  violence 
and  outrage  :  indeed,  it  is,  in  his  estimation,  a  verdict 
of  justifiable  homicide.  Since  the  times  of  the  Com- 
monwealth we  have  not  heard  doctrine  such  as  his  so 
clearly  expounded — that  killing  is  no  murder.  This  is 
the  lively  commentary  he  has  elsewhere  put  upon  that 
portion  of  Psalm  cxxxvii.,  which  he  has  quoted  : — "  0, 
daughter  of  Babylon,  miserable  !  Blessed  shall  he  be 
who  repays  thee  as  thou  has  paid  us." 

But  tlie  Earl  of  Arundel  is  not  the  only  English  Roman 
Catholic  that  has  taken  upon  himself  to  condemn  this 
outrage  upon  humanity.  It  appears  that,  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  murder  of  Major  Mahon,  followed  as 
it  was  by  a  denunciation  from  the  altar,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  wrote  to  Dr.  Brown,  the  Bishop  of  Elphin, 
to  institute  a  searching  enquiry  into  the  circumstances 
attending  this  event,  with  a  view  to  clear  Mr.  Dermott 
of  the  charge  wliich  the  public  had  brought  against 
him  or  to  hand  him  over  to  justice.  No  notice  having 
been  taken  of  it,  and  that  for  reasons  best  known  and 
no  doubt  easily  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  the  bishop, 
as  expressed  in  his  subsequent  reply,  his  Lordsln'p  ad- 
dressed his  superior  in  office,  Dr.  M'llale — indorsed  a 
copy  of  the  same  letter — and,  in  addition,  enforcmg  the 
burden  thereof  upon  his  mind  by  further  remarks — by 
assertions  such  as  this — ^that  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church 
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in  Ireland  is  "  a  comiivcr  at  iujiistice— an  accessary 
to  crime — a  pestilent  srn'c  on  the  commonwealth  " — 
that  she  lias  ti-oatcil  tlic  kindness  and  liberality  of 
England,  so  freely  extended  towards  lier  people  in  times 
of  faniiiie,  disease.  an<l  deatli,  with  unpardonable  ingra- 
titude— ]iuvsuin<^  the  licncvuleut  aud  the  good  with 
"  the  wild  fury  of  rovengo  " — as  those  "  sores  ou  her 
soil  which  }ioison  all  that  was  destined  for  the  hapj)!- 
noss  of  her  iictti>le.'"' 

Dr.  !M'llalo  cannot  make  it  so  clear  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Lord  Nhrewslnny  that  the  Kanie  luminary  van  Iv 
distinctly  viewed  thron;:;]!  dillerent  i>hases  in  the  two 
countries  ;  "  th.it  the  same  religion  is  to  be  diflcn?ntly 
dealt  out  to  the  disorj^anized  state  of  society  in  Ireland 
and  the  well-rej^ulated  state  of  society  in  Kugland  ;" 
allinuini^  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  minister  at  the 
altar  to  endeavour  to  allay,  rather  than  to  excite,  the 
passions,  and  that  the  main  bnsmesa  of  religion  is  to  sub- 
due and  rof^iilate  llieiii.  No  wonder,  then,  tliat  takinga 
stand  of  sui-h  uncompromising  integrity  as  his  LDr<lship 
doca,  he  is  fallen  u]>on  with  the  coarse  invective  and  the 
foul  rebuke  of  the  arcli-cx]ionent  of  so  foul  a  doctrine  as 
tliis  : — "Keniove  the  pi-ovocatioti  an»l  the  crime  will 
cease !'  Kec  to  the  virulence  with  wliicli  he  assails  the 
mcanfl — the  measures  and  the  man,  who  would  unveil 
and  drag  the  truth  to  light,  applying  to  Lord  Shrewsbury 
the  pntrid  slander  of  a  man  who  immortalized  liiiuself  by 
the  shameless  gains  of  his  career — a  sordid  venality  and 
a  vicious  recklessness  of  tnitli : — "  The  most  religious 
of  theologians  {rei>cats  such  a  man)  is  a  pious  fool ! 

When  Dr.  M'Hale  was  infonned  tliat  the  murder  of  the 
individiiid  followed  most  certainly  and  surely  on  tfao 
heels  of  the  denounced — that  the  same  sun  that  saw 
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the  withering  blast  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  the  priest 
rolling,  as  it  wore,  down  tho  steps  of  the  altar,  as  deso- 
lating lava  from  tho  boiling  crater,  in  damnation  and 
death — looking  also  with  dismay  upon  the  appalling 
scene  that  spiritual  vengeance  had  l)rought  about,  veiled 
not  his  face  or  closed  the  day  before  the  victim  fell — lie 
coolly  replied,  '•  St.  Gregory  rccomcnds  the  treatment 
— the  ancient  fathers  denounced  the  persecutors  of  the 
early  Christians/' 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Mllale  never 
once  denies  the  fact  of  denunciations  from  tlie  altar  :  ho 
only  affirms  that  such  is  not  the  practice,  and  his  letters 
on  the  subject  are  but  an  official  and  authorised  apology 
for  the  facts.  He  veils  the  ti-uth  under  the  specious 
guise  thereof,  and  rails  at  the  man  who,  seeing  the  mon- 
ster vice  under  the  transparent  sophistry  of  a  clumsy 
effi3rt  to  "  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason," 
bears  down  upon  him  with  all  the  thunders  of  an  en- 
raged demagogue.  There  is  the  sound  but  not  the  light 
and  fire ;  the  elements  of  his  rage  are  not  in  nature,  but  of 
art :  therefore  his  letters-missive  fall  hannless  at  the 
foot  of  Truth — ^the  howl  is  heard  indeed,  but  tells  us 
only  to  beware.  And  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  such  is 
the  spirit  and  principle  of  Romanism  1 — that  a  horrid 
satisfaction  even  acci-ues  from  this  contemplation  of 
outrages  such  as  we  deplore.  Yes  :  there  is  little  short  of 
a  deadly  gratification  arising  out  of  these  streaming 
hecatombs.  Is  it  too  much,  my  Lord,  to  say  that  this 
spirit  that  we  deprecate  bears  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  spirit  of  human  kindness  and  toleration  which 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  inculcates,  as  unbridled  caunibahsm 
does  to  the  humanised  control  of  civilised  nature  ? 

We  see  what  Romanism  is  in  Ireland^  where  the  de- 
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formity  of  her  system  is  but  faintly  developed  :  we  hear, 
as  it  were,  tlie  savage  and  hiMeous  yell  of  an  apprtival 
that  cannot  l)c  withheld — the  sympathy  tliat  i.s  recipro- 
cated from  prelate  to  i)riest — the  bonds  of  that  federal 
alliance  whicli  animates  the  entire  bodv,  and  rc-echocs 
"Ireland  for  the  Irish,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic 
Church.''  Such,  we  may  reasonably  sup2:)ose,  is  the  fol- 
lowing up  of  altar  denunciations — such  the  workinii*  of 
that  bull  f«)r  Maundav-Thursdav — that  bloody  statute 
calle<l  "  In  Ccena  Domini,"  which  goes  on  to  say,  *'  In  the 
cup  of  the  Lord  the  wine  is  red,  and  it  is  full  mixed,  and 
lie  poureth  out  of  the  same" — that  is — in  the  cu]>  of  the 
Lord  is  vetujeancc — full  mixed — in  the  dcjwsitary  of  the 
Church — he,  the  priest,  pouroth  out  in  the  form  of  de- 
mmciation  and  anathema.  This  is  but  a  practical  ex- 
l)lanation  of  the  wording  of  the  bull. 

And  this  is  the  faith  which  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  terms  of 
consolation  for  Islv,  Chirol,  affirms  ''  is  that  which  alone 
worketh  bv  charitv."  I  honour  Dr.  jrHcale,  as  far  as  he 
tells  us  the  truth  as  it  is  :  he  is  less  the  Greek  than 
the  son  of  Troy  ;  but  I  abhor  his  i">rinciplcs,  because 
thev  are  earthlv  and  sold  unto  death.  If  ho  had  more 
of  the  spirit  of  private  intrigue  than  he  has  of  open  viru- 
lence, prelatical  insolence,  and  coarse  vulgar  invective, 
he  would  do  Rome  more  effective  service  ;  but  he  has, 
unhaj)pily  for  the  success  of  his  cause,  that  cacoethes 
scribendi  that  he  presents  rather  the  character  of 
Thersytes,  "  this  prccacher  of  woes  for  ever  boding  ills," 
than  that  of  the  Ulysses  of  his  enterprise. 

If  ho  excelled  his  brethren  in  that  meekness  of  spirit 
which  would  give  real  dignity  to  his  station  rather  than 
seek  to  display  himself  as  a  political  agitator — and  to  be 
signally  successful  in  giving  the  last  and  most  delicate 
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touch  to  the  bitterness  of  sarcasm  and  the  virulence  of 
angry  rebuke — he  would  further,  rather  than  damage, 
the  cause  he  affects  to  love,  and  bring  upon  himself  the 
reproof  of  the  Vatican  or  the  remonstrance  of  those  who, 
though  not  in  his  fellowship,  are  nevertheless  of  his  com- 
munion.    Well  may  my  Lord-  of  Shrew^sbury  say  of 
him  : — "  But  you,  my  Lord,  have  decreed  that  there 
shall  be  no  peace  in  Israel  in  your  days  :  you  will  speak 
peace  neither  to  your  own  people  nor  to  us.     How  is  it 
that  civilization  has  retrograded  under  your  auspices — 
that  religion  has  decayed  \vithiu  your  influence  ?    (Be- 
cause)  "  such  is  the  unhappy  result  of  twenty  years 
warring  against  the  State."    IIow  evident  it  is  that  what 
we  see  of  Romanism  in  this  country  is  by  no  means  the 
lively  portrait  she  presents  to  the  eyes  of  her  votaries 
and  the  world  in  Ireland  ?     For  even  a  son  of  her  own 
Church   is  disgusted  with  the  frightful  detail  of  her 
system  in  that  ill-fated  country.     It  is,  indeed,  ''  a  pes- 
silent  sore  on  the  commonwealth." 

And  he,  my  Lord,  is  commanded  to  penance  and  con- 
trition for  having  dared  to  unveil  the  tmth,  and  tell  the 
world  how  mattera  stand  between  it  and  the  high  priest 
of  his  profession !  It  is  the  device  of  Romanism,  first  of 
all,  to  overcome  the  will,  annihilate  the  understanding, 
enchain  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  heart  and  soul,  and 
to  subdue  every  energy  of  reason  and  light. 

One  of  this  faith,  if  he  be  but  a  novitiate,  will  tell  that, 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  his  own  soul,  or 
even  affecting  reUgious  truth,  he  has  no  individual  con- 
cern :  he  has  given  that  in  charge  to  the  priest,  his  di- 
rector, and  the  decrees  of  the  Church  :  he  feels  a  satis- 
fisiction  which  he  had  not  before  ;  regarding  the  issue 
with  a  certainty  arising  out  of  total  apathy  and  indiflfer^ 
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cnce,  saying,  with  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  enicr- 
taiiiod  under  the  circumstances, 

"  What  tliat  Church  doth  make  it — 
lliat  I  believe  and  take  it." 

Sucli,  indeed,  is  the  nature  of  that  spiritual  trniuiiii; 
that  is  cariic'l  on  in  that  national  seniinarv  "which  IVo- 
testant  industry  has  to  support,  in  statu  jjujuilari  with 
Dens  and  Dolcdio^'ue. 

Is  not  iioino  then,  my  TiOrd,  a  silencer  of  the 
witnesses,  the  silent  voice  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  Avjiich 
is  vouchsafed  to  an.swer  sincere  and  contrite  prayer — to 
sustrtiu;  direct,  and  govern,  in  the  uneven  paths  of  man's 
blindness,  hifirniitv,  and  ^varfare  ? 

How  dilicrent  is  that  sjiirit  from  whicli   Rome  re- 
ceives her  liglit  I — that  fallen  one  that  broods  over  or 
moves  u})ou  ihe  murky  waters  of  Ireland's  peace — ^that 
unwholesome  stream  which  sui)]dies  the  vitiil  lymjili  to 
an  unreL'X'ucraied  pcoyle — the  lurid  glare,  forsooth,  of 
that  laminary  on   her  moon's  disc,  which  givxvs  of  ker 
gleam  to  lesser  lights— in  the  baneful  obliquity  of  that 
vision  through  Avhich  Dr.  M'Halc  views  the  real  inte- 
rests of  his  country !     Xcver  mind,  says  he  (to  these 
troubled  elements,  for  there  is  no  i)eacc,  says  my  God, 
for  the  wicked) — never  mind  the  advancement  of  the 
social  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people  ;  for 
this  is  of  secondaiy  weight  with  us :  excite  them  with  the 
hideous  picture  of  imaginary  ^^Tongs — arouse  them  with 
the  war  cry,  "the  wild  justice  of  revenge" — ^tell  them 
tliat  "  England's  extremity  is  Ireland's  opportmiity  " — 
stimulate  them — goad  them  on  to  acts  of  insubordina- 
tion, violence,  and  discord.     If  but  Rome  and  her  pre- 
lacy be  honoui'od,  and  Uio  aggressive  system  of  ha 
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2!hurch  be  advanced,  the  social  disorganization  and  op- 
pression— ^the  unrelenting  exaction  from  her  severest 
JufFcrings  and  wants — are  but  a  holocaust  that  will 
smell  sweet  to  the  Church  and  her  spiritual  acoh/te. 

Erect  the  Chm*ch  on  the  basis  of  her  supremacy,  and 
the  people  will  soon,  as  a  Phoenix,  rise  out  of  their  ashes — 
when,  indeed,  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  most  sure  ;  for 
wherever  Romanism  prevails  and  is  dominant,  the 
people  are  enslaved,  ignorant,  and  in  the  lowest  rank 
of  intelligence  and  civilisiition.  No  wonder  that  moral 
darkness  should  per^^ado  the  minds  of  the  people  when 
the  lesser  orbs  take  their  light  from  Tuam  ;  which  as  a 
gaseous  fluid,  is  poured  upon  them,  not  as  bread  to  make 
glad  the  heart  of  man,  or  as  oil  to  give  him  a  cheerful 
countenance ;  but  as  a  material  of  most  inflammable 
nature,  that  can  be  ignited  from  the  galvanic  battery 
of  public  tumult ;  or  more  efiectually,  perhaps,  by  a 
spark  from  the  altar,  or  but  faintly  burning  and  not  to  be 
consumed,  it  may  be  but  collecting,  as  a  noxious  vapour 
for  %  fearful  and  disastrous  explosion — another  '89. 
Rely  upon  it,  my  Lord,  what  is  not  spent  is  only  pent 
up  to  accumulate  :  history  affords  us  graphic  illustration 
of  this  fact,  from  time  to  time,  in  our  own  country ;  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  indeed  virtually,  as  she  may  again 
show  herself  practically,  ^'semper  eadem!'  Those  records 
in  her  calendar,  marked  in  blood — they  honour  them 
with  festal  pomp,  and  the  Church  throws  around  them  the 
hallowed  sanctity  of  her  blessing — an  incense  this,  that 
smells  sweet  to  Tuam !  Let  a  fit  oi^portunity  present  itself, 
when  Ireland  will  have  to  lend  her  aid  in  defence  of  the 
land  that  has  for  two  yeai^  given  her  daily  bread,  or 
when  the  power  of  which  her  priesthood  are  sighing  be 
partially  doled  out  unto  her,  and  Rome  will  marshal 
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hor  bnttalions — will   commaiul   in  broad    and   daring 

))lialaiix  the  forces  which  we  have  reoioiited,  traino-.l 

and  hroncrlit  up  in  disciphne  and  for  service  ;   and  May- 

nootli,  alas,  after  having  been  so  lont^  an  aifsenal,  may 

become  an  hospital  for  the  <lisbanded    troops  :  when. 

after  an  i<!;noniinioii.s  defeat,  the  scattered   remains  uf 

s])iritual  antagonism  may  appear  strewn  u])Oii  the  sanils: 

and  the  sorrowful  attliction  that  must  come  to  families 

— the  suHurino:s  to  society  at  large,  to  sav  iiothinfr  "^ 

the  paralizing  of  the  peace   and  security   of  life  an«I 

property — all  this -yea,  more  than  this,  is  to  be  pre- 

j)ai*e(l,  made  ready,  and  brought  about  by  tliat  un]>ar- 

(haiable  a|);{tliy  with  which  we  regard  the  facts  uf  InV 

tory,  ex])erienco,  and  the  sober  assertion   of  jmnciplc. 

Well  may  tlie  Protestant,  whose  heritage  is  the  tnuh  fi>r 

which  our  forefatliers  fought,  take  up,  by  way  of  a]X»s- 

troplio  to  the   events  that  are  casthig  tlieir    shadows 

before,  the  words  of  the  poet  : — 

"  Belie »ld  I  sec  thee  weeping  captive  led, 
in  Argive  hxnns  our  l)attlcs  to  design,  j^ 

And  woes  of  wliich  so  great  a  part  were  thine.  * 

And  what  shall  we  say  more,  my  Lord,  than  to  repeat 
the  question — Why  should  we  sustain  such  a  cause,  wheu 
we  sec  the  issue  thereof  so  evident  to  our  undorstanilinir  I 
Why  continue  to  ])ander  away  our  principles — to  uourisli 
the  flame  that  kindles  in  the  dust  ?— to  endow  Mayuooth 
and  instruct  the  priesthood — the  grand  caraenal  of  Ire- 
land from  which  is  doomed  to  issue  **  firebrands,  and 
arrows,  and  death  f  *  But  if  we  do  this — ^j'ea,  contiuue 
to  do  this  hi  a  green  tree,  wliat  shall  we  do  in  a  dry  ? 
Alas  I  (hu'kness  seems  to  have  come  across  tlio  minds  of 
our  rulers — a  darkness  that  nuist  be  felt — a  fatal  slum- 
ber— a  lethargy  from  which  we  may  awake,  but  to  see 
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Ichabod  written  uijoii  the  wall — 'the  glory  depiiitecl 
from  us" — the  godly  part  of  our  coustitutiou  nuitilatcd 
or  decayed.  Yet  they  have  light  iu  their  dwellings — 
indeed,  sufficient  to  withbtand  the  shipwreck  of  their 
faith.  Would  to  Heaven  that  we  w^ould  learn  from  tlie 
appalling  record  of  experience ! 

Amongst  the  other  doctrines  and  dogmas  which  arc 
taught  at  Maynooth,  and  wliich  are  received  without 
compmmise  by  the  priesthooil,  are  tlu-ce,  wliich  nmst 
appear  to  every  thinking  mind  most  excej)tionable  and 
dangerous  to  society  : — 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  bull  '*  In  Ca3na  Domini." 

2.  The  influence  and  office  of  the  priest  in  the  con- 
fessional. 

3.  The  stiite  and  condition  of  the  soul  after  death. 
Concerning  the  first,  I  have  quoted  fully  already  :  as 

to  tlie  second,  I  have  tlie  authority  of  a  priest  of  that 
Church  to  say  that  the  confessi  nal  is  the  bulwark  of 
Papistry — the  foundation  and  corner-stone  by  which  they 
qndeavour  to  support  the  whole  fabric  of  Romanism ;  that 
"  without  confession  there  is  no  }>ardon  to  be  hoped  for 
— ^it  is  confession  that  heals — confession  that  justifies." 
He  positively  asserts  that  in  its  practical  working  there 
cannot  be  a  more  sinful  practice,  as  is  evident  from  the 
filUij  communications  between  a  priest  and  his  peni- 
tents ;  for  what  is  more  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God 
than  the  questions  put  by  the  penitent  to  the  confessor, 
and  from  the  confessor  to  the  penitent  ?  Those  ques- 
tions are  so  indelicate,  so  immo<lest,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  commit  them  to  writing :  but  they  are  to 
be  found  in  Dens  and  Delahogue — the  text  books  of 
the  priest ;  but  which  questions,  if  not  answered  by 
the  penitent,  the  priest  is  bound,  in  the  discharge  of 
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his  duty,  to  rorusc  altsolutiou-  And  ait-h  u  tht 
tiangcr  that'Uie  Homi-sh  Cliurcli  cojuiduni  Iter  pricstliood 
to  be  exposed  to,  tbat  tlio  Popes  lisve  pulilutbed  the 
mo»t  severe  laws  against  tlioso  [l^ie»t^>  vrhu  neducc  tlieir 
peuitcjits  in  tlie  coufessional,  if  tlieii"  gaih  he  proveil; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  (adds  luy  aiithoriiy)  tiioj  oft«lki 
require  to  be  eiifiirced.  On  this  head  read  tba  wtu!*- 
tion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Beattj,  formerly  a  Homish  priwi,  Iflit 
now  of  the  Protostaut  faith. 

A  great  deal  Diight  be  said  on  good  nutiiurity,  u  ih»t  of 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Nolau,  M'Ghce,  and  Dixou.  tbeiascUai 
having  been  in  the  secrets  of  tJie  Roniisli  prioilliooi 
to  prove  that  the  sacrament  of  confession  Iira  been  pro- 
stituted to  the  breach  of  the  Bcveutli  ronimaudnieut.  But 
the  confession  of  a  priest  on  his  doatU-lied,  related  bj 
Don  Antonio  Gavin,  in  his  "  MaBtei-pieeo  of  P<iper3',''i84 
wretched  and  disgusting  sample  of  tlie  woeful  perversjad 
of  this  Kicrament  in  the  hands  of  the  Homish  priest. 

I  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject.     I  must  add,  hi 
ever,  that  it  is  one  of  tlie  most  diaboh'cal  iuvtmiioiH' 
tlic  idolatrous  Church  of  Komo,  and  which  has  no  loutt- 
dation  in  Scnptiire.     For  wo  rwul  in  St.  Mark  ii. ', 
"  Wlio  can  forgive  sins  hut  God  only  Y'     The  Jews  n- 
primandod  our  Saviour  in  considering  Him  nothing 
man,  when  He  said  Tie  could  forgive  sins,  ond 
Saviom*  never  once  contradicted  tUeni,     We  rend, 
in  Isaiah  xliii,  jj,  "I  oven  am  lie  who  blotteth  onti 
transgrcseions  for  mine  own  sake,  aud  I  will  i 
member  tliy  sina ;"  aud  James  iv.  12,  "There 
Lawgi\'er  who  is  to  save  and  destroy  ;  who  art  thiwi 
judgest  ?  and  to  his  own  miyiter  let  him  stand  or 
condemned ;"  and  St.  Luke  ii.  16,  "  It  behoveth  CI 
to  Huficr,  and  to  rise  imui  tho  'ifi^  i4i6  iiuAJl  4$^* 
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that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached 
in  His  name  among  all  nations/'  From  whence  it  clearly 
appears  thatClirist  has  given  to  His  faithful  pastors  the 
key  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  preaching  the  Gospel, 
through  repentance  and  faith  in  the  all-sufficient  atone- 
ment and  perfect  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  what  folly  it 
is  to  assert  that  Christ  should  confer  on  frail  man,  one 
forsooth,  of  the  very  frailest  of  sinful  men,  the  keys  of 
heaven !  In  fact,  according  to  the  Romish  Church,  if  a 
priest,  through  caprice  or  any  other  motive,  refuses  ab- 
solution  to  his  penitents,  they  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  How  monstrous  ! — that  upon  the 
intention  of  the  priest  depends  the  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ments !  "  For  without  confession  tliere  is  no  pardon  to 
be  hoped  for — it  is  confession  that  heals — it  is  confes- 
sion that  justifies." 

There  is  another  article  of  the  Romish  Church  equally 
abhorent  to  our  understanding  and  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture— that  of  Purgatory  ;  and  on  which  I  believe  there 
are  no  points,  whereon  the  bisliops  and  priests  exercise 
more  dexterous  cunning  and  artftil  means  to  impose  on 
the  credulity  of  the  people.  They  certainly  defend  it 
with  all  the  pertinacity  they  are  capable  of ;  but,  whe- 
ther from  mercenary  motives  or  not,  the  inference  can 
easily  be  drawn  from  the  proclamations  that  are  issued 
forth  on  All  Souls'  Day,  when  the  treasury  of  the  Church 
is  to  be  opened,  and  the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory 
are  to  be  released  from  all  their  torments,  to  be  trans- 
lated into  heaven.  There  is  one  thing  certain — ^that  a 
sum  of  money,  varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  20/.,  must  be 
paid  to  the  priest  in  order  to  release  them  from  their 
torments.  What  a  fabrication  of  the  father  of  lies — 
what  a  dogma  to  be  propoimded  with  uncompromising 
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hypocrisy,  as  if  the  pardon  and  peace  of  the  penitent 
could  not  1)0  communicated  through  the  spiiitual  inter- 
course between  God  and  his  own  soul — that  the  mercies 
of  God  and  the  superabundant  merits  of  indiviilual 
sinners  sliould  he  lioarded  up  to  form  a  treasury  for  the 
Churcli,  is  altogether  so  much  at  variance  with  tlie 
words  of  tlie  Almighty  Himself,  when  lie  savs  : — *'  But 
to  tliis  man  will  1  look,  even  to  him  that  is  nietk  and  <»f  \ 
a  conlrite  spirit" — that  no  meek  mintl  can  do  loss  than 
deprecate  sudi  a  doctrine  cis  a  pure  invention. 

Sat  snpienti !     However,  that  such  a  place  does  not 
exist  mav  l)e  irathcrc<l  from  Holy  Writ — Rev.  xiv.  13  : 
— "  Blessed  are  the  dead  tliat  die  hi  the  Lord,  from 
hencefortli  :  vca,  saitli  the  Spirit,  that   thev  mav  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
]Jut  all  the  faithful  die  in  the  Lord — therefore  thev 
rest  from  their  labours.     Where  the  tree  falls  tlierc  it 
shall  lie.     St.  John  v.  i24  :  "  Verilv,  verilv,  I  sav  unto 
you,  he  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  Him 
that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation,  but  hath  passed  from  death  unto 
life."     From  whence  it  would  appear  evident  that  there 
is  no  hitermediate  place  between  heaven  and  earth. 
St.  Luke  xxiii.  42,  4:J : — "  Lord,  remember  me  when 
thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom.     Jesus  said  unto  him. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  in  Paradise."     Surely  the  tliief,  M-ho  had  no  time  left 
for  penance,  needed  most  the  refining  of  puro-atorial 
fire  !     Tlie  fruits  of  faith  could  not  be  evident  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  iiis  repentance. 

The  wi'ithigs  of  the  Apocryplij^are  generally  adduced 
in  argur.iont  for  the  founilatinn  of  the  dogma  of  pur- 
gtitovy  ;  but  it  »h(iuld  bi*  bortu'  in  tidnd  that  thev  w<^ro 
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written  for  the  most  part  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  . 
directing  Spirit  of  God,  as  the  title  itself  implies,  and 
therefore  not  of  authority  (excepting  Esdras  L  ii.)  for  the 
foundation  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  only  read  so  far  as 
they  may  tend  to  edification  in  morals  ;  or,  as  St. 
Jerome  says, "  The  Church  doth,  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners  ;"  but,  although  wo  have  no 
Christian  foimdation  for  this  dogma,  wc  have  it  abun- 
dantly from  the  resources  of  the  heathen  poets. 

The  Hindoos  attach  great  importance  to  voluntary 
pains  and  mortifications.  There  arc  hordes  of  wander- 
ing devotees  called  Fakeers,  who  live  on  charity  and 
go  almost  naked  :  they  imagine  that  tlie  expiation  of 
their  own  sins,  and  sometimes  those  of  others,  depends 
on  the  penances  to  which  they  subject  themselves. 
From  Greek  and  Roman  authors  we  have  abundance, 
in  the  form  of  rambles  along  the  river-side  and  through 
the  Elysian  fields. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  look  upon  these  doctrines  as  set 
forth  in  the  bull  "In  Coena  Domini" — ^the  confessional 
and  purgatory  as  they  are  inculcated  by  their  priests — 
as  ministeria],  and  mainly  so,  to  all  the  indolence,  the 
insubordination,  and  violence  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ire- 
land— as  a  deleterious  poison  rankling  in  the  imagi- 
nary wounds  of  the  people — insinuating  itself  into 
their  affections,  and  regulating  their  habits — under  this 
influence  they  are,  indeed,  "hereditary  bondsmen." 
We  affect  to  say  that  light,  and  education,  and  intelli- 
gence are  the  grand  panacea  for  the  wrongs  they  suffer 
at  their  own  hands,  and  which  thrill  througli  the  nerves 
and  enervate  the  sinews  of  our  constitution  ;  but  what 
liglit  can  beam  upon  the  minds  we  pity — the  dark- 
neM  we  deplore—if  we  nurse  them  in  the  f^hado  t    It 
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is  worse  than  Egypt's  gloom — it  is  darkness  that  ^I 
bring  despair — ^it  is  as  the  beams  of  light  beclou-lin: 
the  sun  in  one  continuous  eclipse — a  darkness,  alas' 
that  is  felt. 

Give  knowledge — inculcate  morals  ;  and  then,  unJcr 
the  <lircction  of  that  Spirit  which  "  lighteneth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world  "  upon  the  foundation  of  a 
conscience  regulated  and  subdued  accordino^  to  Gois 
word,  we  may  hope  to  erect  the  principles  of  that  rtli- 
<i;ion  which  if^  Jirst  pure,  then  peaceable. 

Witliout  tliis,  knowledge  is  but  a  sword  in  the  Lands 
of  an  enemy  ;  and  understanding  but  its  scabbarl 
which  will  he  unsheathed  but  to  avenge  the  foul  purpose 
of  the  wicked  heart  of  man. 

And  how  preposterous,  my  Lord,  to  hear  it  affimiel 
as  we  do,  that  this  bull  has  been  withdrawni  and  an- 
nulle<l  in  Ireland,  wliere  it  has  been  published,  and  not«>- 
riously  so  in  hit e  years,  and  is  in  fiUl  force  in  all  Roman 
CathoHc  countries  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  which  are  re- 
cognized and  approved  in  a  commentary  from  a  ELe- 
mish  edition  of  the  Douay  Bible,  published  bv  3L 
Kamard,  of  Cork,  1818,  and  approved  by  the  luer«ircliy 
of  that  Church. 

The  question  there  is — Are  heretics  justly  punished 
with  death  ?  And  St.  Thomas  answers — "  Yes  ;  because 
forgei^s  of  money  or  other  disturbera  of  the  State  are 
justly  punished  with  death.  Therefore  also,  heretics 
who  are  forgers  of  the  fiiith,  and  as  experience  testifies 
grievously  disturb  the  State." 

"  This  is  confirmed,  because  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
ordered  tho  false  prophets  to  be  slain ;  and,  in  DeuL 
xvii.  12,  it  is  decreed  that  if  any  one  wiU  act  proudly. 
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5«id  will  not  obey  the  commands  of  the  priest,  let  Lim 
be  put  to  death/' 

The  wise  morahst  aflSj'ms  that — "  He  that  justifieth 
he  wicked,  and  he  that  condemneth  the  just,  both  arc 
ibomination  to  the  Lord/' 

My  Lord,  when  I  conceived  the  idea  of  addressing 
irour  Lordsliip,  it  was  under  the  influence  of  a  fcchng  of 
admiration  of  the  manly  manner  in  which  you  stood 
forward  and  gave  utterance  to  a  practical  truth.  Now 
that  I  have  ventured  upon  this  liberty  with  your  name 
md  station,  and  have  repeated  what  you  have  doubt- 
less already  seen  and  heard,  I  trust  that  your  convic- 
tions will  be  the  stronger,  that  support  can  never  be 
Eifforded  to  the  laws  by  the  insidious  violators  of  them. 
When  therefore,  my  Lord,  the  time  shall  arrive,  to  which 
I  fear  we  are  fast  hastening  and  contributing  to  bring 
eibout — ^when  the  melancholy  tocsin  of  woe  shall  roll, 
as  it  were,  roimd  the  dome  of  St.  Paul,  as  that  of 
anarchy  and  blood  does  at  the  moment  I  write  round 
that  of  Notre  Dame — may  there  be  a  Stanley  still 
through  whose  veins  the  soul-stirring  blood  of  his  father 
runs,  and  a  voice  withal  to  tell  out  senators  that  "  righ- 
teousness exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  disgrace  to  any 
people." 

I  am,  my  Lord,  your  humble  servant, 

H.  BRAILSFORD. 

Exboume,  Feb.  24, 1848. 


W.  E.  P^ter,  842|  Straiid>  London,  Printer. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Protest,  printed  at  the  end  of  this  Letter, 
will  sufficiently  prove  the  necessity  for  publish- 
ing a  reply.  The  former  document  has  been 
printed  and  industrioQ^  circulated  amongst  the 
members  of  the  ChiirdT^.of  England  in  Madeira, 
to  induce  them  to  SjsSett  their. <;hurch  and  to  fol- 
low the  late  chaplain  to  a  roopi  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, wherein  he  performs  divine  service  and 
ministers  the  sacraments.  The  history  of  the 
communion  plate  used  in  this  room  is  as  follows  : 
A  chalice  was  purchased  by  the  congregation  at 
the  British  Chapel,  in  1844,  and  afterwards  a 
paten  and  alms-basin  were  added  from  money 
collected  at  the  ofiertory.  These  the  late  chap- 
Iain  kept  in  his  own  custody,  and  now,  after 
his  supercession  by  her  Majesty,  and  the  arrival 
of  his  successor,  he  retains  them  for  the  use  of 
the  congregation  in  the  room  above-mentioned. 
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THE  MADEIRA  CHAPLAINCY, 


^c. 


Rev.  Sir, 
When  I  received  your  protest,  I  trusted  that 
you  had  stated  your  case  as  fully  as  you  thought 
necessary,  and  that  when  I  replied  to  it,  I  should 
have  replied  to  all  your  objections.  But  in  its 
printed  form,  reference  is  made  to  appendices 
A.  B.  .  .  .  H.,  which  are  shortly  to  appear,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  extend  to 
appendix  Z.  With  this  prospect,  I  need  hardly 
tell  you,  that  the  duties  of  my  office  are  too  ar- 
duous for  me  to  have  time  (even  if  I  had  the  in- 
clination) to  continue  a  controversy  about  a 
matter  which  has  already  been  settled  by  the 
proper  authorities :  and  therefore  I  beg  to  de- 
clare my  determination  not  to  answer  any  other 
statements  which  you  may  think  it  right  to 
publish. 


But,  as  many  misrepresentations  connected 
with  my  appointment  to  the  chaplaincy  have 
already  been  made,  and  in  one,  the  refusal  of 
the  Bishop  of  LondoD  to  grant  me  a  h'cence  has 
been  used  to  impute  a  want  of  respectability  to 
myself,  I  think  it  right  to  detail  the  circum- 
stances which  have  placed  me  in  my  present  po- 
sition. It  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  dissensions  betvieen  you  and 
your  congregation,  her  Majesty's  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs  had,  after  three  years' 
discussion,  empowered  the  consul  "  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  support  of  the 
British  Church  Establishment  in  Madeira/'  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  successor  to  your- 
self. This  meeting,  with  great  judgment  and 
moderation,  requested  his  lordship  to  select  a 
chaplain  for  them,  as  from  the  recent  divisions, 
they  thought  that  a  clergyman,  definitively  ap- 
pointed by  him,  would  be  more  generally  wel- 
come. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  strongly 
urged  to  apply  to  Lord  Palmerston  for  the  ap- 
pointment ;  and  fully  believing  that  it  was  in 
his  lordship*s  gift,  I  took  the  liberty  of  requesting 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  my  diocesan,  and  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  (a 
parishioner  of  mine,)  both  of  whom  had  ample 
opportunities  of  knowing  my  manner  of  life  for 


some  years,  to  bear  their  testimony  to  his  lord- 
ship, of  my  personal  character,  and  of  my  fitness 
for  such  an  of&ce.     They  immediately  complied, 
and  the  answer  they  received  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  the  same,   **  that  he  always  wished 
to  consult  the  Bishop  of  London  with  reference 
to   these  appointments,  and    that  I  had  better 
make  an  application  to  him."     I  did  so,  and  his 
lordship's  reply  was,  "  Owing  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  chaplaincy  at  Madeira,  I  am 
not  at  lil>erty  at  present  to  recommend  any  per- 
son to  Lord  Palmerston  for  appointment  to  that 
office.    Should  the  present  difficulty  be  removed, 
I  will  consider  your  application,   together  with 
others  which  I  have  received,  and  let  you  know 
the  result  as  soon  as  possible/'  *     No  further  no- 
tice was  taken,  and  the  whole  matter  had  nearly 
passed  from  my  mind.     But  in  the  interim,  a 
friend  of  mine  mentioned  my  application  to  a 
resident,    who  had    asked    him   to  recommend 
some  clergyman  for  the  appointment ;    and  in 
consequence  of  this,  I  received  in  December  the 

*  I  hope  that  his  lordship  will  not  consider  the  publica- 
tion of  this  letter  a  breach  of  confidence,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  have  compelled  me  to  this,  and  to  allude 
to  other  portions  of  our  correspondence.  Had  time  per- 
mitted^ I  should  have  requested  his  lordship  to  have  allowed 
me  to  publish  the  whole  correspondence,  which  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  myself. 
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accompanyiDg  resolution,*  which  had  been  passed 
at  a  general  meeting  held  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember. I  again  applied  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  his  lordship,  taking  into  consideration  the 
high  character  and  position  of  those  who  had  in- 
troduced me  to  his  notice,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
residents,  recommended  me  to  her  Majesty,  who 
was  graciously  pleased  to  signify  her  commands, 
that  I  should  be  appointed  to  officiate  as  chap 
lain  forthwith.  Meanwhile,  anxiously  desiring 
to  pay  every  respect  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  I 
wrote  to  him  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from 
Madeira,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  even  anti- 

*  Resolved, — That  as  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Rev.  R.  Lowe  continues,  and  as  no  informa. 
tion  has  been  received  from  Viscount  Palmerston,  H.  M.'s 
principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  of  his  having 
appointed  a  chaplain,  as  humbly  requested  in  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  6th  May  last :  and  fur- 
ther, concurring  in  an  opinion  of  his  lordship,  expressed  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  consul,  Mr.  Stoddart,  of  the  16th  April  last, 
that  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  suffered  to  continue, 
and  that  the  meeting  should  recommend  another  gentleman 
for  the  appointment  of  chaplain  :    This  meeting,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  lordship's  suggestion,  (no  person  having  yet 
been  appointed,)  does  now  most  respectfully  recommend  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Kenworthy  Brown,  Vicar  of  Easby,  for  the  ap- 
pointment, as  from  his  character  and  acquirements,  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  he  is  well  suited  to  restore  peace  and  har- 
mony to  the  British  community  generally,  an  object  so  much 
to  be  desired  by  all.     15th  November,  1847. 
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cipated  any  communication  from  the  Foreign 
Office.  And  on  my  application  to  his  lordship 
for  a  licence,  he  was  kind  enough  to  assure  me, 
both  personally  and  by  letter,  that,  although  he 
was  unable  to  comply  with  my  request,  on  ac- 
count of  the  licence  previously  granted  to  you, 
the  course  he  was  pursuing  was  not  intended  to 
imply  any  disrespect  towards  me.* 

His  lordship's  refusal  was  communicated  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  after  some  correspondence 
between  him  and  Lord  Palmerston,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  licence  of  the  bishop  was  not  re- 
quisite, and  that  her  Majesty  commanded  me  to 
commence  my  duties  without  delay. 

The  kindness  I  have  received  since  I  have 
been  in  the  island,  and  the  very  large  number  of 
residents  who  have  attended  church  assure  me 
that  if  the  bishop  had  thought  right  to  follow  the 
usual  course,  divisions  would  have  quickly 
ceased,  and  peace  have  been  restored.  Also, 
from   his  lordship's  conduct  in  other  instances, 

*  In  a  letter^  dated  January  4th,  1848,  his  lordship 
trrites :  *'  I  am  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  acting  in 
a  manner^  which  I  request  you  not  to  consider  as  implying 
any  disrespect  towards  yourself." 

Again,  after  I  had  intimated  to  him  my  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Madeira,  he  wrote,  (January  20th,)  **  I  am  glad 
to  find  by  your  letter  that  you  are  aware  that  the  question 
is  not  personal  with  regard  to  yourself." 
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lificatioDS  for  the  chaplaincy  specified,  or  con- 
templated by  the  act  of  parliament,  I  cannot 
celebrate  divine  service  according  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

In  XII.,  you  object  to  my  appointment  as  con- 
trary to  the  regulations  for  the  manageraeiit  of 
foreign  chaplains. 

In  XIII.,  you  accuse  me,  1st,  of  acting  in 
contempt  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  2ndly,  of 
recognizing  in  the  civil  government  a  dispensing 
power  as  to  my  ordination  vows  ;  and,  3rdly, 
of  being  pledged,  or  prepared  to  follow  in  my 
ministrations  the  mere  dictates  of  self-will,  or 
popular  caprice. 

In  XIV.,  assuming  the  truth  of  your 
charges,  you  speak  of  the  reproach  and  scandal 
thus  brought  upon  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
moreover,  accuse  me  of  encouraging  strife  and 
dissension  amongst  communities  of  Brttish  sub- 
jects abroad. 

In  XV.,  you  limit  the  general  statement  of 
V.  and  XL,  although  from  this  limitation  you 
exclude  the  case  in  point. 

In  XVI.,  again  repeating  your  accusations, 
you  denounce  me  as  an  unqualified  intruder  into 
the  spiritual  care  and  charge  belonging  to  your- 
self. 

Now,  in  endeavouring  to  free  myself  from  the 
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other  terms,  the  question  asked  by  tlie  apostle 
would  be,  "  How  shall  men  be  ministers  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  except  they  be  ordained  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Christ  ?"  *  And  this  is 
evidently  the  view  taken  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  her  23rd  Article.  This  Article,  referring 
to  the  text,  and  depending  in  a  great  measure 
upon  it,  states  with  authority,  which  we  both 
acknowledge,  that  '^  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man 
to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public  preaching, 
or  ministering  the  sacraments  in  the  congrega- 
tion, before  he  be  lawfully  called  and  sent  to 
execute  the  same.  And  those  we  ought  to  judge 
lawfully  called  and  sent  which  be  chosen  and 
called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have  public 
authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation 
to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord^s  vine- 
yard*^ 

The  first  clause  in  this  Article  you  have  alluded 
to  in  Reason  II.,  and  quoted  at  length  in  Reason 
V. ;  but  concerning  the  second,  which  is  expla- 
natory of  the  first,  you  are  altogether  silent. 
Why  was  this  ?  The  second  clause  is  so  evidently 
opposed  to  what  seems  to  be  your  interpretation 
of  the  text,  that  I  cannot  but  suggest  to  you  that 

*  Bishop  ShuUleworth  thus  paraphrases  the  passage : — 
"  How  shall  they  hear  his  gospel  preached  without  an  apo- 
stle to  preach  it  to  them  ?  and  how  shall  a  man  become  an 
apostle,  unless  he  has  his  commission  from  God  ?" 
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it  has  the  appearance  of  your  being  so  carried 
away  by  your  own  views,   as  to  overlook   the 
teaching  of  the  Church.     But     to     proceed :  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that  I  was  ordained   deacon 
and  priest  by  prelates,  who  had  public  authority 
given  to  them  in  the  congregation,  and  therefore 
that  I  am  a  person  duly  qualified  (as  far  as  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  man  can   qualify  any 
person  for  so  responsible  an  office)  to  preach  the 
word  and  minister  the  sacraments  in  any  congre- 
gation, to  which,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  Church  and  realm  of  England,  I   may  be 
called.     Moreover,   having  been  thus   duly  or- 
dained, and  therefore  sent  as  a  minister  into  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  my  actual  position  in  that  vine- 
yard may  be  determined  (without  sin  on  either 
side)  by  the  Queen's  most  gracious  Majesty,  pro- 
vided that,  in  making  such  an  appointment,  she 
acts  in  accordance  with  the  laws  she  has  sworn  to 
maintain.* 

11.  Again,  as  the  power  of  the  crown  to  remove 
one  foreign  chaplain,  and  to  appoint  another,  is 
questioned  in  the  whole  of  your  Protest,  I  am 

*  You  assert  that  this  special  mission,  or  sending  parti- 
cular clergymen  to  particular  places,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  bishops  and  to  the  crown.  Has  it  escaped  your  re<»>11eo* 
tion  that  the  crown,  by  a  special  mission,  assigns  to  the 
bishops  their  dioceses,  appoints  chaplains  to  particular  abips 
in  the  navy,  to  particular  requirements  in  the  army,  Sec*  ftc 
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placed  in  the  unexpected  position  of  having  to 
prove,  in  opposition  to  Reasons  VIII.  IX,  X., 
that  by  the  law  of  the  Church  and  realm  this 
power  is  entrusted  to  the  Queen,  or  to  those  who 
have  authority  from  her  to  act  in  her  name. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  laws  of  the 
realm  are  conclusive  in  this  matter.  The  words 
of  the  Act  6  Geo.  IVth.  cap.  87,  "  that  the  chap- 
Iain  shall  continue  in  his  office  during  her  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure  and  no  longer,''  are  too  explicit 
for  any  ingenuity  of  argument  to  evade.  The 
only  question  then  is,  whether  the  authority,  so 
clearly  given  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  Church  ?  With 
the  same  want  of  argumentative  justice,  which  I 
have  pointed  out  above,  you  have  referred  to 
Article  XXXVII.,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  Queen  has  not  certain  powers,  (which 
powers  she  has  never  assumed,  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  never  desired  to  assume ;)  but  you 
have  omitted  to  state  how  far  her  prerogative 
does  extend.  It  would  have  been  more  fair  to 
have  explained,  especially  as  you  could  have 
done  so  by  continuing  your  quotation,  what  the 
power  of  the  crown  really  is,  and  then  to  have 
shown  that  in  this  case  it  had  been  exceeded.* 

"*"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  your  only  complete  quota- 
tion from  the  Prayer  Book,  viz.  from  the  service  for  the  con- 
secration of  bishops,  '*  Will  you  be  faithful  in  ordaining,  send- 
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Bishop  Jewel,  in  his  '* Apology/'  (which  was 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  all  churches,)  thus 
writes :  '*  And  now,  seeing  that  princes  heme  em^ 
phyed  their  authority  upon  biahopSf  received  conn 
mands  from  God  concerning  religion,  brought 
hack  the  ark  of  God,  composed  sacred  hymns 
and  psalms,  governed  the  priests,  made  pubh'c 
discourses  concerning  the  worship  of  God,  purged 
the  temple,  demolished  high  places,  burnt  ido- 
latrous groves,  and  have  admonished  the 
priests  concerning  their  office,  and  given  them 
laws  of  living,  have  slain  wicked  prophets,  de^ 
posed  bishops  J*  called  councils  of  bishops,  and 
sat  with  them,  and  taught  them  what  they  should 
do,  have  punished  heretical  bishops,  have  taken 
cognizance  of  religion,  subscribed  councils,  and 
given  sentence  in  them,  and  done  all  this,  not  by 
the  command  of  another^  but  in  their  own  names^ 
and  that  rightly  and  piously  ;  shall  we  say,  after 
all  this,  that  the  care  of  religion  belongs  not  to 
them  ?  or  that  a  christian  prince,  who  is  pleased 
to  concern  himself  in  these  things,  acts  ill,  im^ 
modestly,  and  wickedly  ?  In  all  these  affairs, 
the  most  ancient  christian  kings  and  emperors 

*  Surely  the  power  which  can  '<  rightlj  and  piously " 
depose  a  bishop  maj  "  rightly  and  piously  *'  depose  a  foreign 
chaplain,  who  is  but  a  Presbyter.  The  power  of  the  Queen's 
majesty,  by  canon  26,  is,  under  God,  supreme  as  well  in  all 
spiritual  and  ecclenastical  things  or  causes,  as  temporal. 
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have  intermeddled,  and  were  never  accused  of 
impiety,  or  immodesty  for  so  doing;  and  will 
any  pretend  to  find  any  more  Catholic  princes, 
or  more  illustrious  examples  V^^^Apolbgy  vi.  13. 

Again,  in  his  answer  to  an  objector  against 
the  interference  of  kings  in  the  matters  of  reli- 
gion, he  writes : — "  For  why  ?  Can  Caiaphas 
and  Annas  judge  well  of  matters  of  religion^  and 
cannot  David  and  Hezekiah  ?  •  •  .  .  We  attri- 
bute nothing  more  to  our  princes  than  what  is 
allowed  them  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  approved 
by  the  examples  of  the  best  governments.  For 
besides  that,  the  care  of  both  tables  is  committed 
by  God  to  a  faithful  prince,  that  he  may  thereby 
understand,  that  not  only  civil  affairs,  but  also 
sacred  and  ecclesiastical,  belong  to  his  office.'' — 
lb.  vi.  9. 

Bishop  Burnet,  whose  authority  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  you  respect,  in  his  exposition  of  this 
article,  thus  writes  respecting  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown.  ^^  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  kings 
of  Israel  intermeddled  in  all  matters  of  religion  : 
Samuel  acknowledged  Saul's  authority ;  and 
Ahimelech,  though  the  high  priest,  when  called 
before  Saul,  appeared,  and  answered  to  some 
things  that  were  objected  to  him,  that  related  to 
the  worship  of  God.  Samuel  said  in  express 
words  to  Saul,  that  *  he  was  made  the  head  of 
all  the  tribes  \*  and  one  of  these  was  the  tribe  of 
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Levi.  David  made  maay  laws  about  sacred 
matters,  such  as  the  orders  of  the  courses  of  the 
priests,  and  the  time  of  their  attendance  at  the 
public  service.  When  he  died,  and  was  inform- 
ing Solomon  of  the  extent  of  his  authority,  he 
told  him  that  *  the  courses  of  the  priests  and  all 
the  people  were  to  be  wholly  at  his  command- 
ment.' Pursuant  to  wKfich,  Solomon  did  appoint 
them  their  charges  in  the  service  of  God;  and 
both  *  the  priests  and  Levites  departed  not  from 
his  commandment  in  any  matter.'  He  turned 
out  Abiathar  from  the  High  Priest's  office,  and 
yet  no  complaint  was  made  upon  it,''^  as  if  he 
had  assumed  an  authority  that  did  not  belong 
to  him.  It  is  true  both  David  and  Solomon 
were  men  that  were  particularly  inspired  as  to 
some  things,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
acted  in  those  matters  by  virtue  of  apy  such 
inspiration.  They  were  acts  of  regal  powers  and 
they  did  them  in  that  capacity/* — Burnet/ JExpo- 
sition,  p.  5 1 4,  Oxford  Edition. 

But  if  you  do  not  agree  with  these  Bishops, 

« 

*  Before  warning  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Madeira  to  avoid  their  pastor,  would  it  not  have  been 
more  prudent  to  have  considered  whether  the  Israelites 
sinned  in  transferring  their  spirtiual  allegiance  from  Abia- 
thar who  was  removed  by  the  crown,  to  Zadok  who  was 
appointed  by  the  crown  ?  The  Bible  does  not  charge  them 
with  any  sin  in  yielding  in  this  instance  to  the  powers  that 
were  ordained  of  God. 
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than  certain  persons,  which  falsely  challenge  to 
themselves  to  be  only  counted  and  called  spiri* 
tuaL  I  must,  therefore,  here  yet  once  again 
briefly  put  you,  good  people,  in  remembrance, 
out  of  God's  holy  word,  how  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christy  and  his  holy  apostles,  the  heads  and 
chief  of  all  true  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  men, 
behaved  themselves  towards  the  princes  and 
rulers  of  their  time,  though  not  the  best  gover- 
nors that  ever  were,  that  you  be  not  ignorant 
whether  they  be  the  true  disciples  and  followers 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  so  true  spiritual 
men,  that  either  by  ambition  do  so  highly  as* 
pire,  or  do  most  maliciously  teach,  or  most  per- 
niciously execute  rebellion  against  their  lawful 
princes,  being  the  worst  of  all  carnal  works  and 
mischievous  deeds.  The  Holy  Scriptures  do  teach 
most  expressly,  that  our  Saviour  Christ  himself, 
and  his  apostles  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  with 
others,  were  unto  the  magistrates,  and  higher 
powers,  which  ruled  at  their  being  upon  the 
earth,  both  obedient  themselves,  and  did  also 
diligently  and  earnestly  exhort  all  other  Chris- 
tians  to  the  like  obedience  unto  their  princes  and 
governors;  whereby  it  is  evident  that  men  of 
the  clergy ^  and  ecclesiastical  ministers,  as  their 
successors,  ought  both  themselves  specially,  and 
before    other  to  be  obedient  unto    their  princeg^ 
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and  also  to  ea;hort  all  others  unto  the  same^^  &c., 
&c. — Horn,  xxxiii.  j9ar<  5. 

But    in    Reason    IX.,    you  suggest  that  the 
passages  in    the  Articles,  &c,,   which   give  the 
largest  authority  to  the  crown,  refer  only    to  the 
opinion,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  other  fo- 
reign powers,  may  have  doniinion  in  causes  ec- 
clesiastical in  the  realm  of  England.     To  answer 
this,  in  addition  to  the  passages  which   I  have 
already  cited,  the  judicious  Hooker  comes  to  my 
assistance.     In  an  article  entitled  the  '^  Limita^ 
turns  of  the   Supremacy,"    he    thus    writes : — 
*•  When,  therefore,  Christian  kings  are  said  to 
have  spiritual  dominion,  or  supreme  power  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  causes,  the  meaning  is, 
that  within  their  own   precincts  and  territories, 
they  have  authority   and    power   to   command 
even  in  matters  of  Christian  religion,  and  that 
there  is  no  higher  nor  greater,  that  can  in   those 
causes   over-command    them,   where    they    are 
placed  to  reign  as  kings.     But  withal,  we  must 
likewise  note  that  their  power  is  termed   supre- 
macy, as  being  the  highest,  not  simply  without 
exception  of  anything.     For  what  man  is  there 
so  brain-sick  as  not  to  except  in  such  speeches  God 
himself,  the  King  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ? 
Besides,  where  the  law  doth  give  him  dominion, 
who  doubteth  but  that  the  king  who  receiveth 
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it  must  hold  it  of,  and  under  the  law  ?  aqcord* 
ing  to  that  axiom,  *  Attribuat  rex  legi,  quod  lex 
attribuit  ei,  potestatem  et  dominium ;'  and 
again  :  *<  Rex  non  debet  esse  sub  hamine^  sed  sub 
Deo  et  lege.*  •  •  ,.  «  Where  the  king  hath  power 
of  dominion,  or  supreme  power,  there  no  foreign 
state  or  potentate,  no  state  or  potentate  domestir 
calj  whether  it  consist  of  one,  or  of  many,  can 
possibly  have  in  the  same  affairs  and  causes 
higher  authority  than  the  king/'  —  Hookers 
Works,  book  viii,  ch,  ii.  3. 

Such,  then,  is  the  law  of  the  Church  of  £ng« 
land,  as  expounded  in  Article  XXIIL,  and  inter- 
preted by  Jewel,  Burnet,  Hooker,  and  the  wri* 
ters  of  the  Homilies.  If  you  agree  with  these 
authorities,  and  admit  that  the  crown  has  the 
extensive  jurisdiction  they  attribute  to  it,  I  am 
unable  to  discover  by  what  process  of  reasoning, 
you  especially  exempt  yourself  from  the  opera- 
tion, or  justify  your  contempt  of  it.  Your  late 
diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  London,  has  never  claim- 
ed for  himself  or  j/ou  any  such  exemption ;  so 
far  from  it,  he  spoke  of  your  being  **  virtually 
cashiered^''  by  the  dispatch  of  April  last,  in  a 
letter  to  me,  which  I  still  possess.  In  vain  then 
can  you  plead  the  licence  of  the  bishop  to  justify 
your  present  proceedings.  For  in  the  first 
place,  his  lordship  had  no  authority  over  foreiga 
chaplaincies  given  to  him  by  the  act  of  parlia« 
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meDt,  and  the  jurisdiction  which  he  has  exer- 
cised over  them,  depended  only  on  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  her  Majesty's  government. 

This  arrangement  has,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
been  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  therefore  it 
has  seemed  good  to  the  Secratary  of  State  to 
alter  it,  and  place  this  and  all  other    Foreign 
chaplaincies  on  a  different  footing.     But  even  if 
the  licence  of  the  Bishop  were  legally  necessary 
for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  chaplain, 
you  have  it  not.     The  licence  you  received  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  was  to  officiate  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's legally  appointed  chaplain  at  Madeira; 
this,  by  her  Majesty's  commands,  legally  given, 
you  have  ceased  to  be,  and  therefore  your  licence 
must  by  your  supercession   become  unavailing. 
You  were  appointed  chaplain  by  the  crown,  ncrf 
because  the  Bishop  of  London  gave  you  a  licence, 
but  his  Lordship  gave  you  a  licence  because  you 
had  been  legally  appointed.     The   licence  was 
dependant  on  the  appointment,  not  the  appoint- 
ment on  the  licence.     No  law  compelled  you  to 
accept  the  chaplaincy  in  the  6rst  instance,  subject 
to  the  condition  of  her  Majesty's  pleasure,   for 
your  continuance  therein ;  but  having  accepted 
it  on  these  terms,  surely  you  are  bound  m  hanKmr 
not  to  cavil  at  the  condition,  nor  to  endeayour  in 
any  way  to  evade  it.     Again,  even  if  the  Bishop 
of  London  favoured  this  strange  assuniptioii  of 
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power  on  your  part,  (I   do   not  for  a  moment 
accose  his  lordship  of  doing  this,)  still  his  autho* 
Tity  would  not  avail  you.     '*  Nothing  can  give 
that  to  another,  which  it  hath  not  itself,"  *^  Vide 
Reason  VIIL,)  and  the  power  to  maintain  you  in 
your  former  position,   does  not,   nor  ever  did, 
belong  to  him.     If  it  were  so,  his  licence  would 
render  entirely  nugatory  the  condition  afiSxed  to 
the  Act  6,  Geo.  IV.,  Cap.  87,  and  would  super- 
sede those  powers  which  the  laws  of  the  Church 
and   realm   have   entrusted   to  the  crown.     In 
questions  touching  the  supremacy  of  the  crown, 
it  is  a  well-known   principle   in   the   courts  of 
justice  to  ascertain  not,  quid  voluit  Rex,  but  quid 
dixit  Parliament  ;*  but  if  your  views  were  car- 
ried out,  quid  dixit  Episcopus,  would  supersede 
both ;    within  the  realm  there   would   be  esta- 
blished  a  **  potentate  domestical^''  which  would  be 
above  the  monarch,  nay,  above  the  law :  and  a 
sacerdotal  order  would  arise  with  the  means  of 
absrobing  all  other  powers  of  the  state. 

In  Reason  V.,  you  adduce  the  thirty-sixth 
Canon  to  prove  that  no  authority  can  dispense 
with  the  Bishop's  licence,  but  in  Reason  XV., 
you  admit  that  in  certain  cases,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  clergymen  may  officiate  without  iu 
This  admission  was  wisely  made,  for  in  addition 

*  Judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  in  the  late  cele<' 
brated  case  of  Regina  r.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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law  over  a  particular  place,  and  when  the  power, 
to  which  custom  has  given  jurisdiction  over  the 
place,  refuses  to  act,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  a  clergyman,  otherwise  legally  appointed, 
can  make  such  a  declaration  ?  Not  that  I  for  a 
moment  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  these  peculiars,  or  to  be  free  from  the  autho- 
rity of  a  bishop.  To  entertain  such  a  wish 
would  indeed  be  an  unworthy  thing  in  any 
clergyman,  who  had  held  a  benefice  in  the 
diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  had  experi- 
enced the  fatherly  counsel  and  aasistance  which 
his  lordship  is  always  so  ready  to  afford.  Accus- 
tomed as  I  have  been  to  apply  to  him  for  advice, 
and  the  many  times  I  have  found  that  advice  of 
essential  service,  I  should  indeed  be  ungrateful, 
if  under  any  circumstances'  I  thought  lightly  of 
his  order  ;  but  under  the  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty  in  which  I  find  myself  placed,  on 
account  of  the  dissensions  which  have  arisen  in 
Madeira  during  your  ministrations,  it  would 
indeed  be  to  me  a  great  comfort  to  have  some 
one  in  authority  to  whom  I  might  apply  for 
advice  and  assistance :  and  from  the  courtesy 
with  which  the  Bishop  of  London  has  treated  me, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  1  should  have  met  with  equal 
kindness  at  his  hands* 

Believing  then  that  the  chaplaincy  at  Madeira 
was  vacant,  believing  that  at  my  ordination  1  was 
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trations,  the  mere  dictates  of  self-will  or  popalar 
caprice. 

As  to  the  6rst,  the  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  I  obtained  the  appointment  to  the 
chaplaincy,  will  show  that  I  paid  all  due  respect 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  that  I  did  not 
willingly  place  myself  in  the  position  with  regard 
to  his  jurisdiction,  in  which  I  now  find  myself: 
neither  did  I  ever  act  in  contempt  of  his  autho* 
rity,  support,  and  counsel ;  inasmuch  as  his 
lordship  never  claimed  authority  over  me,  vever 
offered  me  support,  never  counselled  me  to  disobey 
her  Majesty's  commands.  Also  when  I  urged 
him  **  not  to  place  me  in  the  anomalous  position 
of  being  the  duly  appointed  servant  of  her 
Majesty,  but  unaccredited  by  himself,''  his  reply 
was— ^10^  that  in  such  a  position  you  will  be  a 
schismatic,  not^  that  you  will  break  your  ordina- 
tion views ;  noty  that  you  will  be  an  unqualified 
intruder  into  the  charge  of  another,  —  but, 
quoting  my  own  words,  "  if  you  proceed  to 
Madeira  without  my  licence,  you  will  of  course 
be  in  an  anomalous  and  unpleasant  position,  but 
the  difficulty  will  not  be  of  my  seeking. "  Observe 
the  difference  between  the  temperate  language  of 
the  Bishop,  and  that  of  your  Protest.* 

■■'^  If  you  believe  that  the  Bishop  of  London  holds  the 
same  view  as  yourself,  concerning  my  present  position,  how 
can  you  account  for  his  failing  to  admonish  me  of  the  sin  I 
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But  when  you  thus  accused  me,  would  it  not 
have  been  as  well  for  you  to  have  explained,  why 
YOU  disregarded  your  diocesan's  counsel,  when 
he  advised  you  to  resign  the  chaplaincy  ?   If  con- 
tempt has  been  shown  to  the  power  of  a  Bishop, 
surely  it  is  by  him  who  refused  compliance  with 
an  expressed  wish,  and  not  by  another  to  whom 
no  such  wish  was  ever  communicated.      What  a 
contrast  does  this  determination  of  yours  to  retain 
at  any  cost  of  good  feeling  your  late  appoint- 
ment, present  to  the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  the 
early  Church  ! 

When  great  contests  were  raised  about  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
who  then  possessed  it,  stood  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  assembly  and  said,  ''  If  I  be  the  Jonas  that 
raises  the  storm,  throw  me  into  the  sea,  and  let 
these  storms  and  tempests  cease."  And  then  he 
resigned  a  bishopric  in  which  he  had  been  le- 
gally settled    by  the  express  command  of  the 

was  about  to  commit,  and  to  warn  me  of  the  consequenoei  ? 
Would  silence  under  such  circumstances  have  been  praise^ 
worthy,  rather  would  it  not  have  been  his  duty  to  have 
pointed  out  to  me  clearly  and  expressly  the  grave  error  into 
which  I  was  about  to  fall?  Also,  if  my  present  conduct 
brings  me  under  the  censure  of  the  Churchy  surely  it  pertains 
more  properly  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  than  that  of  a  Pres- 
byter, **  solemnly"  to  denounce  such  conduct  *^  before  Christ 
and    his    Church  at  large"    to    bi   scaiaiiATiCAi.    ana 

SINPUL, 
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emperor,  and  with  the  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple.* If  you  had  pursued  a  similar  course,  how 
different  would  have  been  the  state  of  the  church 
At  Madeira  at  this  moment ! 

Your  second  and  third  charges  I  feel  almost 
inclined  to  pass  over ;  and  if  it  were  not  from  the 
fear  that  my  silence  with  regard  to  them  might 
be  interpreted  into  the  admission,  that  conduct 
so  nefarious  was  ever  found  in  members  of  our 
profession,  I  would  treat  them  with  the  indiffer- 
ence they  deserve.  If  I  were  to  ask  you,  whcr 
ther  the  obh'gation  of  vows  solemnly  and  deli- 
berately taken  can  be  dispensed  with  by  any 
power,  either  by  that  of  kings,  or  bishops,  or 
priest43?  I  feel  almost  confident  that  you  would 
reply,  "  They  cannot/'  Give  me  then  credit  for 
the  same  regard  for  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
which  you  would  claim  for  yourself;  and  before 
you  again  throw  imputations  upon  my  integrity, 
and  assert  that  I  recognize  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment a  dispensing  power  as  to  ordination  vows, 
and  other  solemn  obligations,  ask  yourself  whe- 
ther such  bitter  railing  is  in  accordance  with  that 
charity  **  which  does  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil/' 

As  to  the  second  evil  intention,  ^'  that  I  came 
prepared  to  follow  in  my  ministrations  the  mere 
dictates  of  self-will  or  popular  caprice,"  my  best 

♦  Vita  Greg.  Naz,  per  Greg.  Presb. 
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answer  will  be  my  future  conduct.      Exactly  in 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  accastonied  to 
perform  divine  service,  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  almost  universal  practice  of  the  Church's 
ministers  of  every  grade  of  authority  and  dignity, 
as  far  as  memory  will  reach,  I  have  commenced 
in  this  island  :  and  strange  to  say,  I  hear  that  it 
corresponds  in  every  particular  with  the  manner 
in  which  you  discharged    the  same  duties  for 
several  years.     But  if  the  seed  of  schism,  which 
has  been  so  widely  sown  by  your  revival  of  ob- 
solete customs,  should  bear  fruit  in  protracted 
discussions,  in  my  desire  not  to  sacrifice  religion 
for  the  sake  of  '*  rubrical  niceties,"  I  should  be 
prepared  to  follow,  in  all  things  in  which  I  law- 
fully could,   the  excellent  advice  contained  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  the  residents  :  "  Whatever  practice 
is  not  required  by  these  rules,  (i.  e.  the  Rubrics,) 
or  sanctioned  by  general  custom,  I  advise  him 
to  lay  aside,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  satisfy  the 
scruples  of  those  persons  who  are  really  members 
of  our  Church ;   but  I  cannot  with  any  consis- 
tency urge  him  to  disregard  those  rules   where 
they  are  plain  and  positive ;  although  I   might 
not  think  it  necessary  to  press  compliance  with 
them  in  those  instances  where  the  non-observance 
of  them  has  received  a  certain  degree  of  sanction 
from  general  and  long  prevailing  custom,  ac* 
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quiesced  in  by  the  rulera  of  the  Church," — Vide 
Pamphlet  by  Viscount  Campden^  p.  10. 

Most  of  your  other  accusations,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  guilt  implied  in  them,  have  arisen 
from  your  strange  view  of  the  text  Rom.  x.  15, 
and  of  the  power  of  the  Church  ;  but  these  last, 
as  they  intermeddle  with  what  you  say  must  be 
my  motives  and  intentions^  are  such  as  you  cannot 
establish,  and  which  I  trust  you  are  already 
sorry  for  having  made.  Under  any  circum- 
stances an  oath  is  no  slight  bond,  but  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  admitted  into  the 
holy  order  of  priests,  words  will  fail  to  describe 
the  strength  of  the  obligation.  Agam,  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  self-will  on  my  conduct,  as 
I  am  quite  a  stranger  to  you,  you  can  know  no- 
thing :  concerning  the  dictates  of  "  popular  ca- 
price,'* from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  British 
residents,  I  think  that  they  are  as  little  likely  to 
attempt  to  dictate  to  their  minister  as  any  other 
body  of  educated  men.  They  never,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  interfered  with  you  until,  by  the 
introduction  of  novel  practices,*  you  led  them  to 

""  Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  few  people 
will  say  that  this  dislike  of  change  was  irrational.  The 
British  Critic,  the  avowed  organ  in  its  commencement  of  the 
party  in  the  Church  which  introduced  tliese  novelties,  was 
established  about  this  time,  and  its  Roman  Catholic  contem- 
porary, The  Tahlety  describes  its  principles  to  be  ''  not  less 
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fear  that  you  liad  joined  that  party   wlinse  tie- 
clared  jiim  is  to  "  un-protestantize  our  Cliurcti." 

it  only  remaias  for  me  qow  to  speak  of  llie 
scandal  and  reproach  which,  you  say,  I  am  brio^ 
ing  upon  the  Church  of  England  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Portuguese  Church  and  people,  and  of  the 
punishment  due  to  my  offences. 

Being  entirely  satisfied  with  the  legality  of  my 
appointment,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  it 
can  be  a  "scandal  and  reproach."  That  the 
Church  of  England  in  this  island  has  been  for 
some  years  fearfully  divided — that  on  account  of 
certain  ceremonial  observances,  (in  the  first  in- 
stance at  least,)  the  feelings  of  the  congregation 
were  disturbed — that  the  advice  of  the  Ilishop  of 
Loudon,  urging  on  you  the  necessity  of  cautiua 
and  moderation,  was  not  sufficiently  followed — 
that  the  recommendation  both  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  and  Viscount  Palmerston  to  you 
(either  to  desist  from  a  course  which  had 
brought  scandal  upon  our  national  Church,  and 
was  derogatory  to  our  national  character,  or  to 
remove  from  a  place  where  your  ministrations 
created  religious  animosities,  instead  of  promot- 
ing christian  peace)  was  entirely  disregarded,  are 

distinguished  for  Its  abhorrence  of  every  slirecl  of  Prtite*- 
tantiBm — for  deep  sympBtliy  wilh  tiie  Kornati  Churth- 
disgust  and  loathing  at  [he  present  condition,  tlieumticiil 
practical,  of  the  BstablisFimt'jii." — TtiiiUt,  July  ^7.  IHM. 
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matters  of  public  notoriety.  Without  doubt 
there  has  existed  much  bitterness  of  feeh'ng,  and 
with  it  a  proportional  injury  to  religion;  but 
this  state  of  things  arose  during  your  chaplaincy^ 
not  during  mine.  Hence,  whatever  blame  rests 
upon  the  chaplain  rests  upon  you^  not  upon  me. 
And  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justified  the 
assertion,*  that  *'the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Madeira  were  a  little  community  of 
heathens  under  the  feigned  name  of  Christians, 
hateful  and  hating  one  another,''  surely  this 
should  have  taught  you  forbearance,  and  have 
prevented  you  from  charging  me,  on  my  arrival^ 
with  encouraging  strife  and  dissension.  Is  this 
the  foundation  on  which  any  minister  of  Christ 
would  wish  to  build  ?  Is  this  the  line  of  things 
made  ready  to  his  hands  in  which  he  would 
desire  to  boast  ?t 

As  to  Reasons  VL  and  VIL,  being  conscious 
of  transgressing  no  law  of  the  Church  or  realm, 
I  fear  no  punishment.  Fully  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  the  crown  in  all  causes,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  endeavouring  in  all  things 
^'  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to 
obey  magistrates,"  I  desire  to  carry  out  in   my 

*  These  words,  and  others  to  the  same  effect,  are  said  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  in  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  Engh'sh  Church  at  Madeira,  Jan.  2,  1848. 

t  Vide  Reason  I. 
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conduct  the  apostolical  injunction,  "submit  youN 
self"  to  every  oTdinance  of  man  for  tlie  Ijjrd'a  sake, 
whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme,  or  unto 
governors,  aa  to  those  that  are  sent  by  him  for 
the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  tlie  praise 
of  them  that  do  welt." 

Having  thus  passed  iu  review  the  Sixteen 
Reasons  of  your  Protest,  and  having  replied  to 
them  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  replying  quickly, 
combined  with  my  many  occupations,  will  allow, 
permit  me,  before  finally  dismissing  the  subject, 
to  suggest  to  you  one  or  two  matters  for  reflec- 
tion. The  consideration  of  your  position  as  a 
presbyter  of  the  Anglican  Church,  respect  for 
your  private  worth,  and  allowance  for  feelings  of 
excitement,  will  prevent  me  from  shewing  huw 
justly  I  might  retaliate  upon  yourself  many  of 
the  charges  you  have  brought  against  me.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  right  to  abstain  from  urging 
you  to  alter  your  present  plans.  Yon  will  re- 
member that  when  Novatian  had  caused  many 
divisions  in  Rome,  Dionysius,  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  in  expostulating  with  him,  declared 
that  '*  it  is  no  less  glorious,  and  probably  more 
illustrious,  to  suffer  martyrdom  to  keep  divisions 
out  of  the  Church  than  to  die  for  not  sacrificing 
to  idols.  For  iu  one  case  a  man  suffers  martyr- 
dom upon  his  own  account,  but  in  the  other,  for 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  whole  Church." 
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(JSuseb.  Hist.  Eccl  I.  vi.  c.  45.)  According  to 
the  rule  of  this  eminently  good  man,  let  me  en- 
treat you — if  the  love  of  peace,  if  the  adornment 
of  religion  has  any  place  in  your  heart, — not  to 
continue  to  lend  the  sanction  of  your  name  to  a 
course  opposed,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  to  the 
laws  of  our  Church  and  realm  ;  but,  by  your 
obedience  to  these  laws,  to  repress  in  yourself 
and  others  any  tendency  towards  division. 

If  you  consider  the  canons  of  the  Church 
binding  on  your  conscience,*  remember  in  how 
many  instances  you  are  transgressing  them.  By 
claiming  a  continuance  in  your  appointment  in 
opposition  to  Her  Majesty's  right  of  recalling  you, 
and  by  resisting  the  exercise  of  her  prerogative, 
do  you  not  impugn  the  Queen's  supremacy, 
and  become  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  second 
Canon  ?  f  By  setting  up  another  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  de  facto  affirming  that  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established  under  the  Queens 

*  Vide  Reason  VII. 

t  Canon  2.  <<  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  affirm  that 
the  king*8  majesty,  hath  not  the  same  authority  in  causes 
ecclesiastical,  that  the  godly  kings  had  amongst  the  Jews, 
and  Christian  Emperors  of  the  primitive  Church,  or  impeach 
any  part  of  his  regal  supremacy  in  the  said  causes  restored 
to  the  crown^  and  by  the  laws  of  this  Realm  therein  esta- 
blished ;  let  him  be  excommunicated,  ipso  facio^  and  not 
restored  but  only  by  the  Archbishop,  after  his  repentance 
and  public  revocation  of  those  his  wicked  errors/* 
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Majesty  is  not  a  true  and  lawful  Churchy  do  you 
not  break  the  law  of  the  third  Canon  ?  By 
maintaining  a  conventicle  of  your  own,  and  by 
leading  away  others  from  the  Church  to  this 
conventicle,  do  you  not  become  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  eleventh  Canon,  *  and  involve 
your  adherents  in  your  fauU  ?  In  the  same  de- 
gree then  as  you  consider  the  Canon  law  binding, 
you  have,  I  fear,  laid  yourself  open  to  the  severe 
censure  it  pronounces. 

After  the  detail  of  your  sixteen  reasons,  you 
have  also  enunciated  a  principle  which  I  cannot 
suffer  to  pass,  without  recording  against  it  my 
strongest  protest.     While  openly  lifting  yourself 
up  against  the  laws  of  England,  while  endeavour- 
ing to  defeat  one  of  its  enactments  by  claiming 
for  a  Bishop  a  power  above  the  law,   which  he 
has  not,  and  does  not  seek,  you  say,  ''  the  duty 
of  submission  to  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  is 
B£ST  shewn,  and  maintained  by  reverent  obedi- 
ence and  due  subordination  to  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  Bishop."  f 

*  Vide  Canons,  lii.  xi.  xii. 

t  I  see  that  you  have  taken  for  the  motto  of  your  protest 
a  passage  from  Ignatius  which  means  "  let  no  man  do  anv 
thing  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Church  without  a  Bishop." 
Allow  me  to  suggest  as  a  motto  for  your  appendices,  A. 
B.  .  .  .  the  still  more  remarkable  words  contained  in  the 
next  chapter.  (Ad  Smyrn.  9.)  "He  who  honours  the 
Bishop  is  honoured  of  God ;  he  who  does  any  thing  witboui 
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The  duty  of  submission  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown  is,  in  my  mind,  best  shewn  by  obeying 
the  lawful  commands  of  the  crown.  Reverent 
obedience  and  due  subordination  to  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Bishop  standeth  not  in  demand- 
ing for  their  exorbitant  power,  but  in  listening 
to  his  godly  admonitions,  and  in  following  his 
counsels,  when  these  (as  I  feel  persuaded  they 
always  will  be)  are  in  accordance  with  other 
duties.  Of  late  years  I  know  too  well  that  it 
has  been  the  pernicious  custom  of  a  large  body 
of  professing  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  array  the  authority  of  what  they  call  "  the 
Church''  against  other  constituted  authorities. 
The  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  crown  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  combined 
with  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  became 
to  them  a  galling  and  intolerable  burden,  which 
must,  at  any  cost,  be  shaken  off.  First,  the 
power  of  Parliament  in  Church  matters  was  vio- 

the  knowledge  of  the  Bishop,  serves  the  devil  T*  Surely  if 
any  one  takes  from  the  contest  the  exaggerated  opinions  of 
this  noble  and  elevated  servant  of  Christ,  and  sets  them  up 
as  rules  to  govern  the  Church,  he  does  him  much  wrong : 
for  instead  of  procuring  reverence  for  his  name,  the  remark 
of  most  Christians  upon  such  sentiments  will  be,  ''  Thank 
God  that  they  are  not  the  sentiments  of  the  Bible  I'*  Would 
any  one  according  to  such  a  plan,  desire  to  carry  out  the  re- 
commendation of  the  same  Bishop  (in  his  Epistle  to  Polycarp) 
concerning  the  sanction  of  Episcopal  authority  in  marriages  ? 
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lently  assailed,    then    the    supremacy    of    the 
crown  became  the  object  of  their  attack.      In 
short,  the  peace  of  the  Church    has   for   many 
years  been  grievously  disturbed  by  what  is  called 
the  Tractarian  party,  in  which  the  leaders  ha?e 
ever  striven  to    un-protestantize   her  doctrines, 
and  to  assimilate  them  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.     With  this  party   you    have, 
by  disobeying  the  powers  that  be,  and  by  setting 
up  such  a  principle  as  that  to  which  I  refer,  to 
a  certain  extent,  identified  yourself  and  t/iose  who 
countenance  you.     I  trust  that  you  will  discover, 
before  you  have  proceeded  too  far,  to   what  this 
course  inevitably  leads.     The  effect  already  pro- 
duced by  this  movement  has  been  too  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  be  disguised. 
*'  Not  only  have  members  been  seduced  from  the 
Church  of  their  Fathers  to  the  corrupt  Church 
of  Rome,  but  (as  it  has  been  lately  stated)  among 
such,  many  even  of  the  Clergy,  forgetting  their 
ordination  vows,  and  their  sacred  obligation  to 
the  Church,  which  carried  them  to  Christ  in 
Baptism,    have  led  the  way  in   the    Apostacy. 
Nor  has  the  evil  been  stopped  by  these  open 
secess^ions  :    Many  remain  among  us  deeply  in- 
fected with   the    same    principles,    which   have 
carried  others  openly  to  Rome.'* 

I  do  not  indeed  charge  you  with  entertaining 
any  such  views.     I   mention  them  in  order  that 
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I  may  entreat  you  to  cease  lending  yourself  to 
the  devices  of  these  men,  and  that  you  should 
rather  pray  ^^  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
will  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  gracious  Queen 
Victoria,  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under 
her,  with  judgment  and  justice  to  cut  off  all  such 
workers  of  iniquity,  as  turn  religion  into  rebellion, 
and  faith  into  faction,  that  they  may  never  pre- 
vail against  us,  or  triumph  in  the  ruin  of  our 
Church."* 

As  to  myself,  since  some  of  the  organs  of  this 
party  in  England  have  said,  that  language  fails 
to  describe  their  indignation  at  my  accepting 
the  Chaplaincy,  so  by  my  reply  to  your  protest, 
I  must  anticipate  a  continuance  of  their  anger. 
But  when  the  so-called  high  churchmen  are 
striving  to  separate  the  Church  and  State,  it 
becomes  every  true-hearted  son  of  the  Church  to 
do  his  best  towards  defeating  the  attempts  of 
these  assailants  of  our  constitution.  And  if  by 
this  letter  I  should  happily  open  the  eyes  of  one 
waverer  to  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this  party, 
and  if  by  adducing  passages  from  the  reformers, 
&c.,  I  have  succeeded  in  shewing  what  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  is,  by  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  endure  addi- 
tional insult.     Moreover,  being  convinced   that 

*  Service  for  the  fiflh  of  November. 
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the  late  pious  and  learned  Christian,  Dr.  Aruold, 
was  right  in  saying  that  the  union   of  Church 
and  State  is  the  ^*  Magna  Charta  of  the  Churcli 
of  England/'  I  feel  called  upon  to  protest  against 
the  destructive  principle  of  exalting  the  authority 
of  a  Bishop  above  that  of  the  crown,  and  the  law, 
and  then  practising  disobedience  to  the  law  and 
crown   under  the  shelter  of  this  authority.      1 
fully  agree  also  with  the  opinion  that  a  learned 
and  judicious  bench  of  Bishops,  exerting  their 
lawful  authority  over  the  Clergy   within   their 
Dioceses,  advising,   guiding,  and  assisting  them 
in  their  arduous  task,  is,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  a  most  effective  means  of  advancing 
the  true  interests  of  the  Church,  and  of  our  holy 
religion.     And  thus,  instead  of  pleading  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  holding  in  contempt  the  authority 
of  our  Bishops,  I  regard  them  as  the  champions 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  confidently  expect 
that  they  will  succeed  in  defending  it  against  all 
its  enemies. 

I  trust,  too,  that  in  the  return  of  better  times, 
the  Church  in  our  own  Island  will  share,  and 
that  instead  of  being  held  up  to  the  world  as 
the  place  in  which  religious  feuds  exist  with 
bitter  animosity,  we  may,  at  no  distant  day^  be 
**  filled  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing.*' 
And  as  my  earnest  wish  is  to  bring  about,  as  far 
as  in  me  hes,  so  happy  a  change,  it  is  my  deter- 
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niination,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  decline  fur- 
ther controversy.  As  ministers  of  the  Gospel  we 
can  both  of  us  be  more  usefully  employed  than 
in  agitating  such  questions,  which  engender 
strife ;  our  work  is  to  reconcile  animosities,  to 
heal  divisions,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of 
His  kingdom^  who  came  to  preach  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  towards  men.  To  this  work 
may  we  entirely  devote  ourselves  ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Thomas  Kenworthy  Brown. 

Funchal,  Madeira,  lOth  March,  1848. 
The  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe. 
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APPENDIX. 


Protest  against  the  ministrations  in  Madeira^  of  the 
Reverend  T.  K.  Browne  in  opposition  to  Episcopal 
Authority 9  and  in  violation  of  the  Laws  and  Consti' 
tution  of  the  Church  ofEnglaruL  By  the  Reverend 
R.  T.  Lowe^  the  chaplain  licensed  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London. 


Sine  Episcopo  nemo  quidquam  fiiciat  eonim,  quae  ad  Ecclenam  ipectant. 
S.  IgnaL  Ep,  ad  Smym.  VITL    Ex  verg.  Chtel.  Ed,  Ruuel,  ii.  60. 


Protest  against  the  assumption  of  the  spiritual  duties 
of  this  chaplaincy,  without  a  licence,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Kenworthy  Brown,  as  unduly  interfering  with  the  office 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  I'homas  Lowe,  licensed  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  I^ndon  to  the  spiritual  cure  and  charge  of  all 
members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
in  Madeira. 

I.  Because  such  assumption  is  contrary  to  the  Apos- 
tolical rule,  not  to  **  build  upon  another  man's  founda- 
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tion."  (Uotn  xv.  ^O,)  "sihI  not  to  hoftst  in  another  msn't 
line  of  things  made  ready  to  our  lianil,"  ('2  Cor.  x.  16;) 
■ml  is  opposed  lo  (he  Apostolical  position,  (Rom.  x.  15,) 
that  the  preachcrE  of  the  Gospel  must  he  **  senL" 

2.  Because  wiihout  "sending,"  i.e.,  niisstonor  special 
executive  authority  from  the  Bishop,  such  interference 
with  the  spiritual  office  of  another,  however  fiivoured  by 
the  civil  government,  is  by  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
the  Church,  which  are  founded  upon  Scripture,  openly 
Bchismaticaland  sinful. 

3.  Because  no  priest  or  deacon  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  may  presume  to  exceed  tlic 
authority  conferred  on  them  respectively  at  their  oniimi- 
tion  ;  the  priest  being  only  empowered  "  lo  preach  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  minister  the  Holy  Sacraments  in 
the  congret/atian  where  he  shall  be  lawfuUj/  apjminted' 
("called  and  sent,"  Art  xxiii.)  "thireunla,"  Ord,  of 
Pries^ts ;)  and  the  deacon  receiving  merely  authority  "  to 
read  and  preach  the  Gospel,  if  hr  Ite  thereto  licenied 
hj  the  IJishop  himself."  (Ord.  of  Deacons,)  See  Ap- 
pendix, A. 

4.  Because  such  assumption  is  in  violation  of  die 
solemn  promise  and  engagement  made  by  every  priest  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  bis  ordination,  "  always  so  lo 
minister  the  doctrine  and  Sacraments,  and  the  diaciplinv 
of  Christ,  as  the  I.onJ  bath  commanded,  and  oj  this 
Church  and  realm  hath  receiped  the  same :" — it  Ifcrng  fl 
well  known  law,  and  an  inlegrni  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  and  realm  of  England,  that  *'it  is  not 
lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  ibi^  office  <>f  publirb 
preaching  or  minlslering  the  Sacraments  in  the  congre 
gation,  except  he  he  lawfully  called,  ami  aenl  to  execal 
the  same."  (Art  xxiii,) ; — sending  or  misrion,  being 
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of  the  peculiar  functions,  and  belonging  to  the  special 
office  of  the  Bishop. — (See  Consecr.  of  Bishops/^  Will 
you  be  faithful  in  ordaining,  sendingy  or  laying  hands 
upon  others  ?") 

5.  Because  by  the  d6th  of  the  Canons  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  are  especially  binding  on  the  clergy, 
it  is  expressly  enacted,  that  '^  No  person  shall  be  .  •  . 

suffered   to  preach,  to  catechize,  or  to  be  a 

lecturer   or  reader  of  Divinity ewcept   he  be 

licensed  either  by  the  Archbishop,  or  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  where  he  is  to  be  placed/'  &c. :  and  because, 
secondly,  by  the  STth  Canon,  '<  None  licensed  as  is 
aforesaid,  to  preach,  read,  lecture,  or  catechize,  coming 
to  reside  in  any  diocese,  shall  be  permitted  there  to 
preach,  read,  lecture,  catechize,  or  minister  the  Sacra- 
ments, or  to  execute  any  other  Ecclesiastical  function, 
by  what  authority  soever  he  be  thereunto  admitted^ 
unless  he  first  consent  and  subscribe  to  the  three  articles 
before  mentioned,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  wherein  he  is  to  preach,  read,  lecture,  catechize, 
or  administer  the  Sacraments,  as  aforesaid  f — and 
because,  thirdly,  by  the  48th  Canon,  headed  **  None  to 
be  curates  but  allowed  by  the  Bishop,"  it  is  enacted, 
that  '*  No  curate  or  minister  shall  be  permitted  to  serve 
in  any  place^  without  examination  and  admission  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the  place,  having 
Episcopal  jurisdiction,  in  writing  under  his  hand  and 
seal  :^* — and  because,  fourthly,  by  the  49th  Canon,  it  is 
enacted,  that  *^  No  person  whatsoever,  not  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or  not  licensed^ 
as  is  aforesaid  for  a  sufficient  or  convenient  preacher, 
shall  take  upon  him  to  expound  in  his  own  cure,  or 
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eUeichere,  any  Scniitunj  or  matter  of  doctrine.*  {Stt 
Appendix,  B.) 

R.  Because  it  has  been  already  ruled  and  judicially 
decided  in  the  cases  of  "  Barnes  v.  the  Rev.  James 
Shore,"  and  of  "the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  u.  the  Itev.  T. 
D.  Gregg,"  ttiat  any  clergyman  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  celebrating  divine  service  and 
preaching  without  the  license  and  authority  of  the 
diocese,  is  amenable  to  correction  and  punishment  by 
law. 

7.  Because  whatsoever  things  the  Church  and  Realm 
of  England  prohibits  under  penalties  within  the  proper 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Eiame,  are  in  equity  and 
conscience  equally  binding  upon  all  members  of  the 
Church  and  Realm,  even  where  those  penalties  cannot  be' 
by  law  immediately  enforced. 

e.  Becanse  that  ihe  OTth  Article  of  the  Cbiirch  of 
England,  in  attributing  to  the  crown  the  chief  govern- 
ment of  all  estates,  ecclesiastical  or  civil  in  all  causes, 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  declares 
expressly  in  limitation,  that  "  we  give  not  to  our  princes 
the  ministering  either  of  God's  Word,  or  of  ihe  sacra 
ments."  And  therefore  no  appoiotment  emanating 
simply  from  the  crown,  or  government,  can  supply  the 
want  of  mismion,  or  the  right  of  ministering  God's  word 
and  sacraments  to  a  particular  congregation  ;  the  power 
of  conferring  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  spiritual 
office  of  the  bishop,  Archbishop  Bramhall  (Worki  ii. 
128)  says,  "  Our  kings  neither  do  challenge,  nor  evw 
did  challenge,  'all  jutisdiction  in  spiritual  causes,' Dvr 
any  part  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  either  to  their  own 
use,  or  In  derive  it  tn  others."     And  in  unother  place< 
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writes :  "  It  may  be  that  two  or  three  of  our  princes 
at  the  most  (the  greater  part  whereof  were  Roman 
Catholics)  did  style  themselves,  or  give  leave  to  others 
to  style  them,  the  heads  of  the  Church  within  their  do- 
minions. But  no  man  can  be  so  simple  as  to  conceive 
that  they  intended  a  spiritual  head::!rip:  to  infuse  the 
life  and  motion  of  grace  into  the  hearts  of  the  faithful ; 
such  a  Head  is  Christ  alone ;  no,  nor  yet  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal headship ;  we  did  never  believe,  that  our  kings  in 
their  own  persons  could  exercise  any  act  pertaining 
either  to  the  power  of  order  or  jurisdiction ;  nothing 
can  give  that  to  another ^  which  it  hath  not  itself y  .  .  . 
**  But  who  told  you  that  ever  King  Charles  "  (the  Ist) 
*^  did  call  himself  the  *  Head  of  the  Church  ?'  thereby 
to  merit  such  a  heavy  judgment  He  did  not,  nor  yet 
King  James,  his  father ;  nor  Queen  Elizabeth  before 
them  both,  who  took  order  in  her  first  parliament  to 
have  it  left  out  of  her  title."  (Archb.  Bramhall,  Works, 
L  29,  31.) 

9.  Because,  although  the  said  Rev.  T.  K.  Brown  be 
appointed  by  the  government  under  the  crown,  he  can- 
not plead  from  such  exercise  of  the  royal  supremacy 
authority  to  minister  God's  word  and  sacraments,  inas- 
much  as,  whatever  meaning  might  be  otherwise  attached 
to  the  term  **  supremacy  of  the  crown,''  (that  of  the 
**  Head  of  the  Church,"  assumed  by  Henry  VIII.,  a.d. 
Ia34,  was  dropped  a.d.  1554  in  the  next  succeeding 
reign  but  one,  and  never  resumed,)  it  is  certain,  that 
by  the  royal  admonition  annexed  to  Queen  Elizabeth's 
injunctions,  and  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  and 
referred  to,  as  authoritatively  expressive  of*  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  in  an  act  of  parliament,  (stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  1,) 
and  in  the  XXXVIIth  Article  it  was  expressly  forbid* 
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den  *^  to  give  ear  or  credit  to  such    perverse  and  mai 
cious  persons,   which   most   sinisterly    and    malicious 
labour  to  notify  to  her  loving  subjects,  bow  by  the  wore 
of  the  same  oath  (viz.,  of  supremacy)  it   may  be  co 
lected,  that  the  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm,  posses 
sors  of  the  crown,  may  challenge  authority  and  power  c 
ministry  of  divine  offices  in  the  Church,   wherein  he 
said  subjects  are  much  abused  by   such   evil   disposec 
persons.     For  certainly  her  Majesty  neither  dotb,  uoi 
ever  will  challenge  any  other  authority  than  that  .  .  . 
which  is  and  was  of  ancient  time  due   to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm,  that  is,  under    God  to  have  the 
sovereignty  and  rule  over  all  persons  born  within  these 
her  realms,  dominions,  and  countries,   of  what  estate, 
either  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  soever   they  be,  so  as 
no  other  foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any  supe- 
riority  over   them."      **  By   which,"    observes     Bishop 
Beveridge,  (Works  VII.  658,)  **  we  may    see  how  vain 
and  groundless  the  scandal  is  which  is  usually  cast  upon 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  if  we  there  acknowledged  the 
king  to  have  the  keys  as  well  as  the  sword  committed 
to  him,  and  that  he  might  administer  the  Word  and 
sacraments  in  spiritual,  as  well  as  justice  and  judgment 
in  secular  affairs ;  whereas  the  same  power  that  asserted 
the  king's  supremacy,  hath  still  denied  it  to  extend  tc 
the  exercise  of  any  spiritual  function.''     And  as  it  is  re- 
marked  by  Palmer,  (Treatise  on  the  Churchy  I.  254,; 
**The  clergy  of  England,  in  acknowledging  the  supre 
macy  of  the  king,  a.d.  1531,"  (see  Appendix  C.,)  •'dk 
Bo^  as  Burnet  proves,  with  the  important  proviso^  *  quan- 
turn  per  Christi  legem  licet  ;*  which  original  candid 
ia  ever  to  be  supposed  in  our  acknowledgment  of  the 
royal  supremacy.    Conseqnentlyi  we  give  no  autlioritj 
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to  the  prince,  except  what  is  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  all  those  rights,  liberties,  jurisdictions,  and 
spiritual  powers,  which  ^  the  law  of  Christ  *  confers  on 
his  church."    (See  Appendix  D.) 

10.  Because  the  crown,  abjuring  all  executive  minis* 
terial  or  spiritual  office,  function,  or  authority,  and  only 
claiming  the  chief  power  or  supremacy  of  rule  or  govern" 
ment  in  the  realm,  in  opposition  to  way  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, over  all  estates  or  persona  of  men  in  all  causes, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  temporal, — cannot  exercise  or 
confer  an  executive  power  or  authority,  of  which  it  dis- 
claims the  possession ;  such  as  the  power  of  sending^ 
or  of  conferring  mission,  which,  like  that  of  ordination, 
is  a  function  belonging  solely  to  the  executive  ministerial 
or  spiritual  office  and  authority  of  the  Bishop.  (See 
Appendix,  £.) 

11.  Because  the  Act  of  Parliament  (6  Geo.  IV.  cap. 
87,)  itself  provides  ^^for  the  performances  of  divine 
service,"  and  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a 
chaplain  who  shall  be  "  resident  and  regularly  employed 
in  the  celebration  of  divine  service  according  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland;'*'  whereas  a  clergyman  officiating  without 
licence  from  the  Bishop,  cannot  perform  or  celebrate 
divine  service  as  aforesaid  according  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land ;  the  said  Church  not  recognizing  or  allowing  any 
right  in  her  ministers  to  officiate,  or  undertake  any 
spiritual  cure,  without  special  mission  or  licence  from 
the  Bishop.  And  therefore  the  appointment  of  the  said 
Rev.  T.  K.  Brown  by  the  government  without  the 
Bishop's  licence,  is  invalid :  he  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  so  appointed,   not  possessing  the 
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qualificatLons  for  this  chaplaincy  specified  or   coDtem- 
plated  by  the  said  Act. 

12.  Because  by  the  XVth  of  the  "  Regulations  for 
the  management  of  British  Church  affairs  at  foreign 
ports  and  places:    made  and  issued  by  Her  Majesty, 
through  one  of  her  principal  secretaries  of  state,  "  (Vis- 
count Palmerston,)  ^^  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  6 
Geo.  IV.  cap.  87," — headed  "  Clergymen  of  Church  of 
England  to  obey  Bishop  of  Liondon,"  it  is  ruled,  that 
'^AU  Chaplains  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England 
who  are  appointed  under  the  Act,  are,  at  the  request  of 
the  secretary  of  state^  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Such  Chaplains  are  to  consult  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
all  spiritual  matters,  and  are  to  obey  his  orders  there- 
upon :*^ — a    regulation  altogether  violated  or  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  appointment  of  the  Reverend  T.  K. 
Brown  as  aforesaid,  without  the  licence  or  consent  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.     (See  Appendix,  F.) 

13.  Because  a  clergyman  accepting  the  Chaplaincy 
without  the  licence,  in  contempt  of  the  authority,  sup- 
port, and  counsel  of  the  Bishop,  having  himself  set  the 
example  of  disregard  and  disobedience  to  the  Churcli, 
and  of  recognizing  in  the  civil  government  a  dispensing 
power  as  to  his  ordination-vows  and  obligations  to  other 
laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Church,  has  undermined, 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  very  foundations  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  and  by  his  own  insubordination  (See  Ap- 
pendix 6.)  forfeited  all  claim  upon  the  deference,  respect, 
and  due  attention  of  the  laity.  And  having  not  only 
deprived  himself  and  his  supporters  of  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Bishop,  but  renounced  his  obligation  of 
consulting  him  in  all  spiritual  mattersi — a  duty  recog- 
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Dized  generally  by  the  civil  goverament  itself  in  the  XVth 
of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state,  (above 
quoted,)  should  difficulties  arise  between  himself  and 
any  portion  of  his  congregation,  and  enjoined  in  special 
cases  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  the  preface  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  intituled  <^  concerning  the 
service  of  the  Church," — must  come  pledged  or  prepared 
to  follow  in  his  ministrations  the  mere  dictates  of  self- 
will  or  popular  caprice,  and  must  renounce  all  title  to 
the  due  and  proper  independence  which  becomes  a 
Christian  minister. 

14.  Because  such  intrusion  is  a  great  reproach  and 
scandal  against  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  especially 
calculated  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  English  Church  and 
nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Portuguese  Church  and  people, 
and  to  encourage  strife  and  dissension,  instead  of  peace 
and  union,  in  this  and  other  communities  of  British  sub- 
jects similarly  situated  abroad. 

15.  Because  although  clergymen  may  in  certain 
cases,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  officiate  with  no  other 
licence  from  the  bishop  than  his  consent  or  even  tacit 
acquiescence,  -  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Brown  is  prepared  to 
officiate  in  the  face  of  a  direct  refusal  by  the  bishop  of 
his  licence  or  consent ;  and  not  so  only,  but  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  clergyman  already  approved  and  licensed  by 
the  bishop. 

16.  Because  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Brown,  aforesaid,  being 
possessed  in  Madeira  of  no  other  authority  but  that 
which  he  derives  from  his  appointment  by  the  British 
civil  government,  which  without  the  licence,  consent,  or 
sanction,  of  the  bishop,  is  incomplete  and  inoperative  for 
the  due  discharge  of  any  spiritual  function,  can  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  unqualified  in- 
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truder  into  a  spiritual  cure  and  charge,  belongingt  under 
licence  of  the  bishop^  to  another. 

I  THEREFORE,  the  undersigned,  as  in  painful  duty 
bound, — acting  herein  moreover  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  above  quoted,  made  and  issued  b^  her  Ma- 
jesty through  the  civil  government,  and  considering,  in 
accordance  with  the  same,  that  the  duty  of  submission 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  is  best  shown  and  main- 
tained by  *' reverent  obedience  and  due  subordination' 
(see  Appendix   H)  to  the  spiritual   authority  of  the 
bishop, — do  hereby  solemnly  protest   against   the  as- 
sumption of  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  chaplain's  office 
in  this  place  by  the  said  Rev.  T.  K.  Brown,  without 
licence  from  the  bishop,  as  a  schismatical  and  unlawful 
act;   and  before   CHRIST  and  HIS    CHURCH  at 
large,  I  hereby  warn  all  members  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  dwelling  in   Madeira,  not  to 
attend  upon  his  ministrations,  and  so  become  partaken 
in  the  sins  of  disobedience  and  schism,  nor  to  recognixe 
him  as  one  duly  authorized  to  celebrate  divine  sendee, 
to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  to  perform   any  other 
ecclesiastical  act,  or  ministerial  function,  in  this  island, 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  laws  and  con- 
stitutions, the  rules  and  observances,    of   the    United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Witness  my  hand. 

This  17th  day  of  February,  1848, 

R.  T.  Lowe. 

Funchalj  Madeira^ 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Brown. 
P.8.— (February  l»th) — In  delivering  this  day  the 
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foregoing  Protest  personally  to  Mr.  Brown,  before  its 
publication,  and  having  implored  him,  as  he  valued  thd 
Church's  peace,  and  his  own  soul's,  to  draw  back  even 
yet  from  his  mistaken  course, — I  requested  him  to  re- 
gard any  words  or  expressions  in  this  paper,  which 
might  seem  strong  or  harsh,  as  forced  from  me  only  by 
the  very  urgent  circumstances,  and  extreme  nature  of 
the  case:  and  I  earnestly  deprecated  his  considering 
them  designed  to  be  in  any  way  personally  discourteous, 
or  needlessly  painful,  in  the  unhappy  position  into  which 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  placed.  And  I  am  happy 
to  add,  that  he  equally  disclaimed  all  disrespectful  words 
or  feelings  towards  myself. 

An  Appendix,  containing  further  references  and  au- 
thorities in  illustration,  will  appear  shortly. 
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My  Lord  Archbishop  ; 

In  the  high  and  solemn  oflSce  which,  by  the 
good  providence  of  God,  you  have  been  called  to 
fill,  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  poor  of 
our  land  will  doubtless  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
your  Grace's  time  and  attention.  In  your  capacity 
of  President  of  the  National  Society,  it  will  per- 
tain to  your  Grace  to  moderate  in  all  the  great 
questions  which  come  before  its  committee,  and 
perhaps  infiise  new  life  into  some  of  its  opera- 
tions, so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  obtain  for  it  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  our  Church. 

It  may  be  thought  presumptuous  in  me  to  ad- 
dress your  Grace  on  this,  or  any  other  subject  of  a 
public  nature,  but  being  anxious  at  this  particular 
crisis  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  Church  at  large  to  the  question  of  national 
schools  and  school  teachers,  I  did  not  find  any 
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more  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  tliat  € 
than  by  connecting  the  subject  with  the  name  a 
exalted  station  of  your  Grace. 

It  is  now  generally  allowed,  even  by  those  w 
look  with  suspicion  upon  the  zeal  and  activity 
the  clergy,  that  the  Church  is  virtually  the 
structor  of  the  children  of  the  poor  and  indi 
trious  classes  of  this  country  ;  not  the  Church 
the  clergy  alone,  but  by  her  members  generall 
i  who  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  zealous 

taken  up  the  cause  of  popular  education.  It 
not  my  intention  to  trouble  your  Grace  at  ai 
length,  by  referring  to  the  statistical  view  of  tl 
question ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  lay  befo 
you,  in  a  few  words,  the  facts  and  reasonings  1 
which  I  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  :  fir 
that  five-sixths  of  the  children  of  the  poor  now 
public  elementary  day-schools  are  what  may 
termed  Church  of  England  scholars ;  and,  second 
that  the  number  of  children  under  thirteen  ye; 
of  age,  for  which  provision  has  yet  to  be  made 
daily  instruction,  is  below  half  a  million. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  may  n 
be  taken  at  17,000,000,  and  the  greatest  numi 
of  children  of  the  poor  we  can  ever  expect  to  \ 
gathered  under  daily  instruction,  at  any  one  tii 
in  our  public  elementary  schools,  is  one-  tenth 
the  whole  population  ;*    in  other  words,   if 

*  See  the  reason  assigned  for  this  opinion  in  a  letter  to 
James  Graham,  1842.    (Hatchard  and  Son,  Fieeadiny.) 


should  find  1,700,000  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  in  our  daily  schools  for  the  poor, 
Education,  as  to  quantity,  would  be  carried  as  far 
as  can  be  looked  for  among  us. 

The  estimated  number  of  daily  scholars  in  1846, 
in  connexion  with  the  Church,  was  911,834,  in  10, 
509  schools.  From  Lady-Day,  1840,  to  the  corres- 
ponding period  in  1847,  the  National  Societyassisted 
in  making  additional  accommodation  for  51,319 
scholars  ;  if  a  similar  estimate  be  taken  for  the  year 
1847-8  we  shall  have  a  total  of  upwards  of  a  million. 
It  is  known  that  many  Church  schools  are  not  re- 
turned in  these  numbers ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  the  result  of  the  National  Society's  inquiry, 
which  will  shortly  be  made  known,  will  show  that 
the  gross  number  of  daily  scholars  connected  with 
the  Church  does  not  fall  far  short  of  1,100,000.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  pauper  children  in  union 
schools,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Chadwick, 
amounted  in  1840  to  the  number  of  56,833. 

In  the  seventh  report  of  the  Wesleyan  commit- 
tee of  education,  1846,  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren in  their  daily  schools  is  stated  to  be  30,686. 

According  to  the  second  report  of  the  board  for 
general  education,  presented  to  the  annual  assem- 
bly of  the  Congregational  Union,  May  16,  1846, 
it  appeared  that  the  Congregationalists  had  made 
accommodation,  on  the  voluntary  principle,  for 
25,552  daily  scholars,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  accommodation  was  all  used. 
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In  Mr.  Inspector  Fletchers  Official  Report, 
"  Ou  the  Day  Schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,"  he  states  the  grand  total  of 
scholars  in  the  229  schools  inspected  by  him  to 
be  (in  1846)  30,052;  and  he  considers  that  this 
forms,  perhaps,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of 
schools  and  scholars  in  correspondence  with  the 
Central  Society.  If  this  be  so,  the  number  of 
such  scholars  will  be  150,000  and  upwards. 

The  account  will,  therefore,  stand  thus  :  — 


In  schools  connected  with  the  Church 

.     1,100,000 

In  union  schools  for  pauper  children 

56,833 

In  British  and  foreign  schools    ■. 

150,000 

In  Wesleyan  schools          .... 

30,636 

In  congregational  schools 

25,552 

Total 

.     1.363.071 

It  is  possible,  my  Lord,  these  numbers  may  be 
overrated,  but  they  are  taken  from  the  best 
sources  at  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive ;  but  if 
they  at  all  approximate  to  the  truth,  we  shall 
have  these  two  points  established,  viz.,  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  children  in  our  daily  elementary 
schools  for  the  poor  are  taught  by  the  Church, 
and  that  less  than  half  a  million,  we  may  say 
400,000,  have  yet  to  be  provided  with  the  means 
of  instruction.  The  National  Society  will  still 
have  to  promote,  for  its  share,  the  building  of 
2,000  schools,  chiefly  in  our  populous  districts^ 


each  school  to  contain  upon  an  average  160  chil- 
dren. This  work  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
exhaust  all  the  present  and  future  means  of  the 
National  Society,  and  if,  crippled  in  its  resources, 
that  Society  should  decide  to  limit  its  operations 
to  the  building  of  new  schools,  and  improving 
those  that  already  exist,  it  will  then  be  necessary 
that  Training  Institutions  should  be  established 
and  maintained  by  other  means,  and  from  more 
permanent  supplies. 

But,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  not  only  is  it  ac- 
tually true  that  the  Church,  by  means  of  her 
clergy  to  superintend,  and  her  laity  to  support  and 
encourage  education,  is  in  possession  of  the  field ; 
but  it  is  further  acknowledged  that  the  state  is 
not  competent  to  educate  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, without  the  co-operation  of  the  Church.  Not 
all  the  funds  which  parliament  might  be  willing 
to  supply,  would  suffice,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  resident  clergy ;  nor  would  all  the  resources 
which  the  present  financial  state  of  the  country 
could  afford,  be  adequate  to  supply  school  build- 
ings, and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  educa- 
tional institutions :  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church 
is  not  able  to  sustain  and  adequately  extend  the 
means  of  educating  the  people,  without  the  aid 
and  co-operation  of  the  state ;  and  this  is  the  par- 
ticular point  to  which  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  call 
your  Grace's  attention. 

Inadequate  as  the  present  number  of  schools  is 
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to  the  demand,  or  what  ought  to  be  the  demand 
for  elementary  instruction,  the  sums  which  have 
been  expended  by  members   of  the  Church  of 
England  upon  the  establishment  of  schools,  are 
immense,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  zeal,  pa- 
triotism, and  piety  of  the  more  wealthy  members 
of  our  community.     It  may  be  seen  in  the  records 
of  the  National  Society,  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  what  the  amount  is  which  ^ 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  raised  for 
the  one  purpose  of  building,  repairing,  and  fitting 
up  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  :*  to 
this  should  be  added  all  that  has  been  done  pri- 
vately, where  the  rich  pro])rietors  of  the  soil  have 
chosen  to  build  and  maintain   schools   of  their 
own,  and  giving  them  in  charge  to  the  incumbent 
of  the  parish,  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
put  them  in  relation  with  either  the  National 
Society,  or  the  Committee  of  Council :  but  inde- 
pendent of  this  immense  capital,  supplied  by  vo- 
luntary gifts,  for  establishing  schools,  there  is  the 
annual  supply  which  is  still  flowing  in  for  the 
maintenance  of  tliose  schools:    six  years  ago^  I 
ventured  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  sums  that 
were  annually    raised    by    the    benevolence    of 
churchmen  for  instructing  about  700,000  cUildren 
daily,  that  being  the  number  then  supposed  to  be 
under  education;  and  it  appeared  from  the  best 

*  Minutes  of  Council,  vol.  i.  p.  121,  18-14. 
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sources  of  information,  that  not  less  than 
£250,000  per  annum  was  raised,  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, towards  the  cost  of  public  education ;  if  it 
be  true  that  there  are  now  300,000  or  400,000 
more  children  in  our  daily  schools,  and  the  con- 
tributions required  to  maintain  them  are  in  a 
proportionate  increase, — we  may  conclude  that  not 
less  than  350,000/.  per  annum  is  now  supplied  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  churchmen  for 
national  education — this  is  altogether  independent 
of  those  large  sums  which  have  been  raised,  under 
the  head  of  special  funds,  for  the  erecting  and 
supporting  of  Training  Institutions. 

But,  my  Lord,  here  is  the  limit  to  voluntary 
contributions ;  every  Bishop  in  his  diocese,  every 
clergyman  in  his  parish  is  at  full  stretch  to  main- 
tain existing  institutions.  The  progress  of  Na- 
tional Education  as  to  quantity  is  stopped,  and 
must  inevitably  be  retarded  as  to  quality,  unless 
Training  Institututions  are  speedily  erected.  The 
National  Society,  as  your  Grace  well  knows,  is 
about  to  make  its  last  effort,  to  raise  a  fund  for 
paying  off  certain  debts  which  it  has  incurred, 
and  for  enabling  it  to  support  its  Training  Insti- 
tutions ;  the  cries  of  distress  which  reach  its  com- 
mittee from  numerous  incumbents,  can  only  be 
met  by  sympathy,  without  relief.  Some  of  the 
schools  in  Manchester,  after  struggling  against  the 
tide  for  two  or  three  years,  are,  or  were  on  the 
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eve  of  being  closed  for  want  of  funds;  at  the 
east  end  of  London,  we  have  clergymen  begging 
from  door  to  door  for  their  schools,  and  at  last 
obliged  either  to  abandon  their  projects,  or  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  debt;  our  walls  are  placarded 
with  notices  of  sermons  for  the  support  of  schools, 
but  we  seldom  hear  now  of  any  attempts  to  add 
to  existing  institutions.  The  maximum  of  benevo- 
lence has  been  attained  :  if  the  number  of  national 
scholars  is  to  be  increased,  and  national  school 
teachers  to  be  trained,  for  supplying  the  schools 
that  are  already  established, — the  state  must  now 
furnish  the  means ;  the  time,  my  Lord,  has  come, 
for  a  cordial  and  enlightened  co-operation  bcjtween 
the  Church  and  the  State.  The  Church  can 
carry  education  no  further,  without  the  aid  of  the 
public  treasury.  The  Government  is  powerless 
for  a  national  education  without  the  agency  of  the 
Church.  A  good  understanding  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  and  mutual 
concessions,  if  need  be,  are  now  indispensable ;  and 
if  a  happy  union  of  this  nature  should  be  accom- 
plished under  the  influence  of  your  Grace,  the 
future  stability  of  our  social  system,  and  of  the 
Church,  will  be  dated  from  the  beginning  of  your 
Archiepiscopate. 

The  assistance  which  our  national  and  paro- 
chial schools  have  derived  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  has  in  no 
degree  lightened  the  burden  which  the  managers 
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of  those  schools  have  had  to  sustain  :  the  payments 
on  account  of  apprentices,  which  the  government 
plan  affords  to  schools  of  the  best  description,  do 
not  relieve  the  local  fiinds,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. The  examinations  by  the  inspector  are 
often  attended  with  suggestions  of  improvement, 
which  entail  additional  expense;  and  except  in 
the  case  of  grants  towards  the  erection  of  school- 
buildings,  or  the  supplying  of  school  apparatus,  the 
minutes  of  council  have  only  tended  to  raise  the 
quality  of  the  instruction,  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  teacher.  Nothing  that  has  yet  been  done, 
has  relieved  the  managers  of  schools  from  their 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  nothing  that  can  be 
done  under  the  present  minutes,  will  effect  more 
than  to  put  better  qualified  teachers  in  the 
places  of  the  old  ones ;  the  whole  subject  of  edu- 
cational extension,  and  the  supplying  of  teachers, 
is  yet  to  be  taken  up  by  the  State,  and  T  am  now 
to  solicit  your  Grace's  ftirther  attention,  while  I 
show  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  intervention  of 
government  in  this  great  question. 

Training  institutions  for  the  sake  of  existing 
schools,  demand  our  first  consideration. 

One  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  has 
calculated  in  his  official  reports,*  the  number  of 
vacancies  which  would  occur  annually  by  death 
and  superannuation  in  the  office  of  school-teacher, 
supposing  the  elementary  education  of  the  country 

*  Minutes  of  committee  of  council,  1845,  vol.  i.,  page  335* 
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were  adequately  provided  for ;  and  he  arrives  at 
conclusion,  (assuming  each  teocber  t«  bwomc 
superanouated  at  sixty-five)  tliat  1 ,505  vacancies 
in  the  whole  body  would  be  obtained  annually : 
to  minister  therefore  to  the  educational  necessities 
of  the  country,  tlie  different  Training  Iiistitutiom 
should  have  continually  under  instruction  a  body 
of  3,190  students.  The  inspector  who  make« 
these  calculations  assumes  the  number  of  children 
for  whom  elementary  instruction  is  to  tie  pro- 
vided, to  be  3,283,830,  which  is  nearly  double 
the  number  I  have  supposed  as  possible  to  be  col- 
lected into  our  schools  at  any  one  time  ;  and  there^ 
fore  without  any  ceremony,  and  that  I  may 
not  exaggerate  our  wants,  I  take  one  half 
of  the  number  of  vacancies  which  the  in- 
spector h^  set  down  in  his  report :  m  round 
numbers,  I  would  say,  that  800  vacancies,  cau8«d 
by  death  and  superanuation,  will  henceforth  have 
to  be  supplied  in  the  body  of  elementary  school 
teachers  ;  and  if  the  average  time  of  training  be 
two  years,  it  will  follow  that  the  different  training 
institutions  should  have  continually  mider  instruc- 
tion a  body  of  IGOO  students.  Having  thus 
ascertained  the  viinimum  of  demand,  allow  me 
to  turn  your  Grace's  attention  to  the  Church's 
supply. 

There  were,  in  1846,  seveut«uu  Church  of 
England  training  institutions,  independent  of  th« 
five  establishment!:*  of  the  Natiuuul  Souii'ty, 
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all  those  institutions  put  together,  (as  the  same 
inspector  reports,)  the  students  preparing  for  the 
office  of  teacher,  by  a  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion, (male  and  female,)  extending  over  a  period 
of  one  year  and  upwards,  did  not  exceed  400  in 
number.*  Since  that  period,  however,  some  of 
the  diocesan  training  schools  have  increased  their 
numbers,  and  two  or  three  new  institutions  have 
either  been  added,  or  are  in  the  course  of  being 
erected ;  and  it  is  possible,  taking  the  most  favour- 
able view  of  the  subject,  that  there  may  be  found 
in  all  the  training  institutions  put  together,  when 
those  which  are  new  come  into  full  operation, 
700  students,  male  and  female,  preparing  for  the 
office  of  teachers.  Allowing  a  due  proportion  for 
the  efforts  of  other  Christian  communities,  the  defi* 
ciency  of  teachers  in  the  supply  for  Church  of 
England  schools  will  be  found  now  to  be  400 
annually,  which,  supposes  accommodation  for  800 
students  yet  to  be  wanting.  A  clear  deficiency  of 
ten  new  Training  Institutions  is  therefore  made  out, 
unless  our  National  Schools  are  to  fall  back  into 
the  hands  of  untaught  men  and  women,  such  as  in 
former  years  served  as  an  excuse  for  giving  in- 
struction to  the  poor. 

But,  my  Lord,  there  is  another  fyict,  coming 
upon  us,  which  must  drive  us  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  State.  In  the  course  of  four 
years  from  this  time,  1000  young  persons,  having 
served  their  apprenticeship  in  schools,  will  be 

*  Minutes  of  Council  on  Education^  1845,  vol.  i.,  page  335. 
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ready,  as  Queen's  scholars,  for  Training  Institu- 
tions ;  it  is  already  provided  in  the  minutes  of 
council,  that  those  young  persons  shall  be  entitled, 
u])on  their  successful  examination,  to  a  gratuitous 
training  of  one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  the  Committee  of  Council, 
having  brought  them  on  so  far,  upon  the  faith  of 
promises,  to  abandon  them  at  that  stage  of  their 
career :  it  will  then  be  asked  where  are  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  those  1000  students  can  be  sent? 
and  if  the  Church  has  not  already  provided  accom- 
modation for  them,  the  State  will  be  bound  in 
honour  to  secure  to  them  the  advantages  pro- 
mised them  from  the  beginning: — that  tenor  twelve 
training  institutions  in  the  course  of  four  years, 
should  be  established  by  the  voluntary  gifts  and 
exertions  of  churchmen,  (even  with  such  aid  as 
the  committee  of  council  is  now  prepared  to 
give,)  I  hold  to  be  most  improbable :  it  will  require 
a  sum  approaching  to  200,000/.,  to  erect  and  sup])ly 
with  school  ftimiture  the  required  number  of  normal 
schools ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  most  sanguine 
speculator  on  public  benevolence  would  have  the 
courage  to  attempt  such  an  enterprise.  The  exist- 
ing training  schools  under  the  National  Society 
and  Diocesan  boards,  cannot  be  supported  from 
year  to  year,  without  the  most  strenuous  exertions. 
Several  are  looking  forward  to  Queen  8  scholars, 
as  their  only  hope  of  existence.  The  recent  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  establish  new  tndning 
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schools,  have  only  proved  that  the  sources  of  vo- 
luntary contributions  for  these  objects  are  dried 
up ;  after  two  years  of  exertion  on  the  part  of 
various  committees  and  influential  persons,  all  the 
funds  raised  or  promised  put  together,  would  not 
build  and  maintain  one  large  and  efficient  training 
institution.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  on  Education  to  move  in  this  work ; 
that  which  is  found  impracticable  to  be  done  by  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  a  few,  will  be  easily  effected  by 
means  of  a  parliamentary  grant.  If  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Educationshouldsee  fit  to  appropriate 
£30,000  a  year,  for  five  years,  ten  Normal  Schools 
of  the  largest  class,  with  the  help  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions, might  be  erected.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  form  local  boards,  to  whose  care  such  institu- 
tions might  be  committed,  conditions  being  made 
by  which  the  State  would  have  security  for  an  effi- 
cient training  of  the  students,  and  the  members 
of  the  Church,  lay  and  clerical,  who  might  form 
the  committees  of  management,  would  obtain  the 
assurance  that  the  religious  instruction,  according 
to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  maintained  by  the 
Church  of  England,  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  Parliament 
would  vote  a  supply  to  be  exclusively  applied  to 
the  building  of  normal  schools  for  Church  of  Eng- 
land students  only.  My  lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  would  naturally  be  constituted  as  land- 
lords of  those  buildings,  and  offer  them  for  use  or 
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hire  on  their  own  conditions,  and  the  parties  re- 
quiring the  use  of  them  would  be  equally  free  to 
accept  the  terms  or  not.  Negociations  with  the 
civil  authorities  in  such  matters  would  be  safe  in 
your  Grace's  hands  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  and 
it  has  already  been  decided  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  promulgated  by  two  successive  ad- 
ministrations, that  no  system  of  national  education 
in  this  country  will  be  countenanced  in  which  tlie 
religious  and  secular  departments  of  instruction 
are  not  combined. 

But,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  I  liave  yet  to  come 
to  a  subject  of  delicacy,  and  upon  which  all  our 
expectations  of  a  more  enlarged  co-operation  of 
the  state  are  made  to  rest : — I  mean  the  question  of 
opening  our  national  and  parochial  schools  wider 
to  the  children  of  non-conformists.  The  strongest 
argument,  I  may  say  the  only  one  with  any  show 
of  reason,  which  the  dissenters  urged  against  the 
minutes  of  council  of  August  and  December,  1846, 
was  the  monopoly  of  education  by  the  Church  in 
rural  parishes ;  and  that  such  monopoly  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  aid  which  the  government 
proposed  to  give  to  schools  already  established.  It 
was  said  that  in  a  district  where  one  school  was 
all  that  could  be  supported,  that  school  would,  in 
almost  every  instancQi  be  found  to  be  in  connexion 
with  the  Church ;  and  that  if  the  dissenters^  living 
within  that  parish  or  district^  should  detire  to  have 
education   for  their  children,  ihey  were  forced 
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into  a  school  wh^re  the  Church  Catechism  would 
be  taught,  to  which  those  non-conformists  might 
have  a  conscientious  objection:  in  other  words, 
the  solitary  dissenter,  in  order  to  gain  instruction 
for  his  child,  must  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  con- 
science in  some  matters  of  religion.  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  as  is  said,  have  long  been  anxious  to 
see  a  case  li)ce  this  reasonably  met ;  for  they  feel, 
that  in  going  to  Parliament  to  ask  for  any  increase 
of  supplies,  they  must  be  enabled  to  say  that  the 
schools  to  be  aided  are  not  exclusive.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  Church's  right  to  teach  her 
own  children  in  her  principles,  and  that  therefore 
our  national  schools  stand  open  only  for  the  chil- 
dren of  churchmen,  it  is  a  fact  that  our  schools 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  the  children  of 
dissenters,  and  that  there  are  no  general  rules  by 
which  such  children  are  excluded ;  it  is  a  fact,  my 
Lord,  which  no  one  knows  better  than  your 
Grace,  that  we  have  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  children  of  non-conformists  in  our  national 
schools;  and  how  are  they  taught  religion  ?  gener- 
ally by  considering  them  to  be  what  they  are  not, 
i.  e.,  baptized  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Church  of  England,  and  so  teaching 
them  that  which  is  not  applicable  to  their  case. 
The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  Catechism, 
and  I  humbly  venture  to  think  that  this  ^  vexata 
questio "  might  be  so  adjusted  as  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  church  teaching,  meet  idl  reasonable 
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objections  of  dissenterSi  and  secure  the  aid  of  the 
State. 

Your  Grace  is  aware,  that  in  the  Liturgies 
set  forth  by  authority  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
VI.,  the  Creed,  the  Lord*s  prayer,  and  the  Com- 
mandments, together  with  the  *^  renunciation,"" 
was  the  whole  of  the  Catechism,  and  there  was  a 
discretionary  power  left  with  the  Bishop,  and 
through  him  with  the  minister,  as  to  the  "  ques- 
tions." The  rubric  runs  thus :  "  So  soon  as  the 
children  can  say,  in  their  mother  tongue,  the 
articles  of  the  faith,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  com- 
mandments, and  also  can  answer  to  such  questions 
of  this  short  catechism  as  the  Bishop  (or  such  as 
he  shall  appoint)  shall,  by  his  discretion^  appose 
them  in,  they  shall  then  be  brought  to  the  Bishop," 
&c.  In  the  liturgical  service  set  forth  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1559,  no  alteration  was 
made  herein.  The  questions  and  answers  on  the 
sacraments  were  added  after  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  James  L ;  "  they  were  composed  by  Bishop 
Overall,  then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  allowed  by 
the  Bishops.*'  The  Catechism  alluded  to  in  the 
59th,  60th,  and  61st  canons,  as  ^  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  could  be  no  other  than 
the  short  Catechism  of  King  Edward^s  and  Queen 
Elizabeth's  times.  The  exhortation  to  godfathers 
and  godmothers  which  we  now  use,  is  ihe  same  as 
that  which  is  found  in  the  litui^es  of  King  Ed- 
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ward's  time,  when  the  questions  and  answers  on 
the  sacraments  did  not  exist ;  and  the  rubric  at 
the  end  of  the  Catechism  as  it  now  stands  in  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  requiring  children  to 
"answer  to  the  other  questions  of  this  short 
Catechism,"  being  a  transcript  from  the  older 
liturgies,  must  be  supposed  to  point  more  particu- 
larly to  the  questions  in  the  original  Catechism. 

The  rubric  in  the  liturgy  of  King  Edward  VI. 
runs  thus,  "  Then  shall  the  curate  of  every  parish 
either  bring  or  send  in  writing,  the  names  of  all 
those  children  of  his  parish  which  can  say  the  Ar- 
ticles of  their  faith,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments;  and  also  how  many  of 
them  can  answer  to  the  other  questions  contained 
in  this  Catechism."  In  this  rubric  two  classes  of 
catechumens  are  contemplated,  and  consequently 
a  discrimination  in  teaching  the  Catechism  author- 
ized ;  and  I  think  the  whole  history  of  catechetical 
instruction  in  our  Church,  shows  that  a  special 
and  prime  importance  is  attached  to  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
It  is  not  my  object,  in  referring  to  this  history  of 
of  the  Catechism,  to  show  that  the  Church  sanc- 
tions the  omission  of  any  part  of  it  as  it  now 
stands,  but  only  that  "  the  bishop,  or  such  as  he 
shall  appoint,"  may  use  discretion  in  "  apposing  " 
the  questions  of  this  short  Catechism.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church's  teaching  would  therefore  be 
maintained  if  the  Catechism  were  introduced  into 
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our  national  schools,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Bishop,  in  parts,  and  the  children,  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction  in  the  Catechism,  classed  according 
to  their  circumstances.  The  first  part  would  na- 
turally consist  of  the  Lords  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments.  I  have  indeed 
heard  of  some  sects  in  Wales  who  object  to  have 
their  children  taught  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
but  no  reasonable  non-conformist  would  object 
to  his  child  learning  portions  of  Scripture  by  heart, 
and  the  Apostle's  Creed,  every  article  of  which  is 
in  scriptural  terms.  The  "  first  part "  of  the  Ca- 
techism would,  therefore,  be  taught  to  all  children 
admitted  into  our  schools,  being  that  part  to  which 
the  Church  attaches  the  first  importance. 

The  portion  of  the  Cburch  Catechism  to  which 
dissenters  chiefly  object,  is  that  which  is  comprised 
in  the  first  four  questions  and  answers  ;  and  here 
that  discretion  which  the  Church  permits  in  ^  ap- 
posing "  those  questions,  may  properly  be  applied. 
I  can  perceive  the  consistency  of  a  rule  which 
some  clergymen  have,  of  admitting  no  children 
into  their  schools,  unless  they  can  bring  a  certifi- 
cate of  their  baptism  according  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  ;  but  wherever  the  school 
is  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  children  of 
dissenting  parents,  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  cler- 
gyman would  wish  the  first  four  questions  to  be  put 
to  children  who  have  either  never  been  baptised  at 
all,  or  if  baptized,  not  according  to  the  rites  and 
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ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  would  be 
competent  for  the  Bishop  to  advise  the  clergy  in 
such  cases  not  to  "  appose  "  those  questions,  but 
to  reserve  them  for  a  different  class  of  catechu- 
mens. The  ^^  second  part "  would  consist  of  the 
whole  of  the  Catechism  as  far  as  the  questions  od 
the  sacraments,  and  this  would  be  tau^t  to  all 
children  whose  parents  should  consider  themselves 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  questions  and  answers  on  the  sacraments 
being  added  to  the  second  part^  form  the  whole 
of  the  Catechism,  which  is  usually  reserved  in  our 
national  parochial  schools  for  the  upper  classes  of 
catechumens. 

By  some  such  arrangement  as  this,  my  Lord, 
the  objections  of  non-conformists  would  be  an- 
ticipated; they  would  bring  their  children  to 
our  schools,  knowing  the  rule  with  req)ect  to  the 
teaching  of  our  Catechism,  and  they  would  have 
no  longer  any  ground  of  complaint  in  the  matter 
of  religious  instruction.  We  could  not  indeed  hope 
that  even  these  concessions,  if  concessions  they  can 
be  called,  would  throw  open  the  doors  of  our  nar 
tioiml  schools  to  every  dissenter,  but  they  would 
remove  all  reasonable  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
great  body  of  nonnsonformists,  and  put  the  Church 
in  an  advantageous  position  in  any  future  negociar 
tions  with  the  dvil  authorities. 

I  am  well  aware^  my  Lord,  that  in  effect^  a 
clergyman  in  his  own  parochial  aduxd  is  at  liberty 
to  use  his  discretion  in  imparting   laKgioos  in- 
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struction,  and  I  also  know  that  in  a  great  number 
of  our  national  schools  the  Catechism  is  practi- 
cally taught  in  parts  or  selections ;  the  younger 
children  begin  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  in  other  words,  we 
have  a  "  first,"  or  lowest  class  of  catechumens, 
and  as  we  proceed  up  the  school,  we  add  portions 
of  the  Catechism  until  we  get  the  whole ;  the  ar- 
rangement in  a  Church  school,  therefore,  where 
the  children  of  dissenters  are  admitted,  would 
simply  be  to  put  them  for  the  purpose  of  cate- 
chising them  in  the  classes  suited  to  their  respec- 
tive cases.  Such  a  measure  as  I  have  ventured 
to  recommend,  would  only  be  to  sanction  with 
authority  that  which  is  now  practised  as  a  matter 
of  prudence  :  but  it  is  the  sanction  of  this  prac- 
tice which  is  wanting,  and  a  recommendation  from 
the  National  Society,  implying  the  consent  of  the 
bishops,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  it 
would  come  with  the  force  of  a  recommenda- 
tion from  each  diocesan  to  his  clergy,  to  reserve 
the  first  four  questions  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
in  the  case  of  children  of  dissenters,  and  to  make 
a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  classes  in  the  school 
for  religious  instruction.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
according  to  the  authorized  version,  will  of  course 
be  read  and  taught  daily  in  our  schools,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  following  suggestions, 
as  to  the  manner  of  using  the  Bible.  **  The  Holy 
**  Scriptures  should  he  used  only  as  a  medium  of 
**  reUgjiouB  teAie\mi%.  They  should  not  be  employed 
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^*  as  a  born-book,  associated  in  tbe  mind  of  the 
"  child  with  the  drudgery  of  mastering  the  almost 
"  mechanical  difficulty  of  learning  to  read  at  an  age 
"  when  it  cannot  understand  language  too  often  left 
"  unexplained  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Holy  Scripture 
"  should  only  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  chil- 
**  dren  who  have  learned  to  read  [with  fluency*].** 
Jf  this  mode  of  imparting  catechetical  instruction 
to  the  children  of  dissenters  admitted  into  our 
national  schools  should  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  your  Grace,  it  will  not  be  for  me  to  suggest 
in  what  manner  episcopal  sanction  might  be  given 
to  the  practice.  No  question  would  arise  out  of 
it,  which  could  affect  the  religious  instruction  as 
it  is  now  imparted  to  children  belonging  to  the 
Church.  The  terms  of  union  with  the  National 
Society  would  remain  untouched,  being  applicable 
only  to  such  children.  If  the  subject  should  come 
before  the  committee  of  the  National  Society 
for  discussion,  the  question,  I  apprehend,  would 
be,  whether  the  Society  would  sanction  the  ad- 
mission of  the  children  of  non-conformists  into 
schools  in  union  with  it ;  and  if  this  should  be 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  a  supplemental  article 
of  terms  of  union,  permitting  the  partial  use  of 
the  Catechism  in  the  case  of  children  not  having 
been  baptized  with  sponsors,  would  be  a  sufficient 
public  recognition.     I   can  anticipate  the  objeo- 

*  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educaticm,  1846, 
vol.  i.  page  63. 
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iioa  tliat  might  be  urged  by  some  against  sacha 
measure,  "  that  it  would  be  saDCtioning  a  prin- 
ciple;" but  1  think,  my  Lord,  unless  it  be 
morally  wrong,  the  sanction  of  a  principle  is 
better  than  coiiniving  at  a  practice, 

I  have  some  reason  to  think,  that  if  this  ques- 
tion of  teaching  our  Catechism,  with  reference  to 
dissenters,  were  aettled,  many  clergymen  would 
be  relieved  from  a  great  embarrassment,  not  be- 
cause they  would  act  under  an  episcopal  injune- 
lion,  but  because  they  would  be  relieved  from  the 
responsibility  of  solving  a  great  practical  diffi- 
culty. 

In  "promoting  tlie  education  of  the  poor  in 
the  principles  of  the  established  Church,"  I  am 
confident  that  any  concessions  unworthy  of  a 
minister  of  that  Church  to  make,  Jii  the  matter  of 
religions  instruction,  would  receive  no  countetiance 
from  your  Grace ;  and  therefore  I  am  under  no 
apprehension  of  being  charged  witli  submitting  a 
scheme  for  obtaining  more  assistance  from  Hie 
State  in  return  for  an  abandonment  of  chnrch 
principles.  If,  however,  your  Grace  sliould  see  fit 
to  ask  the  Government  to  provide  more  liberally 
for  the  support  of  national  schools  io  poor  and 
populous  districts,  it  would  be  a  powerfhj  argu- 
ment to  be  able  to  state  that  the  doors  of  church 
schools  would  be  opened  wider  in  such  districta 
for  the  cliildren  of  non-conformists,  by  modifying 
the  practice  of  the  indiscriminate  teaching  of  our 
Catechism.     It  wQUJ^^sfi^fe^^eCaum^UB^ 
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of  Council  on  Education  to  make  a  yearly  grant  to 
a  local  committee  satisfactorily  constituted ;  or, 
by  the  still  better  plan  of  paying  at  the  rate  of 
10^.  or  125.  a-head  for  a  certain  number  of  free 
scholars,  under  proper  regulations. 

The  arrangement  of  our  Catechism,  with  refers 
ence  to  the  children  of  non-confbrmists,  and  the 
founding  of  training  institutions,  are  the  two 
principal  things  to  which  I  have  been  anxious  to 
call  public  attention.  If  the  authorities  in  the  State 
should  see  fit  to  found,  out  of  the  parliamentary 
grant,  a  certain  number  of  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  they  would,  in  all  probability, 
commit  the  use  of  them  on  equal  terms  to  such 
local  boards  or  councils  as  were  prepared  to  agree 
to  the  conditions  required ;  in  those  institutions 
there  would  be  no  question  tipon  the  religious 
instruction  wherever  the  board  should  be  com- 
posed of  churchmen:  the  management  would 
be  left  entirely  to  the  local  board,  the  Govern- 
ment inspector  seiBing  that  the  instruction 
was  efficient  of  its  kind.  It  would  bi3  for 
the  board  or  council  to  undertake,  with  the 
aid  of  the  exhibitions  allowed  to  Queen's  scholars, 
to  maintain  the  institution,  to  furnish  the  rootms^ 
except  the  class-rooms,  to  provide  salaries  for 
masters,  of  which  they  would  hiav^  the  appoint- 
ment^ and,  if  necessary,  to  pay  a  small  rent  for  the 
building. 

It  caiAiot  be  supposed   that  teiy  number  of 
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normal  school  buildings,  which  the  govern- 
ment might  erect  out  of  parliamentary  grants, 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  those  which  al- 
ready exist,  or  which  may  be  established  by  pri- 
vate contributions.  There  will  be  ample  room 
for  the  exertion  of  those  benevolent  associations 
which  either  have  been,  or  are  in  the  course  of 
being  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  pious 
teachers  for  our  elementary  schools ;  but  a  great 
deficiency,  as  I  have  shown,  vrill  still  remain,  and 
until  there  be  1,600  students,  at  the  least,  in 
training  for  the  yearly  supply  of  vacancies,  and  a 
proportionate  increase  as  we  increase  the  number 
of  our  schools,  this  branch  of  our  educational  eco- 
nomy will  be  defective. 

If,  upon  reflection,  your  Grace  should  be  of 
opinion  that  the  things  here  suggested  are  impor- 
tant and  require  to  be  done,  you  will  probably 
find  other  things  that  are  overdone  and  require  to 
be  modified.  I  do  not  go  along  with  that  unwor- 
thy suspicion  which  appears  in  the  minds  of  some 
members  of  our  Church  to  attach  to  almost  every 
measure  that  is  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  as  if  there  were  some  deep- 
laid  scheme  for  dravring  away  the  influence  and 
authority  which  the  Church  has  and  ought  to 
have  in  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the 
people :  it  seems  to  me  as  unusual  as  it  is  unwise 
to  throw  upon  any  one  individual  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  acts  of  au  admrniBtrative  body ; 
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and  there  is  something  in  a  continual  jealousy  of 
the  acts  of  others  which  ill  accords  with  that 
charity  which  "  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  aU 
things ;"  but  when  we  have  pleaded  for  a  righte- 
ous judgment  of  the  proceedings  of  a  public  body, 
the  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  must  be  subject,  like  all  other  state 
proceedings,  to  the  criticism  of  the  public. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  parochial  minister 
has  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  complicated 
machinery  by  which  the  parliamentary  grants  are 
conveyed  to  his  school.  The  legislation  of  the 
committee  of  coimcil  has  now  to  be  gathered 
out  of  some  twelve  octavo  volumes,  and  the  forms 
which  have  to  be  filled  up,  in  order  to  obtain  all 
the  grants  for  a  single  school,  will  run  to  several 
hundred  queries.  In  establishing  a  new  depart- 
ment of  state,  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  experience  can  fix  a  happy  routine  of 
business;  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  course  of 
time  my  lords  will  dispense  with  much  of  that 
official  apparatus  which  now  alarms  the  parochial 
minister  at  a  distance ;  but  in  the  meantime  your 
Grace  might  obtain  as  a  favour  some  abridgment 
of  those  accumulated  rules  and  conditions  upon 
which  those  small  grants  of  money  are  made. 

Another  subject  which  would  seem  to  deserve 
the  attention  of  your  Grace  is  the  high  standard 
set  up  by  her  Majesty's  inspectors  in  their  exami- 
nations of  the  students  in  training  schools.     Ao- 
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upon  the  material  they  will  have  to  touch.     One 
consequence  of  these  high  literary  attainments  is^ 
that  the  men  quit  the  service  for  which  they  were 
especially  trained.     "  In  my  late  tour,**  an  inspec* 
tor  reports,  "  I  met  with  seven  masters  about  to 
**  leave  their  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  admission 
"  into  the  holy  orders  of  our  Church.  Five  of  them 
*^  had  been  trained  in  diocesan  Training  Colleges 
^^  for  the  office  of  national  schoolmaster.    I  do  not 
^^  think  that  any  one  of  them  has  been  in  his  pre- 
^  sent  situation  four  years.     I  cannot  but  lament 
"  that  their  services  will  be  lost  to  the  Church,  in 
"  that  field  of  her  labour  for  which  they  were  spe- 
"  cially  exercised."*  This,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  is, 
and  will  naturally  be  the  case ;  and  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  any 
man  whose   qualifications  fit  him  for  a  higher 
position  in  society.     The  mistake  is  in  laying  out 
a  course  of  studies  more  adapted  to  form  a  learned 
professor  than  a  village  schoolmaster,  and  which 
serves  to  deter  many  a  valuable  teacher  from 
competing  in  a  field  of  learning  and  science  so  far 
beyond   his  utmost   conceptions.      If  our  social 
system  is  to  remain  and  be  strengthened  as  it 
is,  teachers  must   have  their  grades  as  well  as 
other  classes  of  society;  and  while  the  student 
who  is  destined  to  fill  the  office  of  an  elementary 
school  teacher  should  be  furnished  with  all  the 
information  necessary  to  make  a  sound  English 

*  Minutes  of  Council  on  Education    1846.  Vol.  i.  p.  410. 
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scholar,  and  witli  all  the  appliances  which,  uuJcr 
divine  grace,  may  fashion  him  into  a  Christian 
teacher,  philology  and  the  diflerential  calculus 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  students  of  our  learned 
universities.  Tt  would  be  a  great  service  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  education  of  the  poor,  and 
an  economizing  of  the  resourceB  raised  niih  no 
little  exertion  by  voluntary  contributions,  if  your 
Grace  could  interpose  and  recommend  that  some 
of  the  higher  branches  of  secular  learning  should 
make  way  for  some  of  the  humbler  lessons  of 
Christianity, 

It  is  unfortunate,  my  Lord,  at  this  time  when 
a  united  effort  of  the  civC  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities is  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion, that  the  good  understanding  which  was  thought 
to  exist  between  them  should  be  endangered;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Society,  having  once  approved  of  tie 
management  clauses  iu  school  trust  deeds,  ahotild, 
by  "  a  pressure  from  without,"  have  been  induced 
to  re-open  that  subject.  The  negotiations  with 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  were  ami- 
cably conducted  under  the  direction  of  your  Grace's 
venerable  predecessor,  and  the  letter  of  6nal  ap- 
proval written  by  him  as  President  of  the  National 
Society,  agreeing  to  recommend  the  clauses  to 
clergy,  is  now  among  the  official  documents  of 
committee  of  council.  It  is  ailniilted  that  thi 
clauses  are  in  most  cases  suitable  for  Church 
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England  schools ;  they  afford  more  security  for  the 
perpetuity  of  religious  teaching  than  many  of  the 
old  trust  deeds  which  now  regulate  the  manage- 
ment of  our  national  and  parochial  schools,  a  due 
preponderance  is  given  to  the  clergyman  in  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction,   the  teachers,  who  will  all  have  been 
trained  in  our  own  institutions,  are  to  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  lay  members  of  the 
committee,  elected  by  subscribers,  are  also  to  be 
members  of  the  Church,  and  where  any  difference 
may  arise  between  the  clergjrman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  of  management  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  is 
constituted  the  final  court  of  appeal.     It  does  ap- 
pear to  me,  my  Lord,  as  one  who  was  glad  to  adopt 
those  clauses  into  a  trust  deed  eighteen  months 
ago,  that  no  clergyman  who  is  willing  to  concede 
to  laymen  a  fair  share  and  influence  in  the  ma^ 
nagement  of    a  school,  need  fear  to  adopt  the 
clauses.     The  teacher  is  the  school,  and  he  will 
be  what  the  training  institution  makes  him  ;  and 
the  clergyman,  independent  of  all  trust  deeds,  will 
naturally  be  entrusted  with  the  selection,  except 
in  those  cases  where  some  control  might  be  useful. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
mild  and  respectful  memorial  which  has  recently 
been  presented  to  the  committee  of  council  under 
the  auspices  of  your  Grace,  will  receive  every  con- 
sideration, and  where,  for  special  reasons,  the  strict 
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a  few  harmless  clauses  in  trust  deeds.  Our 
Church,  my  Lord,  under  your  firm  but  gentle 
administmtion,  and  with  the  blessing  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church,  will  maintain  her  position  in 
this  land,  become,  as  she  virtually  is  already,  the 
instructress  of  the  people ;  she  will  maintain  the 
principle  for  which  the  National  Society  has 
always  contended ;  viz.  that  education,  to  be  worth 
any  thing,  must  be  grounded  on  morality  and 
religion,  and  that  religion  must  have  a  creed.  But 
while  maintaining  these  principles,  and  seeing 
them  carried  out  into  practice, — the  Church  will 
lose  the  means  of  extending  such  education  much 
beyond  its  present  limits,  if,  by  any  overt  acts  of 
hostility,  she  should  alienate  from  her  clergy  the 
co-operation  and  resources  of  the  State  ;  and  when 
urged  by  Parliament,  with  the  assurance  of  a 
majority  of  votes,  to  establish  a  system  of  Na- 
tional Education,  which  may  bring  all  sects  into 
one  school,  the  Government  should  see  no  other 
alternative,  it  may  be  too  late  to  realize  the  pros- 
pects which  are  yet  before  us,  of  diffusing  the 
truths  and  duties  of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  the 

Church,  among  all  classes  of  this  great  community. 

I  am, 

My  Lord  Archbishop 

With  profound  respect, 

Your  Grace's  very  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  BURGESS. 

Chelsea^  10,  Cadogan  Place, 
June  27th,  1848. 
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